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HE fixth ſeſſion of range Parliament began at Weſtminſter 

on the 25th of November,” 1779 The King informed the two 
Houſes, in his ſpecch-from-the-throne, „that he had met them at a 
time when they were, in concert with him, called upon by every prin- 
ciple of duty, and every conſideration of intereſt, to exert their united 
efforts in the ſupport and defence of their country, attacked by an 
unjuſt and unprovoked war, and contending with one of the moſt 
dangerous confederacies that ever was formed -againſt the Crown and 


People of Britain. In the midſt of his care and ſolicitude for the ſafety 


of this country, he had not been inattentive to the ſtate of his loyal and 
faithful Kingdom of Ireland; and, in conſequence of the addreſſes pre- 
ſented to him in the preceding ſeſſion, he had ordered ſuch papers to 
be laid before them as might aſſiſt their deliberations, and he recom- 
mended it to them to conſider what farther benefits and advantages 
might be extended to that country.“ Echoes of the ſpeech in the uſual 
ſtyle being propoſed, Lord Rockingham moved in the Houſe of Peers a 
very ſpirited amendment, * beſceching his Majeſty to reflect upon the 
extent of territory, power, and opulence of reputation abroad, and con- 
cord at home, which diſtinguiſhed the opening of bis Majeſty's reign, 
and marked it as the moſt ſplendid and happy period in the hifiory of 
this nation; and to turn his eyes on the preſent endangered, impo- 
veriſhed, and diſtracted ſtate of the empire; and ſtating to his Majeſty, 
that if any thing can prevent the conſummation of public ruin, it can be 
only new counſels and new counſellors, a real change from the convic- 
tion of paſt errors, and not a mere palliation, which muſt prove fraitleſs. A 

This 


A 
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This was he, after a very warm debate by eighty-two voices to BOOK 
forty-one. A ſimilar amendment was moved in the Houſe of Commons 
by Lord John Cavendiſh, and occaſioned a debate no leſs violent, in the 177. 
courſe, of which Mr. Fox particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the bold- 
neſs and energy of his obſeryations. He ſaid, that the plan of Go- 
vernment which bad been i in this, reign invariably purſucd, had been very 
early adopted. It was not the mere rumour of the ſtreets that the King 
Was bis own Miniſter, the fatal truth was evident: and though denied by 
the Members of the Adminiſtration, it was propagated by their followers. 
It was a doctrine in the higheſt degree dangerous, as tending to relieve 
. Miniſters from their reſponſibility, and tg transfer it to a perſonage who 
could not by the principles of our Conſtitution be called to an account. 
But, he faid, it ſhould be a warning to Sovereigns, that though in gene- 
ral the evils of a reign were, according to the principles of our govern- 
ment, aſcribed to the wicked counſels of Miniſters, yet when theſe evils 
| reach to a certain height, Miniſters are forgotten, and the Prince alone 
is puniſhed. Thus it was with the royal houſe of Stuart. CnarLes 
| and, Jaws bad no doubt wicked Miniſters, to whom the errors of their 
reign were juſtly in a great degree. to be attributed ; yet the one loſt his 
life, and the other his crown, The patience of the people was not un- 
| limited, and, however paſſive for a time, they would at laſt do themſelves 
juſtice.” The amendment was in the reſult negatived by two hundred 
and thirty-three v« voices to one : bundred and thirty-four. 


; On. the 6th of December 2 reſdlution of cenſure on the Miniſters was Lord Offory*s 
movel in the Houſe of Commons by the Earl of Upper Offory, relative — Ires 
to the affairs of Ireland. This nobleman poſſeſſed large property in that e. 
Kingdom, and was moreover diſtinguiſhed by a general candor and libe- 
rality of conduct, which gave peculiar weight to his preſent animad- 
ver ſions. His Lordſhip obſerved, © that the Miniſters ſeemed totally to 
have abandoned the government of that country to chance. They net- 
| ther felt for its diſtreſſes, nor provided againſt its reſentments : the pre- 
ſent ſtate of Ireland, his Lordſhip faid, was truly alarming, and ſeemed to 
x7 portend a ſuddden dütſoluiqn of the conſtitutional connection v. which had 
PO In oy gt en ſo 
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| A HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
| "  p0oKk tO long ſubfiſted between the two Countries. T0 the fhümeful Indtteh- 
| == tion and eriwinal negte@ of the Miviſtry, who might im the early Rags. 
1779- of the miſeries of that kingdom have granted the Triſh nation Cn WY 
8 relief, was the preſent ſpirit of reſiſtance wholly imputable. 'To what 


had the conduct of Minifters led? Either to an unreſerved nequieſc ence 
in every propoſition which Ireland in her preſent diſtempeted ſtate might. 
think proper to demand, or the horrible alternative of a civil war while 
* engaged in the preſent unequal conteſt with France, Spain, and Ame- 
rica.“ Tbis motion was pow effillly ſupported by Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, 
and Mr. Dunning, a lawyer and ſpeaker of great eminence both in the- 
Houſe and at the Bar; and oppoſed in an elaborate ſpecch by. Lord: 
North, who. declared his intention to bring forward certain reſolutions 
reſpecting Ireland in a few days. It was negatived by one hundred and 
ſeventy- three voices to one hundred. A ſimilar motion of cenſure in 
the Houſe of Peers by the Earl of Shelburne was negatived by cightty-two: 
to thirty-ſeven voices. In the courſe of the debate which aroſe on this 
occaſion, the late Lord Preſident Gower aſſerted his entire conviction 
Nemillaing © that the cenſure now moyed had a juſt and adequate foundation. He 
Earl Gower. had preſided, ” bis Lordfhip ſaid, © fome' years ; at the council: table, where- 
HE HAD SEEN SUCH THINGS PASS, THAT NO MAN OF HONOR OR 6ON-- 
SCIENCE COULD ANY LONGER SIT. THERE. The times were ſuch a as 
called upon every man to ſpeak out; ſincerity and activity in our court-- 
Lord North's cils could alone reſtote energy and effect to our Government.” On 
dean the day previouſly fixed Lord North brought forward his propoſitions re- 
ER ſpecting Ireland, which were ſubſtantially | the ſame with thoſe originally 
moved by Lord Nugent in the ſeſſion of 1778, but accompanied with 
ſeveral additional. conceſſions, particularly | the very important one that 
Ireland ſhould be allowed the free exportation of, her: woollens, Theſe 
reſolutions paſſed unanimouſly, and were received in Ireland not only 
with ſatisfaction but exultation, from the flattering and deluſive expec- 
tation of deriving from them an effectual and immediate relief to her: 


diſtreſſes. 


The attention of the public 3 in \ England was not a little attraded by 


\ 
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the Eftimates of the Army and Navy, which were about this time laid 


before Parliament. Eiphty-five thouſand men bad been at an early pe- 
riod of the ſeflion voted for the fea ſervice, and before the receſs the 


Secretary at War moved, © that one hundred and eleven thouſand men 


be voted for the land ſervice, excluſive of "militia, amounting with the 


additional volunteer companies to forty-two thouſand. The foreign 


troops in Britiſh pay were calculated at twenty-four thouſand, and the 
artillery at fix thouſand. The entire aggregate of this formidable force, 
therefore, ſell little ſhort of two hundred and ſeventy thouſand men, 


without including the troops ſerving upon the Triſh or Indian eſtabliſh- 
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ments. To ſupport this vaſt force twelve millions were raifed by way of. 


| loan, in addition to the permanent means of Tupply ; and. thoſe who 
moſt deplored the incredible and enormous folly which had reduced the 


nation to a ſituation ſo eritical and dangerous, could not but view with 


pleaſure and aſtoniſhment the power, the riches, and the ſpirit now diſ- 


played in defence'of all that was dear and valuable to a free and indepen- 
dent people. The Oppoſition in Parliament had been for ſome time paſt 
gradually acquiring ſtrength; and the nation at large, notwithſtanding 
their original . predilection . for the war, began at length to be ſeriouſly, 


alarmed at the magnitude of the conteſt, and the prodigious and ruinous 


 expence with which it was attended. The undiſguiſed and unex- 
ampled | profuſion which pervaded every department of government, 


could not but ſtrike the moſt careleſs obſeryer ; and,. on a ſudden, . 


Oxcoxomy became the prevailing and popular ery eee the | 


nn 


Early in the new year, 1780, pablic meetings were convened in moſt of 
the principal counties, and petitions to. Parliament were framed, with the 
laudable and expreſs view of eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem founded upon principles 

of ſtrict and diſintereſted frugality. The county of York, with great pro- 


priety and effect; took the lead on this occaſion. In their petition to the 


Houſe of Commons they earneſtly requeſted, © that, before any new bur- 
dens were laid upon this country, effectual meaſures might be taken by 
that Houſe to enquire into and correct the groſs abuſes in the expendi- 
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ture of the public money; to reduce all exorbitant emoluments; to 
reſcind and aboliſh all ſinecure places and unmerited penſions; and to 
appropriate the produce to the neceſſities of the State in ſuch manner as 
to the wiſdom of Parliament ſhould ſeem meet.“ This petition was pre- 
ſented to the Houſe on the 8th of February, 1980, by Sir George Saville, 
Member for the county, who ſtated, that it was ſigned by above eight 
thouſand freeholders. This petition, he ſaid, had been procured by no 
underhand arts or public canvaſs; it was firſt moved in a meeting of fix 
hundred Gentlemen; and there was, he believed, more property in the 
hall where it was agreed to, than was contained within the walls of the 
Houſe of Commons. It was a petition, he ſaid, to which the Admini- 
ſtration would not DARE to refuſe a hearing, however the arts of mini- 
ſterial artifice and fineſſe might be employed to defeat the purpoſe of it *. 


A number of other petitions of ſimilar import being preſented, Mr. Burke 


7 


* The chief and almoſt the only oppoſer of this famous petition was a Mr. Leonard 
Smelt, who had formerly occupied the important office of Sub-governor to the Prince of 
Wales. This gentleman, in an elaborate harangue, avowed and vindicated the principles 
of Toryiſm in their full extent. He declared “ the influence of the Crown not to be 
cxorbitant—on the - contrary, that the King's hands ought to be ſtrengthened—that the 
proceedings of that day tended to confuſion, as aiming to put the King under the guardian- 
ſhip of Parliament, and to incite to an illegal interference Vith the prerogative. He 


f charged his opponents with wanting to withdraw the ſacred veil that hides from the peo» 


ple the ſplendor of majeſty. He inſiſted upon the immortality and impeccability of the 
King—affirming the protection of the Sovereign to be the liberty of the ſubject. He ex- 
claimed againſt the Whigs, as actuated by an illiberal and ſelfiſh policy —quoting the well. 
known aphoriſm of Sir Robert Walpole, that every man had his price.” The Whigs 
had uſurped the power, and left the name only to the King. The Whigs had cauſed the 
war in America, and fomented the. diſturbances in Ireland. Lord Chatham, though he 


had glared a meteor in a ſtorm, wanted the qualifications neceſſary to a Miniſter in times 


of peace. He repeated, that the calamities of the country did not originate from the in- 
fluence of the King, but from his not poſſeſſing influence enough. He did not think that at 


this time there was a diſintereſted patriot in Britain. If, ſaid this courtly orator, there is 


one, he now fits upon the throne. © And he vehemently deprecated that falſe principle on 
which Parliament was called to interfere with the prerogative of the Crown.” As con- 
taining the opinions of an, iſolated individual, this ſpeech could excite no other emotion 
than contempt : but conſidering Mr, Smelt as'the organ of a dark, ſubtle, and inveterate 
Court · faction, it was. calculated to excite the higheſt alarm, reſentment, and indignation. 

2 at 
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at length Wege forward a ſpecific plan of reform, profeſſedly aiming Book 
at two grand objects: * firſt, the reduction of the national expenditure; , XIII. 


ſecond, the diminution of regal inflaence—that influence which took = 1780. 
away all vigor from our arms, wiſdom from our conncils, and every —— by 
ſhadow of authority and credit from the moſt venerable parts of the Con- Mr. Burke. 
ſtitution. To effect theſe purpoſes, Mr. Burke moved for leave to 

bring in certain bills for the better regulation of his Majeſty's civil eſta- 
bliſhments, for the ſale of foreſt and'other crown lands, for more per- 

fectly uniting to the crown the principality of Wales, the counties pala- 

tine of Cheſter and Lancafter, and the duchy of Cornwall. But theſe 

bills, after a. violent conflict, in the'conrſe of which the Miniſter was 

more than once left in a minority, were finally loſt. 


A notice given by Colonel Barre. of an intention to move for the ap- 
pointmenit of a ſelect committee to inſpect the public accounts, ſeemed, 
however, to meet with univerſal approbation. It was for that reaſon, Commiſion of 
therefore, artfully and unfairly taken up by the Miniſter himſelf, who ab- find 
ruptly brought in a bill, contrary to the remonfirances of Colonel Barre, 
and the concurring reſentment of a large proportion of the Houſe, for in- 
ſtituting a Commiſſion of Accounts, conſiſting of perſons not Members of 
the Houſe of Commons. This. was deemed unparliamentary, and in 
ſtrong language oppoſed as an abdication of the rights and privileges of 
the Houſe. But it paſted into a law by a conſiderable majority; and 
the ſucceſſive reports of the commiſſioners appointed in virtue of this 


| act, form, by their accuracy, ability, and impartiality, the. beſt PIy to 
the various objections urged againſt it. | 


The Houſe of Peers in the mean time were far from being ;indblent 

or inattentive ſpectators of the intereſting ſcenes now paſſing. On the Earl of shel- 
very day that the petition of the county of York was preſented to the nne a 
Houſe of Commons, the Earl of Shelburne moved, in the Houſe of form. 
Peers, © for the appointment of a Committee of Members of both Houſes 

of Parliament, poffeffing neither employments nor penſions, to examine 


into the public expenditure, and the mode of accounting for the ſame.” 


This motion * ne by his Lordſhip in a very able ſpeeeh, in 
which 
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BOOK which he declared, “ that the, great point to which his wines tendded, 
— — and to effect which his motion was chiefly framed, was to annihilate 
7789, that undue influence operating upon both Houſes of Parliament, Which, 
if not eradicated, would prove the deſtruction of this country. To. re- 

ſtore to Parliament its conſtitutional independence, and to place Govern- 8 
ment upon its true foundations, wiſdom, juſtice; and public virtue, was, 
the noble Earl faid; his moſt earneſt deſire, and this could not be ef 
fected without ſtriking at the root of parliamentary corruption, Exclu- 
five of this great and primary ohject, his Lordſhip ſhewed, that the moſt 
ſhameful waſte of the public money; had taken place in every brench of 
the national expenditure. To ſupport a moſt ruinous and diſgraceful ' 
war, a wicked, bloody, and unjuſt war ! the Miniſter had borrowed year: 
after year upon fictitious and unproductive taxes, and anticipated the 
produce of the Sinking Fund to anſwer his own views. Solely intent 
upon BORROWING, he appeared to have loſt fight of every idea of de- 

* -creafing the debt. It was the uncontrolled poſſeſſion of the public 
purſe which created that corrupt and dangerous influence in Parliament, 
of which ſuch fatal uſe had been made; which put into the Miniſter's 
Hands the means of deluſion, which ſerved to fortify him in his mad 
career, and which leſt no hope or proſpect of puniſhing him ſor the 
enormity of his crimes. Influence ſo employed his Lordſhip declared to 
be a curſe far greater, and more to be deprecated, than 'peſtilence or ſa- 
mine. The preſent motion, the noble Earl obſerved, was not of a nature 
novel to Parliament; in former times, particularly in the years 170, 
1703, and 1717, there had been Coinmiſſioners of Accounts appointed 
by Act of Parliament. The object of the propofition now before the 
Houſe was of a nature exactly ſimilar, and it went to the abolition of all 
offices, whatever their ſalaries or appointments, that anſwered no other 
end but that of increaſing the undue. and unconſtitutional influence of 
the Crown.” In ſupport of the motion, the Duke of , Grafton declared, 
that from his own knowledge and immediate obſervation, he could” + 
aſſert with confidence that the ſpirit of diſcontent and diſſatisſaction was 
almoſt univerſally gone forth, and that the petitions recently preſented 
expreſſed the genuine ſenſe of the ee On the other hand, Lord 

Cheſterfield, 
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Cheſterfield; a yon” man not as YET diſtinguiſhed by the emirience . BOOK 
XIII. 


either of bis knowledge or talents, and who had lately taken his ſeat in | 
the Houſe on the deceaſe of his illuſtrious relation, the famous Earl of 1780. 
Cheſterfield, affirmed, with fingular temerity, that & the majority of the 
people were well contented under the preſent Government, and that the 
county age and aſſociations were the laſt ſtruggles of an ExxPI XING 
FACTION.” The Lords Stormont, Mansfield, and the Lord Chancellor 
maintained, with far more plaufibility, that the preſent motion was a 
violation of the inherent excluſive privilege of the other Houſe to controul 
the public expenditure, which no compoſition, compromiſe, or compact, 
would induce them to part with. They infiſted that the motion was 
brought forward to embarraſs Government, and to throw an o6dium upon 
his Majeſty's confidential adviſers ; and that the petitions with which 
the motion was connected were filled with abſurd and impraQicable no- 
tions of public reform, and ſpecious theories calculated to miſlead the 
nation, and to introduce univerſal confuſion.” The Marquis of Rocking- 
ham diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the debate by an animated ſpeech in 
defence of the motion. His Lordſhip faid, © that a ſyſtem had been 
ſormed at the acceſſion of his Majeſty to govern this country under the 
forms of lato, but in reality through the immediate influence of the 
Crown. This was the origin of all our national misfortunes ; the meaſures 
of the preſent reign wore eyery internal and external evidence of that 
dangerous and alarming origin; and, when combined, they preſented 
ſuch a ſyſtem of corruption, venality, and deſpotiſin, as had never perhaps 
been known under any form of free and limited government. This 
ſyſtem he had for ſeventeen years uniformly and vigorouſly oppoſed, and 
particularly during the ſhort time he had preſided at the head of the Trea- 
ſury, but to very little purpoſe. As he had come into office at his Ma- 
Jeſty's defire, ſo he had quitted it in obedience to his“ authority. His 
Lordſhip implored the Miniſtry not to perſiſt in that blind and hitherto 
invincible ſpirit of obſtinacy, which had brought the nation into its pre- 
ſent calamitons fituation, but to pay ſome attention to the voice of the 
people, and the intereſts of their country.” On the diviſion the numbers 
98 were, NON CONTENTS 101, CONTENTS 5 35 five- -and-thirty of whom en- 
EO Vor. ME. C tered 
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BO OR tered their proteſt on the Journals. This was the largeſt: minority that | 
XIII. pad for many years been known incthe Houſe of Peers- in oppoſition to = 


— 
1780. the Gurt; and, exeluſive of Placemen, Penſioners, and Biſhops, this 


expiring Faction conſtituted a clear and deciſixe majority of the Lords: 
preſent at this: ie diſcuſſion. | | 


; Famous mo- On the th of April the Houſe ak Commons: folived itſelf, on 1 * ä 
none. tion of Mr. Dunning, into a grand committee, in order to take the pe- 


— Dunning, af- 


. — of jeg titions of the people into conſideration; and. on this occaſion, a moſt. 
* duflbence. extraordinary and memorable debate aroſe: .. The firſt object, Mr. 
Dunning ſaid, *© which, he meant to ſubmit to the Houſe, was a propoſition 
collected from the ſeveral petitions, Which, if agreed to, would eſtabliſh. - 

the grounds of their prayer for redreſs. His ſecond propoſition ſhould in- 
clude the means of that redreſs. Should the Houſe concur in his pro- 
poſitions, he meant to follow them up with real, ſubſtantial, and practicable 
meaſures. But, ſhould they diſſent from them, or ondeayor. to evade or 

procraſtinate, there would be at once an end of the petitions and a full 
anſwer to the petitioners. His firſt motion was, that it ſhould be re- 
ſolved by this Houſe, © that the IxrLuExeER of the Crown had in- 
creaſed, was increaſing, and ought to be diminiſhed.” This motion was, 
by a ſingular fortune, warmly ſupported by the Speaker of the Houſe, 
who, though rarely accuſtomed to take part in their debates, declared, 
that, on an.occaſion like the preſent, he ſhould deem. himſelf criminal 

in remaining ſilont; the reſolution propoſed. contained. an. allegation * 
which was too notorions to require proof—which in its full extent did not 
admit of propf—it could be known only to the Members of that Houſe :—- 
as they were the only perſons competent to reſolve it, they. were bound 
*as jurors by the conviction. arifing in their ewn minds, and were ꝓbliged 
to determine accordingly. The powers conſtitutionally veſted in the 
exccutive part, of the Government were, he ſaid, amply. ſufficient for all 
the purpoſes of good government, but its undue influence had increaſed 
to a degree abſolutely incompatible with every juſt idea of a limited mo- 
narchy. What the petitioners demanded ſhould-have originated within 


thoſe-walls ;, they were ſitting as the Repreſentatiyes of the People, ſolely 
8 tor 
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for their advantage and benefit, and were pledged to them for the faithful BOOK 


diſcharge of their truſt.” Notwithſtanding/the determined oppoſition of 
the Miniſter and of the Courtiers in general, particularly of the Lord Ad- 
vocate of Scotland, Henry Dundas, who moved, as an amendment, to 
prefix the words © it is now neceſſary to declare,” it appeared on the di- 
viſion, which took place at midnight, on the amended reſolution, that 
the numbers were in favor of the motion two hundred and thirty-three, 
againſt it two hundred and fifteen; ſo that the Court was left in a mi- 
nority of eighteen . Mr. Dunning then moved, © that it was compe- 
tent to that Houſe to examine into and to correct abuſes in the expen- 
diture of the Civil Liſt, as well as in every other branch of the public 
revenue, whenever it ſhall ſeem expedient to the Houſe to do ſo.“ This 


was again oppoſed by Lord North, who, in the ſtrongeſt terms, expreſſed 


bis wiſhes that the: Committee would not proceed. The motion was 
nevertheleſs: agreed to by the Houſe. Mr. Thomas Pitt then moved, 
e that it was the duty of that Houſe to provide, as far as might be, an 
immediate and effectual redreſs of the abuſes complained of in the 
petitions preſented to the Houſe from the different counties, cities, and 
towns, in this kingdom.“ The Miniſter once more earneſtly implored 


the Coramittee to deſiſt, but with no effect; the motion was agreed to. 


It was Kitty me by Mr. Fox, “that the reſolutions ſhould be im- 


* It is 1 that, of A Scotch members who were preſent in the Houſe of 
Commons on this memorable occaſion, twenty-eight voted againſt” the motion of Mr. Dun- 
ning—a ſtriking proof how greatly the influence of the Crown was increaſed by the union 
of the kingdoms ; as indeed, through ſome ſtrange fatality, by almoſt every great political 
_ event; whether originating in folly or wiſdom, whether terminating in fucceſs or misfortune, 
which has taken place in this country during the courſe of the preſent century. The in- 


fluence of the Crown ia its exifting ſtate is a monſter unknown to the Conſtitution, and 


re 
influence of the Crown,” ſaid the Earl of Chatham in an intereſting debate in the Houſe of 


which. if the Conſtitution is unable to deſtroy muſt ultimately be the deſtroyer of it. 


Lords, May 1751, © is become ſo enormous, that ſtronger bulwarks muſt be erected for 


the defence of the Conſtitution. "Fit Septennial Act mult be repealed. Formerly the in- 
- conveniences attending ſhort parliaments had great weight with me, but now we are not de- 
bating a queſtion of convenience, Oux ALL is AT STAKE, Our wHOLE CONSTITUTION 
is GIVING war; and with the moſt deliberate and ſolemn conviQtion 1 profeſs myſelf a 


convert to Triennial Parliaments.” 
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BOOK mediately reported to the Houſe; which was deprecated and proteſted 
i , againſt by Lord North, as violent, arbitrary, and contrary to the eſta- 
1586, bliſhed uſage of Parliament. The motion, however, was earried'; and: 


the Chairman reporting the reſolutions nn we were 6 
VE to by. ths Houſe. | 143 


On m ile us . the Cvnitaittevi ed, i Dunning ' 
congratulated: the Houſe upon the late deciſions, which he however ſaid 
could avail little unleſs the Houſe proceeded effectually to remedy the 
grievances complained of by the people. The alarming and increaſing - 
influence of the Crown being now admitted by a ſolemn deciſion of that 
Houſe, it was incumbent upon them to go from generuls to particulars. 


| Other motions. With a view therefore of extirpating that corrupt influenee, he ſhould” 


carried e move, © that there be laid before the Houſe every ſeſſion, within ſevem 
1 8 888 days after the meeting of Parliament, an acoount of all moneys paid out 
of the civil revenue to, or for the uſe of, or in truſt ſbr, any member of 
Parliament ſinee the laſt receſs. This was objected to by Lord North, 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland, the Attorney General Wedderburne, &c.. 
but was carried without a diviſion. Mr. Dunning then moved, that 
the perſons holding the offices of Treaſurer of the Chamber, Treaſurer 
of the Houſehold, Cofferer of the Houſehold, Comptroller of the Houſe- 
hold, Maſter of the Houſehold, Clerks of the Green Cloth, and: their- 
Deputies, ſhould be rendered incapable of a ſeat in that. Houſe.” This 
was again oppoſed, and by the ſame perſons as before; but on a diviſion- 
was carried by a majority of two hundred and fiſteen to two hundred and 
thirteen voices. So far the patriotic party in Parliament had triumph- 
antly proceeded, to the infinite joy of the diſintereſted" and independent 
Fllnefs of the part of the public, when the ſudden illneſs of the Speaker obliged the 
. Houſe to adjourn to the 24th of April; on which day, the Committee 
being reſumed, Mr. Dunning moved for an Adgreſs, * that his Majeſty. 
| would be pleaſed not to diſſolve the Parliament or prorogue the preſent. 
The effortcof ſeſſion until the objects of the petitions were anſwered.” ” When the 


the patriots A” | 132 
ws Au fnally Houſe, after a vehement debate, came to a diviſion on this important 


abortive. WTI, it was at once diſcovered ul the unfortunate illneſs of the 
5 Speaker, 


K. GEORGE It. 
Speaker, © whoſe health was never better worth than now,” had infected 
* the very life-blood of their enterpriſe; the motion being rejected by 
a majority of 254 to 203. 1 ie 5 


During the receſs, a ſudden and fatal change had taken place in the 
temper and diſpoſition of the Houſe, and that influence of the Crown 


which the Parliament had determined ought to be diminiſbed, was, as it 
now appeared, too firmly eſtabliſhed to be in danger of diminution. 


tion, conſidering this reſolution. as an effectual bar to all future means 


and efforts of redreſs. So indeed it proved; for when, on a ſubſequent 
reſumption of the ſubject, he moved, © that the two reſolutions paſſed on 
the 10th of April be reported, a motion was made from the oppoſite 


_ fide of the Houſe, that the Chairman leave the chair,” which, on a di- 
viſion, was carried by a majority of 177 to 134 voices :—and thus mi- 


ſerably ended: thoſe deliberations, which once diſplayed ſo fair and flat- 


tering a proſpect, of political reform ; and thus contemptuouſly were the 


_ petitions of more than one hundred thouſand electors configned to eyer-- 


| SAVE oblivion. . 


It is etre to | recall to our recollection, that an Act of Parliament 
had paſſed in the courſe of the ſeſſion of 1778, relieving the Roman 


Catholics from ſome of the heavier penalties inflicted upon them in the 


laſt century. This Act ſeemed to be well approved in England; but the 
fanatical. ſpirit, unextinguiſhed ſince the days of Knox, and which at 
the preſent period diſcovered itſelf by unequivocal ſymptoms in Scotland, 


prevented the extenſion of this very defective and imperfect toleration 
to that kingdom. On the bare ſuſpicion of the intended indulgence, 
great tumults took place at Edinburgh and Glaſgow, the Popith chapel - 


in the metropolis was deſtroyed, and the houſes of the principal Ca- 


tholics attacked and plundered; on which the Lord Provoſt publiſhed a 
6 ; » fingular-_ 


\ 


+. 


Mr. Fox roſe after the diviſion, and in the moſt poignant language repro- 
bated the conduct of: thoſe men who had thus receded from the ſolemn 
engagements they had ſo recently entered into; and Mr. Dunning 
ſcrupled not to charge theſe members with direct treachery to the na- 
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ſingular Proclamation, aſoribing the riots to the “ apprehenſions; ſears, 
and diſtreſſed minds of well-meaning. people, and aſſuring them that no 
repeal of the Penal Statutes would take place.” Encouraged by this 
wretched puſillanimity, the fanatics formed themſelves into a ſociety, 
Nyled the © Proteſtant Aſſociation,“ to oppoſe any remiſſion of the pre- 


ſent perſecuting laws againſt the Papiſts, and of this aſſociation Lord 
George Gordon was choſen Prefident—a man in the higheſt degree wild, 


eccentric, and enthuſiaſtical. This affociation was gradually extended 


to England, and much pains were taken by inflammatory harangues and 
pamphlets to prejudice the minds of the vulgar againſt the late wiſe and 


ſalutary relaxation of the penal code. It was at length determined to 


prepare a petition for a repeal of the law in queſtion, which is affirmed 


to have obtained one hundred and twenty thouſand ſignatures, or marks, 


of men of the loweſt orders of ſociety, whoſe exceſs of zeal could be 
equalled only by the groſſneſs of their ignorance ;—a combination of 


qualities at once ridiculous and terrible. Lord George Gordon, who 


was himſelf a member of the Houſe of Commons, declined to preſent 


this petition, unleſs he were accompanied to the Houſe by at leaſt twenty 
thouſand men. Bahnen wide 


* 


A Public Meeting of the Aſſociation was, in conſequence, convened 


in St. George's Fields, June 2, 1780, whence it was ſuppoſed that not 


Teſs than fifty thouſand perſons proceeded in regular diviſions, with Lord 
George Gordon at their head, to the Houſe of Commons, where their 
petition was preſented by their preſident. Towards evenitly this mul- 
titude began to grow very tumultuous, and groſsly inſulted various Mem- 
bers of both Houſes, compelling them in paſſing to and from the Houſe 


to cry, No Por ER Y] and to wear blue cockades. During the debates on 


the petition, Lord George Gordon frequently addreſſed the mob without, 
in terms calculated to inflame their paſſions, and expreſsly ſtating to them, 


e that the people of Scotland had no redreſs till they pulled down the Popiſh 


chapels.” After the adjournment of the Houſe, the mob, on this ſuggeſtion, 
immediately proceeded to the demolition of the chapels.of the Sardinian 
and Bavarian Ambaſſadors. The military being ordered out could not pre- 


vent the miſchief, but apprehended various of the ringleaders. 
1 ; | K | | The 
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{The next day, Saturday, paſſed quietly; bat on Sunday the rioters re- BO O k 


aſembled in vaſt numbers, and deſtroyed the chapels and private dwellings AX: XIII. 


— 


belonging to the principal bee in the vicinity of Moorfields. 


7 


On Monday they extended their 1 to other parts of the town; 
and Sir George Saville's houſe, in Leiceſter Fields, was totally demoliſhed 
by theſe blind and barbarous bigots—that diſtinguiſhed ſenator and patriot 
having had the honor to be the firſt moyer of the bill. 


On Tueſday, the day appointed for taking the petition into confidera- 
tion, the mob again ſurrounded the Parliament Houſe, and renewed their 

outrages and inſults. The Houſe, aſter paſſing ſome reſolutions adapted 
to the occafion, and expreſſive of their juſt indignation, immediately ad- 
4 Journed. In the evening the populace, now grown more daring than 
ever, attacked the. priſon of Newgate, where their comrades were confined, 

with aſtoniſhing reſolution ; and, ſetting the building i in flames, liberated 
more than three hundred felons and debtors reſident within its walls. En- 
couraged by the impunity with which they had hitherto acted, they now 
proceeded to Lord Mansfield's houſe in Bloomſbury Square, which they 
totally demoliſhed, his Lordſhip eſcaping not without difficulty. The 


priſons of Clerkenwell were alſo forced, many private houſes plundered or 


deſtroyed, and ſcarcely did the night afford any ceſſation of the riots.. 


| On the ſucceeding day, the mob, rendered more deſperate by the miſ- 
chiefs and villanies they had already perpetrated, attacked with incredible 


fury the houſes of various individuals, chiefly Catholics, which they. had 


previouſly marked for deſtruction. In the evening the King's Bench, the 
Fleet Priſon, and the New Compter, were ſet on fire, and, with a prodi- 
gious number of private dwellings in different parts of the town burning at 
the ſame time, formed a tremendous ſcene of conflagration, to which Lon- 
don, ſince the great fire of 1666, had ſeen nothing parallel or ſimilar. 
The ſame day attempts were made by the rioters on the Bank and Pay- 
Office; but theſe, being ſtrongly guarded, happily eſcaped that deſtruc- 


tion which muſt have involved the whole nation in irreparable diſtreſs 
| | | 2 and: 
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BOOR aud ruin. What appeared moſt to excije the public indighetion was. the 

\ — , .criminal ſupineneſs of the Magiſtracy of London * during theſe horrible 
1780. commotions, apparently threatening to lay the metropolis of the empire 
level. with the ground, and which actually preſented in many parts. the 


image of a city ON and ſacked. 


Sooke es At length the King himſelf declared, with laudable reſolution „in 
King. Council, © that, although the Magiſtrates had not done their duty, he 
would not be deficient in his;“ and general erders were immediately 
tranſmitted to the military to fire upon the rioters, without waiting for di- 

rections from the Civil Magiſtrate ; in conſequence of which the ſlaughter 

was terrible: but. in a ſhort time the commotions were effectually ſup- 

preſſed, and by Thurſday noon order and e were n. re- 


ſtored. 


— 


On that day 3 George Gordon was taken into Ss and, * a 
ſtrict examination before the Privy Council, committed cloſe priſoner to 
the Tower on a charge of Hin TrxEas0n, for which there does not ap- 
pear to have been ſufficient ground, and on his trial he was ſubſequently . 
acquitted. An impeachment by the Houſe of Commons for High Crimes 
and Miſdemeanors wquld have been a mode of procedure far more eligible 
and efficacious, and would indubitably have inſured that punifhment 
which his raſh and inſolent conduct fo juſtly merited. 


— 


A Special Commiſſion was iſſued for the trial of the rioters, of whom 


a very great number, conſiſting of men very oppoſite in deſeription and 
character, were apprehended. Pord Chief Juſtice De Grey, whoſe mild 
and benignant diſpoſition, as well as bis infirm health, was ill-ſuited to 


* It moſt aſſuredly was not forgotten that Mr. Gillam, an excellent magiſtrate of the 
county of Surry, was tried at the Old Bailey for his life, in conſequence of the order given 
by him at the riots in St. George's Fields, A. D. 1768, for the military to fire, after long 
and patiently enduring the ſevereſt provocations from the rioters, and twice reading the Riot 
Act. Such a precedent could not but tend, in ſimilar emergencies, moſt dangerouſly to en- 
feeble the power of the Executive Government, 26 1 


7 ; thi 
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this painful taſk, willingly reſigning his office; the Attorney-General Book 


Wedderburne was advanced to the Chief Juſticeſhip, under the title of 


Lord Loughborough. The multiplicity combined with the precipitate 
and indiſcriminate ſeverity of the ſentences, paſſed in his judicial capacity 
by this magiſtrate upon the rioters, far exceeded any thing known in this 
country fince the days of Judge Jefferies : ſuch indeed as left the me- 


mory of theſe tranſactions impreſſed 5 the Public mind in nnn | 


un of blood. 


On the rgth' of M the Parliament met purſuant to their adjourn- 
ment, and the King, going in ſtate to the Houſe of Peers, made a very 
judicious ſpeech, © lamenting the neceſſity which had obliged him, by 
every tie of duty and affection to his people, to employ the force entruſted 
to him for the ſuppreſſion of thoſe acts of felony and treaſon, which 
had overborne all civil authority, and threatened the immediate ſubver- 
nion of all legal power, the deſtruction of all property, and the confuſion 
of every order in the ſtate ;—at the ſame time renewing his affurances, 
that he had no other obje& than to make the laws of the realm, and the 
principles of the conſtitution, the rule and meaſure of his conduct.“ 


An addrefs of thanks was deſervedly voted in reply to this ſpeech, 
without a ſingle negative. The general effect of theſe recent commo- 
tions was very favorable to Adminiſtration, by inſpiring a too well-founded 
. dread of popular interpoſition in any ſhape or upon any occaſion, how- 
ever apparently tending to the accompliſhment of the moſt defirable and 
ſalutary purpoſes. After this, nothing of material import paſſed in either 
Houſe of Parliament, and on the 8th of July 1780 an end was put to 
the preſent ſeſſion. . ; 5 


The political alienation which had for ſome years taken place between 
England and Holland became daily more viſible and notorious, A re- 


quiſition had been made by the Court of London to the States General, 
ſoon after the declaration of war againſt Spain, for the ſuccors ſtipulated 


by the treaty of 1678, confirmed by various ſubſequent agreements ; 


-, 


— 
— 
1780. 
Sanguinary ſe- 
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but no anſwer could be obtained from their High Mightineſſes. On 
the contrary, loud complaints were made of the conduct of the Engliſh 
Court, which had cauſed to be ſeized, and carried into the different ports 
of Great Britain, ſhips belonging 'to the ſubjects of the Republic, na- 
vigated under the faith of - treaties, and not laden with contraband 
goods. — This, no doubt, was in many inſtances the fact. On the other 
hand, Great Britain complained, with equal truth, that France received 
from Holland continual ſupplies of naval and military ſtores, contrary to 


the faith of treaties; and that the principle of ſelf-defence warranted 


the ſeizure and: detention of all veſlels laden with ſuch exceptionable 


cargoes. 


On the 1ſt of January 1780, Commodore Fielding fell in with a fleet 
of Dutch merchant fhips off Pggtland, convoyed by a ſmall ſquadron of 
men of war, commanded by Count Byland. Captain Fielding defiring 
permiſſion to viſit the merchant ſhips, in order to aſcertain whether they 
contained any contraband goods, was refuſed by the Dutch Admiral; 
on which he fired a ſhot a-head of the Count, who returned a broadſide :: 
Commodore Fielding did the fame, and then the Dutch immediately 


ſtruck their colors. Such of the merchant ſhips as had naval ſtores on. 


Alliance with 
Holland diſ- 
ſolved. 


board. were flopped, and the Dutch Admiral was informed that he was at 
liberty to hoiſt his colors, and proſecute his voyage. But he refuſed. to 
quit his convoy, and. accompanied the Commodore to Portſmouth. A 
memorial in ſtrong and reſentful terms was preſented by Count Welderen, 
by order of the States, in conſequence of this tranſaction, which was re- 
preſented as a direct attack upon the independence and ſovereignty, of 
their High, Mightineſſes, and a peremptory demand made of reparation 
and redreſs; to which no regard was paid. But on the 17th of April a. 
declaration was publiſhed by the King of Great Britain, by which it was 
announced, * that repeated memorials. having been preſented by his 
Majeſty's Ambaſſador to the States General, demanding the ſuccors ſti- 
pulated by treaty, to which requiſition they had given no anſwer, nor ſig- 
nified any intention of compliance, his Majeſty conſidered their High 
Mightinctles as having deſerted the alliance that had ſo long ſubfiſted 

+ ,, between, 


N 
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between Great Britain and the Republic : and his Majeſty from this time 
ſuſpended, proviſionally, all the ſtipulations of the ſeveral exiſting ER 
Faun; of the Marine Treaty concluded at Loder A.D. 1674.” 


| Holland was, n far from 4 ee in her complaints re- | 


ſpecting the violated rights of neutrality. The Powers of the Baltic, 
with a firmer tone, and in more decided language, declared their reſo- 


lution to adopt ſuch meaſures as were neceſſary for their own ſecurity. - 


Farly in the ſpring, 1780, the Empreſs of Ruſſia addreſſed a declaration 
to the Courts of London, Verſailles, and Madrid, containing an ex- 


plicit ſtatement of the principles on which ſhe had determined to act 


for the removal of thoſe moleſtations which had interrupted the navigation 
of her ſubjects, and for the protection of the liberty of commerce in 
general. 


The radical principles here laid down were :—I, That neutral ſhips 
ſhould enjoy a free navigation even from port to port, and on the coaſts 
of the Belligerent Powers. — II. That all effects belonging to the ſubjects 


of the Belligerent Powers ſhall be looked upon as free on board ſuch 


neutral ſhips, excepting only warlike ſtores or ammunition—but neither 
the veſſels, paſſengers, nor the reſt of the goods, ſhall be liable to ſeizure 
or detention. © To theſe principles,” her Imperial Majeſty declared, 
« ſhe was firmly reſolved to adhere ; and, for the honor of her flag, and 
the ſecurity of her ſubjects, ſhe had ordered a conſiderable part of her 
naval forces to be eq . to act wherever her honor, intereſt, or ne- 


_ ſhould require.” 


Denmark and Sweden acceding in form to this declaration of Ruſſia, 
and ordering fimilar equipments of their marine, -this confederacy of the 
Powers of the North acquired the appellation of “ the Armed Neutra- 
lity;” and the baſis on which it was founded ſeemed to give univerſal 
ſatisfact ion throughout Europe England alone, againſt whom it was 
maniteſtly levelled, excepted. 
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BOOK In the anſwer of the King of France it was ſaid, that what her Im- 
. perial Majeſty claimed from the Belligerent Powers was nothing elſe than 
1780. the rules actually preſcribed to the French navy, and that folid advan. 
| tages muſt reſult from this meaſure, not only to the ſubjects of Ruſſia, 
eo but to all nations.” The reply of England was cold; and civilly evaſive ; 
but this meaſure in reality excited ſo deep a reſentment, that the conduct 
of England reſpecting Ruſſia, for ſeveral years ſucceeding this period, 
may be aſcribed chiefly, or ſolely, to the alienation _ hatred originating 
in the preſent obnoxious procedure. 


The war between Great Britain and Spain had ſcarcely commenced 
when the blockade of Gibraltar was formed by ſea and land, and the hope 
of recovering that fortreſs probably operated as no inconſiderable induce- 


ment with Spain to engage in the preſent war. 


Early in the year 1780 Sir George Rodney, an officer diſtinguiſhed 
by his gallant exertions in the late war, was appointed to the command 
of a powerful fleet, deſtined for the rehef of that place, having on 
board Prince William Henry, the third fon of his Majeſty. On the 
northern coaſt of Spain he fell in with a convoy of twenty-two merchant- 
ſhips, richly laden, under the protection of a ſquadron of ſevere ſhips of 
war, to which he unmediately gave chace, and in a few hours the whole 
were taken. This ſucceſs was, however, only the prelude to another and 


much greater. 


victory off On the 16th of January, off Cape St. Vincent, he deſeried a Spaniſh 
= Om ſquadron, conſiſting of fourteen fail of the line, which he directly bore - 

down upon, and, notwithſtanding the ſtormineſs incident to the ſeaſon, 

taking the lee-gage, in order to prevent the enemy from retreating into 

their own ports; at four in the afternoon the action began, and in little 

more than half an hour one of the Spanith ſhips blew up with a dreadful 

exploſion. The engagement nevertheleſs. continued with unabating 

fury in the midſt of darkneſs and confuſion, and before morning the 


Phoenix of 80 guns, Don Juan de Langara the Spaniſh Admiral's own 
C4 63 | ſhip ; ; 
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ſhip ; the Monarca, the Princeſſa, the Diligenti, of 70 guns each, ſiruck 
their colors; the St. Julien and St. Eugenio were alſo captured, but 
through the violence of the tempeſt were afterwards driven on ſhore and loſt, 
The others eſcaped in a very ſhattered condition, and the whole ſquadron, 
as to any immediate capability of ſervice, might be conſidered as anni- 
hilated. Though the force of Admiral Rodney was greatly ſuperior, his 
| ſkill and courage were fully apparent in the mode of conducting the 
attack, which the violence of the ſtorm, the darkneſs of the night, and 
the vicinity of a lee-ſhore every where encircled with ſhoals and breakers, 
rendered very dangerous. The Admiral's own ſhip, the Sandwich, and 
ſeveral others, were in extreme hazard of being loſt on the ſhoals of St. 


Lucar, and did not get into deep water till the next day. 


Aſter effecting the . cke object of his commiſſion, the relief of 
Gibraltar, Sir George Rodney proceeded to the Weſt Indies, ſending 
home his prizes under the care of Admiral Digby, who on his paſſage 
captured the Prothee, a French ſhip of 64 guns, and part of her convoy 
of merchant ſhips, 


No ſooner had Admiral Rodney taken upon him the command in the 


Weſt Indies, than every poſſible exertion was made to bring on a general 


- 
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1780. 


action, which Count de Guichen, who commanded the French fleet, 


cautiouſly avoided ; but intelligence being received that in the night of 
the 1 5th of April, 1780, they had put to ſea with their whole force, Ad- 
miral Rodney, who was ftationed at St. Lucie, immediately followed, 


and early on the morning of the 17th came in ſight of the enemy; 


Indecifive en- 
gagement be- 
tween Str Geo, 
Rodney, and 
the Count de 


at noon the Admiral made the fignal for a general and cloſe engagement, &i-tv. 


ſetting himſelf a noble example of courage to the fleet by bearing down 
upon the French Admiral, whom he fought with unremitting fury till 
the enemy bore away, leaving the Sandwich, which from cauſes not eafily 
or clearly aſcertainable was very ill ſupported in this action, a mere 
wreck upon the water, Other partial and indecrfive encounters alſo took 
place, in which little inferiority of {kill or courage was diſcermble on the 
part of the Prench officers or ſeamen, 
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B 2 0 K During theſe tranſactions in the Weſt Indies Don Galvez, the Spaniſh - 
_, Governor of Louiſiana, reduced the Britiſh ſettlements on the Miſſiſippi, 


1780, and had made great progreſs in the conqueſt of the province of Wet 
Welt Florida 12 
> conquered by Florida, though Penſacola held out to the next year. 


the Spaniards. 


88 As a very inadequate counterbalance to theſe ſucceſſes, an expedition 

tured by the had been undertaken from Jamaica to the Spaniſh main; and the fortreſs 
7 of Omoa, which contained a conſiderable booty in ſpecie and merchandiſe, 
op ings taken by ſtorm, but ſoon afterwards evacuated. A very heavy miſ- 

| taken by the fortune in the autumn of this year took place, in the entire capture of the 

Spaniarts- outward bound Eaſt and Weſt India fleets in the Bay of Biſcay by the 
Spaniards—a loſs which had no parallel in the naval and commercial 

hiſtory of Great Britain, ſince the famous capture of the Smyrna fleet 


in the rejgn of King WIILLIAV. WY, 4 


Military ope- The war in the northern provinces of America ſeemed throughout the 
: 8 whole of the ſummer of 1780 to be almoſt at a ſtand. On the 1oth 
of July, a large body of French troops commanded by the Comte de 
Rochambeau, under convoy of a conſiderable fleet, arrived at Rhode- 

Iſland. This the Comte aſſured the States was only the vanguard of a 

much greater force deſtined by the King, his Sovereign, to their aid. A 

ſcheme was ſoon after formed by Sir Henry Clinton and Admiral Ar- 

buthnot, of a combined attack againſt the French and Americans at 
Rhode-Iſland; and a large proportion of the forces ſtationed at New 

Vork were embarked for that [purpoſe : but General Waſhington, by a 

rapid movement paſſing the North River, and advancing to New York, 


compelled them to deſiſt from their purpoſe. 


Philanthropic It affords a grateful relief from the ſenſations which oppreſs the mind 
_ nr wand in liſtening to the tale of human folly and wretchedneſs, to revert to 
VETO” an act of the moſt exalted philanthropy paſled about this period by the 
Legiſlature of Pennſylvania, to the following purport : * When we con- 

template our abhorrence of the condition to which the arms and tyranny 
of Great Britain were exerted to reduce us—when we look back on 
Art 4 the 
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the variety of dangers to which we have been expoſed, and the de- BOOK 
liverances wrought when hope and fortitude have become unequal to the , 
conteſt,—we' conceive it to be our duty, and rejoice that it is in our 
power, to extend a portion of that ſreedom to others which hath been 
extended to us,—to add one more ſtep to univerſal civilization, by re- 
moving, as much as poſſible, the ſorrows of thoſe who have lived. in un- 
deſerved bondage. Weaned by a long courſe of experience from thoſe 
narrow prejudices and partialities we had imbibed, we conceive ourſelves, 
at this particular period, called upon, by the bleſſings we have received, 
to manifeſt the ſincerity of our profeſſion. In juſtice, therefore, to perſons 
who, having no proſpect before them whereon they may reſt their ſorrows 
and their hopes, have no reaſonable inducement to render that ſervice to 
ſociety which otherwiſe they might ; and alſo in grateful commemoration 
of our own happy deliverance from that ſtate of uxcoxnDITIONAL $UB - 
M1S8510N. to which we were doomed by the tyranny of Britain: BRE 
IT ENACT+D, That no child born hereafter ſhall be a SLavz ; that Negro 
and Mulatto children ſhall be ſervants only till twenty-eight years of 
age; that all ſlaves ſhall be regiſtered before the firſt of November next; 
that they ſhall be tried like other inhabitants; and that no Negroes or 
Mulattoes, other than infants, ſhall: be bound for longer than ſeven 
years.” — Such were the ſentiments, and ſuch the conduct, of a people 
once attached to Britain. by every civil and ſocial tie by which either 
dignity or adyantage could be derived or durability be hoped—but whom 
Britain, in the hour of her inſolence and infatuation, firſt attempted to 
treat as ſlaves, and then to puniſh as rebels. CL * 


Towards the autumn of the preſent year, a remarkable event took Decction of 
| P year, a ae 
EN, raoid, 


place in the defection of General Arnold, who commanded a conſiderable 
body of troops at Weſt Point on the North River, and who had entered 
into a ſecret correſpondence with Sir Henry Clinton to betray into his 
hands that unportant poſt, and the whole of the troops entruſted to him. 
The military talent and ſucceſſes of Arnold had raiſed his reputation 
ſo. high, that the danger of placing confidence in a man wholly deſtitute 


ef honor and probity in private life was not. ſufficiently adverted to. 
| * 5 OS The 
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/ BOOK The intercourſe between the American and Engliſh Generals was carried 


W PS on throngh the medium of Major Andre, a young man of fingular ac- 
1750, compliſhments, who had paſſed up the river unknown and unſuſpected 


from the head quarters at New York to the poſt of Weſt Point. But 
on his return by land, September 23d, after eluding the vigilanee of the 
regular patroles, he was apprehended in diſguiſe, and with a falſe paſſ- 
port, by three American privates, to whom he in vain offered great re- 


wards if they would ſuffer him to eſcape. On examination, the papers 


found upon him, and which he had no opportunity to deftroy, diſcovered 
all the particulars of the conſpiracy. His caſe being referred to a board 
of General Officers, of which the Marquis de la Fayette was one, they 
unanimouſly determined that he came under the denomination of a 
ſpy ; and that, agreeably to the law and uſage of nations, he ought to 
ſuffer death ; which, notwithſtanding the urgent ſolicitations and the 


impotent and injudicious menaces of Sir Henry Clinton, was on the 


2d of October inflicted upon him in that degrading mode * which gives 
the brave the keeneſt wound.” Such was the noble candor and mag- 
nanimity of his conduct conſequent on the diſcovery, that the high cha- 
racter of the American Commander would have derived additional 
luſtre from indulging the earneſt and ſole requeſt of Major Andre, to be 
permitted to die as a ſoldier, not as a felon. General Arnold, with great 
difficulty, on the apprehenſion of Major Andre, made his eſcape to New 
York, and was immediately promoted to the rank .of Brigadier General 
in the King's ſervice. 


In the ſouthern provinces the events of the war were of a nature 
more important and intereſting. After the departure of Sir Henry Clin- 
ton from Carolina, Lord Cornwallis was left with a force apparently very 
inadequate to maintain poſſeffion of the province againſt the increaſing 
armies of the Americans, of which General Gates, the conqueror of 
Burgoyne, had now taken the command. The Britiſh forces, having 
advanced towards the north frontier of the province, found their farther 
progreſs intercepted by the enemy, who with far ſuperior numbers were 
poſted near 1 town of Camden. Lord Cornwallis, ſenſible that a retreat 

would 


* 
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would be equivalent to an abandonment of the recent conqueſts, deter- 
mined to riſk an engagement; and in the night of the 15th of Auguſt, 
1780, the troops were put in motion, in hope of ſurpriſing General Gates 


in his camp. That Commander, with a view likewiſe to the ſurpriſal of 


Lord Cornwallis, had marched his troops during the night to the attack 
of the Britiſh camp, and the advanced parties of the two armies un- 
expectedly met in a wood near Camden. A fort of truce was obſeryed till 
day-light appeared, when the action commenced on the part of the 


Britiſh General, who was well pleaſed to obſerve that the American 


Commander had been under the neceſſity of taking a very diſadvanta- 
geous and confined poſition, bounded by ſwamps on both ſides, which pre- 
vented his making any efficacious uſe of his great ſuperiority of numbers. 
The militia, of whom General Gates's army chiefly conſiſted, unable to 


reſiſt. the new and formidable attack of the bayonet, fled at the firſt 


onſet. The continental troops maintained, nevertheleſs, their ground 
with great | reſolution ; but finding themſelves totally deſerted by the 


militia, who could never be brought to rally, were ry to retreat, 


leaving. behind them their cannon, camp-equipage, / and ſtores. This 
victory ſeems to have been the moſt complete which was obtained in 
the whole courſe of the war. The purſuit continued for more than twenty 
miles; and Colonel Tarleton coming up with a detached corps at the 
Catawba fords under General Sumpter, charged them with ſuch vigor 
that they were inſtantly broken, and the greater part either cut to pieces 
or taken priſoners. _ | 


| General Gates, who thus unfortunately. at Camden ſaw thoſe laurels 
fade which he had, ſo gloriouſly acquired at Saratoga, now, with little 


apparent attention to the point of honor, left the ſhattered remains of his 


army to the care of a General Smallwood, and retired into North Caro- 
lina to conſult with the Government of that province upon the means of 
future reſiſtance and defence. 


Lord Cornwallis, eager to improve his victory to the utmoſt, advanced, 
as ſoon as the exceſſive heats incident to the climate and ſeaſon would 
Vor. III. E permit, 


Victory gained 
by Lord Corn- 
wallis at Cam- 
den. 


Defent of Ma- 
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Extravagant 
exultation of 
the Court face 
tion in Eng- 
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permit, to the vicinity of Saliſbury, on the frontier of North Carolina, 
having firſt detached Major Ferguſon to the weftern ſide of the province 
to collect and arm the Royaliſts in that quarter. No ſooner was the: 
communication of this officer with Lord Cornwallis interrupted by the 
extenſion of the diſtance, than a plan was formed to ſurround and cut 
him entirely off. Divers corps of the provincial militia effected a rapid: 
junction with the mountaineers of the weſtern diſtricts, under the com- 
mand of Colonels Williams and Cleveland, to the amount of ſeveral thou- 
ſand men, and, marching in queſt of Ferguſon, ſoon diſcovered his en- 
campment on an eminence known by the name of King's Mountain. 
The Americans, dividing their force into different columns, aſcended the- 
hill in various directions, and attacked the Royaliſts with great fury, 
Major Ferguſon was ſucceſsful on whichever fide he directed his 
efforts; but no ſooner was one diviſion driven back, than the former- 
reſumed its ſtation, ſo that his exertions were entirely unavailing. But 
his unconquerable ſpirit diſdained all ideas of farrender ; and the unequal 
conflict continued till this offteer received a mortal wound; and no- 
chance of eſcape being left, nor proſpect of ſucceſsful reſiſtance remaining, 
the ſecond in command ſued for quarter, which was granted; and more 
than eight hundred men laid down their arms, about three nn n 
killed or wounded i in the action. A 2; | 


This diſaſter was in its conſequences almoſt as fatal to Lord Cornwallis 
as the affair of Trenton to General Howe. On the- firſt intelligence 
of it, his Lordſhip retreated to Wynneſborough, where he was much. 
harafſed by the irregular but continual attacks of the Provincials; and 
General Gates was enabled to write to the Preſident of the Congreſs, 
«© The enemy have ſo far the worſt of the campaign, having loſt con- 
ſiderably more men, officers, and arms than your army; and even loſt 
ground, as they had feveral poſts at the beginning of the campaign on 
the Pedee, all of which are now evacuated.” But the exultation of the 
Court faction in England, on the intelligence of Lord Cornwallis's victory 
at Camden, was extreme. Untaught by former difappointments, all the 


flattering and favorite ideas of abſolute conqueſt and unconditional ſub- 
. miſſion 
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loaned for: a time to be revived, © I have not the leaſt doubt,” 
faid the American Secretary of State to Lord Cornwallis in his difpatch 


of November gth, <* from your Lordſhip's vigorous and alert movements, 


that the whole country ſouth of the Delawar will be reſtored to the King's 


obedience in the courſe of the next campaign * this credulous and 
confident Stateſman thinking, as is evident, that marching through the 


country was the ſame thing as ſubduing it. It is even poſſible that the 


animation inſpired by this ſueceſs contributed to the adoption of the 


violent counſels by which at this period matters were brought to the 


laſt extremity with the States General. 


On the 3d of September, the Mercury, a Congreſs packet, was taken 


by the Veſtal frigate” off the banks of Newfoundland. On board this 
packet was Mr. Laurens, late Prefident of the Congreſs, charged with a 
eommiſſion to Holland. On being brought to England, he was exa- 
mined by the Privy Council, and committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower, 
on an accuſation of high treaſon. His papers, which had been thrown 
overboard, and by great dexterity and diligence recovered and deciphered, 
were found to contain the ſketch of a treaty of amity and commerce 
between the Republic of Holland and the States of America. This 
treaty appeared to be in a train of negotiation, and to have received 
the ſanction and approbation of M. Van Berkel, Counſellor and Pen- 
ſionary of Amſterdam. Supgh was the high offence taken by the Court 
of London at this diſeovery, that immediate orders were tranſinitted 
to Sir Joſeph Yorke, to repreſent to the States General, that the States 
of Amſterdam, as appeared from the papers of the Sieur Laurens, calling 
himſelf” Prefident of the pretended Congreſs, had entered into a clan- 
deſtine correſpondence with the American rebels, and that infractions 
and powers had been given by them for the purpoſe of concluding a 
treaty of indiſſoluble friendſhip with the ſaid rebels. His Britannic Ma- 


jeſty, therefore, required not only a formal diſavowal of ſo irregular a 
conduct, but alſo inſiſted on ſpeedy ſatisfaction adequate to the offence ; 


and the exemplary puniſhment of the Penſionary Van Berkel and his 
accomplices, as diſturbers of the public peace and violators of the rights 
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BOOK of nations; otherwiſe the King would be obliged to take ſuch ſteps as 
W e became his dignity and the intereſts of his ſubjects. The States General, 
i780, though they paſſed without difficulty reſolutions of diſavowal and enquiry, 
delaying to give a formal and explicit anſwer to this declaration, a ſecond: 
memorial was preſented by Sir Joſeph Yorke on the 12th of December, 
in which the Ambaſſador requires an immediate and ſatisſactory anſwer 
from the States. *© The King, he ſays, has never imagined that your 
High Mightineſſes had approved of a treaty with his rebellious ſubjects. 
That had been raiſing the buckler on your part. But the offence has been 
committed by a city which makes a conſiderable part of the State, and 
it belongs to the Sovereign Power to puniſh and give ſatisfaction for it: 
and it will not be till the laſt extremity, in caſe of denial or filence, that 
the King will take them upon himſelf.” The Ambaſſador was now 'in- 
formed that the memorial would be taken ad referendum by the Deputies 
of the reſpective provinces, according to the received cuſtom and con- 
ſtitution of their government. This being regarded as a palpable evaſion; 
the Ambaſſador received orders immediately to leave the Hague, and a 
Rupture with Declaration of War was publiſhed againſt Holland on the 20th of De- 
— cember 1780. This was a meaſſire totally unexpected on the part of 
the States General, who were ill- prepared for ſuch a rupture. Before 
the departure of Count Welderen, he delivered, by order of the States, 
a letter to Lord Stormont, «Web his N returned unopened. 


However unjuſt and indefenſible had been the policy of the Britiſh 
Government, the hoſtile: conduct of the Dutch, apparently proceeding 
leſs from a ſpirit of generous attachment to the cauſe of violated freedom, 
than from a ſordid and avaricious ſelfiſhneſs, had rendered them the ob- 
jets of the national reſentment and averſion. The declaration of war, 
therefore, which carried with it a reſemblance of vigor and even of mag- 
nanimity, was received with a great ſhare of approbation and applauſe. 
There were not, however, wanting thoſe who, without any prejudice in 
favor of Holland, heſitated not to affirm that this laſt act of the Britiſh 
Miniſtry filed up the meaſure of their iniquity and abſurdity, * Where,” 
ſaid they, & could be the civil or — offence for the ſubjects of a 
4 foreign 
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ſoreign ſtate to enter into proviſional agreements with the Americans, BOOK 


which were not and could not be ſuppoſed valid, till the recognition of 


American independence had taken place, and wlych, id the very words 
of the inſtrument itſelf; proſeſſed to be merely © outlines of a Treaty of 
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Commerce, ſuch as might be concluded hereafter, between their High 


Mightineſſes and the United States of America?” If to maintain an 


_ amicable intercourſe of this indefinite nature with the Americans was 
_ criminal in the Dutch, Holland could be regarded in no other light than 


as a province of England. The King of England ſeemed not to re- 
collect, that the ſubjects of the States General were not his ſubjects, 


or accountable to him for their actions. They farther affirmed, that a 


proviſional treaty or ſpeculative project, for it was no more, of peace 
and amity with America, did by no means neceſſarily imply enmity or 
ill-will to England :—that this treaty, whether it boded good or ill to 
England, had been already publicly and unreſervedly diſavowed by the 
Dutch Government; and that nothing leſs than a direct and poſitive 
injury could, in the eye of reaſon, juſtify a denunciation of hoſtility. 


As to the inſolent requiſition of exemplary puniſhment on the perſon 
of Van Berkel, who might, for any thing that appeared, be actuated by 
motives the moſt upright and patriotic ; the King of England ought to 
have reflected, that the laws of England, in ſimilar cireumſtances, 
would not have authoriſed him to have inflicted the ſlighteſt puniſhment 
on even the meaneſt of his ſubjects, who ſhould have formed the plan 
of a mere contingent agreement with the revolted provinces of another 
power, to take effect only when their claim of ſovereignty ſhould be 
actually recogniſed, and when the conditions ſhould be approved and 


. ratified by the Government to which alone they owed allegiance. 


On the whole, it may ſafely be affirmed, that a more frivolous and 


invalid plea or pretext of national hoſtility has ſeldom been urged even 


by royal logicians. The folly of the meaſure alſo was no leſs obvious 
than its injuſtice : for, though Holland was attacked thus ſuddenly and 


unprepared, there could be no doubt but that ſhe would, in a ſhort 


time, 
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BOOK time, become a potent acceſſion to the ſtrength of that + formidable con- 


XIII.  federacy which ſeemed already to threaten the very exiſtence of Britain.” 


1782, ö 0 
Diſſolution of The FouRTEENTH PARLIAMENT of Great Britain was diſſolved by 
Parliament. 

proclamation on the iſt of September, and a new Parliament conyened, 


which met on the 31ſt of October 1780. | 1 * 
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rer On the event of this diſſolution, amidſt the multiplicity of election ad- 
Geo. Saville, vertiſements uſual on ſuch occaſions, a very remarkable addreſs from 
Sir George Saville, member for the county of York, to his conſtituents, 

was publiſhed, well deſerving the notice of hiſtory, as exhibiting the 

ſentiments not merely of that eminently diſtinguiſhed patriot, but of 

all intelligent, reflecting, and diſintereſted perſons, at this alarming 

period. In renewing the tender of his ſervices, he confeſſes, that “ it 

has not been without much ſerious conſideration, and more than common 

heſitation, that he determined upon it. The ſatisfaction and honor, 

8 ſays this Ariſtides of Britain, “of attending your buſineſs have ever 
610 over- balanced the labor. But my attendance during the laſt Parliament 
Wt. | has been ſomething worſe than laborious—it has been diſcouraging, 
% : grievous, painful. Look back for a moment upon. the things which have 
4108 been done, or, being done, have been approved of by that body of 
. which I have been a conſtituent part. In comparing the preſent with 
14 the paſt ſituation of / public affairs, one conſolation only remains, that of 
{4 a being able to aſſert that there has been no meaſure of all thoſe that 
hy. have proved ſo ruinous and fatal, which I have not, as an individual, re- 
ſiſted to the utmoſt of my power :—a poor, barren, ineffectual negative is 
nk indeed all the claim I can plead to your favor; and truth obliges me to add, 
1 ks that I at length return to you with hardly a ray of hope of ſeeing any 
change in the miſerable courſe of public calamities. On this melancholy 
day of account, in rendering up to you my truſt, I deliver to you your thare 
of a country maimed and weakened—its treaſure laviſhed and miſ-ſpent, 
its honors faded, and its conduct the laughing: ſtock of Europe; Our 
nation in a manner without allies or friends, except ſuch as we have 


hired to deſtroy our fellow- ſubjects, and to ravage a country in which 
we 
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we onee claimed an invaluable ſhare.—Forbearing as well the forward BO OR 
promiſes as the ſuperficial humbleneſs of phraſe in uſe on theſe occaſions, ＋* 
L make it a ſolemn duty to lay before you, without diſguiſe or pallia- 0, 
tion, the, preſent ſtate of your concerns, as they appear to me, and the. 
gloomꝝy proſpect which lies before us. Some have been accuſed of ex- 
aggerating the public misfortunes—nay, of having endeavored to help 
forward the miſchief, that they might afterwards raiſe diſcontents. I 
am willing to hope that neither my temper nor my ſituation in life will 
be thought naturally to urge me to promote miſery, diſcord, or con- 
fuſion, or to exult in the ſubverſion of order, or the ruin of property. 
Truſt not, however, to my report: reflect, compare, and judge for your- 5 
ſelyes. - But, underſhll theſe diſheartening circumſtances, I could yet 
entertain a cheerful hope, and undertake again the commiſſion with 
alacrity as well as zeal, if I could ſee any effectual ſteps taken to re- 
move the origmal cauſe of the miſchief; THEN THERE WOULD BE A 
HOPE, Till the purity of the conſtituent body, and thereby that of the 
repreſentative, be reſtored, THERE IS NONE, I look upon reſtoring 
election and repreſentation in ſome degree for I expe no miracles— 
to their original purity, to be that bent Which all other efforts will 


be vain, and ridiculous.” 
| oy. - 


For the accompliſhment of this moſt important purpoſe, he conclides 
with expreſſing his carneſt wiſh, © that whatever is thought of may be 
purſued with that true ſpirit of firmneſs and moderation, which belongs 
to the cauſe. of juſtice ; and above all, that, by every means that can be 
deviſed, a good underſtanding and union may be infured amongſt re- 
ſpectable men of all ranks and deſcriptions, who agree in the main prin- 
ciples of liberty, whatever differences may ſubſiſt in ſmaller points, or in = 
matters not calling for immediate diſcuſſion.” | 


" N 
F 
. 


At the meeting of the new Parliament, Mr. Cornwall was, for reaſons Meeting of the 


new Parlia- 


which require no comment, chofen Speaker of the Houſe of Commons men Nr. 
| Cornwall 


in the room of Sir Fletcher Norton, on a diviſion of 203 voices to 1 34. 1 


The KIxe, in his opening ſpeech, declared * his ſatisfaction in. bay 
| an 


4 


by HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Book an opportunity, by the recent election, of receiving the moſt certain in- 
XIII. formation of the diſpoſition and wiſhes of his people, to which he was 
I ALWAYS mclined to pay the UTMOST ATTENTION ! He acknowledged 
the arduous fituation of public affairs ; but the late fignal ſuceeſſes of 

his arms in Georgia add Carolina would, he truſted, have important con- 


ſequences, in bringing the war to a happy concluſion.” 


An amendment to the addreſs, confiſting in the omiffion of ſeveral 
complimentary paragraphs, was moved in the Houſe of Commons by 
Mr. Thomas Grenville, The BTESSINES of his Majeſty's reign being 
recognifed in the propoſed addreſs, in high-flown terms, as inſpiring 
ſentiments of reverence and gratitude, Mr. Fox declared, © that in this 
part of the addreſs he could not _ concur, as he was yet to learn what 
thoſe BLESSINGS were. The preſent reign had been one continued 
tiſſue of diſgrace, misfortune, and calamity. As to the honorable men- 
tion made of the late ſucceſſes in America, and of the gallant officers 
by whom they had been obtained, he ſhould anſwer that he would not 
concur in applauding his own brother, who was now ſerving in America, 
for any ſucceſs he might obtain. He never had joined, and as long as 
he lived he never would join, in a vote of thanks to apy officer, whoſe 
laurels. were gathered in the American war; for he regarded that war 
'as the fountain-head of all the miſchief and miſery under which this 
. . country now labored: and he was well convinced that the miniſterial 
. | proſpects of ſucceſs, however tranſiently flattering, would be cloſed in 
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i 5 diſappointment and deluſion.“ The addreſs, as originally moved, was at 
1 | length carried by a majority of 69 voices, which, when - compared with 
. the majorities of former times, afforded ſome faint gleam of hope that 
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better days were gradually, though ſlowly, approaching. 


15 1781. Nothing meriting ſpecific notice paſſed in either Houſe previous to Th 
1 805 the receſs of Parliament; but on the 25th of Jannary 1781, two days 

15 only after they had re- aſſembled, Lord North delivered to the Houſe of 

5 Ni Commons a meſſage from the King, in which his Majeſty acquainted 

18 | them, * that, during the receſs of Parliament, he had been obliged to 
|"... | direct 
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| PO OD. ; 
direct letters of marque and general repriſal to be iſſued againſt the 


States General of the United Provinces. For the cauſes and motives of 


his conduct he referred to his public Manifeſto, which, with various 
other papers, he had ordered to be laid before the Houſe.” At the 
doſe of a long ſpeech, juſtificatory of the late meaſures of Government, 
Lord North moved, “ That an addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, 
aſſuring bim that the Houſe would, with a firm and determined reſolu- 


tion, ſupport the juſt and neceſſary war againſt Holland, for the main- 


tenance of the honor of his crown, and the rights and intereſts of his 
people.” This motion was ſeconded by Lord Lewiſham ; but it was 
not carried without a long and animated debate, in which Mr. Thomas 
Townſhend, afterwards created Lord Sydney, particularly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf, He ſeverely cenſured “ the late long adjournment, which was 
only calculated to free the Executive Government from the control and 
inſpection of Parliament, who had now only to ratify what the raſhneſs 
of Miniſters had moſt unadviſedly done. In this manner had the Houſe 
been led into the American war, that fatal ſource of all our calamities. 
In this manner had the French reſeript been announced; and after- 
wards the Spaniſh reſeript; and at length the declaration of war againſt 
Holland, our antient and natural ally. Year after year had the Mini- 
ſter acquainted the Houſe with a new enemy, but never had he yet 
brought them the welcome information of a new friend. Much had 
been faid of the provocations we had received from Holland, and the 
predominance of a French intereſt in that country—but had Holland 


received no provocation from us? The infolence of the Britiſh me- 


morial preſented to the States in 1777, contributed more than any thing 
elſe to the prevalence of the French faction in Holland. It had been 
ſtated, as a ſerious ground of offence, that Holland had not complied 
with the requiſition of troops, which by treaty ſhe had engaged to fur- 


niſh. But it was notorious, that, in the event of this compliance, 


Holland would have been immediately invaded by France ; and, in con- 
formity with the ſame treaties, we muſt then have ſent a much greater 


aid to the aſſiſtance of the Republic. If the Dutch at The _— period 


Vo. III. F had 
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war againſt 


Holland. 
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- BOOK had changed their political ſyſtem reſpecting this country, it was owing 
1 XIE to the criminal conduct of an Adminiſtration who had precipitated us 
1781. into a war, whence, all our misfortunes had ariſen, In conſequence of 
that war, our American commerce was loſt ; and could it be a matter of 
ſurpriſe that the Dutch, a people who exiſted by commerce, ſhould be 

deſirous to ſecure a ſhare of it? We were abandoned, not by the Dutch 
only, but by all the powers of Europe, who were all equally convinced, 

that, under the preſent wretched adminiſtration of affairs, whoever be- 

came the ally of Great Britain would only ſhare in her diſgrace and her- 


misfortunes.” 


In the Houſe of Lords, the Duke of Richmond, Lord Shelburne, and 
Lord Camden inculcated the ſame ideas with great' animation and ability. & 
« As to what was called zþe treaty between Holland and America,” Lord | 
Camden faid, © it was the merg unauthoriſed act of Van Berkel, and be- 
trayed neither directly nor indirectly any. intention in the States General 
of an hoſtile nature. It did not even appear that they knew any thing of 
this man or his colleagues; and much leſs that they had determined to- 
ratify this pretended treaty, or project of a treaty, by which no one was 
boubd, and no one could be injured.” OW 


His Lordſhip contraſted the conduct of the preſent Miniſters. to the 
States General; with that of Lord Chatham, who, in the zenith of his vic- 
tories, had never deviated from the line of reſpect and moderation. He 
was too wiſe and magnanimous, whatever might be the cauſes of com- 
plaint, to adopt the ſtyle and language of that provoking, arrogant, and 
indecent memorial, to which, more than to any other circumſtance. what- 
ever, the ſubſequent conduct of the Republie might be attributed. His 
Lordſhip was of opinion that the manifeſto againſt Holland ought not to 
receive the ſanction of their Lordſhips, till ſtronger evidence were pro- 
duced of the neceſſity, juſtice, and policy of that meaſure : and, if no 
better grounds of hoſtility ſhould be the reſult of a more particular en- 


quiry, Parliament would. be bound. to order immediate reparation and 
6 9 | ſatisſaction 
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ſatisſaction · to be given ſor the injury already ſuſtained by Holland; 
and an end would be of courſe put to the farther proſecution of hoſ- 
eee ON vac; oct e 978 | 


1 


In both Houſes, nevertheleſs, the addreſſes were carried by great ma- 
Jorities ; but the diſſentient Peers recorded their objections ip a ſtrong 
and vigorous proteſt, . Their Lordſhips declare, “that they can never 
believe a rupture ſo contrary to the uniform and approved policy of our 
ableſt ſtateſmen can have become neceſſary, on our part, without groſs 
miſmanagement in our councils ; and that honeſt and able miniſters 
might have prevented zhis, amongſt other wretched conſequences of the 
unfortunate American war“ The States General themſelves, in their 
counter-memorial, affirm, „that the plan or project of a treaty with 
America, which had excited, to ſuch a degree, the diſpleaſure of the King 
of England, although it depended altogether on the anterior recognition 
of American independence, had been, however, without hefitation diſ- 
avowed by them. But the puniſhment inſiſted upon was not within 
their power, and they could not aſſent to it, without ſtriking at the root 
of the fundamental conſtitution of the State. That, obliged by what is 
held moſt ſacred to defend the rights and privileges of their ſubjects, the 
Republic could not forget itſelf ſo far as to ſubmit to the will of his 
Britannie Majeſty, by attempting to overturn thoſe rights and privileges, 
and exceeding the limits preſcribed by the fundamental laws of its go- 
vernment. I boſe laws required the intervention of the judicial depart- 
ment, and thoſe were the means which the States of Holland, to whoſe 
peculiar cognizance it belonged, had refolved to uſe, by requiring on this 
ſabje& the advice of the Cqurt of Juſtice eſtabliſhed in their province. 
Of this the Chevalier Yorke had been formally appriſed :—but what was 
the aſtoniſhment of their High Mightineſſes, when the ſaid Ambaſſador, 
calling the ſaid reſolve illuſive, flatly refuſed to tranſmit it to his Court! 
This obliged their High Mightineſſes to fend it to Count Welderen, 
their Miniſter in London, with orders to lay it before his Britannic 


Majeſty, whoſe Miniſters had nevertheleſs returned it unopened to the 


Ambaſlador.“ 
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BOOK The war, thus raffily and haughtily commenced, was conducted in 
\ XIII. the bitter ſpirit of animoſity and revenge. But. before' the military 
1781. operations of the year are entered upon, it will be proper to terminate 


the civil and parliamentary * of the preſent _ 


\ 


Reform — The famous Reſorm Bill of Mr. Burke was revived ſoon after the 
een and receſs : but, on the motion for. the ſecond reading, it was rejected, in toto, 4 


again 3 by 2 majority of 2 33 voices to 190 though ably and powerfully ſup⸗ 


ported by many of the maſt eminent Members ef the Houſe. 


Amongſt the ſpeeches which attracted moſt ſtrongly the public atten» 
tion was that delivered with much grace and energy by Mr.. William: 
Pitt, ſecond: ſon of the late Earl of Chatham, who in' very. early youth- 
had been elected a member of the-prefent Parliament, and who now ex- 
hibited himſelf to an admiring nation as equally the heir of his talents 
and virtues. *©* One great object,“ Mr: Pitt ſaid, “ of all the petitions 
which had been preſented;. was a: recommendation of œconomy in the 
public expenditure; and the deſign of the prefent bill was, to carry 
into effect the wiſhes of the people, by introducing a ſubſtantial ſyſtem 
of ceconomy. — Beſides the benefits which would reſult from the bill in 

this reſpect, it had another object ſtill more important, and that was. 
the reduction of the influence of the 'Crown—an influence which was 
the more to be dreaded, becauſe more ſecret. in its attacks, and more 
concealed in its. operations, than the power of prerogative.” Mr. Pitt. 


It is a remffkable fact, poſitively affirmed: by Rendorp, burgomaſter of Amſterdam, 
in a political publication, called Memorien dienende lot Opheldering, and fill uncontradicted, 
that Sir Joſeph Yorke, when ke left the Hague, went to Antwerp, and inftigated the in- 
habitants of that city to petition the Emperor to inſiſt upon the free navigation of the 
Scheldt. And it is notorious, that when this demand was, ſome years afterwards, actually 
made by the Emperor, England, far from taking any alarm, looked on with calm in- 
difference, or rather with pleaſure. But when the ſame thing was, more recently, attempted 
by France; the, balance of Europe was diſcovered to be in imminent danger of ſubverſion. :. 
. and England and Holland, without allowing any time or opportunity for explanation or 
retractation, were plunged-into a moſt ruinous and deſtructive war, under the pretext of de- - 


fending the violated rights of the treaty of Weſtphalia. 


1 285 


adverted 


4 } 


adyerted to the extraordinary objections which had been made to the Book 


bill; it propoſed to bring no more than 200,000]. per annum into the XIII. 


5 public coffers, and that ſum was inſignificant, in compariſon of the mil- 1781. 
lions annually expended. What then is the concluſion we are left to 
deduce? The calamities of the preſent criſis are too great to be bene- 

3 fited by economy. Our expences are ſo enormous, that it is uſeleſs to 

3 give ourſelves any concern about them ; we have ſpent and. are ſpend- 

ing ſo much, that it is fooliſh- to think of ſaving any thing. Such is 

the language which the opponents of this bill have virtually employed. 

It had alſo been ſaid, that the King's Civil Liſt was an irreſumable par- 

liamentary grant, and it had been even compared to a private freehold. 

The weakneſs of ſuch arguments was their beſt refutation. The Civil 

Liſt revenue was granted. to his Majeſty, not for his private uſe, but 

for the ſupport ot the Executive Government of the State. His Majeſty, 

3 in fact, was the truſtee of the public, ſubject to parliamentary reviſion. 

= The Parliament made the grant, and undoubtedly had a right to. re- 

: ſame it when the preſſure of the times rendered ſuch reſumption nece{- 

fary. Upon the whole, he confidered the preſent bilſ as eſſential to 

the being and independence of this country, and he would give it his % 


moſt determined ſupport.” 


Early in March, the Miniſter, Lord North, brought forward the 
annual ftatement of the Pablic Account. The entire expenditure of the 
year his Lordſhip calculated at twenty-one millions, — twelve of which 
it would be neceſſary to raiſe by a public loan: as to the terms of cpr ine | 
which, his Lordſhip had contracted- with the ſubſcribers, to grant 1501. ef He 
capital ſtock at three per cent. and 251. capital ſtock at four per cent. Nocta. 
for every roel. in money; thus creating a new capital of eighteen 
millions three per cent. and three millions four per cent. being nine 

millions more than the ſum actually paid into the Exchequer. To 
defray the intereſt of this loan, new taxes would be wanting to the 
amount of 660, oool. annually, i. e. 60,000]. more than the legal eſta- 
bliſhed intereſt of five per cent. : excluſive of which, as the ſubſcription 


to the loan bore a premium of ten per cent. the farther ſum of 
1, 200, col. 
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1,200,000], was loſt to the nation. Tb terms of this extraordinary 


contract were, even by ſeveral of the friends of the Miniſter, de- 
clared to be extravagantly high; and it was by Mr. Fox reprobated 
in the moſt indignant expreſſions of ſeverity, as * the moſt corrupt 
in its origin, the moſt ſhameful in its progreſs, and the moſt injurious 
in its conſequences, that ever came under the contemplation of that 
Houſe. In order to carry on a wieked, impolitic, and bloody war, 
the Miniſter would not ſeruple,” faid this formidable ſpeaker, “ to 
extort the laſt guinea from the pockets of the people. The noble 


Lord ſtands convi ed of having made, in the character of agent 


and truſtee for the nation, an improvident, ſcandalous, and proffigate 
bargain, for which he deſerves public exccration and exemplary pu- 
niſhment.” On a diviſion, the motion of the Minifter was carried by 
A majority of 169 co 111 voices. 


In the Houſe of Lords, it was again vigorouſly oppoſed by Lord 
Rockingham, the Duke of Portland, and other Peers, who in a joint 
proteſt recorded their names, to adopt the language of their Lordſhips, 
in teſtimony of their ſtrongeſt condemnation of the terms, of this loan, 
and of the MOVES which they conceive diQated terms fo very diſad- 
vantageous to the Crown and Nation.” All the influence and all the 
activity of the Miniſters of the Crown were now indeed obviouſly neceſ- 
fary to prevent a parliamentary ahandonment of the preſent ſyſtem. 
Some weeks afterwards, the ſubject was again revived in the Houſe of 
Commons, by a motion of Sir George Saville, that a ſelect committee 
be appointed, to enquire into the circumſtances of the laſt loan, to make 
an eſtimate of its terms, and report the ſame to the Houſe, © Though 
the bargain of the Miniſter had been irrevocably ratified by the Houſe, 
this diſtinguiſhed patriot obſerved, that it was not yet too late, on diſ- 


covering the ſhameleſs prodigality of the terms on which it was con- 


cluded, to paſs a vote of cenſure, or even of impeachment, on the man 
who had facrinced the public in ſo groſs and daring a manner.“ This 
gave riſe to a vehement debate, at the concluſion of- which the motion 
was rejected by a majority of 46 only, ina Houſe conſiſting of near 

400 
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4009 Members. And thus were the loud calls of the nation, for an ©-0- no 7 
XIII 


nomical reſorm in the public expenditure, ſet at contemptuous defiance FB 26 WP 


by the unprineipled effrontery of the Miniſters. | . 


Towards the end of the ſeſſion, Mr. Fox moved the Houſe, to reſolve Pcificarory 
itſelf into a committee, to confider of the American war, for the purpoſe Mr. Fox. 
of deviſing ſome means of accommodation. This motion was ſapported 
in an animated ſpeech by Mr. Pitt, who expreſſed his utter abhorrence 


of a war, which was conceived,” he ſaid, © in injuſtice, nurtured in folly, 


and whoſe footſteps were marked with ſlaughter and devaſtation. It ex- 


beginning of Sr and was ſucceeded by Mr. Spencer, who was quickly ſuperſeded by 


hibited the height of moral depravity and human turpitude. The na- 

tion was drained of its beſt blood and its vital reſources, for which 

nothing was received in return but a ſeries of inefficient victories or diſ- 

graceful defeats, —victories obtained over men ſtruggling in the holy 

cauſe of liberty,—or defeats which filled the land with mourning for the 

loſs of dear and valuable relatives, ſlain in a deteſted and impious quar- 
rel.” The motion was rejected by a my" of 73 Voices. 


A very conſiderable proportion of the preſent ſeſſion was oecupied in 
the conſideration of the affairs of India, of which the interval between 
the civil and military tranſactions of the preſent year attords a proper 
opportunity to take a general review, from the period in which the me- 
morable bill of regulation framed by the Miniſter Lord North, A. D. 


1773, paſſed into a law. 


In the month of April 1772, took. place, in conſequence of the re- Review of 


moval of Governor Cartier, the memorable appointment of Warren dc wane 
Haſtings, Eſq. as Governor-General of India; a man, whoſe conduct 1 
throughout all the inferior gradations of office ſtood confeſſedly unim- 


peached *®, The members of the Supreme Council appointed under the 


new 


When Lord Clive embarked for Europe, February 1760; he left the government in the 
hands of My. Feen pro tempore; Mr. Vanſittart being then actually appointed, and 
arriving at Calcutta in the month of July. Mr. Vanſittart remained in Bengal till the 


Lord 
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BOOK new AR were; Sir John Clavering Colonel Maulbap and hip Nunntis 
_ Eſq. than whom perſons of more inflexible probity and enlightened bes 
178t. neficence could not have been ſelected by the wiſdom of Parliament, 
for the purpoſe of ſtemming that tide of corruption and rapacity which 
mundated the government of India throughout all its departments and 
ramificationsz and which, when opportunities and temptations ariſe to 

a certain height, ſhall ceaſe to“ overleap the mounds of right” when the 

Ganges ſhall ceafe to flow. It is remarkable, that theſe three gentlemen 

were impreſſed with ſo high an idea of the merits of Mr. Haſtings, 

upon wheſe powerful aid and local experience they depended to give 

efficacy to their exertions in the public ſervice, that Sir John Clavering, 

with the approbation of, his co-adjutors, had actually addreſſed the King, 

previous to their departure from England, to beſtow upon the Governor 

1ome diſtinguiſhed mark of his royal fayor, with a view to induce him to 
relinquiſh the intention which he was Dt to entertain of AC 


the government. 


On the arrival of the new Counſellors in India, in the autumn of 1774, 
their aſtoniſhment was great to find the whole ſyſtem and policy of Mr. 
Haſtings diametrically contrary to their pre-conceived ideas of his cha- 
rater. His manners alſo were marked by a coldneſs and Bauteur wholly 
incompatible with the cordiality of friendſhip; and they had the cha- 
grin to perceive, that they were regarded by him not gs aſſociates in the 
great and necefiary work of reform, but in the odious light of detectors, 
ſpies, and rivals. The project ſo univerſally and juſily execrated in 
England, of ſetting up the lands of the zemindars, polygars,” &e, to pub- 


Lord Clive. On the ſecond reſignation of Lord Clive, Mr, Verelſt was nne! to the 
government of Bengal. To him ſucceeded Mr. Cartier. Both theſe gentlemen entered 
into the views, and ated upon the ſyſtem eſtabliſhed by Lord Clive. At length the Sul- 
livan party prevailing in the Direction, Mr. Haſtings was, in oppoſition to the influence 
of his Lordſhip, appointed Governor of Bengal: and the more ſecret tranſactions, with the 
concomitant intrigues and cabals, which diſtinguiſhed his adminiſtration, can be perfectly 
underſtood only by thoſe who have waſted their time in developing the complex and claſh- 
ing intereſts, and never-ceaſing contentions and animoſities, of the Clive and Sullivan 
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Mr. Haftings himſelf. In the ſpace of about 200 years, during which 
the kingdom of Bengal and its appendages had been under the Maho- 
medan government, the original ground rents or heriots, auſſil jumma, 
of the zemindars, and other great hereditary landholders who held 
under the Government, had never been raiſed ; and a permanent intereſt 
being thus created in the land, the talookdars, polygars, and ryots, 
who poſſeſſed the fubordinate rights of property under the zemindars, 
were neither themſelves oppreſſèed, nor allowed to oppreſs the actual oc- 
cupants and cultivators of the ſoil. But from the fatal period that- Ben- 
gal fell 'into the hands of the Engliſh, the ſecurity of property was no 
more . After being ſubject for a ſucceſſion of years to every depreda- 
tion and invaſion, Mr. Haſtings, amongſt the firſt acts of his gorern- 
ment, inſtituted. a CommrTTEee of Circuit, inveſted with the tran- 
ſcendent power to diſpoſe of all the lands in the kingdom, from the 
higheſt zemindar down to the loweſt ryot, by public auction, or farm 
for the term of five years. The pretext for this enormous outrage was 
the decay of the public revenue, of which, in conſequence of this mea- 
ſure, Mr. Haſtings had the courage to promiſe the Court of Directors 
an immediate and progreſſive augmentation ; acknowledging, neverthe- 
leſs, the country at the ſame time to be in a very languiſhing ſtate, and 
that the population had decreaſed in the proportion of one Tarxp fince 
the grant of the dewannee from the Emperor. The moft dreadful con- 
fuſion,” as might well be imagined, inſtantly enſued ; and Mr. Haſtings, 


In the reign of the Emperor Akber, famed for the wiſdom and equity of his govern- 
ment throughout Hindoſtan, a general and regular aſſeſſment of revenue was formed in Ber- 
gal, and the quotas payable by each diſtrict of the proviace, and each village of tte diſtri, 
clearly and fpecificaily aſcertained. No deviation from the eſtabliſhed rule and mode 
of aſſeſſment, as we are aſſured, took place from the reign of Akber to the elevation of 
Jaffier Ali Khan, who, in order to raiſe the fam which he had ſtipulated as a reward to 
the authors of the revolution of 1757, departing wholly from the fundamental Conftitu- 
tions of Akber, multiplied exactions, and introduced that ſyſtem of oppreſſion, which 
under the ſubſequent goverument of the Engliſh produced univerſal conſternation, calamity, 
and ruin. | 
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in his minute of April 1773, conſeſſes, © that the expected improvement 
had not taken place, being obſtructed by a cireumiſtance-which 'couLD 
NOT BE FORESEEN, Viz, the farmers having engaged for a higher revenue 


than their diſtricts could afford. It is true, ſays he, that the lands were 


almoſt all over- bid for; and many let to indigent and deſperate adven - 


turers ; but this was UNAVOIDABLE IN SUCH A MODE.” But this con- 


ſequence being confeſſedly ' unavoidable, candor would degenerate into 
folly, to credit the declaration that it was not fore/een. The deficiency in 
the revenue was in fact enormous, falling, in five years, no leſs than two 
millions and a half ſhort of the ſettlement. But the ſubſequent conduct 
of Mr. Haſtings furniſhed the moſt ſatisfactory clue to this buſineſs. The 
lands being on all hands admitted to be partially over-rated, the Go- 
vernor and Council were of courſe called upon to exerciſe a diſcre- 
tionary power of remiſſion. / This opened an immenſe field of fraud and 
peculation, and could not fail to prove to individuals in certain ſituations 
an exhauſtleſs ſource of wealth. The Court of Directors declared-them- 
ſelves, in the ſequel, © fully aware of the duplicity which had been 
practiſed in the letting of the lands in Bengal ; that flagrant corruption 
and great oppreſſions had been committed ;” and they ordered a proſe- 
cution to be commenced againſt the perſons who compoſed the Com- 
mittee of Circuit. But after long and ſtudied delays, Mr. Haſtings ul- 
timately propoſed, and carried his propoſition in Council, + that orders 
ſhould be given for withdrawing the ſaid proſecution.” It is worthy of 
remark, that the banyan or black ſteward of Mr, Haſtings, Cantoo Baboo, 
rented, under the new tenure, lands to the value of 130, oool. per annum; 
and remiſſions to a very great amount were granted to this man, as well 


as to all thoſe whoſe reaſons appeared to the Governor and Council 


equally valid. The zemindary of Baharbund, taken from the rannee 
of Radſhi, was alſo given in perpetuity to Cantoo Baboo, at a rent of 
82,000 rupees, although the value of it was rated at 350,000. The 
fame Cantoo Baboo was alſo permitted to contract largely for the pro- 
* of the Company's mveſtments; “ but this,” the Court of Direc- 
tors, in their general letter of December 1776, ſay, © we poſitively 
forbid in future.“ The aſtoniſhment into which Sir John Clavering and 

3 his 
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his colleagues were thrown, on being appriſed of this extraordinary ſtate 
of things in Bengal, was much increafed by the alarming information 
of a war, 'into which the Governor General had recently entered, in con- 
junction with the Vizier Sujah ul Dowla, Nabob of Oude, for the ab- 
ſolute conqueſt and xxTIRATTOx of the nation of the Rohillas, inha- 
biting the fertile and beautiſul province of Rohileund, ſituated to the 
northward of the dominions of the Yizier, and bounded by the high range 
of mountains dividing Hindoſtan from Tartary. It was not pretended 
by Mr. Haſtings, that the Company had received any injury whatever 
from the Rohilla nation; but that we engaged in the war ſolely as allies 
of the Nabob Vizier. The cauſes or pretexts of the quarrel, with reſpe& 
to the Vizier himſelf, were of a nature palpably unreaſonable and unjuft. 
The Rohilla nation, being involved in hoſtilities with the Mahrattas, 


had applied to the Vizier for aſſiſtance, who agreed to furniſh them with 


a large body of troops for an equivalent in money. But, through the 
dilatory, or perhaps inſidious, policy of the Vizier, the auxiliary troops 
did not arrive till the enemy were repulſed. The Rohilla Government, 
therefore, objected to the payment of the promiſed ſtipend ; on which 
the Vizier, with the previous and eager concurrence of Mr. Haſtings, 
determined to declare war againſt the Robillas®, a brave, free, and ge- 


- nerous people, for the purpoſe of adding ſo defirable a territory to his 


dominions. The Rohillas, in the higheſt degree alarmed at this con- 
federacy, offered to ſubmit the whole cauſe of diſpute to the arbitration 
of the Engliſh; but this was peremptorily refuſed by Mr. Haſtings, 
who urged the Vizier, already wavering in his purpoſe, in ſtrong terms 
to the execution of his deſign, declaring to him, © that it would be ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to perſevere in it until it ſhould be accompliſhed ; and 


* This is the Rohilla ftatement of the caſe. Nevertheleſs it muſt be acknowledged that 
Sir Robert Barker and the other officers employed in this expedition ftrongly atteſt the per- 
formance of the ſervice contracted for by the Vizier, in their reſpe&ive examinations at the 
bar of the Houſe of Commons. But if the object of the Rohilla war had been merely the 
recovery of a ſum of money, whether juſtly or unjuſtly claimed, it would, in a moral and 
political view, have been a ©:trifle light as air,” and ſpotleſs as innocence, in compariſon of 
that © blackneſs of darkneſs” in which it is now enveloped. _ 
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BOOK that he could not hazard or anſwer for the diſpleaſure of the Company, 
__ they ſhould find themſelves engaged in a fruitleſs war, or in a ruinous 
178. expence for proſecuting it.“ This apprehenſion was founded on very 
_ reaſonable grounds; for the Court of Directors, in their inſtructions to 

the Supreme Council, had laid it down as an unalterable maxim, “that 

they were to avoid taking part in the political ſchemes of any of the 
country princes, particularly of the Nabob of - Oude, of whoſe ambitious 

fpolition they were well appriſed.“ A confiderable body of troops 
under Colonel Champion, being detached to the aid of the Vizier, entered 
the province of Rohilcund, and a pitched battle took place, in which 

Hafiz Rhamel, the principal leader of the Rohillas, and many other 

of their chieftains were flain. The whole country, deſcribed ' as *a 

garden not having one ſpot in it of uncultivated ground,” was, in con- 

ſequence of this victory, converted into a frightful waſte, and in a great 
meaſure depopulated, either by the rigors: of military execution, or by 
forcing the wretched inhabitants beyond the mountains, to wander and 
periſh in the Tartarian deſerts. For this ſervice, the Vizier had agreed 
to pay into the treaſury of Caleutta the ſum of forty lacks of rupees ; 
and Mr. Haſtings, in vindication of his conduct, alleged, and in his 
ſubſequent memorable PARLIAMENTARY DEFENCE entered upon record, 
the following very extraordinary reaſons : © The acquifition of this ſum 
to the Company, and of fo much ſpecie added to the exhauſted currency 
of our provinces ; that it would give wealth to the Nabob of Oude, of 
which we ſhould. participate; that he ſhould be always ready to profeſs; 
that he did reckon the probable acquiſition of wealth among his reaſons 
for taking up arms againſt his. neighbors ; that it would eaſe the Com- 
pany of a conſiderable part of their military expence, and preſerve their 
troops from inactivity and relaxation of diſcipline ; that the Rohillas are 
not a nation, but a body of foreign adventurers, who had made a con- 
queſt of the country about ſixty years before ; that this province would 
be a moſt commodious acquiſition, aud the weakneſs of the Rohillas, 
with the open and deſenceleſs ſtate:of the country, promiſed an eaſy con- 
queſt; and finally, that ſuch was his idea of the Company's diſtreſs at 
borne, added to his knowledge of their wants abroad, that he ſhould 
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have been glad of any occaſion to employ their forces which ſaved fo BOOK 
much of their pay and expences.” The principal of the Robilla chief. X 
tains, who eſcaped from the decifive battle of St. George, was Fyzoola 1781. 
Khan, who retired to a vemote part of the country with his treaſures, and 
the ſhattered remains of the Rohilla army; and after the death of Hafiz, 
renowned throughout the Eaſt for the ſuperiority of his intellectual ta- 
lents and perſonal accompliſhments, Fyzoola Khan was very generally 
acknowledgetl as the head of this unfortunate and devoted nation. Find- 
ing his utter inability to continue the war, he ſued in very ſubmiſfive 
terms for peace; which the Vizier, through the interceſſion of Colonel 
Champion, thought proper to grant; and a treaty was accordingly ſigned 
at Lall-Dang, October 1774, agreeably to which Fyzoola Kharr-was 
confirmed in the poſſeſſion of Rampore, Shawabad, and ſome adjoining 
diſtricts ; on condition of giving up half his treaſure, and of furniſhing a 
certain ſtipulated quota of troops when called upon. This indulgence 
Was, however, little to the ſatisfaction. of Mr. Haſtings, who had pre- 
viouſly declared with reſpect to Fyzoola Khan, © that he appeared not 
to merit any conſideration.  'The- petty. ſovercign of a country eſtimated 
at ſix or eight lacks, ought not for à moment to prove an impediment to 
any of our meaſures, or to affect the coxstsTexcY of our conduct #.” 
| The 
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»The anxiety with which Mr. Haſtings endeavored, by every means in his power, to pre- 
vent the Vizier from acceding to equitable terms of accommodation with the Nabob Fyzoola 
Khan is very remarkable, This prince, as poſſeſſor of the dependent diſtricts of Rampore 
and Shawabad, had been reluctantly forced into the war, and made early overtures for peace 
after the fatal battle of St. George. Theſe advances met with a very favorable acceptance 
from Colonel Champion, who declared, in his letter of the 28th of May 1774, to Mr. 
Haſtings, * that he wiſhed for nothing ſo much as for the adoption of fome meaſure that 
might ſtrike all the powers of the Eaſt with admiration of our juitice, in contraſt to the 
conduct of the Vizicr.” Ia this inſtance, however, the Vizier himſelf appears to have lent 
no unwilling ear to the ſolicitations of Colonel Champion in favor of a man, who, to uſe his 
own words, © had never acted in ſuch a manner as for the Vizier to hate taken hatred to 
his heart againſt him” —whoſe general character was eminently mild and blameleſs, and 
whoſe innocence with reſpect to the origin of the war Mr. Haſtings himſelf did not preten 4 
to queſtion. Nevertheleſs, in reply to Colonel Champion's letter, the Governor General 


did not ſeruple to . « oy inſtead of ſoliciting the Vizier to reliaquiſh his conqueſt of 
Fytool⸗ 
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BOOK The Rohilla war was ſubſequently condemned in decifive.terms by a 

XIII. formal reſolution of the Court of Directors, paſſed November 1995; 
* as contrary to the expreſs and repeated orders of the Court, and incon- 
ſiſtent with the principles both of policy and juſtice;“ and this reſolve 
was, with the ſingularly complaiſant omiſſion of the laſt word, confirmed 
by a vote of the Court of Proprietors. But this extraordinary tranſaction, 
ranking among the firſt and moſt important acts of Mr, Haſtings's ad- 
miniſtration, and affording a deciſive and infallible eriterion of its general 
tenor and ſpirit, demands a yet farther and more diſtinct inveſtigation. 
After the conqueſt of Bengal, the Company at home ſeemed fully ſa 
tisfied with the extent of their acquiſitions; and the diſpatches of the 
Court of Directors were from that period filled with rigorous injunctions 


to oil all offenſive vun in which they aber with good reaſon per- 


Fyzoola Khan, every 9 ſhould be uſed to Aiſuade him from ſach an intention, nec 
that it was his deſire that Colonel Champion would diſcourage it as much as was in his 
power,” In the month of September following, Mr. Haſtings, in contradiction to this de- 

claration, thought proper, in conjunction with the Select Committee of Council, to ex- 
preſs to Colonel Champion * their ſatisfaction at the Vizier's intentions of terminating the 
war by an accommodation with the Rohillas, and hoping that his Excellency would be diſ- 
poſed to conciliate their affections to his government by acceding to lenient terms,” But 
in a very few days after the date of this diſpatch, he with the groſſeſt duplicity tranſ- 
mitted a private letter to Colonel Champion, fignifying “ his hope and expectation that the 
Commander in Chief had reſolved to proſecute the war to a final iſſue, becauſe it was plain 
that Fyzoola Khan and his adherents lay at his mercy ; adding, that he apprehended much 
iaconvenience from delays ; and was morally certain that no good would be gained by nego- 
tiating. He therefore wiſhed that the Vizier would loſe no time in ſeeking for an accom- 
modation. Happily, before the receipt of this letter the treaty between the Vizier and 
the Nabob was concluded, through the beneficent and efficacious interpeſition of Colonel 
Champion, who himſelf ſigned and ſealed the treaty as a witneſs thereto. But though in 
relation to the former treaty, ſuppoſed to be violated by the Rohillas, Sir Robert Barker's 
ſignature was pronounced by Mr. Haſtings to be equivalent to a formal and explicit 
guarantee; in the preſent caſe he, in his defence delivered at the bar of the Houſe of Peers, 
poſitively denies „ that Colonel Champion did thereby engage the United Company to 
guaranty the ſame, or that he was inveſted with power ſo to do. And in the ſequel a large 
ſum was obtained, or more properly extorted, from the Nabob Fyzoola Khan as a compen- 
fation for the Company's guarantee. Such * o dare 3 is the inconſiſtency of Mr, 
Haſtings's language and condy gr hon dl” | 
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petually apprehenſive that the ambition, temerity, and avarice of their 
| ſervaiits in Indra would involve them. Neverthelefs, at the diſtance of 

half the globe from the ſcene of action, it was impoſſible not to allow in 
the execution of their orders ſome latitude of diſeretion. The fituation 
of affairs,” ſay they, in their general letter of the 3oth of June 1769, © may 

be varied by unforeſeen events at the very moment we are writing :— 

whenever you think yourſelves o0BL1GeD for our $ECURITY upon EMER- . 

GENT OCCASIONS to adopt meaſures of a contrary, i. e. hoſtile ten- | 
denay, you are to give us very full reaſons for ſuch deviation.” In an- 

other letter they ſay, © You muſt undoubtedly act according to the 

EMERGENCY of affairs: and again in another diſpatch, © As we know 5 

not what alliances may be formed to juſtiſy us in carrying our arms be- 

yond the bounds of the provinces, we are re em rrugr any 

PRECISE PLAN for your ee in use g 


Theſe 8 though: e . the part of the Di- 
rectors, Mr. Haſtings in his MixoTzs of Deregxcs prepoſterouſly per- 
verts into a juſtification of the Rohilla war; although the Rohillas were 
notoriouſly as unwilling as they were unable to do any injury to the 
Company. The real grounds of the war appeared from the firſt ſuffi- 
ciently obvious. The pretext held out was, that the Vizier, as an ally 
of the Company, was entitled to our aſſiſtance; and that, as guarantees 
of the treaty between him and the Rohilla chiefs, we were bound to 
grant it. Without adverting to the juſtice or injuſtice of the Vizier's de- 
mand on the Rohillas, it is enough to fay, that this pretended guarantee 
conſiſted only in the treaty being ſigned at the requeſt of the Rohillas 
themſelves, from their well-grounded- diſtruſt of the Vizier, in the pre- 
fence of Sir Robert Barker, Commander in Chiet of the Company's Forces, 
as a witneſs. of the ſame. It is not pretended that Sir Robert Barker * 
had authority to pledge the Company as guarantees of the treaty; and 
that he ſhould take upon him to bind the Government by ſo ſerious and 
important an act, without ſpecial inſtruction and direction, is an inere- 
dible ſuppoſition; and in fact, Sir Robert Barker, being interrogated at 
the bar of the Houſe of, 3 Whether he oonceived that he 

had 
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BOOK had by any act of his bound the Company to a guaraũtee of the treaty 
XII. , by war ?” anſwered poſitively, I DID noT.” Alſo in a letter written 
1781. even before the actual concluſion of the treaty, he declares, '* that it 

was the fartheſt from his intention that the Company ſhould in any reſpect 


whatever be mentioned in the GEO between ja re aud "ue 
Rohillas .. | [1 | 


From the firſt ſuggeſtion of this project of conqueſt and extirpation 
by the Vizier, indeed the Vizier were the original projector, it is evident 
that Mr. Haſtings urged its proſecution with an ardor far ſuperior to that 
diſcovered by the Nabob, -whoſe ambition was counteracted by his ava- 
rice, and who on cool reflection appears to have thought the prize ſcarcely 
worth the purchaſe, © I availed myſelf,” ſays Mr. Haſtings, „of his 
eager ſolicitude for the attainment of this point, to engage his aſſent to 
another meafure of much greater value to the Company—that is to 
ſay, the increaſe of his annual payments or ſubſidy to the amount of two 
hundred and ten thouſand rupees per month.” But it is ſufficiently 
evident, that when this conceſſion was once extorted from the Vizier, his 
c eager ſolicitude” ſubſided into a ſtate of mind which the artifices of 
Mr. Haſtings only prevented from finking into coldneſs and indifference ; 
and when Mr. Haſtings affirms, © that this war derived its propriety from 
circumſtances of nice relation and various detail N35 be undoubtedly con- 

founds its propriety with its won pw 


In a letter written by Mr. Haſiings io. the Vizier, April 21, 1773, he 
enlarges on the great adyantage which would reſult to the Vizier from 
the reduction of the Rohilla-country, * © becauſe, ſays he, by that means 


Mixu TEs of Davis, —It is pleaſant enough, when enquiry is made i into the cauſes 
of a war, the object of which is the extirpation of a nation, to be told, © chat it derives its 
propriety from circumſtances of nice relation and various detail,” The cauſes of ſuch a war, 
juſtice and humanity out of the queſtion, mult, upon any ſolid ground of mere policy, be ob- 
vious and important. And it muſt be confeſſed, that the cauſes enumerated by. Mr. Haſtings 
in his defence are extremely clear and intelligible. 4 The circumſtances of nice relation and 
various detail,” therefore, are tobe referred merely and ſolely to the impoſitions and artifices 

by which the Vizier was inveigled into this nefarious undertaking againſt the Rohillas. | 
the 


the. defenſive line of your dominions would be completed, by including 


within it all the land lying on that ſide of the river Ganges.” —“ The 


- ALLUREMENT (to adopt the language of Mr. Haſtings in his Defence) 
thus held out to the Vizier ſueceeded. He propoſed in reply a meeting 
with me at Benares. I found him fiill equally bent on the deſign of re- 
ducing the Rohillas, which I zxncouraGeD-as'I had before done, by 
dwelling on the advantages which he would derive from its ſucceſs ; by 
objecting with great force the oxDERs of the Com eaxr reſtricting us 
from ſach remote ſchemes of conqueſt, to which I therefore could not 
aſſent without ſuch conditions-obtained in return for it as might obviate 
their diſpleaſure, and win their ſanction to ſo hazardous and unaurTa9- 
RISED ameaſure. Having at length obtained this point, viz. the increaſe 
of the ſubſidy, I eaſily. yielded my aſſent to the Rohilla plan, i. e. to the 
plan which the Vizier had been thus allured and encouraged to undertake, 

on the ſtipulation of forty lacks for its accompliſhment. As a precaution 
againſt any effects which were to be apprehended- from the. Viæier IRR E- 
SOLUTION, the conditions originally accepted were dictated to him in 
the form of a letter, to be written by him, in which a clauſe was inſerted, 
that whether the country was conquered, or a peace concluded between 
him and the enemy, the ſtipulation for the forty lacks ſhould become 
EQUALLY DUE.” Thus at laſt, ſays Mr. Haftings exultingly, an occa- 
ſion took place, when, by a ſigbi dewation from the defenfive plan, our al- 
liance with the Vizier might be converted into folid advantages. In et- 
fect, the ſame reaſons which before urged us to ſhun every military ex- 
pedition, now operated i in the contrary direction, and recommended the 
employment of our army. for; the Og of REDUCING Our EXPENCES, 
and ADDING to our CURRENCY. 


$ Fuel the public — of Mr. Laſlings 3 not t widh to heighten 
the colors of the picture he has here drawn of himſelf | As to the mode 
in which this war of EXTIRPATION, or, to uſe that more ſoft and gentle 
phraſcology which gives a ſpecious, gloſs to deeds of the blackefi villany, 
this flight deviation from the general plan of defence,” was conducted, 
we are well aſſured that Colonel Champion never mentioned the ſervice 
Yor. Tn. H on 
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BOOK on which he was employed without the deepeſt expreſſions of grief and 
| XIII. _abhorrence. “ Whilſt all A814 knows, ſays this commander, that the 
1781. ' Engliſh gave him, i. e. the Nabob Virier, the rod, will they not rea- 
ſonably conclude that the ſcourges which the agent gives are connived 

at? will they not fay every Englifh chief is another Sujah ?2”— The 

authority given to the Vizier over the army, ſays the Colonel in a letter 

to Mr. Haſtings, dated May 10, 1974, has totally abſorbed that degree 

of conſequence due to my ſtation. My hands have been tied up from 

giving protection or aſylum to the miſerable. I have been obliged: to 

give a deaf ear to the lamentable eries of the widow ant the fatherleſs,. 
and ſhut my eyes againſt a wanton diſplay of violence and oppreffion, of. 
inhumanity and cruelty. The Company's intereſt conſtrained me in 
public to ſtifle the workings of my feelings, but I »w# give way to them 

in private—it would affect your 8£xn81B1LITY too mach, were 1 to de- 

ſcend to particulars. The family of Hafiz, the Begums incladed; have 
been driven to the neceſſity of making ſupplications for a little rice and 

water; and of the priſoners,. many have died for want of ſuſtenance. 

I wiſh to leave ſcenes which none but the mercileſs Sujah can bear with-- 

out heart- bleeding Wa me therefore as ſoon.as per ae 


In a moving repreſentation: to the Colonel from tlie ſons of Hatiz; of 
their manifold diſtreſſes, they ſay of the Vizier, © He has deprived us of 
our country, of our riches,. and even of our xoxo ; and, not ſatisfied: 
with that, he is going to ſend us prifoners to Fyzabad. We defire no 

| country, no riches, no palaces ;. but at Biffbulee are the tombs of our. 
noble anceſtors—near-them, unden ſome ſhade, we beg permiſſion to 
ſpend the remainder of our days as faquiers.” Theſe things the Colonel 
5 ſays he is compelled to ſtate, although the ungracious reception of his 
former repreſentations gave him but little encouragement. to owe the- 
cauſe i the unhappy. 


In a „ ſubſequent letter, dated June 15; 1774, the Colonel defires that; 
he may be empowered to withdraw the Engliſh troops, in caſe the 
Nizier will not otherwiſe be prevailed upon to deſiſt from his enormities ; - 


but. 
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but this Mr. Haſtings, in bis reply, declares to be. © obviouſly inadmiſ- 
ſible. Where, ſaid he, is our authority to judge or control the conduct 
of the Vizier, farther than reſpects bis engagement with us? Even grant- 
ing we had an authority to control the Vizier's conduct in the manner 
you propoſe, we muſt have demonſtration of the infallibility of the per- 
ſon we entruſted with ſuch an authority before we could be vindicated 
in the delegation of it. All the country ſubdued becomes abſolutely 

the Vizier's. On the terms you propoſe, the Engliſh commander would 
ſuperſede his authority in the government of his new poſſeſſions.” In 
lieu therefore of the expedient ſuggeſted by the good ſenſe and hu- 
manity of Colonel Champion, the Governor General ordered his Reſident 


Mr. Middleton, in whom fortunately no. “ demonſtration of infallibility” 


was required, to remonffrate and expoſtulate with the Vizier concerning 
his conduct towards the Rohillas, in order to exculpate the Engliſh 
Government from the iMypUTATION, as Mr. Haſtings well expreſſes it, 
of aſſenting to ſuch a procedure.“ But ſo little did the Vizier regard 
theſe, feeble and formal remonſtrances, that in the ſequel the family of 


Hatiz, after ſuffering the moſt dreadful and ſhocking indignities, were 


carried in r to * 


a a ohh letter from the Nabob Mahub Ulla Khan, eldeſt ſon 
* Hafiz, he moſt earneſtly ſupplicates, in the name of Gop and Chriſt, 
the. interpoſition of the Engliſh commander for their releaſe. © O my 
guardian,” ſays he, © turn your face to the buſineſs of a ſlave, and have 
us enlarged, and it will not go unrewarded.“ As to the extravagant 
plea fet up by Mr. Haſtings in defence of this moſt infamous and un- 
provoked: invaſion, ** that the Rohillas were not a nation, but a body 
of foreign adventurers, ho poſſeſſed the country by a preſcription of 
only ſixty years, it is ſurely ſufficient to reply; that the inhabitants of 
Rohilcund under their preſent government enjoyed peace and proſperity 
—that theſe people, whom he will not allow to be a nation, were able to 
bring an army of fiſty or ſixty thouſand men into the field; and that it 
might with infinitely more force be retorted on the Engliſh themſelves 


that THEY were a body of “ foreign adventurers,” who had been at 
wh os this 
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this time ſcarcely ſeven ſummers in poſſeſſion of the country they o- 
cupied. With equal feeling and animation it has been ſaid in relation 
to the general merits of the Rohilla war, «There is no power in this 
world that can annihilate ſuch a queſtion—THOVGH IT WERE DEAD, 
YET SHALL IT IVE. The cauſe by its own energy ſhall turn upon the 


force that oppreſſes it, and ſting to ware the me . that 


endeavors to "oe it en Wien n e 
Another very Merlin branfucio n, of which the new counſellors 
were alſo for the firſt time appriſed at their arrival in India, leſt no room 
for doubt, if doubt could otherwiſe have ſubſiſted, as to the real character 
and ſyſtematic policy of the Governor General. In the ſolemn treaty of 
peace concluded Auguſt 1765 at Illahabad, between the Nabob Vizier of 
Oude and the Eaſt India Company, it is ſtipulated that the Emperor Sha 
Allum ſhall remain under the guarantee of the Company in full poſſeſ- 
ſion of the provinces of Corah and Illahabad, as a royal demeſne; in con- 
fideration of which the dewannee of __ was wo a by the Woe 


in perpetuity to the Company. 


About the year 1772, the 8 who had hitherto refided at Illa- 
habad, removed to the antient capital of Dehli ; but engaging ſoon after 
this period in unſucceſsful hoſtilities with the Mahrattas, this people com- 
pelled him while in their power to grant jimmds for the ſurrender of 
Corah and Illahabad to them. But Mr. Haſtings, in his letter of March 
1773 to the Court of Directors, ſays, In no ſhape can this compulſatory 
ceſſion by the Kine releaſe us from the obligation we are under to de- 
fend the provinces which we have ſo particularly guarantied to him; 
and they were accordingly occupied by the troops of the Company, and 
taken under its immediate and avowed protection. In a ſhort time how- 
ever the ideas of Mr. Haſtings ſuffered a total change; ſor by an act of 
the Governor and Council, paſſed in June followmg, the engagements 
between the Company and the Emperor are declared to be pis80LvED 
by his alienation from -them and their intereſts, manifeſted by his re- 
moval to Dehli. Nevertheleſs, “if the Kix ſhould make oyertures 

Ih, to 


* 
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to renew his former connection, his right to reclaim the diſtricts of B OOK 


Corah and Illahabad could not, ſay they, be diſputed ; and the Go- _ F 
vernor is authoriſed to reſtore them to him, on condition that he ſhould 1787. 
nENOUN OE his CLAIM to the 'ANNUAL TRIBUTE of twenty-ſix lacks 

of rupees, reſerved to the Emperor out of the revenues of Bengal, and 

to the arrears which might be due.“ Let in the treaty concluded in 
perſon by the Governor General with the Vizier, in September 1773, 

it is aſſerted, © that his Majeſty having abandoned the diſtricts of Corah 

and Illahabad, and given a ſimmd for Corah and Currah to the Mah- 

rattas, had thereby forfeited his right to the ſaid diſtricts.” And in his 

ſubſequent report of this interview and negotiation with Sujah ul Dowla, 

the Governor declared, „that the Adminiſtration would have been 

culpable in the higheſt degree for retaining poſſeſſion of Corah and Illa- 

habad for any other purpoſe than that of making an advantage by the 

diſpoſal of them, and therefore: he had ceded them to the Vizier ſor 
fifty lacks of rupees—the nett annual revenue of theſe provinces being 

eſtimated at twenty-five lacks.” At the ſame time the Governor and 

Council determined to withhold the tribute of twenty-ſix lacks of rupees 

from the Emperor, pretending ' that they were not ſatisfied of his ami- 

cable intentions, and that the reduced ſtate” of the treaſury rendered 

ſuch payment m 


Sach was the. treatment which the Emperor of Hindoſtan received 
frem the ſervants of a foreign mercantile company, although Mr. Haſt- 
ings himſelf, in a minute recorded in the Council-book on another occa- 
ſion, declared, * that, fallen as the Houſe of Tixvx' is, it is yet the relic 
of the moſt illuſtrious. line of the eaſtern world—that its ſovereignty is 
univerſally acknowledged, though the ſubſtance. of it no longer exiſts 
and that the Company itſelf derives its antini dominion from 
its oſtenſihle bounty.“ | | 


"The dilintereſtedneſ of Mr. Haſtings in all, points of pecuniary. con- 
cern had in England been the theme of high panegyric.; but certain 


facts which came to the knowledge of the new Counſellors on or ſoon 
aſter 
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B 9 o K after their arrival in India, ſet this part of his character alſo in a light 
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which could ſcarcely be conſidered as problematical. Of theſe it will 
ſuffice to touch on two or three of the moſt conſpicuous. By the 
Regulating Act of 1773, a ſalary of 25, oool. per annum was ſettled on 
the Governor, and he was in the moſt poſitive and peremptory manner 
prohibited from receiving any preſent or donation in any manner, or on 
any account whatever. And on his acceſſion to the government, Mr. 


HFaſtings in the oſtentation of his generoſity had declared, © that this 


prohibition admitted neither of refinement nor miſeonſtruction, and 
that in his opinion an oppoſition would be to incur the penalty.” 


On the goth of March 1775, a petition was laid before the Board, 
ſetting forth, © that Khan Jehan Khan, then Phouſdar of Houghley, 
had obtained that office from the Governor, with a falary of 72,000 
ficca rupees per annum; and that the ſaid Phouſdar had given a receipt 
of bribe to the patron of the city, to pay him annually 36,000 rupees out 
of the falary above mentioned.” It being moved, © that the petitioner 
ſhould be ordered to attend the next day to make good his charge,” 


Mr. Haſtings objected to the motion ; which being nevertheleſs carried, 


the Governor declared, © that he would not ſuffer a judicial enquiry 
into his conduct at the Board of which he was Preſident,” and pro- 
nounced the meeting of the Board diſſolved. Other ſums from various 
perſons, ariſing in the aggregate to a daft amount, were acknowledged 
by Mr. Haſtings in his confidential diſpatches, doubtleſs to guard 
againſt the effects of ſimilar informations, to be privately received; bat, 
as the Governor General alleged, ſabſequently converted to the Com- 
pany's uſe. This however did by no means ſatisfactorily appear. As 
an apology for his original intention of concealment, he fays, “ Having 
had occafion to diſburſe from my own caſh many ſums which, though 
required to enable me to execute the duties of my ftation, I have 
hitherto omitted to enter in my public accounts, and my own fortune 
being unequal to ſo heavy a charge, I have reſolved to reimburſe myſelf 
in a mode the moſt ſuitable to the ſituation of your affairs, by charging 
the ſame in my Durbar account of the preſent year, and crediting them 

6 | n in 
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in a ſum. privately received,” On the firſt ſuggeſtion of ſuſpicion as to BOOK 
the motives of this conduct, he profeſſed to the Court of Directors, Sep- XIII. 
tember 1775, © that it was his fixed determination moſt fully and 1581. 
liberally to explain every circumſtance.” Being called upon by the 

Court, after a very long interval, for this promiſed explanation, he de- 

elared, “that he had been prevented from the execution of this deſign 

by a variety of more impor ant occupations ;. and that the ſubmiſſion which 

his reſpect would have enjoined him to pay to the command impoſed 

upon him was Los to his KECOLLECTION.” But by far the moſt re- 

markable accuſation of this nature againſt Mr, Haſtings, was that pre- 

ferred by the Rajah Nund-comar to the Supreme Council, in the month 

of March 1775, of various ſums, amounting to many hundred thouſand 

rupees, received by the Governor General for offices and employments \ 
corruptly diſpoſed of by him; and of this the Rajah, who was a native 
Hindoo of the Brahman caſte, and of the higheſt rank, offered to produce 
incontrovertible evidence, Inſtead of ſtating any thing in his defence, 

Mr. Haſtings declared, © that he would not ſuffer Nund-comar to 

appear before the Board as his accuſer,” and diſſolved the meeting 


Soon after this an attempt was made by the Governor to indict the 
Rajah, before the Supreme Court of Judicatare, ſor a conſpiracy againſt 
the Government; but the Grand Jury refuſing to find the bill, it was 
determined to proceed againſt the Rajah in a different mode: and while 
the charge againſt: the Governor was yet pending before the Council, 
he was indicted, upon the Engliſh ſtatute of forgery, for a certain coun- 
terfeit bond pretended to have been iſſued by the Rajah many years be- 


The legality of the power, thus aſſumed by the Governor General, of diffolving the 
Council at pleaſure, being deemed: queſtionable, the Court of Directors thought proper, for 
ſatisfaction on this point, to take. the opinion of a man very eminent in his profeſſion, Who, 
although he decided in favor of Mr. Haftings, at the ſame time remarked, that he be- 
lieved him to be the firſt Governor that ever diffolved a Council enquiring into his be- 

haviour when he was innocent.“ And the Court of Directors, in the reſult, poſitively 

forbade the Governor General to diſſolve any Council in future, againſt the conſent of the 
majority of the members actually preſent, pH 
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ſore; and which, if the charge could be imagined to have any. founda- 
tion, amounted, by the laws of India, only to a miſdemeanor... On this 
accuſation he was brought to trial before Sir Elijah Impey, Chief Juſtice 
of the Supreme, Court, and condemned to ſuffer capital puniſhment. 
Being committed to cloſe. cuſtody in the common gaol at Calcutta amidſt 
a crowd of felons, a petition was: preſented from the Rajah to the 
Supreme Council, ſetting forth, “ That after. having been honored with 
the confidence of the Nabob Jaffier Ally Khan, and after baving diſ- 
charged the firſt office in the Subahdary,. and being now ten years re- 
tired from public life, it might perhaps ſtartle the Honorable Board to 
receive an addreſs from him, dated from the common gaol at Calcutta, 
had he not prepared them for ſome. fatal change in his ſituation, by the 
repreſentation he had before made of the ſevere menaces thrown. out 
againſt him by the Governor General. Should my life,” ſaid the Rajah, 
„be taken away by the flagitious charge now laid againſt me by men 
the moſt abandoned, the facts before alluded to will remain, upon re- 
cord; the witueſſes will be ready, and the proofs producible whenever 
the Governor General has oA ſufficient to hear them. My only 
intention in ſetting forth the ſervices J have done, and the character I 
have to an advanced age ſupported, is to introduce my requeſt, that I 
may not ſuffer, from the bare accuſation, a puniſhment equal to that of 
Alcath, the violation of the moſt ſacred duties of my religion; the inſti- 
tutions of which ſtridtly enjoin a number of ablutions, prayers, and other 
ceremonies to be performed by the ſect of Brahmans before they can 
take any kind of ſood: — nothing of this can be performed in the place 
where I now am. I therefore humbly requeſt that 1 may be permitted 
to reſide, under as ſtrict a guard as may be judged requiſite, in ſome 
place where theſe objections may be obmaated. Z 95 g 


This petition being Cafe to the Chief Jufti ce, gal it being at 
the ſame. time repreſented that the Rajah bad remained for 89 hours 
without ſaſtenance, permiſſion was obtained to fix a tent on the outſide 


of the priſon- gate for 2 purpoſe of waſhing and eating. Mobarie ul 
Dowlah, 
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Dowla, Sabah of Bengal, beidgy appriſed of the deplorable ſituation of 
the unfortunate Rajah, tranſmitted a letter to the Governor and Council, 


interceding in his favor *. 


« The affair of Maha Rach Ws ſaid the Subah, is really 
hard and rigorous. The Maha Rajah has tranſacted affairs of the 
greateſt importance. When, Meer Coflim Ally Khan had taken the 
reſolution to ruin and Expel the Engliſh, the Maha Rajah exerted him- 
ſelf to the utmoſt in ſupplying them with grain and money. The ſer- 
vices of the Maha Rajah are well known to the KIR of Hindoſtan, 
Certainly he never could haye committed ſo contemptible a crime. 
People employed in important affairs will, undoubtedly, have many ene- 
mies ; and thoſe who have been active in the affair of Nund-comar 
have long been his declared focs. Taking therefore into conſideration 
the welfare of the people, I beg, with reſpect to this affair, that the 
Rajah's execution may be need till the pleaſure of his Majeſty the 
King of England ſhall be known.” 


This interceſſion, however, proved wholly unavailing and uſeleſs, In 
a paper written by Nund-comar, for the inſpection of the Supreme 
Council, he ſays, © Now that the hour of death approaches, I ſhall not, 


| for the ſake of this world, be regardleſs of the next. The forgery of 


the bond, of which I am accuſed, never proceeded from me. For the 
fault of repreſenting a juſt fact, my enemies, having no other means to 
conceal their own actions, deeming my deſtruction of the utmoſt expe- 
diency for themſelves, revived an old affair of Mohun Perſaud, which had 
been formerly found to be falſe; and Lox Imezy and the other Judges 
Ave tried me by the Engliſh laws, which are contrary to the cuſtoms of 


e while in any other view 10 notice the rapid feccelion. of 
theſe paſſing ſhadows, the regularity of dates is preſerved by remarking, that Najim ul 
Dowla, eldeſt ſurviving ſon of Jaffier Ally Khan, died in May 1766, fifteen months after his 
advancement to the muſnud. His brother Syef ul Dowla ſucceeded, and lived till May 
1770. The preſent Nabob, Mobaric ul Dowla, was the youngeſt fon of Meer Jaffier, and 
bree Ai re ER Me ans aha | 
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this country—and, taking the evidence of my enemies, have condemned 
me to death. In my laſt moments I requeſt, that you, General, wilt 
write my Caſe to the juſt King of e I ſufter, but my ä 
will certainly be mage known to him.” | 


On the 5th of Auguſt 1775, the day fixed for the execution of the et 
he appeared on the public ſcaffold without diſcovering the leaſt ſymptoms 


- di ſcompoſure. He deſired the Sheriff to preſent: his laſt reſpeaful. 


falutations to General Clavering, Colonel Monſon, and Mr. Francis; 
and pray for their protection of Rajah Gourdaſs, and that they would 
pleaſe to look on him now as head of the Brahmans. When not en- 
gaged in conyerſation aloud, his lips continued moving as if engaged in 
prayer, his beads hanging in his hand. The Brahmans who attended 


him on this melancholy occafion were in agonies of grief and deſpair ;- 
and the ſurrounding crowd teſtified their horror and conſternation at. 


_ this. event, by clamorous howlings and lamentations. The Rajah em- 


braced the attending Brahmans cloſely, and faid he was ready. My 
own ſpirits ſunk,” ſays the Sheriff, Mr. Mac-Raby, in his intereſting 
narrative of this extraordinary fcene, © and I ſtepped into my palankeen; 
but before I was well ſeated he had given the fignal, and the ſlage was res 
moved. His ſteadineſs, compoſure, and reſolution throughout the whole 


of the melancholy tranſaction, were equal to any examples of ſortitude 


I have ever ſeen or read of. The body was taken down, after RAR IR G 
the uſual time, and delivered to the Brabmans for burning.“ — Thus 
miſerably periſhed the moſt diſtinguiſhed and illuſtrious of the Hindoo. 
inhabitants of Bengal; and in the ſubſequent council. minute of Sir 
John Clavering, Colonel Monſon, and Mr. Francis, theſe gentlemen. 


with good reaſon ſay, © After the death of Nund-comar, the Governor 


we believe is well aflured, that no man who regards his ſafety will ven- 
ture to ſtand forth as bis accuſer; ;—and they remark, that in the interim. 


which had clapſed fince the alleged offence of the Rajah he had been 
promoted and employed by the Governor General; that his ſon the 


Rajah Gourdaſs was WO? to one of the firſt offices in the Nabob's 
houſehold; 
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Houſehold and that the accuſation, which ended in his deſtruction, 
was not produced till he came forward and brought a ſpecific charge 
2 the Governor General, of corruption in his office.” 


TW bonds er the Governor General in relation to Mahomed Ress 
Khan, a muſſulman of the higheſt diſtinction, was ſcarcely leſs extraor- 
dinary ; though to attempt to develop the ſecret motives which led to 
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it, would open a ſcene of dark and complex intrigue totally foreign to 


the purpoſes of general hiſtory *®. This diſtinguiſhed perſonage was, 
through the influence of the Engliſh Government, orf the deceaſe of 
the late Nabob Meer Jaffier Ally Khan, conſtituted guardian of his 


children, and adminiſtrator or regent of the Subahdary during the mi- 


nority of his fon Nudjah ul Dowla. As to his general charaQer, the 
late Prefident, Lord Clive, in his letter to the Supreme Council of 
July 3d, 1763, fays, © It is with pleafure I can acquaint you, that the 
more I ſee of Mahomed Reza Khan, the ſtronger is my conviction of 


his honor and moderation.” Alfo the Preſident and Council, in their : 


difpatch to the Court of Directors, June 1767, ſay, © Mahomed Reza 


Khan has purſued the Company's intereſt with ſteadineſs and diligence ; 
his abilities qualify him to perform the moſt important ſervices.” And 


the Court of Directors, in their letter of February 1768, ſay, © We 
muſt, in juſtice to Mahomed Rheza Khan, expreſs the high ſenſe we 
entertain of his abilities; and of the indefatigable attention he has ſhewn 


in the execution of the important traſt repoſed in him.” Nevertheleſs, 


the cabals of his enemies aſter a time fo far prevailed, that the Court of 
Directors tranfmitted orders to deprive Mahomed Reza Khan of his 
office, and to inſtitute an enquiry into his conduct. In conformity to 


his ſecret iſtructions, Mr. Haſtings cauſed this Miniſter to be arreſted 


in the city of Moorſhedabad, and to be brought down to Calcutta, 


where he was, by various artifices of delay, kept in prifon for two years. 


Oo. The true ſolution of Me. Haſtings's condul refpe&ing Mahomed Reza Khan is aha 


this Miniſter was elevated to the high ſtation he occupied by the intereſt of Lord Clive; and 


that Mr. Haſtings was, on the other hand, intimately connected with the Anti-Clive or 


* faction, to whom he owed his advancement. 
I 2 | At 
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laſt diſmiſfion of Reza Khan, Sir John Doyley was placed near the perſon 
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At length being brought to trial, he was completely. and honorably ae- 
quitted of the charges preferred againſt him: and the Court of Di- 


rectors, in their ſubſequent diſpatch, teſtify their ſatisfaRion in the reſult 


of this enquiry ; at the ſame time ordering him to be reinſtated in the 
offices which he had heretofore held. This was accordingly. done by 
General Clavering, Colonel Monſon, and Mr. Francis, who now con- 


ſtituted the majority of the Council: — not, however, without a formal 


proteſt from the Governor General Haſtings ; though the Court of Di- 
rectors again declared their high approbation of this re- appointment, 


giving him an aſſurance of their favor and protection. This was, how- 


ever, of little avail; for no ſooner did Mr. Haſtings obtain a majority 


in the Council, by the deaths, firſt of Colonel Monſon (Sept. 1776), 


and in the following year of Sir John Clavgring, than Mahomed Reza 
Khan was again removed from his offices, the principal of which was 
filled by Sudder ul Hock Khan, a man wholly devoted to. the Gover- 
nor, who wrote to the Nabob, that nothing could retrieve the con- 
fuſion into which the country was thrown, but an unlimited power 
lodged in the hands of the Superintendant : to which the Nabob, now be- 
come, to ufe the words of Mr. Haſtings, © a mere pageant without even 
the ſhadow of authority,” his annual revenue alſo being arbitrarily reduced 
from 42 to 16 lacks—exprefled in abje& terms his entire acquieſcence 
and ſubmiſſion. The Court of Directors, on being informed of theſe 
proceedings, in a tone of high diſpleaſure declared, that xo bob 


could be entertained of the true deſign of this extraordinary-buſineſs,” 


and poſitively commanded the immediate reftoration of Mahomed Reza 
Khan to the office of Naib Soubadar. After much. ſtudied. evaſion and 
delay, this order was complied with. But, on the departure of Mr. 
Francis from India, Mahomed Reza Khan was a. third time diſmiſſed 


from his office, by Mr. Haſtings, without any ſpecific charge, trial, or 


enquiry whatſoeyer.—On a retroſpective view of theſe tranſactions, it 
cannot but excite our aſtoniſhment to hear Mr. Haſtings affirm in his 
Minutes of Defence, reſpecting Mahomed Reza Khan, „I am ſure his. 
ſentiments for me are thoſe of, 6RAT1TUDE:- and AFFECTION.” On the 


of 


* 
\ 
) 
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of the Nabob Mobaric ul Dowla, to ſuperintend his expences, with a 
particular inſtruction to the Nabob, not to admit any Engliſh, but. ſach 
as the ſaid Sir John Doyley ſhould approve, to his preſence. Such was 
the ſpirit of Mr. Haſtings's internal adminiſtration. The moſt remark- 
able events relating to his external policy yet remain to be inveſtigated. 


The MARHRATTA STATES are the only people of Hindoſtan who were 
not ſubdued by the Moguls, or who never acknowledged allegiance to 
the houſe of Timur. Secure amidſt their inacceſſible mountains, they 
preſerved unimpaired their liberty and independency, and were at all 
. times regarded by the moſt powerful of the Mahomedan Emperors as 
very formidable adverſaries. This nation conſiſted of a number of diſtinct 


Gy 
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tribes, governed by their reſpective chieftains, but who all recognized as 


their ſupreme head, a prince ſtyled the Sou or Ram. Rajah, i. e. the 
Great Rajab, whoſe throne was eſtabliſhed at Setterah. Since the de- 


cline of the Mogul power, that of the Mahrattas had riſen rapidly on 


its ruins. a 
Eb + 

At this period their dominions extended ſrom Travancore, near the 
ſouthern extremity of the peninſula, to the province of Guzzerat, north- 
ward, divided from the Perſian territories by the river Paddar, the Jumna 
ſeparating them from the empire of the Mogul. To the eaſt they ſtretch 
to the Carnatic, and the dominions of the Nizam of the Decan, the pro- 
vince of Catac carrying their poſſeſſions irregularly acroſs the peninſula 
to the Bay of Bengal. Their revenues were computed to amount to 
more than twelve millions ſterling ; and their military eſtabliſhment, 
which was compoſed chiefly of cavalry, to 300,000 men. 


o 


It is a ſingular circumſtance in this government, that the ſovereignty of. 


the Sou or Ram Rajah. exiſts at this day only in name. Nana Row, 
peiſhwa or prime miniſter of the country at a period not very remote, 


ſeizing the perſon of the Rajah, confined him in a fortreſs near Setterah; 


and, uſurping the powers of the government, continued to adminiſter 
them in the name of the Sovereign. Naga, Row: dying, left the ſuc- 


py 


ceſſion 
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B BOT ceſſion to his ſon Mada Row, who finding a rival in the perſon of | 
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Ragonaut Row, his uncle, a man of an intriguing diſpoſition and moſt 
flagitious character, kept him in cloſe confinement till near the time of 


bis own death; when, being anxiouſly defirous to enfure the quiet ſuc- 
ceſſion of the peiſhwaſhip to his brother Narrain Row, he became recon- 


ciled to Ragonaut, in conſequence of the moſt ſolemn promiſes of the 
latter to aſſiſt the young Narrain Row with his moſt tender care, pro- 
tection, and advice. The credulous Mada Row ſhed tears of joy and 
ſatisfaction at this happy event, and eloſed his eyes in peace. But the 
vile and unnatural wretch, thus generouſly liberated, immediately en- 
gaged in new plots againſt his nephew Narrain; and in a ſe months aſter 
his acceſſion, September 1773, the young peiſhwa was aſſaſſinated by the 
villanous contrivance of his uncle, who expected to have ſucceeded with- 


out difficulty to the government. But the horror and deteſtation ex- 


cited by a erime of this enormous magnitude occafioned an- oppoſition ſo 
general, that the parricide Ragonaut was compelled to fly his country. 


 Unhappily he directed his courſe to the iſland of Bombay, the Govern- 
ment of which not only granted him, without heſitation, their pro- 
tection; but, affecting to admit the validity of his claims, they com- 
menced open hoſtilities againſt the Mahrattas, indulging the moſt am- 
bitious and ſanguine hopes, if the reſtoration of Ragonaut Row could 
be accompliſhed by their aid, to rival Madras and Calcutta in opulence 
C66 « 


The iſland of Salſette and the city of Baroach were quickly reduced 
by the valor of the Company's troops; but it does not appear that at 
this period the Preſidency of Bombay received any encouragement 
from Mr. Haſtings to proſecute theſe nefarious projects of aggrandiſe- 
ment. On the contrary, the Governor joined witd the new Counſellors, 
Clavering, Monſon, and Francis, in reprobating theſe proceedings; 
deelaring by an act of Council, paſſed May 1775, that the meaſures 
adopted by the Prefidency of Bombay had a tendency to a very ex- 


| tenfive and indefinite ſcene of troubles ; and that their conduct was un- 


ſeaſonable, 


ſeaſonable, impolitic, unjuſt, and unauthoriſed.” And availing themſelves BOOK 

of the ſuperiority veſted in them by the late act, Colonel Upton was ſent XIII. 7 
on an embaſſy to the Mahratta Court, for the purpoſe of negotiating a —_ 

peace, which was concluded at Poonah, and ratified March 1ſt, 1776, 
upon terms very honorable and advantageous. By this treaty Salſette, 
Baroach, and various adjoining diſtricts in the Guzzerat provinces, were 
ceded to the Company, and the ſum of twelve lacks of rupees allotted to 


them as an * incenmtication for the n * the war. 


on 600 beter band, n was Aipulated that Ragonaut Row ſhould 

withdraw from Bombay, and that no protection or aſſiſtance ſhould be 

granted to him or any other ſubject of the Mahratta State, who may 

eauſe any difturbance or rebellion in that country. Notwithſtanding the * 

folemnity of this engagement, Ragonaut Row ſtill continued at Bombay, 8 

and by means of his agents fomented parties and diſſenſions in the | | 
8 Court of Poonah, until the Mahratta Government, jealous-in the higheſt | ; 

degree of the deſigns. of the Engliſh, were provoked to receiye with 

marked diſtinction the Chevalier de St. * * or _Ambaſladoy 1 

from the French Prefideney of r ol | 


Mr. Haſtings was now completely e from the control of 
the new Commiſſion, by the ſucceſſive deaths of Colonel Monſon and 
General Clavering; and even previous to the deceaſe of the latter, being . 
aſſured of the invariable ſupport of Mr. Barwell, his own 2 vote 


gave him on da accaſions a decided majority. 


e 


111 is very eee that — the Fab courſe of the contention 
between the Governor General and the new Counſellors, the proceedings 
of the Goyernor were, in almoſt every diſpateh from England, cenſured 
and condemned i in ſevere terms, while the condu of his opponents was 
as unifortaly applauded ; (yet the Governor General was unaccountably 
edntinued in office, and ſuffered ultitnately to carry his romantic projects 
into unreſtrained and ruinous execution. In their letter of April 1776, 
the Court of Directors highly commend the indeſatigable fiduity which, | 
; 5 | 8 * £4 35 
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BOOK they ſay, appears in the laborious reſearches of the majority oi the Council, 


„ and their zeal for the intereſt of the Company, and the welfare of the 


inhabitants, as well natives as Europeans. In a ſubſequent letter, ad- 
dreſſed to Sir John Clavering, in the expectation of his ſpeedy. return to 
Europe, the Court expreſs the deep ſenſe they entertain of his ſingular 
ſervices, and the great concern they felt at the proſpect of loſing ſo in- 
valuable a ſervant. And in their general letter of May 7, 1778, they 
lament the death of Sir John Clavering in warm and affectionate terms, 
as a great and public loſs to the Eaſt India Company and to his country. 
So indeed it proved: for the Governor General, no longer reſtrained by 


the preſence of this inflexible ENSox, fixing his eyes on the weſtern 


ſide of the continent, perceived an immenſe field in which his ambitious 
and reſtleſs diſpoſition might find a boundleſs ore ol aQlivity and 


exertion *. | EY ax fl OT ** 150 I" 
On 


* Soon after the death of Sir John Clavering, Mr. Francis tranſmitted to the Miniſter, 
Lord North, a letter or memorial, dated September 1777, excellently written, and ſtating 
in the cleareſt manner the nature and pernicious effects of the policy purſued by the En- 
gliſh Government in Bengal, and the meaſures neceſſary to eftabliſh permanent peace and 
proſperity in India. In diſcuſſing the intereſting queſtion—* To what extent, and in 
what form, the actual ſovereignty of Great Britain over thoſe provinces ſhall be avowed ?”? 
he obſerves, © that the principal branches of the ſovereign power are exerciſed by the 
Eaſt India Company, partly under the authority of the Subahdar, partly under that of 
the King of Great Britain. At the ſame time, the natives in general acknowledge no 
King but the Mogul, in whoſe name the revenues are collected, and the current money of 

Bengal coined. Hence ariſe all the evils which flow from a divided dominion, The 
ſafeſt, the moſt fimple, and the leaſt invidious - principle on which this territory could be 
held, Mr. Francis pronounces to be that of a fixed tribute from the native Prince of the 
country, avoiding all interference with the internal government. Circumſtances, ſays this 
ſagacious Counſellor, inſeparable perhaps from the Conſtitution of the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, diſqualified them in every ſenſe for the duty and office which the acquiſition of a 
territory in India impoſed upon them. A body of merchants had intereſts to provide 
or, beſides thoſe which belonged to them 1 in their aſſumed character of Sovereign, Profit, 
being the only object of a trading company, became the ſole object of Government 
when the two characters were united. Commercial principles of the worſt quality, as 
derived from the conſtitution of an excluſive Company, were all the principles which the 
India Company brought with them into on ee of a great nn and 1T Has 


BEEN GOVERNED ACCORDINGLY. 33 . 
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On the 28th of January, 1778, the Governor introduced the ſubject 28 
at the Supreme Board in a very long minute, unſolding in a ſufficiently CL 
unequivocal manner his vaſt and daring projects. —“ If RR PORAH could 1751. 
be believed, Mr. Haſtings ſaid, © written engagements had paſſed be- 
tween the Mahratta Court and M. St. Lubin, the object of which, what- 


„ Aﬀer raiſing the revenues as nearly as poſſible to the level of the rents, for the ſup- 
port of their Oo, unf, they monopolized the produce and labor of the country 
for the ſupport of their Tzapz. To obtain the- higheſt poſſible revenue from the land, 
they were obliged to avow, or countenance, a principle ſubverſive of all national proſperity, 
and not leſs falſe in fact than abſurd in theory and dangerous in practice that the ruling | D 
power was proprietor of the ſoil.” On this principle they univerſally diſpoſſeſſed the here- 
ditary and lawful owners, and farmed the country to ſtrangers. In a few inſtances, where 
the proprietors were employed, it was not in their true character, but as farmers of Go- 
vernment. There is NO EXAMPLE, I believe, of ſuch an acT or rower in the aistTORY of 
HinDosTANn. '* Of all deſpotic governments, M. Monteſquicu tells us, there is none 
more oppreſſive than that where the prince declares himſelf proprietor of the ſoil, and 
heir of all his ſubjects. It always follows that the cultivation of the earth is abandoned; 
but if, beſides this, the prince is a merchant, every ſpecies of induſtry is ruined.” | 

« Your Lordſhip will ſoon perceive how much it is the general object of this repreſenta- 
tion to eſtabliſh an opinion, that to make the poſſeſſion of Bengal beneficial and permanent, 
we ſhould revert to the antient inſtitutions of the country, as far as we are acquaiated with 
them, and preſent circumſtances will permit. If it were not for the experience of ſome | 
years paſt, it might be ſuperfluous to ſay, that we provide for our intereſts when we con- | £ 

ſult the happineſs and proſperity of the people who labor for us. 

« It appears to have been the Company's original policy, or that of Lord Clive, to 
govern | theſe | provinces. through the medium of the Subahdar, and the beſt they could 
adopt, ſuppoſing them to interpoſe in any ſhape in the internal government. This ſyſtem 
was ſoon violated in fact, and not long afterwards avowedly renounced. The predominant 
power of the Council at Calcutta neceſſarily reduced the Subahdar to a cypher, and left 
him and his ſubjecta, as it always will do, a prey to individuals. Forms and appearances 
were, however, in ſome degree preſerved till the death of Syef ul Dowla, in 1770. From 
that period we ſee nothing in the adminiſtration of public affairs but enormous abuſes on « 
one fide, and an | abſolute want of power or perſeverance to correct them on the other. x7 
The | Subahdar's authority, ſince the Company's acceptance of the dewannce, has been 

gradually reduced under three ſucceſſive Nabobs, and is now merely titular in the perſon 
of Mobarek ul Dowla. The adminiftration of criminal juſtice is, however, {till exerciſed : 
in his name by the Naib Subah Mahomed Reza Khan, and we ſometimes avail ourſelves 
of the pretence of his authority. in our differences with the forcign factories. | 0 
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ever it be, mutt, if attempted, prove deſtructive to the Britiſh trade a 
influence in India. Although the Mahratta power, unallied with oth 
* was unable to cope with the Company, yet, ſuſtained by the 
French, they are qualified to refaſe acquieſcence with our demands, 
which demands the ifland of Baſſèen offers as the only proſpect of a ſe- 
curity : that no obligation' precludes us from demanding it, nor can any 
blame be imputed to us, if, as the ſuperior power, we preſcribe the terms 


of accommodation.“ N 


In addition to th demand, Mr. e in the plan ſubſequentſy 
laid 


„% The Company hold * dewannee by grant of the Mogul, Sha Allum. The treaty 
concluded by Lord Clive, Auguſt 1765, not only acknowledges him as King of Bengal, 
but ſecures to him the full poſſeſſion of Korah and Illahabad, as a royal demeſne for the 
ſupport of his dignity and expences ; and by a particular agreement between him and the 
Company, of the ſame date, they 'engage themſclves to be ſecurity for the payment of 
twenty-fix lacks a year, out of the territorial revenue, in confideration of his Majeſty's 
having been graciouſly pleaſed to grant them the dewannee of Bengal. Your Lordſhip 
knows how little theſe treaties have been regarded. His tribute was ſtopped, and his coun- 
try, though mer entruſted to our good faith, and accepted as a depoſit, fold to Suja ul 


Dovla. 
«© The Britiſh power is now unqueſtionably the art i in India, at leaſt for defence. To 


make it reſpectable in itſelf, and beneficial to mankind, it muſt be guided by ſolid, judicious 

principles of policy, and they muſt be ſteadily purſued. Enough has been done to eftabliſh 

the reputation of our arms. If we mean to keep what we have acquired, /ome care muſt be 
9 to eſtabliſh an opinion of our ſteadineſs and juſtice. 

« With reſpe& to the amount and collection of the revenues, the principal queſtions 
fl Whether the lands ſhall be reſtored to the hereditary owners? 2dly, Whether the 
revenues payable to Government ſhall be fixed immutably at a certain fum ? and g3dly, By _ 

_-what rule or ſtandard that ſum ſhall be aſcertained ? To the two firſt queſtions I have inva- 
riably given an affirmative anſwer, founded on reaſons which I deem incontrovertible. The 
third muſt be determined by the capacity of the country, eftimated from an average of tlie 
actual collections, and combined with the indiſpenſable demands of Government. The 
farming ſyflem was adopted as the act of a proprietor, with a profeſſed view of diſcovering 
the ultimate value of the eſtate, or the utmoſt that could be obtained from it. Your Lord- 
ſhip will judge how far the end, ſuppoſing it attainable, could juſtify the means. To General 
Clavering, Colonel Monſon, and myſelf, it always appeared an arbitrary, unexampled act of 
power, without a ſhadow of right to ſupport. it. The principle on which it went anni- 
hilated every idea of private property, while in fact it has been ruinous to the eountry, for 


———— — 
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laid by him before the Board, required * that the Mahratta Government BOOK 
give ſueh ſecurity for the perſonal ſafety of Ragonaut Row as he himſelf _— ; 


ſhallrequire ; that a ſpecific ſum be demanded to reimburſe the Com- 1587. 
pany for their late military charges; that a grant of territory be made 

_ contiguous to Baſſeen; and that no European-ſettlement be allowed on 
the Mabratta coaſts without conſent of the Company.” At the ſame * 
time he communieated a plan formed by the Preſidency of Bombay, to 


reinſtate Ragonaut Row in the peiſhwaſhip by foree of arms, being in- 
vited to pd b cer by andg Heben of the Mabratta Government. 


as ſole benefit of the Company's ſervants and their die. But even if the n. had in 
every inſtance been fairly allotted to the higheſt bidders, the meaſure could have produced no 
other conſequence than that of forcibly alienating the whole-landed property of the country 
in favor of indigent {trangers and agventurers, equally ignorant of the value and circum- 
ſtances of The farm, and careleſs how much they offered for immediate poſfeſſion. The laſt 
ſettlement made by the CommrTTzz of Cirxovir promiſed an immoderate increaſe of re- | 
venue, at a'time when the famine had ſwept away one THIRD p of the inhabitants, and when 4 
the country was repreſented to be in a general Rate of decay. What the real object of the 4 | 
meaſure was, may be collected from the ſucceſs of it: | 

& The balances and remiſſions on the ſettlements of the laſt five years amount to the « enor- 
mous ſum of two hundred and thirty lacks of Sieca rupees. The plain truth is, that over- 
ratement and remiſſion play into each other's hands. If the country be exorbitantly taxed, 

y the Governor and Council mit be truſted with a diſcretionary power to make remiſſions. 

This latitude once given, or aſſumed, it may be impoſſible to determine in what manner it is 

| applied, or where the remĩſſions centre at laſt, fince the diſtribution _ be ſo formed as to 
hes all parties m concealing it. — 

If we had no facts or experience to guide our nn it is apparent that a country 
expoſed to arbitrary variations in the annual aſſeſſments, at the diſcretion of a Council gf 
State, eſpecially at this immenſe diſtance from the ſcat of empire, offers temptations which 
will not be aLwars reſiſted. Improvements i in ſuch a ſtate of things are not to be expected, 
for who will employ his money or his labor in the cultivation of a foil that does not belong 


to him ? or when he had no ſecurity that the whole produce may not be extorted from him 
by a new afſefſment ?—The ſatne ſyſtem of taxation which annihilates the popeny; attacks = 


the induſtry of the ſubject, and invades the ſources of production. 

4. A xnEw PRINCIPLE muſt be aſſumed for the government of the country, or it MusT 
val. The plain and ſimple remedy is, to oblige the Company to revert to their original 
principles, to renounce the unnatural ob hen which they have lately acted, and, if it be 
ran TO BECOME MERCHANTS AGAIN.? 
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* much oppdſition from Mr. Francis and Me Wheeler who bad 
—— ſueceeded Sir John Clavering as a member of the Board, the 
Governor's propoſals were carried in Council by his own caſting vote; 
and it was finally determined to ſupport Ragonaut Row, in the event of 
the infraction of the Poonah or Poorunder Treaty, as M.] EXPLAINED: 
Aſſerting that “ the Prefideney of Bengal was in a condition to aſſiſt 
Bombay abundantly with men and money to carry on the Mahratta war, 
Mr. Haſtings propoſed to march a large detachment of the Company's 
troops acroſs the continent, ſor the purpoſe of reinforcing the Bombay 
army. This alſo being carried in the ſame manner, the deſtined rein- 
ſorcement under Colonel Leſlie commenced this rege N march of 


1100 miles early in Ne 1778. | & 1 = 5 


\. Previous to this event, a letter was received from the Court of 7 
tors, poſitively. enjoining a ſtrict adherence to the Treaty of Poorunder. 


But Mr. Haſtings, im a haughty and peremptory tone, declared © his 
unalterable determination to 8 the meaſures i in Kunde we had now 


#} 


engaged to the utmoſt of his power.“ 


In order to promote and orb the fnocels:of his project, Mr. 
Haſtings had for ſome time paſt moſt affidubuſly courted the friendſhip 


and alliance of the Rajah of Berar, Moodajee Booſla, whoſe dominions 
occupied the intermediate ſpace between thoſe of the Company and of 


the Mabratta Statgs, inciting and urging that prince, who was far ad- 
vanced in years, and of a mild and pacific diſpoſition, openly to avow 
his claim to the ſovereignty of the Mahrattas, to which the Rajah had 
ſome obſcure and remote pretenfions. © In the whole of my conduct,“ 
ſays the Governor General in a letter addreſſed to the Prime Miniſter of 
the Court of Naigpore (November 1778), © I have departed from the 
common line of policy, and have made advances when others in my 
ſituation would have waited for ſolicitations ; but I truſt to the approved 


bravery and ſpirit of the Maha-Rajah, hat he will üer catch at 8 


objects preſented to his ambition. 


M 
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1-Moodajee Booſla was, however, 1o fat from being willing to akin - "BOOK 
himſelf and his fortunes in the wild and crude. projects of the Englith Go- — . 
vernor, that he wrote with his own hand a letter to Mr. Haſtings, incul- 1781. 
cating, in very reſpectſul terms, and in a manner which did equal honor 
to his head and his heart, the moſt juſt and ſalutary maxims of conduct 
both moral and political: Tour friendly letter, ſays the Rajah, of 
the 19th Ramzan inſorms me that you have given directions to Colonel 
Leſlie; to co- operate with the ſorces which I ſhall unite with his; that as 5 
you offer me the forces of the Circar to promote my views, you in return 
requeſt, the aſſiſtance of mine to effect your purpoſes; that having thus 
explained to me your ſentiments and views, you wait only to know 
mine. — The having cauſed a tranſlation to be made into Engliſh of the 
Hindoo books called the Shaſta, &c. and keeping the pictures of the 
former kings of Hindoſtan beſore your eyes, from their lifeleſs ſimilitudes 
to diſcover, which of them were - worthy of rule and poſſeſſed of good 
faith—alſo the endeavor to preſerve the bleſſing of peace till forced to 
relinquiſh it the ſupporting of every one in his hereditary right, and re- 
venging the breach of faith; and engagements, but; on the ſubmiſſion of 
the offenders, the exerciſe of the virtues of clemency and generolity—the. 


* 
not ſuffering the intoxication of power to ſeduce you into a breacff of 


faith, and the giving ſupport to each illuſtrious houſe, in proportion to 
its reſpective merits—theſe are the ſure means of exalting your greatneſs 
and proſperity to the higheſt pitch. The ALmicaty, diſpoſes of king- 
doms, and places whomſocver he pleaſes on the ſeats of power and rule; 
but makes their ſtability to depend on their peaceable, : juſt, and friendly 
conduct to others. Mx conduct is framed on theſe. principles—I have 
not yet 2 the-ſhock of Mr. Elliot's death: had he ſurvived, ſuch 
ſtrokes oF policy would have been employed, that the ſuſpicions of the 
Poonah Miniſters, from apprehenſions of fupport being given to Ra- 
gonaut Row, which have cauſed them geek ene would h been 
den removed,” F * 3 | 3 


Notvithſtanding the lure of this negotiation, Mr. Haſtings was not 
to be, deterred from the proſecution, of his project. In proportion as 
KI | : difficultics 
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Colonel Leſlie, who commanded the army now on its march to Bom- 
bay, dying October 1778, was ſucceeded by Colonel Goddard. This 
able officer, after ſurmounting great and various obſtacles, reached the 
ſouthern banks of the Narbudda, within the territory of Berar, January 
1779; and immediately detached Lieutenant Wetherſtone to the Court 
of Naigpore, again to urge the Rajah's acceſſion to the propoſed plan 
of operation. But the Lieutenant, in bis letters to Colonel Goddard, 
declares that the Governmenkof Berar were determined not to take any 
active part whatever with the Company's armies; that they had a 
thouſand arguments to oppoſe to thoſe he urged in ſavor of the plan ſor 
aſſuming the dignity of Ram Rajah of Setterah, particularly the faith 
pledged, and the alliance of friendſhip they had ſtorn to, with the pre- 
ſent Peiſhwa ; that the aſſerting. their pretenſions to the ſovereignty 
would meet with numberleſs oppofitions ; and that ſucceſs could not be 
obtained without ſhedding much blood, and at the a e of- a vo. 
the FA 8 before ee into with them.“ e 


Mr. Wetherſtone farther ſays, © that it ſeemed now to be the firft with 
of the Court of Berar to ſet aſide our connection with Ragonaut Row, 
the ſupporting of whom they aſſerted to be highly impolitical, and that in 


the end it would be fully proved ſo; that this chief, Ragonaut Row, was 


held in univerſal abhorrence ; and that the prejudices againſt him in the 
Decan would not eafily, if ever, be removed. And the Rajah cartiemly 
offered his mediation to-make w" all the exiſting differences.” | 


About this th likewiſe, letters were received by the Governor 
General from Siccaram Pundit, Prime Miniſter of the Poonah Govern- 
ment, containing heavy complaints of the conduct of the Engliſh fince 
the concluſion of the treaty of Poorunder. The Government of Bom- 
bay from that period has, in every inſtance, he aſſerts, excited troubles 


and commotions, in violation of the ties of friendſhip ; and notwith- 


ſtanding 


W * 


| | | — 


flanding the _ 3 ſtipulation to'expel Ragonaut Row from the domi- BOOK 
nions of the Company, they have performed nothing thereof. Out of 2 , 


regard to the friendſhip and alliance of the Company, I call God to wit- 17817 
neſs that the Envoy of France was diſmiſſed without negotiating with 
him. It is n. nn. N to obſerve the terms of the 


treaty.” | 


And again, in a ſubſequent diſpatch, the ſame Miniſter ſays, Not- 
withſtanding the coneluſion of the treaty, the Bombay Government kept 
Ragonaut Row with them. It even appears to a conviction, that they \ 
perſuaded Ragoba, i. e. Ragonaut Row, to the meaſures he has purſued. NE 
How then does the ſupreme authority of the Council of Calcutta from 
the King of England appear, fince the Chiefs of the different ſettle- 
ments do not regard engagements made by you as binding on them? 
And you, Sir, paying no regard to your own acts, take your meaſures 
on the repreſentations of the Government of Bombay. This is indeed 
aſtoniſhing to the higheſt degree ! It is the dictate of ſound policy, that 
you withdraw your troops to your own territory. This will be a con- 
vincing proof of the fincerity of your friendfhip, and will ſpread the 
fame of your good faith throughout the univerfe. From the commence- 
ment of the government of the family of the Peiſhwa, they have entered 
into treaties with many of the chiefs of the Eaſt and Weſt, and have 
never ers ee ſuch a want of faith from any one.” 
x 
5 In the mean time, Wy theſe negotiations and the march of the , 
Bengal army, the Prefidency of Bombay, poſſeſſed with high ideas of ; 
their own ſtrength, confident of ſucceſs, and jealous left, by the arrival 
of the expected reinforcements, they ſhould be obliged to divide the 
honor and profit of the expedition into the Mahratta country, with thoſe 
of whoſe aſſiſtance they had no need, having made all the previous mili- 
tary preparations, and formally declared the treaty of Paorunder void, put: 
their troops in motion November 1 778. 


The event of this expedition cannot be better related than in the words 
| 8 5 2 in of 
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BOOK of Row, Ghee, ,Refident., at the Court of Poonah from the Nabob af  / 
%11* , Arcot: *,The Engliſh Surdars,”, ſays this intelligent obſerver, in a 
Tf letter to the Nabob, with an army conſiſting. of 500 Europeans, eight | 
battalions of ſepoys, and, 40 pieces of cannon, marched, as I have already 7 
wrote to your Highneſs, from, Bombay to the, paſſes. Siccaram Pundit - 
and Nana Furneſe joined their forces, and ſatisfied the diſcontented : 
chiefs, Seindia and Holkar, by giving them money, jaghires, and other 
preſents. All the chiefs having met to conſult, agreed unanimouſly. * not 
to receive Ragonaut Row, ſince he came with an army of: Engliſh, who 5 
were of a different nation from them, and whoſe conduct in Sujah 3 
Dowla's country, the Rohilla country, Bengal, and the Carnatic, hey 1 
were well acquainted with, . Otherwiſe, in the end they would be ob. iged 5 
to forſake their religion, and become the sLA VERS of EuROrEANS.“ Upon 
this they exchanged oaths, and a great army was ſent; to, occupy the 
ghaut or paſs. of, Tullicanoon. Mr. Martyn, the Bombay Reſident at 
Poonah, had encouraged the Engliſh to believe, that as ſoon as their army 
ſhould arrive at the ghaut, Holkar would join them with all his forces. 
The Engliſh, truſting to this, waited there with impatience ſor a whole 
month, but no one appeared to join their ſtandard. They then marched 
forward, although much haraſſed by the Mahrattas, who at {Jeng cher | 
| pletely cut off their ſupplies of Des ba. So bearing 45.0 frac - 
6c The Engliſh 2 ee OR. 8 "er 3 the . 
but Siccaram, gaining intelligence of their march, detached a large body 
of troops to intercept them. An ohſtinate engagement enſued on the x3th 
of January 1779, in which the Eygliſh, being ſurrounded and over- 
powered, loſt 200 Europeans and 1200 ſepoys. No pothbility of eſcape 
now remained; and on the renewal of hoſtilities on the 15th by a heavy | 
cannonade from the Mahrattas, a gentleman, Mr. Farmer, advancing 
from the Engliſh camp, the firing ceaſed. The chieſs of the Mahrattas' 
ſent for him into their preſence, and Mr. Farmer addreſſed them in the 
1 * words ;—* We are only MERCHANTS—when diſputes | pre- 
vailed with you, Ragonaut Row came to us and demanded our pro- 


tection. We thought he had a right to the government, and gave 
" : him 
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him dur aſſiſtanee Nothing but ill fortune attends him, and we have BOOK 

been brought to this iniſerable ſtate by keeping him with us. You are — 
maſters to keep bim ſrom us. We ſhall henceforth: adhere to the treaties * 
that have formerly taken place between us; be pleaſed to , what 


; 3 „ ²˙ Sriidt og bir ode edt ve 
: n . tudo not 41734 PBlem fy to 
I . The Miniſter anſwered, — ee . right 1 


could you have to interfere in our concerns with him ? We now defire 


vou to give up Salſette and Baſſeen, and what other countries you have - 
poſſeſſed, yourſelves of. Adhere e SUP in the time of rwe. 


FE 


na arr genie bent vu pomibros dat of diu i 
% eee e adtdgwoet to GD d ois | | 
e Next mo a noon: Mr: Pater hands ink told, Scindia/ «that be | 
bad brought a blank paper figned and ſealed, which the Mahratta Chiefs 
will fill up as they pleaſed.” Scindia told the Chiefs, © that although i 


they hadi it in their power to make any demands they pleaſed, it would ; 
not be adviſable to do it at this time, For our making large demands 

would only ſow reſentment in their hearts, and we had better demand —_ 
only what is neceſſary. Let Ragonaut Row be with us let Salſette : 
and the * in Guzzerat be beet the ume e _ return | 
back.” I 07 To emo? h of Of lt! of Rr vo" 


, Is eilen r F Arr] 4 4 fF 
+0 + Theſe 3 5 being ** out on 8 in Deen: Makes. 1 
Engliſh, ſealed with the Company's ſeal, were ſigned at Worgaum by 
General Carnac anti ſeven officers. Hoſtages were given for the due 
performance of them. Aſter this the Mahratta Surdars ſent them 
victuals, which they needed mueb. The Engliſh and ſepoys, ed 
their e marched out eſcorted by Wg Mabratta horſe.” 
— 839 of 955 nd eo Ren ad 13 Mr. Hat. 
ings declared in Council, that General Goddard, i in caſe of the failure af the 
Poonah expedition from Bombay, had his expreſs orders to recur to his 
negotiations "th Moodajee Boofla, which implied his return to . 


* 
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BOOK But that officer; regardleſs of this ſttange aſtedRioni_tdbecded by 
i , forced marches to Surat, agreeably- to/the-requiſition/of the Preſidency! 
— of Bombay. — This "Government, in their diſpatches to the Supreme 

Council, after lating the defeat of their army} have the effrontery to 

ſay, „that they did not think themſelves obligated by the conditions 

of the ſubſequent treaty; but that, having intentions to enter into another, 
** . tranſWniſtes Uir6Qtions to General Goddard kene HA * 

F £164 er tron %% ti Man ot ssi nv 180% 

[rife Haſtings ape iv spes rur bl Aiſpateh, 7 
and, declaring © that the-treaty, being made by perſons” unauthoriſed to 
ſubſcribe to ſuch conditions, was invalid, propoſed that General Goddard 
be commiſſioned to negotiate at the Court of Poonah for the renewal of 
the treaty of Poorunder and that the 'Preſidehoy of Bombay be re- 
22 to en for ſervice, whether offenſive or defenſive. 
r or es ow Hit Hin 

Mr. Franicis entered in the council-book his reaſons for depth | 
om the Governor General, in a minute replete with good ſenſe and 
ſound policy. He admitted “ the probability that peace might be ob- 
tained on the terms of the treaty of Poorunder, provided this Govern- 
ment be itſelf in earneſt in purſuit! of its preſent object; and fuffered 

not itſelf to be entangled in the deſperate ſchemes of thoſe who now = 
conſtitute the Government of Bombay. The re-eſtabhſhment of peace 
on the Malabar coaſt, I deem,“ ſaid” this wiſe and faithful counſellor, 
to be eſſential, not mater f to the proſperity of the' India Company, 
but to their exiſtence.” Let a war upon that coaſt be conducted how 
it may, the difference between eonqueſt and defeat, in my judgment, 
is little more than the delay or acceleration of the ruin of all our re- 
ſources. The annexed account fhews that during the laſt fire yrars 
they have received little leſs than 116 lacks of current rupees directly 
out of the revenues of Bengal. 'Yet their bond-debt acctthillated datly, 
and now amounts to 38 lacks.” By the month of October, the Preſident 
Hornby ſays, their finances will be utterly exhauſted in the interval 
they will want a ſupply of 30 lacks: Of this ſum the Preſident pro- 


* to borrow 20 lacks, but doubts the | poſſibility of raiſing ſo large a 
2 ; * FI} ſum; 
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pey ven the intereſt. Me ſhould do well to conſider how long we 


can tnainteaia a wor on ſuch a ſpoting, baſore we engige in it. I will 


not ſuppoſt the eaſe of new! miſcarriages: Let it be admitted, that ſuc- 
deſs and conqueſt are as certain as the moſt ſanguine expec 


imagine, it does not follow, that the objects to be obtained by thee are 


ſuch as we ought to aim at in our preſent circumſtances, or that victory 
will-pay its own expences. By! extending our territorial poſſeſſions, we 


create irregoncileable enmity in the minds of thoſe powers whom we 


immediately rob of their property. We fl every other Indian State 
with jeal d alarm, and the territory we acquire comes waſted and 
depopulated into our hands. The nation now perhaps looks to Bengal 
as its laſt and greateſt external reſource. But if this demand upon us 
ſrom home were not ſo preſſing, and ſo likely to increaſe as I think it 
is, it is time for us to conſider whether ther be in Great Britain 2 
fundamental ſbree equal to the tenure of unbounded acquiſition at this 
diſtance from the ſeat oſ empire: or whether. we qr not arrived at a 

point at which common prudence; dictates to us to fix once: for all the 
mits of our dominion. If my judgment: were to prevail, it ſhould be 
our object to CONFRACR them.“ Je the whole of this anoft judicious 
and weighty minute of Mr. Francis, the Governor General vas pleaſed 


to declare, in very laconic terms, © that, from his anxiety to avoid con- | 


troverſy, ann n Spyro of 19b10 ni goiftul] ct 
19799 54 269) ?? Dino 1oyoomnm oi aid? a | 
_ letter was * * by the. Goverane, apts to the e 
from Bombay, which, though ſtrongly objected to by Mr. Francis and 
Mr. Wheeler, received the ſanctiou of Mr. Barwell, and of Sir Eyre 
Coote, who had now taken his place at the Board as Commander in 
Chief of the Company's ſorces. Iu "this letter, whieb is written in a 
ſtyle of ſuch artful and ſtudied confuſion as to he in many parts really 
unintelligible, the Governor, in name oſ | himſelf and Council, acquaints 
the Preſidency of Bombay, in terms which have at Jeaſt the merit of being 
plain and explicit, that the Government of Bengal refuſes to ratify 
even n tittle af the treaty or convention) of Worgaum; that 
bas L 2 General 
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BOOK General Goddard wagtihveſted with. full pers tol col ude u padification 
* — vn the Oourt of Poonab, bm the terms pveſtribed i his iaſtructious ! 
1757. and that, ifithe Mahratta miuiſtemꝭ ſhall rejectiithoſe ppoſals and tho 

Company be redbced'tb the neeeſſity of idefending its viglits hun open 
war, a latitude of action is leſt to General Goddarda to-ayaibhimelFiof 
the ſituation! which fortune ſhalb preſent to him. With reſpect to Moda - 

jce Booſla, it is confeſſed that little hope is at this time entertained of 
his concurrenee j ibut i beyond uxpexcttation, the Rajah ſhall-diſcoyer a 
willingneſs to accept of the propoſed alliance, inſtructious idr that pur- 
poſe are given t Generali Goddard. This negotiation is leſt, to adopt 

_ the ſirange and -perplexerd- Phratsotogy of this Jetter, & to the ele ma- 
nagement of General Goddard, in the huthority of thoſe inſtructions, 
until the period of their faſſpenſion byithe reſuſal or ſuch heſitation: of 
Moodajee Boolla as he ſhall deem ſufficient to warrant his deolarinig the 
negotiation ſuſpended. Fh future rene wal oſ this negotiation e reſervo 
to be determined by our epreſs orders} but withont revoking theore- 
dentials and inſtructions already granted to General Goddard reſpocting 
it.“ It would» be hard indeed if the Governor, in the event of any 
ſiniſter cataſtrophe; could not under he impènetrable veil of ſueh mit. 

a bunu of ditection, ſcreen n from eee re- 
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Mr. Wan in order to enforee' the eee of SPP Sa 
tained in this letter, moreover declared to the Council, © that he never 
would ſuffer the object to be'tsſty ſor Which the detachment now com- 
manded by General Goddard was firſt appointed. This paſſed in the 
month of June 179: and By a letter from General Goddard, dated 
October following; the Governor and Council are informed, as they had 
every reuſon to expect, thut the Peiſhwa'sMinilter:had,” in plain and 

poſitive terms, declared to him that his maſter Would not accede to the 
propoſals. made by General Goddard, or eonclude peace with the:Engliſh, 
unleſs Ragonaut Row, who had eſcaped, was delivered up to him, and 
Salſette ſurrendered to the Mahratta Government; that, in conſequence 


of this: declaration, General Goddard had brcken off the negotiation, 
FILED ed 2 ; and 


* 
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. 
and prepared for war,” As was predicted by Mr. Prancis, the wild BOOK 
| Mahratta race, including the Razan of Bzrar, together with Hyder * 1 


Ally Khan, and the Nizam or Subah of the Decan, in the higheſt ee 1781, 
25 onfederacy 


exaſperated and inflamed at the treachery of the Engliſh Government, of Iadian na. 
now entered into an alliance, in conjunction with the French, to expel 1 5 
the Engliſh nation from India ;—a combination of powers truly ſor- the Engliſh. 
midable, and which eventually ſhook the Britiſh empire in the Eaſt to its 
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Ravages of Hyder Ally. in the Carnatic. Naval Encounters in the Eaf 
udien. Parliamentary Proceedings again Sir Thomas Rumbold. Sir 
Elijah Impey recalled from India. Ineſfectual Reſolutions of the Houſe of 
Commons, and of the Court Directors, for the Recall of Mr. Haſtings 


from India. Military Operationdan India. Refignation of Mr. Haſtings. 


His Character. Attempt on the The of Jerſey. Capture of St. Euftatia. 


4 Tobago taken by the French. Euftatia retaken by the French. Naval 


and Military Operations in America. Colonel Turleton defeated at the 
| Cowpens. Victory of Lord Cormuallis at Guildford. General Green's 
maſterly Conduct. Lord Cormeallis's Succeſſes in Virginia. Reverſe of 
Fortune. Lord Cornwallis and his Army made Priſoners of War. Tri- 
umph of the Americans on the Capture of a ſecond Royal Army. Com- 


modore Jobnſtone's Expedition to the Cape Y Good Hope. Obflinate | 


Engagement between the Engliſh and Dutch Fleets off the Dagger Bank. 
Spirited ee of the Parliament and $205 of Ireland. 


N the progreſs of the war, thus e provoked, the Government 


of Bengal ſoon ſound itſelf reduced to the extremeſt neceſſity for 
money to defray the enormous expence of its complex and extended 
operations. Rolling his baleful eyes around,” the Governor General 


at length fixed them on the territory of Benares, a province depending 
on the Vizieriate of Oude, highly cultivated and populous, and the capital 
city of which, ſituated on the Ganges, has for ages been regarded by the 
Hindoos as a place of peculiar and indelible ſanity, as the ſeat and 


centre of their ſcience, their wy their PREP and religion. The 


late 
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BOOK late Rajah of Benares, Bulwant Sing, during the wars between the 
IV Vizier and the Company, had zealouſly attached himſelf to the Engliſh 
1781. intereſt; and the Court of Directors, in their letter of May 26, 1768, ac- 
knowledge © the ſignal ſervices he had rendered them; and they expreſs 
their hope, that the attention paid to thoſe who have eſpouſed. their in- 
tereſts in this war will rere their reputationyn Hindoſtan, and that the 
Indian Powers will be convinced that no breach of treaty will ever have 

their ſanction.“ | 


23 EA . 


— 


Tuo years aſter this Bulwant Sing died, leaving the ſucgeſf ion to his 
on, Cheyt Sing; and the Council of Calcutta, Mr. Cartier being then 
Preſident, interpoſed. their influence and authority. at the Court of Luck- 
now, in order to procure from the Vizier Juſt and reaſonable terms, of 
ſettlement. It was finally agreed, that the Rajah ſhould pay to the 
Vizier a peſhen ſb, or fine, equivalent to about 200, oool. and. that an 

annual advance of 30, oool. ſhould be made to the fiated tribute. SA 

ſolemn deed of confirmation was then paſſed by the Visier, and the 

Rajah was inveſted with the government, amid, the loud acclamations of 
= numerous and bappy F Kay 


In the year, 1775, at the . 88 of Mr. Haſtings, this 

grant was anew, confirmed and ratified by the Vizier, with the additional 

and expreſs proviſion, that no increaſe of tribute ſhall ever hereaſter be 

- demanded; and that the government of Benares ſhall deſcend, on the 
terms of this agreement, to the heirs of the I Pe in 

p ' AY 

| The Governor General, toms the enmity. which bad 5 ſabe 

between the Vizier and the late Rajah, declared himſelf “ to. be well. 

convinced that the Rajah's inheritance, and perhaps his life, are no 

longer ſafe than while he enjoys the Company's protection, which is his 

due by the ties of juſtice and the obligations of public faith.” In the 

following year, 1774, the Governor General and, Council obtained the, 

aſſignment of the ſovereignty paramount of the province of. Benares by 

treaty with the Nabob Vizier of Oude, “without any encroachment,” 

| to 
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to adopt the words of the act of Council, © on the juſt rights of the BO OR 


Rajah, or the engagements actually ſubſiſting with him.” And at the 
expreſs recommendation of Mr. Haſtings, by a new grant, farther 
privileges were conferred upon the Rajah—viz. the ſovereignty of the 
mint, and the rights of criminal juſtice in the laſt reſort—the Governor, 
in the record of this tranſaction in the council-book, making uſe of 


theſe remarkable words: The Rajah of Benares, from the ſituation of 


his country, which is a frontier to the provinces of Oude and Bahar, may 
be made a ſerviceable ALL x to the Company; but, to inſure his attach- 
ment, his intereſt muſt be connected with it, which cannot be better 
effected than by freeing him totally from the remains of his preſent vaſſalage, 
under the guarantee and protection of the Company 3 and, at the ſame time, 
guarding him againſt any apprehenſions from this Government, by thus 
PLEDGING its PAITH, that no encroachment ſhall ever be made on his 
rights by the Company.” Such were, at this period, the good-will and 


even generoſity of Mr. Haſtings, that he propoſed to receive the tribate 


of the Rajah, amounting to 260, oool. per annum, punctually and 


cheerfully paid in monthly afſeflments—not at Benares, but at Patna, 
the neareſt provincial ſtation, * leſt the preſence of a Reſident ſhould in 
any manner fruſtrate the intention of rendering the Rajah IDEEN 


DENT—eventually reducing him,” as Mr. Haſtings's extreme folicitude 
apprehended, “ to the mean and deprayed ſtate of a mere zemindar *.“ 


In this ſtate things remained til, in the year 1777, the Rajah had t 
misfortune to give great and mortal offence to the Governor General 
an offence, however unintentional, for which his final and utter ruin 
only could atone. In order to comprehend the nature of his delinquency, 
it is neceſſary to. obſerve, that in the courſe of the preceding year, 1776, 
Mr. Haſtings, whether actuated by motives of paſſion, caprice, or tem- 


* Tt may be tranſiently remarked, without making any invidious application, as the time 
and occaſion do not coincide with theſe conceſſions and indulgencies of the new Governor, 
that amongſt the preſents privately received by Mr. Haſtings, and which he originally meant, 
as he acknowledges, for ever to conceal, but which circumſtances afterwards induced him to 
diſcloſe, was the ſum of 23,0001, or two lacks of rupees, from the Rajah Cheyt Sing. 
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porary diſcontent, had, in his private and 2 correſpondence; 
authoriſed, Mr. Maclean, his agent in England, to ſignify to the Court of 


Directors his deſire to reſign his office, and to requeſt their nomination 


of a ſueceſſor to the vacancy which would be thereby occaſioned in 
the Supreme Council. The Court, after appointing a committee to 
examine into the powers veſted in Mr. Maclean, unanimouſly reſolved to 
accept the ſaid reſignation, and named Mr. Wheeler to fill the vacancy 
occaſioned by the ſame. A regular notification of this acceptance was 
immediately tranſmitted to India, and the diſpatches were read in Coun- 
cil, June 19, 1777. Mr. Haſtings obſerving a profound filence on the 
ſubject of theſe diſpatches, General Clavering addreſſed a letter to him on 
the following day, containing a formal requiſition to the Governor General. 
to ſurrender the keys of Fort William and of the Company's treaſury. 
But Mr. Haſtings, affecting ſurpriſe and indignation, peremptorily refuſed 
to comply with this demand—denying that his office was vacant, aſſerting 
that Mr. Maclean had exceeded his powers, and declaring his reſolution. 
to maintain his authority by every legal means. - General Clavering, on 
the contrary, conceiving the office to be irrevocably vacated, and that he 
himſelf had legally ſucceeded to the government, iſſued ſummonſes to 
the other members of the Council, Mr. Barwell and Mr. Francis, and 
in the preſence of Mr. Francis took the oaths as Governor General. 
On the other hand Mr. Haſtings, ſupported by Mr. Barwell, iſſued di- 
rections to the Commandant of the garriſon of Fort William, to the 
Provincial Councils, and to the officers on. the different military ſtations, 
enjoining them, at their peril, to obey no orders but ſuch as ſhould' be - 
ſigned by him or a majority of his Council. Sir John Clavering, per- 
ceiving that Mr. Haſtings was determined rather to riſque à civil war 
than to refign the government, propoſed a reference to the Supreme 
Court of Judicature; to which Mr. Haſtings, confiding in the &nown 
integrity of Sir Elijah Impey, readily conſenting, a deciſion was given in 
favor of Mr. Haſtings. 7 


But this judicial confirmation of his authority by no means ſatisfied. 


the haughty and revengeful ſpirit of the Governor. Omitting, there- 
| 7 a H 
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fore, to ſummon Sir John Clavering and Mr. Francis to the next 
meeting of Council; the Governor, ſupported by the faithful Barwell, 
entered in the council - book a formal reſolve, importing, © that General 
Clavering having vsurPED the Preſidency of Bengal, had thereby re- 
linquiſhed and vacated the office of Senior Counſellor and Commander 
in Chief of the Company's Forces—and that, for the preſervation of the 
legality of their proceedings, the ſaid General Clavering be not in future 
ſummoned or admitted as a Member of the Council.” This reſolve was 
notified to Sir John Clavering, and iſſued in general orders to the 
officers civil and military of the three provinces. At the enſuing meet- 
ing of Council, Mr. Francis moved the reverſal of theſe proceedings; 
but Mr. Haſtings declared his determination. to adhere to them, ſaying, 
That they were not the precipitate effects of an inſtant and paſſionate 
impulſe ; but the fruits of long and temperate deliberation, and of the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of public duty.” The Chief Juſtice Impey having his 
reaſons for declining to ſupport the Governor in this exerciſe of his 
PUBLIC DUTY, Mr. Haſtings thought proper to move a ſubſequent re- 
ſolution in Council, conformably to the advice of the Judges, © That 
all parties be replaced in the ſame ſituation in which they ſtood before 
the receipt of the laſt advices from England.” 


Thus terminated this extraordinary buſineſs: but, moſt unfortunately 
for the Rajah Cheyt Sing, on the firſt intelligence of General Clavering's 
advancement to the government, he had, with officious complaiſance, 
deputed a wakeel, or ambaſſador, to congratulate the new Governor on 
his acceſſion. This, Mr. Haſtings, in his ſubſequent juſtification, urges 
as a preſumptive proof of the Rajah's diſaffection to the Engliſh Goverh- 
ment; and the affront thus offered to him appears to have rankled in 
his proud and, malignant mind, till he found a fit opportunity for gra- 
tifying his dire revenge. Conſcious of his unlimited and uncontrollable 
power, the Governor propoſed in Council, July gth, 1778, Sir John 
Clavering being now deceaſed, * That the Rajah of Benares ſhould 
conſent to the eſtabliſhment of three battalions of ſepoys, to be raiſed and 


maintained at his own expence * and, notwithſtanding the alarm of the 


M 2 | Rajah 
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Rajub at the firſt intimation of this deGgn, and the vigorous oppoſitiorr 
of Mr. Francis and Mr. Wheeler, the reſolve was carried into effect 
by the caſting vote of the Governor. The ſum of five lacks of rupees, 
which was ſuppoſed to be equivalent to the expenee of raiſing the three 


battalions, was demanded of the Rajah to be paid in ſpecie within 


five days; and in caſe of non-compliance, the Refident Fowke was 
peremptorily enjoined to refrain from all further intercourſe with him. 
The affrighted Rajah paid the money without delay or heſitation. But 
the ſame demand being tenewed the following year, he ventured to- 
remind the Governor in a moſt reſpectful letter, © that he was oncou- 
raged to believe the former demand would not be drawn into precedent. 
I am therefore hopeful,” ſaid he, © you will be kindly pleaſed to excuſe 
me the fire lacks now demanded, and that nothing may be demanded 
of me beyond the amount. expreſſed in the pottah.” In reply to this 
ſubmiſſive application, the Governor repeated his demand that the Rajah- 
ſhould, without evaſion or delay, pay the five lacks of rupees—in caſe- 
of his refuſal informing him that meaſures would be taken to oblige him 
to a compliance. The third year the ſame demand being made, the 
Rajah again entreated a remiſſion, but without effect; and as a puniſh- 
ment for his continued contumacy the Governor General, of his own. au- 
thority, impoſed upon him an additional fine or mul& of 10,000). Theſe 
outrages failing to produce the effect intended on the mild and timid. 
temper of the Rajah, a ſudden demand was made, in addition to the tri- 
bute and ſubſidy, to provide a body of 2000 cavalry for the ſervice of 
the Company. It was in vain that the Rajah proteſted he had no more 
than 1300 horſe in his ſervice; 300 of which, and 500 burkundaſſes 
or match-lock men, ſhould be ready to march to whatever place they 
ſhould be ſent. Mr. Haſtings deigned no anſwer whatever to this re- 
preſentation, but declared, © that he was determined to convert the 
faults of the Rajah into a public benefit—that he would exact the ſum. 
of 500,000. as a puniſhment for his breach of engagements and other 
acts of miſconduct and that if the hq ſhould refuſe the demand he 


would deprive him of his government.” 


Mr. Barwell 
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Mr. Barwell and Mr. Francis having by this time returned to England, BOOK 
and Mr. Wheeler only remaining in Council, the ſole power and re- XIV. 
ſponſibility of Government oentred in the perſon of Mr. Haſtings, For 15781. 

the purpoſe of executing more efſſectually theſe preconcerted deſigns, 
the Governor determined upon a journey to Benares ; previous to which 
he veſted in himſelf, by a ſormal act, the entire powers of the Supreme 
Council. At the eve of his departure, however, he condeſcended to 
inform Mr. Wheeler, * that the offences of the Rajah required puniſh- 
ment; and as his wealth was great, and the Company's exigencies 
preſſing, it was a meaſure. of policy and juſtice to exact from him a 
large pecuniary mul for their relief.” | 


On the entrance of the Governor General into the province, he was 
met by the Rajah in perſon with a magnificent attendance. Neverthe- 
leſs, to ſhew his confidence in the juſtice of the Governor, he entered 
alone the pinnace in which the Governor had proceeded up the Ganges,. 
and, in a lowly and ſuppliant manner, putting his turban in his lap, 
entreated his favor. He was, however, repulſed with great arrogance ; 
and, on the arrival of the Governor at Benares, he received an injunction 
from Mr. Haſtings not to enter his preſence without his permiſſion. - 


On the ſucceeding day, the Governor ſent articles of accuſation in 
writing to the Rajah, importing, 1. That he had endeayored to excite 
diſorders in the Government on which he depended. 2. That he had 
ſuffered with impunity the perpetration of robberies and murders, even 
in the ſtreets of Benares, to the great and public ſcandal of the Engliſh 
name. 3. That he had delayed the payment of the ſums required of 
him for the Company's ſervice: and, 4. That he had not complied with 
the demand of .cavalry—all of which amounted, as the Governor aſ- 
ferted, to a direct charge of diſaffection and infidelity to the Government 
on which the Rajah depended—And to theſe articles of impeachment 
he demanded an immediate anſwer. On the evening of the ſame day, 
the Rajah ſent in his defence, denying, in the moſt poſitive manner,. 
the truth of the aforeſaid. articles. My enemies,” faid he, © with a 
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view to my ruin, have made falſe repreſentations to you. Now that, 
happily for me, you have yourſelf arrived at this place, you will be- able 
to aſcertain all the circumſtances: 1. relative to the horſe; 2. to my 
people going to Calcutta; 3. the dates of the receipts of the particular 
ſums above mentioned. I have never ſwerved in the ſmalleſt degree from 
my duty to you. It remains with you to decide on all theſe matters. 
I am in every thing your ſlave. What is juſt J have repreſented to you. 
May your proſperity increaſe !” At this reply the Governor expreſſed 
great wrath, declaring it to be leſs a vindication of the Rajah than a re- 
crimination on him; and that' it was couched in terms of defiance, 


manifeſting a dangerous ſpirit of independency. 


In conſequence of the Rajah's offenſive and audacious conduct, Mt. 


- Haſtings conceived himſelf obliged to adopt ſome decifive plan—and an 


order was therefore immediately iſſued to put the Rajah under an arreſt 
in his own palace. To this indignity the Rajah, ſhocked as he appeared 
to be, ſubmitted with the moſt paſſive humility : * He: hoped,” he ſaid, 
*« that the Governor would allow him a ſubſiſtence in conſideration of 
his father's ſervices but as for his zemindary, his forts and his treaſures, 
he was ready to lay them at his feet, and his life if required.” Being 
at once dejected with the ignominy, and diſmayed with the danger of 
his ſituation, ſurrounded by a guard of ſepoys with their ſwords drawn, 
he wrote to the Governor“ Whatever be your pleaſure, do it with your 
own hands. I am your - ſlave. What occaſion can there be for a guard: 1 
It depends on you alone to take away, or not to take away, the country. 


out of my hands.” 


The higheſt alarm and aſtoniſhment being excited in the city of Be- 


nares by this arreſt of the Rajah, great numbers of people aſſembled 


round the palace, nor could the earneſt and repeated entreaties of their 
Prince reſtrain them from acts of violence—and believing the perſon of 
the Rajah, who was much beloved By his ſubjects, to be expoſed to 
extreme hazard, they at length broke through the encloſure, and falling 


W upon the guard of ſepoys and Engliſh officers, nearly Im 
whole 


. 
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whole were cut to pieces. In the tumult the Rajah made his eſcape over BO OR 
the walls of his palace by means of a cord formed of turbans tied to- XIV. 
gether ; and, crofling the Ganges in a boat, fled to a place of refuge, 1783, 
whence he, directed a ſuppliant letter to Mr. Haſtings, to which the 

Governor affirmed © he did not think it becoming him to reply.” On 

the contrary, leaving Benares with precipitation, he ordered the Rajah's 

troops to be every where attacked, as if the Rajah had been in avowed 

and open rebellion, ' So inconſiderable, notwithſtanding, was the force 

by which he was attended, that the Governor acknowledged the fate of 

the Britiſh empire in India to he expoſed, by theſe daring, or, to ſpeak 

more properly, theſe raſh and frantic meaſures- to the moſt imminent 

danger ; for the fate of the empire he ſuppoſed, at this critical moment, 

to be cloſely connected with that of his own perſon: © Mean as its 

ſubſtance may be, its accidental -qualities,” ſays the Governor General, 

cc were equivalent to thoſe which, like the characters of a taliſman in 

the Arabian mythology, formed the eſſence of the State itſelf.” By a ; 
confeſſion humiliating in proportion to its truth he declares, © that EvERY 

STATE around would have RISEN IN ARMS againſt the ENGLI8H ; and 

EVERY SUBJECT of their ori dominion would, according to their ' ſeveral 

abilities, have become an ENEMY.” "Theſe few lines contain perhaps the NY 
bittereſt ſatire ever written upon any government, or upon any ſyſtem of 

deſpotiſm and oppreſſion that has impudently aſſumed the name. : 


The troops in the province of Benares being, however, quickly re- 
inforced, the territories of the Rajah were completely reduced. The 
Rajah having himſelf made his eſcape to the camp of the Mahrattas, 
orders were given by Mr. Haſtings.to ſeize upon the fortreſs of Bidjegur, 

the reſidence of the Rannee Pauna, mother of Cheyt Sing, repreſented * 
as a woman ſingularly amiable and virtuous, and againſt whom no de- 
tinquency was even pretended. The treaſures of the Rannee being 
very conſiderable, ſhe was deſirous to capitulate upon conditions, in order 
to fave ſomething from the wreck of her fortunes. But Mr. Haſtings 
wrote to the commander, Major Popham, © I think every demand the 
Rannee has made to you, except that of ſafety. and reſpect for her 
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perſon, unreaſonable.—T apprehend that ſhe will contrive to defraud the 
captors of a conſiderable part of the booty, by being ſuffered to retire 
without examination. But this is your conſideration, and not mine. 
As to making any conditions with her for a provifion, I will neyer conſent 


to it.” In a ſecond letter he ſays, © If ſhe delays the ſurrender beyond 


the term of twenty-four hours, it is my poſitive injunction that you put 
a ſtop to the negotiation, and on no account renew it—Nor will I grant 
her ANY CONDITIONS WHATEVER ; but leave her expoſed to thoſe dan- 
gers ſhe has choſen to riſque, rather than truſt to the cLEMENCY and 
GENEROSITY of our Government.“ 


The caſtle being accordingly ſurrendered within the time ſpecified, 
the articles of the capitulation, by which an allowance of 15 per cent. 
was reſerved to the Rannee, were nevertheleſs ſhamefully and out- 
rageouſly broken, the perſon of the Rannee and her attendants groſsly 
inſulted, and their effects plundered. Notwithſtanding: the efforts and 
repreſentations of Major Popham, the commander, a man of humanity 
and honor, no redreſs was obtained from the Governor, who, now 
wholly intent upon the vindication of his conduct, evidently reſulting 
from the moſt obdurate pride and ſteadfaſt hate, had cauſed a great 
number of affidavits and depoſitions, aiming to prove the exiſtence of a 
conſpiracy againſt the Engliſh Government, to be taken by Sir Elijah 
Impey, who happened at this time, in the courſe of an excurſion for the 
benefit of his health, to be fortunately reſident at Benares, 

| (AY 


In his ſubſequent famous narrative of this tranſaction to the Court of 
Directors, Mr. Haſtings heſitated not to aſſert, “ that the Rajah of 
Benares had no claim to the title or privileges of a Prince—that the 
deeds which paſled between him and the Board upon the transfer of the 
zemindary in 1775 were not to be underſtood to bear the quality and 
force of a treaty between equal States—that the payments to be made 
by him were not a tribute, but a rent—that, being nothing more than 
a common zemindar, he owed a perſonal allegiatice and an implicit and un- 
reſerved obedience to the authority of the Company, at the forfeiture of 

| 8 . | his 
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his zemindary, and even of his life and property .. Conceiving it poſ- 


fible, nevertheleſs, that theſe extraordinary poſitions might ſtagger the 


faith of ſome perverſe or ſceptical perſons, he thought proper to ſubjoin 
an argument which could not fail to operate in his favor, viz. © That, if 
he had acted with an unwarrantable rigor, and even 1n3zusTICs, to- 
wards Cheyt Sing; yet, firſt, if he did believe that extraordinary means 
were neceffary, and thoſe exerted with a ſtrong hand, to preſerve the 
Company's intereſts from ſinking under the accumulated weight that 
oppretſed them—or, 2dly, if he ſaw a political neceſſity for curbing the 
overgrown power of a great member of their dominion, and to make it 


contribute to the relief of their preſſing exigences that his error would 


be excuſable, as prompted by an exceſs of zeal for the Company's intereſt 
operating with too —_ a 88 upon his ——— 


Alter the depoſition of the Rijal Cheyt Sing, Mr. Haſtings, in virtue 
of the commiſfion with which he had inveſted himſelf, exerciſed an au- 


* Perhaps the records of hiſtory do not exhibit a poſition: more enormouſly extravagant, 


that that the ſovereign of a province in the interior parts of Hindoſtan, exerciſing the powers 
of government over a happy aud conſenting. people, ſhould owe implicit and unreſerved ole · 
dience to a company of traders inhabiting a barbarous land on the other ſide of the globe. 


In vindication of the arbitrary and exceſſire fine of 500, oool. impoſed by Mr. Haſtings on 


the Rajah, the Governor, in his minuTEs of DBEFaxct, pretends, „that, notwithſtanding 
the privileges guarantied to the Rajah, the right of fine was ex preſsly reſerved to the Com- 
pany and he affirms this right to be woven into the texture of the Mogul Government, 
If ſo, it is evident that all ſtipulations for the payment of a ſpecific, tribute are trifling and 
ridiculous. But his authorities moſt egregiouſly fail him. 1. He tells us that the Vizier 
Sujah ul-Dowla levied a fine on the death of the father for the inveſtiture gf the ſon.— 
True: but the agreement was, in this caſe, on both ſides optional—the zemindary or prin» 
cipality not being hereditary in the family of Bulwant Sing till ſo declared by the ſubſequent 
treaty of 1773. 2. He alleges, that when- the- right of the mint was transferred to. the 
Rajah, it was articled, that the proper weight and ſtandard ſhould be preſerved by the 
* Rajah, under pain of forfeiting the mint, and being liable to any penalty the Board might 
think proper to impoſe. But in this, as in the former inſtance, the Rajah. voluntarily ac- 
cepted the grant with, the condition annexed. Yet from theſe premiſes Mr. Haſtings pre- 
poſterouſly. infers, that the enormous Gne arbitrarily impoſed by higr was © conſonant to the 
engagements between the Company and the Rajah,” 
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thority over the provinoe of Benares nothing leſs. than deſpotie. Setting 
aſide all former agreements, although evidently made with the Rajahs 
not in their perſonal but political capacity, he inereaſed the tribute, or 

ſtated rent- charge, from 260,000 to 400,000]. per annum. Having of 
ſtowed the government on a youth called Mehip Narrain, a deſcendant. - 
by the mother from the Rajah Bulwant Sing; he, in addition to the 
tribute, impoſed ſuch heavy and grievous duties on merchandize, as 
threatened the abſolute annihilation of their commerce; charging more- 


over penſions on the revenues of the province, and ſending large bodies 


of troops into the territory of Benares, to be maintained by the oppreſſed 
and impoveriſhed inhabitants. 


rY = 


The father of the new Rajah, Durbitzee Sing, who was appointed 
guardian and adminiſtrator to his ſon, was by Mr. Haſtings in a ſhort 
time depoſed from his office, on a. vague and general charge. of mal- 
adminiſtration and DEFICIENCY in his PAYMENTS, and thrown inta 
priſon. His property being confiſcated, and his perſon. endangered, be 
in a ſhort time died, overwhelmed with diſtreſs and ruin. 


« When a new ſyſtem was to be ſormed with the ſucceflor of Cheyt 
Sing,” ſays\Mr. Haſtings, © I ſaw no objection to making the Company's 


intereſts my Ag principle of adion. The eaſy. accumulation of too much. 
wealth had been Cheyt Sing's ruin. It had buoyed him up with ex- 
travagant and ill- founded notions of independeney, which I much wiſhed: 
to diſcourage in the future Rajah. Some part, therefore, of the ſuper- 
abundant produce of the country I turned into the coffers of the Sove- 
reign, 1. e. the Company, by an augmentation of the inbuts..” 


Here the uh” object of the Britiſh Government in India, as ad-. 
miniſtered by Mr. Haſtings, is openly and undiſguiſedly ayowed—T be 
filling the Company's coffers with money was by him held to be the fir/4 
principle of ation. Happy would it indeed have been for the inhabit= 
ants of Hindoſtan, if even this abominable and infamous principle had 

been. 
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12 
been purſued by rational and politic means, ſuch as would have ſecured, B Q 7 K 


unimpaired, the /owurces f proſperity, though for the mere purpole of ſub- 7 


| . plane and emolument. n 1781. 


Op, the e rig of Darbitzee Sing from the regency, a man of 
obſcure origin, one Jagher Deo. Sheo, was exalted to this dangerous 
pre-eminence. This new miniſter, warned by the_fate of his prede- 
ceſſor, extorted the tribute money and other dutics impoſed by the 
Governor, with the moſt, rigorous ſeverity. The trade and cultivation 
of the province having i in a {ſhort time declined i in an incredible degree, 
the Reſident at Benares declared to the Board at Calcutta, that the col- 
lection of the revenue was become very difficult. But of this ſact the 
Governor General himſelf gave the moſt deciſive atteſtation. Paſſing 
through the province of Benares, in his progreſs to Lucknow, in the 
ſpring of 1784, he declares, in a letter addreſſed to the Council at Cal- 
cutta, „that he was fatigued with the clamors of the diſcontented.in- 
babitants. Though the drought of the preceding ſummer might con- 
tribute to beighten the diſtreſs, the Governor acknowledges there is 
reaſon to believe that the cauſe exiſted principally in a defective, if not 
corrupt and oppreſſive, adminiſtration. The avowed principle, ſays he, 
on which the preſent Adminiſtration acts, is, that the whole ſum fixed 
for the revenue of the province nut be collected, and that the de- 
ficiency ariſing in places where the crops have failed, muſt be ſupplied 
from the reſources of others where the induſtry of the cultivators has 
been more ſucceſsfully exertet. 


In the management of the cuſtoms, the exorbitant rates exacted by 
an arbitrary valuation of the goods, the practice of exacting duties twice 
on the ſame goods, firſt from the ſeller, and afterwards from the buyer, 
and the vexatious diſputes and delays drawn on the merchants by theſe 
oppreſſions, were loudly complained of. Under ſuch circumſtances, we 
are not to wonder if the merchants-of foreign countries are diſcouraged 


from reſorting to Benares. | | 
N 2 2 1 cc One 
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One evil I muſt mention, becauſe it dus been verified by my own ob- 


0 , cot and is of that kind which reflects an UNMERITED REPROAOH 


1781. 


on our general and national character. When I was at Buxar, the Re- 
ident, at my deſire, enjoined the Naib to appoint creditable people to 
every town through which our route lay, to perſuade and encourage the 
inhabitants to remain in their houſes, promiſing to give them guards, as I 
approached, for their protection. But to my great diſappontment, 1 
ſound every place through which I paſſed AhANDoN RED. I am ſorry to 
add, that from Buxar to the oppoſite boundary, I have ſeen noTninG but 
TRACES Of COMPLETE DEVA TATION in EVERY VILLAGE.—lT cannot 
help remarking, that, except the city of Benares, the province is in effect 
without a government. The adminiſtration of the province is miſcon- 


ducted, and the people oppreſſed; trade diſcouraged, and the Ava 


in danger of a rapid decline from the violent r of its means.“ 


Such is the picture, drawn ys the hand of the maſter artiſt, of e 


bleſſed effects of Britiſh Government in India !—In order to. remedy 


theſe.evils, the Governor propoſed to eject the new Adminiſtrator from 
his office ; which was ſoon afterwards accordingly done, and a temporary 
Adminiſtration for the government of the province ſubſtituted,” without 
however making any proviſion for a reduction of taxes, or a remiffion- 
of tribute. The oppreſſion of Jagher Deo Sheo being doubtleſs, in the 
eyes of the Governor, a crime of much leſs magnitude than the im- 

punctuality of his predeceſſor Durbitzee Sing, he eſcaped with a ſimple 
diſmiſſion, without incurring the penalties of fine, impriſonment, and 
death. 


If the conduct of Mr. Haſtings in relation to the province of Benares 


=ſnould be deemed liable to ſerious exception, it is to be feared that an 


examination of his ſyſtem of policy reſpecting the Vizieriate of Oude, a 
far more extenſive ſcene of operation, will tend but little to redeem his 
character. It muſt ſuffice, for this is not a profeſſed hiſtory of the ad- 
miniſtration of Mr. Haſtings, lightly to touch upon a few leading points 


of this too fertile 8 
The. 
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The terms of the treaty. concluded: in — the Vizier 
Sujah ul Dowla, by the late Lord Clive, left that great and powerful pro- 
vince in a conſiderable meaſure dependent upon the Company. From this 
| fatal period the decay and deſolation of the Vizieriate commenced: For 
to come into · oontact with the Engliſh Government, ſeemed univerſally 
nue, which was eſtimated at more than three millions, had ſank in the 
year 1779 to leſs than one million and a half. The Vizier had contracted 
to maintain at his own expence à brigade of the Company's troops in 
his ſervice, for ſo long time as he might deem them neceſſary for the 


defence of his country. But the Court of Directors, in their letter to 


the Governor and Council of the 13th of December 1775, expreſsly 
ſay, If you intend to exert your influence, firſt to induce the Vizier to 
acquicſce in your propoſal, and afterwards to compel him to keep the 
troops in his pay during your pleaſure, your intents are unjaft, and a 
 eorreſpondent conduct would reflect great diſhonor on the Company.” 
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But Mr. Haſtings had long learnt to hold the orders of his ſuperiors in 


contempt, and to ſet their authority at defiance, The Nabob Aſoph ul 
Dowla, who had nden his father in the Vizieri 
making very earneſt ſupplication to be reliered from this burden, which 
the reduced ſtate of his revenue rendered him utterly 
Mr. Haſtings without heſitation declared © the relief deſired to be to- 
tally inadmiſſible ;”—farther affirming, that the one in which the de- 
mands of the Nabob were aſſerted, gave cauſe ſor the moſt alarming 
ſuſpicions; though it is difficult to conceive how language more ſub- 
miſſiva 1 could have been adapted 


« During 8 (Gays the Nabob) 8 occaſioned © biy the: 
troops in brigade, and others commanded by European officers, has 


much diſtreſſed the ſupport of my houſehold, inſomuch that the allow- 


ances made to the ſeraglio and children of the deceaſed Nabob have 


been reduced to one- ſourth of what it had been. The attendants and 
ſervants of my court have received no pay ſor two years paſt, and appli- 


cations from my father's private creditors are daily preſfſing upon me. 
4 All: 


February 1775, 


le to ſupport; 
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BOOK All theſe difficulties I have for three years ſtruggled through, and found 
—.— his conſolation therein, that it Was comply ing with the pleaſure, of the 
1751. FHonorable Company, and in the hope that the Supreme Council would 
make enquiry, from impartial perſons, into my diſtreſſed ſituation: but 1 
am now FORCED to a repreſentation. From-the great inereaſe of expence, 
the revenues were neceſſarily fartned out at a bigh;rate,, and deficiencies 
followed yearly. The country and cultivation are 8 AN DON ED; and as 
to the European troops, the Nabob declares that they: brought nothing 
but confuſion into the affairs of his meet, and were entirely their 
own: maſters.” nie treat, orc 3 gan 0c ot: yot oy 3:1 


* 


1. 
* 4140... * 


r from being . ab theſe > | the aue. Deng 
declared, in his inſtructions tranſmitted to the Reſident Purling at the 
court of Lucknow, “that the Nabhob ſtands engaged to our Govern- 
ment to maintain the Engliſh armies formed for the protection of his 
dominions, and that it was our part, and not urs, to judge and deter- 

mine in what manner and at what time theſe ſhall be reduced und 
withdrawn.” And in a minute of conſultation on this ſubject, at the 
Council Board, Mr. Haſtings aſſerted “ that the arrangement of mea- 
ſures between the Britiſh Government and the native Powers of India 
muſt, in cafe of a about the ene thereof, be decided by 
the sTRONGESTTJ. Tiglael; nit 

This being his avowed ſyſtem of policy, it can excite no wonder that 
the government and country of Oude ſhould proceed, with rapid and ac- 
cclerated progreſs, to the extremity of political diſtreſs and ruin. Mr. 
Haſtings himſelf, towards the cloſe of his adminiſtration, thus, in a mi- 
nute of Council, expreſſes his fituation of the Vizier: -“ Our alliance 
has proved the extinction . his See and the * of 
his 1 revenue.“ 37094 

10 the year 1787. a commiſſion of delegation having been executed at 
Calcutta, inveſting Mr. Haſtings with the entire powers of the Supreme 
Council, the Governor General reſolved to viſit the province in perſon. 

At 


cs 
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At a meeting which took place at Chunar, on the confines of Benares, a 
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ſeeret treaty was concluded by the Governor with the Vizier, containing 


ſeveral articles of an extraordinary nature; and it has been ſaid, that 
no treaty ever contained ſo much treachery in ſo ſmall a compaſs. By 
this time the elaims upon the Nabob, on various grounds and pretences, 
aroſe to the enormous ſum of 2,78 5, ocol. ſterling, which was conſiderably 
more than two years nett produce of the Nabob's revenues. In order to 
tiquidate this debt, Mr. Haſtings urged the Nabob, and an article to 
this effect was inſerted in the treaty of Chunar, to a general reſumption 
of the jaghires, or government aſſignments upon land, throughout the 
province, to the amount of many hundred thouſand pounds annual 
rent, including the proviſions made by the former Nabob-Viziers for 
the princes of their blood, and the antient friends and dependents of 
their family. The eftates thus confiſcated were re- let on rack rents and 
at the ſame time mortgaged to rich bankers of Benares, to ſupply the 
immediate wants of the Engliſh Government. 


A c1eT from the Vizier of Io, ol. was alſo at this period accepted 


by Mr. Haſtings ; which being, as he conſeſſed, a ſum of too great 


magnitude to be concealed, he, after ſome deliberation, thought proper 
to appriſe the Court of Directors of this violation of their commands, 
and of his bon th. But he nevertheleſs had the preſumption to ex- 
preſs his hope © that, in eonſideration of his long and faithful ſervices, 
and the ſums he had expended from his private fortune upon their ac- 
count, they would permit him to apply this donation to his own uſe.” 


The confuſion and diſtreſs conſequent on the late violent expedien 
of reſumption,” and other devices of extortion, it is impoſſible in — 
quate terms to deſeribe. The whole fabric of civil government ſeemed: 
to totter, and verge upon ànnihilation and anarchy. The regular au- 
thority of the magiſtracy, and the adminiſtration of juſtice, totally 
ceafed ; and no power was viſible but that of the farmers of the revenue, 
attended by bodies of troops to enſorce the collections. The country 
was declared by one · of the Nabob's miniſters to be < a ſpeaking picture 
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of famine and woe.” From the total want of police,“ ſays the Refi- 
dent Briſtow, “hardly a day eſcapes but I am infofmed of ſome tragical 
event, whereof the bare recital is ſhocking to humanity :” and be con- 
ſeſſes that his feelings are ſenſibly hurt, and his compaſſion ſtrongly ex- 
cited, by the diſgraceful and miſerable ſtate of poverty to which the 
brothers of the Nabob are reduced. From three of theſe princes, 
Mirza Ali, Mirza Hyder, and Mirza Sief, the Reſident received an af- 
ſecting repreſentation, or memorial, in which they ſay, © Our ſituation is 
not fit to be told For two years we have not received an hubha on ac- 


count of our tuncat (aſſigument on the revenue). It is ſurpriſing, bav- 
ing ſuch a friend as you, our ſituation is arrived at that paſs that we 


ſhould be in diſtreſs for bread and clothing— LRT we are the sos of 
Sujah ul Dowla !” - But the heart of Mr. Haſtings never in any inſtance 


counteracted the deſigns of his head; and the wretched inhabitants of 


Oude were deſtined to ſee yet greater abominations than theſe. 


The mother and wiſe of the late Nabob kept their court at the city of 
Fyzabad, where, after the cuſtom. of the Eaſt, they lived in much mag- 
nificence, having the charge of educating. the numerous offspring of the 


deceaſed ſovereign, and of maintaining a houſehold. conſiſting of 2000 per- 


ſons, To ſupport this vaſt expence, the Nabob had left them a large pro- 
portion of his treaſures, and had ſettled upon them. zaghires ſuitable to 
their high rank and dignity, and to the importance of the truſt committed 

to them; ſolemnly and earneſtly recommending at the ſame time the 
intereſts of his family to the guardian care and protection of the Com- 

pany, by whom their poſſeſſions had been ſubſequently and authentically 
guarantied. By the treaty of Chunar, nevertheleſs, the preſent Nabob 
was authoriſed by Mr. Haſtings to-ſeize upon the jaghires, or landed eſ- 
tates, of theſe illuſtrious relatives, and to allow them penſions. equal to the 
amount; and this the Governor pretended. was conformable to the Ma- 


hommedan law. The Nabob appearing nevertheleſs manifeſtly reluc- 
tant 


_ * Soon after the deceaſe of Sujah ul Dowla, a Aifpiate aroſe between. Aſoph ul Dowls his 


ſucceſſor, and the Begums his relations, reſpeRing the proportion of treaſure which legally 


appertained 


7 
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his pleaſure to Bis own Reſident at Lucknow, Mr. Middleton, © that as 
this meaſure originated with the Engliſh, and was intended for their be- 
nefit,” the execution was to be yorcED upon him,” —although the ex- 
preſs words of the treaty of Chunar were merely, © that the Nabob be 


permitted to reſume uct jaghires as he n think neceflary.” 


Ia ! to impart ſome color of juſtice to this outrage, depoſitions the 
moſt futile and ridiculous were, as recently at Benares, extra-judicially 


made before Sir Elijah Impey, who unexpectedly preſented himſelf in 


the courſe of his progreſs, after leaving Benares, firſt at Chunar, then 
at Lucknow. For this magiſtrate ſo miſerably degraded his character 
and ſtation, as to become a principal agent in this buſineſs. And ſuch 
was the filent celerity of his movements, that the Chief Juſtice has been 
with humorous alluſion compared to the Ghoſt in Hamlet, exclaiming in 
almoſt every quarter at the ſame inſtant, Swear !“ Theſe affidavits, 
ſounded on vague and incoherent rumors, were deſigned to prove, that 
the Princeſſes of Oude fomented the inſurrection at Benares, and were 
even engaged in a plot for the dethronement of their own ſon, and the 
utter extirpation of the Engliſh nation. Very little lirefs, however, 
was at this criſis placed by Mr. Haſtings on the validity of theſe proots, 


appertained to them; and the Board of Calcutta, taking cognizance of this matter, _ 


nimouſly « decided (Sir John Clavering, Colonel Monſon, and Mr. Francis, then fitting at 
the Board) that by the Mahommedan law the Princeſſes were entitled only to the property 

their huſbands. within the zenana or ſeraglio where they reſided. The Begums cheer- 
fully acquieſced in this deciſion ;- in conſequence of which, a vaſt ſum was refunded by 
them, and their remaining treaſure ſecured by a formal guarantee, in which Mr. Haſtings 
concurred, though, as he inſinuates, without reſponſibility, © being then an inefficient mem- 
ber of the Board,” But for Mr, Haſtings to appeal to the Kox Ax as a ſanction for his 
ſubſequent enormities, is, to adopt the language of Mr. Sheridan, in his famous fpeech of 
February 7, 1787, © as if there were ſomething in the inftitutions of Mahommed, that 
made it meritorious for a Chriſtian to be a ſavage - that rendered it criminal to treat the in- 
habitants of India with humanity or mom ve ade | it — in a ſon not to . 
der his mother! ? 
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which were evidently calculated to anſwer a gang: and Wiſlant pur- 
de a, 9 * RA wrt 
— 3 2. qi IRC 1 lagi the Begums 1 
have learnt ſrom Sir Elijah Impey.— Finding the Nabob wavering in his 


determination about the reſumption of the jaghires, I this day ordered 
the neceſſary perwannabs for that purpoſe. But before they were tran- 


ſeribed, I received a meſſage from the Nabob, entreating that I would 


withhold them till the morning. As it is poſſible that the Nabob, ſeeing 
the buſineſs will at all events be done, may 28 it an act of his own, . 
have conſented to indulge him in this . FP 


The Nabob at 3 iſſued his perwannabs, but with extreme .reluc- 


tance, and, to uſe the language of Mr, Middleton, c after much trifling 


evaſion and. puerile excuſes ;''—the, irreſiſtible effuſions, no doubt, of 
that natural affection which it is ſo difficult totally to eradicate from the 
human heart, but which by men hardened in villany is regarded: as fond 
and childiſh imbecility.. At the ſame time the Nabob declared,” ſays 
Mr. Middleton, © both to me and his miniſters, that it was an acT of 
COMPULSION.” | 


In a ſubſequent letter Mr. Middleton informs the Governor, that the 
Vizier, wiſhing to evade the meaſure of reſumption, ſuggeſted to him, 


* Major Marſack, in the courſe of his examination at the bar of the Houſe of Commons, 
May 8, 1786, being aſked whether there was any reaſon to believe that the Begums had, in 
conjunction with other powers, formed a plan for the extirpation of the Engliſh, anſwered, 
that ſuch a thing was too abſurd to be credited by any perſon knowing the polition of af- 
fairs at that time in India,” He acknowledged, * that a univerſal diſaffection prevailed 
throughout all the provinces of Oude, owing to the meaſures of our Government, and the 


unheard- of oppreſſions of Colonel Hannay, the commander of the Engliſh troops; the ef- 


fects of which appeared in deſerted villages and uncultivated tracts of land from one end of the 
country to the other. That on Colonel Hannay's departure for Benares, the inhabitants 
aroſe in a tumultuous manner; and he profeſſed his belief that all men under their ſituation 
and circumſtances, who PR the feelings and n of men, would have extrpated us if 


in their power.“ | 125 . 
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that the debt of the Company might be better and more expeditiouſly, li- 
quidated by taking the amount at once from the treaſures left by his 
father. With all the eager rapacity of a bird of prey, which in the act 


of ſeizing with out-ſtretched beak its helpleſs quarry aims to graſp another 


victim alſo in its talons, Mr. Haſtings, till inſiſting upon the reſumption 
of the jaghires, declared his reſolution alſo to ſeize the treaſures ; en- 
joining upon the Agent Middleton, under menaces of a dreadful reſpon- 
ſibility, the execution of this barbarous act, in the following peremptory 
terms: “ You yourſelf muſt be perſonally preſent. Lou muſt not al- 
low any negotiation or forbearance, but muſt proſecute BoTH sRRvICES 
until the Begums are at the entire merey of the Nabob.“ In conſormity to 
this order, the Britiſh Reſident, at the head of a body of troops, accompa- 
nied by the terrified Vizier, marched to Fyzabad, and with little or no reſiſt- 
ance ſtormed firſt the town and then the caſtle. The chief officers of the 


houſehold, the eunuchs Jewar Ali Khan and Bahar Ali Khan, perſons of 


diſtinguiſhed-ratik, who had been in bigh truſt and favor with the late 
Nabob, were 1gnominiouſly thruſt into confinement, in order to extort 
from them the diſcovery of the treaſures and effects committed to their 
care. In confequence of theſe ſeverities, the Bhow Begum, i. e. the mo- 
ther princeſs, at length conſented! to the ſurrender of her treaſures, hid 
in the moſt ſecret receſſes of the palace, to the amount of the bond debt 
due from the Nabob, to the Company. But avarice is inſatiable as the 
grave. Another demand of. 20,0001. was made for the balance pre- 
tended to be due fce the execution of the bond: and to enforce com- 
pliance, the two eunuchs were, by order of the Reſident Middleton, 
committed to cloſe cuſtody, put in irons, and kept from all food. To 
raiſe this ſum, great part of the furniture of the palaces, the jewels and 

other effects of the Regions, even to the wardrobe, were n of by 


E ſale. 


Poly be of 1 Gare gf fitiration of the Princeſſes Mr. | Haſtings | 


could, nevertheleſs,” write at this period to the Refident Middleton a 
follows : The Nabob having. conſented to the reſumption, of the j jag- 


hires held by the Begums, and to the confilcation of their treaſures, and 
O 2 | thereby 
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thereby involved my own name, and the EDI of the Coy Avr, in 
a participation of both meaſures, I have a right to require and inſiſt on 
the complete execution of them, and 1 look to ys for theif Wesen 
ming Hit I hold you be es 15 * 4. * nn Vet"! 


It may eafily be whit that the bib allotted to thy 0 
and other Jagheerdars, in lieu of their jaghires, would be very ill and 
defeively paid. In the month of March, 178a, the officer on duty at 
Fyzabad, Major Gilpin, wrote to the Reſident:—“ The women belong- 
ing to the Khord Mohul, or leſſer palace, are in want of every neceſſary 
of liſe, and are driven to that deſperation, that they threaten to throw 
themſelves from the walls of the zenana.“ In a ſubſequent letter it is 
ſaid, „The women in the zenana aſſembled laſt night on the tops of 
the building, crying in a moſt lamentable manner for food.” And in a 
third letter! The repeated "cries of the women” for-ſubſiſtence have 
been truly melancholy. They beg moſt piteouſly'for liberty, that they 
may earn their daily bread by laborious ſervitude, or to be releaſed from. 
their miſery by im e death.” At length the Company's Reſident, 
his own authority, very little to the ſatisſaction 
of Mr. Haſtings, to order the removal of the troops, and the releaſe of 
the priſoners Bahar and Jewar Ali Khan, who had now been confined 
and in irons for near twelve months. The quivering lips,” ſays the 
Commander of the troops at Fyzabad, ſpeaking of their enlargement, 
*< and the tears of f Joy e Gown the oY men's Rn. was a K n 

truly affecting.” a 


„Mr. 33 hag indeed in his defence EM that he ** ignorant of many tranſ- 
actions imputed to him reſpecting this buſineſs. But of thoſe which were in any degree 


material to ſubftantiate the charge of criminality, he could wor plead ignorance, « If 


Mr. Middleton did not give him an exact account of the groans that were heaved, the 
tears that were ſhed, the weight of the fetters, or the depth of the dungeon, he ſtated,” 
 fays Mr. Sheridan (vide his ſpeech June 1788), ( every important ſtep that was taken in 
the progreſs and winding up of this relentleſs tragedy.” In fact, nothing of moment was 
done without the expreſs command of Mr. Haſtings ; for even Mr. Middleton, © a fellow 
by the hand of Nature marked to do a deed of ſhame,” diſcovered no be ine ner yn Ki 
in the execution of his direful commiſſion, | 

The 
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The diſtreſſes of the zenana indrectheles- ſtill continued, and the BOOK 


women, breaking by frantic violence the ſacred bounds of the palace, ex- 
hibited "themſelves in this ſtate of degradation and deſpair to the 
aſtoniſhed inhabitants of Fyzabad, in the public bazar or market-place 


of that great and populous city. But after this act of deſperation they 
do not pron to have been de e ee 3 extremity. 


In a dener from we Bhos Degen to the Reſident Briſtow, this unfor- 
tunate"princeſs ſays : © An accuſation was framed. againſt me, which I 
had never conceived even in idea, of rendering aſſiſtance to Rajah Cheyt 
Sing. Having ſeized my head eunuchs, Jewar Ali Khan and Bahar 
Ali Khan, they obliged them to ſign a bond for ſixty lacks of rupees, 
They were thrown into priſon with fetters about their feet, and denied 
food and water. I, who had never even in my dreams experienced ſuch 


an oppreſſion, gave up all I had to preſerve my honor and dignity.— My 


ſufferings did not terminate here. The diſturbances of Colonel Hannay 
and Mr. Gordon were made a pretence ſor ſeizing my jaghire. The 
ſtate of the matter is this: When Colonel Hannay was by Mr. Haſtings 
ordered to march to Benares, during the troubles of Cheyt Sing, the 
Colonel, wwho had plundered the whole country, as incapable of proceed- 
ing from the union of thouſands of zemindars, who had ſeized this 
favorable opportunity. They haraſſed Mr. Gordon near Junivard, and 
oppoſed his march. Mr. Gordon forded the river upon his elephant. 


In the mean time a letter was received by me from Colonel Hannay, 
deſiring me to eſeort Mr. Gordon to Fyzabad. As my friendſhip for 


the Engliſh was always fincere, I readily complied, and ſent ſome com- 
panies of Nejeebs to eſcort Mr. Gordon and all his effects to Fyzabad ;. 


where having provided for his entertainment, I effected his junction 


with Colonel Hannay. The letters of thanks I received from both 
theſe gentlemen are ſtill in my poſſeſſion.” But is it not extraordinary 


that, notwithſtandir ing the auen of 9 0 cauſe, Arn relieves my. 


eee p- 


In the letter of Colonel Aae referred to by the ae that officer, 
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in the oriental phraſcology;»iſays : Begum Saib ab exalted dignity! 
Your exalting lotter, fräught with grace and benevwolence, I had the 
honor to receive in à fottunate moment. Tour faithful; ſervant re- 
poſeth his moſt nnbounded:hapes and expectation upon your Highneks, 
that Mr. Gordon may arrire at Fyzabad without apprehenſion or dan- 


ger.” And Mr. Gordon exprefles himſelf in a ſtill higher ſtrain of 


reſpect and gratitude—* Begum Saib of exalted dignity and generoſity ! 
Your gracious letter, in anſwer to; the petition of your: ſervant. from 
Goondah, exalted me. The welfare of your ſervant is entirely, owing to 
your favor and benevolence. Continue tö exalt and honor me with 
yur graciqus TING the ſun of e eee kr 
When the dteilgenoe uf theſs aide anions rears the 
Court of Directors, that aſſembly, in which an high, ſenſe of honor and 
virtue, occaſionally diſcoverable, too unavuilingly contended, againſt the 
ſuggeſtions of ambition and intereſt, ordered a latter to be written to 
the Governor and Council, in which they ſay, with reference to the 
inquitous. and enormous plan of ſeizure and reſumption, WR Horz 
and rausr, ſor the hefor/of the Britiſh nation, that this meaſure ap- 
peared 'FULLY. JUSTIFIED in the eyes of all Hindoſtan. It no where 
appears, from the papers at preſent in our poſſeſſion, that they, the 
Begums, excited any commotions previous to the impriſonment of Cheyt 
Sing; and only armed themſelves in conſequence of that tranſaction 
and it is probable, that ſuch a /condu proceeded ſrom matives of ſelſ- 
defence, under an apprehenſion that they themſelves might likewiſe be 
laid under unwarrantable contributions. And the Court expreſsly 
ordered an ENQUIRY to be inſtituted into this matter, and, if the charge 
n to be nene that n er ſhould be reſtored. Wy 
P. aal! * i 
If the Directors of 1 —— nally antertained any. ſerious. doubt 
as to the light in which this daring act of atrocity appeared in the view 
of the inhabitants of Hindoſtan, it would be inſtantly decided by the 
teſtimony of Major Brown, Mr. Haſtings's own BRefident at the Court 
of Dehli, who, in a letter addreſſad to Mr. Briſtow, Reſident at Oude, 


2 inſorms 
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- informs him, chat in a conference he had lately held with Mirza Shuffee 
Khan, Prime Miniſter of the Mogul, ſpeaking of the ſituation of the 
Begums, that Miniſter told him, There is not a man in HIN DOS TAN 


who will attribute the act to the Vizier of Oude, but EVERXT ONE will 


fix the odium on the Engliſh, who might eaſily, by the influence they 


ſo largely exerciſe, have prevented ſuch unnatural conduct. This ſtep, 


he ſaid, © muſt DESTROY ALL CONFIDENCE. in the Engliſh nation 
throughout Hindoſtan, and excite the bittereſt reſentment in all. thoſe 
who by blood are connected with the houſe of Sufdar Jung. If,” ſaid: 
this generous Muſſulman, the Vizier can ſo little regard his honor or 
bis duty, as to wiſh to diſgrace his father's mother for a ſum of money, 
let him plunder ber of all ſhe has, and ſend her ſafe to Dehli or Agra; 
and, poor as I am, I will farniſh. ſubſiſtence for her, which ſhe ſhall 
poſſeſs with ſecurity, though it cannot be adequate to her rank.” As to 
the xxauzxx enjoined, by the Court of Directors, Mr. Haſtings poſi- 
tively, refuſed , compliance, alleging: that it was in effect an order for 
the juſtification; and acquittal of the Begums; and that it would be pro- 
ductiye of evils greater than any which, exiſt. in the conſequences which 
have already taken place, and which time had almoſt obliterated. © Let 
us,” ſaid the Governor in his minute of Council, “ at leaſt permit them 


to be judges of their own feelings, and prefer their complaints before 


we offer to redreſs, them. The MEST of, vs TICE ought to be ap- 
proached with ſolicitation, not deſcend to provoke or invite it.“ And 
intrepid countenance, 0 «that whatever. may x happen of | the events which 
he dreads, he had at 198 this ronfplatipn aces n. in the an 
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opigſon. right 3, Jet in his, diſpatch, of, April, 30, 1284, he Palſes the 


ſevereſt and moſt, unequivocal, cenſure vpon it,, by recommending to 
the Court of Directors, ( as his laſt and ultimate hope, that their wiſdom: 


would put a final p prin to the ruinous and diſreputable ſtem. of zm rEA· 
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PELENCH; whether avowed or ſecret.” And he heſitates not to uſſbrt 
in his ſubſequent diſpatch of October 1784, a very ſhort time beſore his 


departure from India, and whieh may therefore be regarded as a ſort of 


dying confeſſion extorted by the reſiſtleſs force of truth, . that to no 
other purpoſes than thoſe of veNGEANCE ow on gro will — 
armed with W exerciſe there denn 4 ee! "y * 1 


* 


The affairs! of Oude cannot with propriety be iſnt, without 
tranſiently noticing the caſe of the province of Ferruckabad, a territory, 
like Benares, depending upon the Vizieriate. Ahmed Khan, late Nabob 


of Ferruckabad, in the war between the Vizier and the Company, had, 


as well as Bulwant Sing, ſhewed a marked and too partial predilection 
for the Engliſh intereſt. After the commencement of the ſyſtem of 
peace, alliance, and /ubſidy, the tribute due to the Vizier from this pro- 
vince was aſſigned over to the Engliſh in part of payment; and a 
Sezatvall, i. e. a ſequeſtrator, appointed by the Vizier, at the inſtance of 
the Engliſh Government, in order to enforce the collection ; which in 
conſequence of this arrangement was paid, not to the Nabob, but to 
the Engliſh Reſident at Oude. The n of this plan ſoon became 


vill ble. 


In the month of May a Mr. Hiding ated to the Board at 


Calcutta the condition of the province in the following terms: T0 


the total want of all order, regulation, or authority in this government, 

it may, among many other obvious cauſes, no doubt be owing, that the 
country of Ferruckabad is become an almoſt entire waſte, without cul- 
tivation or inhabitants; that the capital, which but a very ſhort time 
ago was diſtinguiſhed as one of the moſt populous and opulent com- 
mercial cities in Hindoſtan, at preſent exhibits nothing but ſcenes of the 
moſt wretched deſolation and miſery—the Nabob himſelf ſcarcely com- 

manding the means of bare ſubſiſtence.” On account of the hardſhips 
and indigmities to which the Naboh was ſubjected by the conduct of the 
Sezawall, and of which he had preferred frequent complaints, Mr. Haſt- 
a_ rn the removal of the Sequeſtrator, _ the ppointment of 
u _ 


® » 


— 
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m Engliſn Reſident in his room, -declaring “ that a LOCAL Ix T EA- 
FERENCE-was'-indiſpenſably neceſſary ſor realizing the Vizier's juſt de- 
mands. But by an article of the treaty of Chunar, in the following 
year, it was ſtipulated that the Engliſh Reſident be recalled. And 
in excuſe of his conduct, Mr. Haſtings declared to the Board of Coun- 
cil, “ that if the Nabob of Ferruckabad, Muzuffer Jung, my endure 
oppreſſion, and he Dake Nor at this time propoſe his total relief, it 
concerns the reputation of our Government to remove our participation 
in it. As to theſe oppreſſions, however, he on another occaſion unac- 


countably afſcrted, that ©. whether they were well or ill founded, he 
never had an opportunity to aſcertain.” W. 


The Sezawall being thus reinſtated, the country was again ſubjected 
to the moſt ſhocking. ravages, inſomuch that Mr. Haſtings himſelf, of 
his own authority, ordered the collector to be removed, and the terri- 
tory of Ferruckabad to be left to the ſole management of its natural 
Prince. But of this fiugular act of goodneſs Mr. Haſtings afterwards 
complained, that the Reſident of the Nabob Muzuffer Jung at Cal- 
cutta had the inſolence to report that it was epuRCHAsED.” He there- 
fore ſormally withdrew his protection, and the Sezawall was a third 
time re- appointed to his former office. This was attended,” to adopt 


the words of the Governor General, © with an aggravated renewal of 


the ſeverities formerly exerciſed ;” and the Prince himſelf, in a letter ad- 
drefled to Mr. Haſtings, ſays: The miſeries which have fallen upon 
my country, and the poverty and diſtreſs which have been hea n 
me by the re appointment of the Sezawall, are ſuch that a relation of 
them would, T am convinced, excite the ſtrongeſt feelings of compaſ- 
ſion in your breaſt; but it is impoſſible to relate them. On the one 
fide, my country / ruined and uncultivated to a degree of deſolation 
which exceeds all deſeription: on the other, my domeſtic concerns and 
connections involved in ſuch a ſtate of diſtreſs and horror, that even the 
relations, the children and wives of my father are ſtarving in want of 
daily bread, and are on the point of flying voluntary exiles from the 
4 and from each other.“ This letter, written in February 1783, 

Vol. III. 3 8 M.I. 
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BOOK Mr. Haſtings did not lay before the Board till @Aobet following, beings 
XIV. as he then aſſerted, withheld from cauſes not neceflary to mentio - 
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4 3 He now, however, thought it once more incumbent upon him to pro- 
"a | poſe the removal of the Sezawall, and the re-appointment of a Britiſh 


Reſident at Ferruckabad. But the end and purpoſe of this appointment 
were completely frufirated by a ſubſequent letter, rendering him liable to 
diſmiſſion at the pleaſure of the Vizier. And the Reſident Willes, a man 
ih of acknowledged probity, declared, in his letter of the 24th of April 1785, 
1 * that the ſituation of the country was more diſtreſsful than when the 
Nabob addreſſed himſelf for relief in 1783; and that he was forry to 
ſay that his appointment at Ferruckabad was of no uſe, PFerruckabad,” 
fays he, © once the ſeat of great opulence and trade, is now daily de- 
ferted by its inhabitants—its walls mouldering away, without police, - 
without protection. The ruin that has overtaken this country is not 
to be wondered at, when it is conſidered, that there has been no ſtate, 
no ſtable government for many years; — no authority ſufficiently predo- 
minant to eſtabliſh any regulations for the benefit of the country, whilſt 
each authority has been exerted, as en offered, ſor ee 


purpoſes &. 


Av þ 


; Sooit 


*The tranſactions at Ferruckabad, which conſtitute the third article of impeachment 
actually exhibited againſt Mr. Haſtings at the bar of the Houſe of Lords, are there de- 
tailed with much preciſion and energy; and the anſwer of Mr. Haſtings to this charge is 
unuſually feeble and defective. Although Mr, Haſtings had, in relation to the powers ex- 
erciſed by the Sezawall, declared it « incompatible with the dignity and honor of the Go- 
vernment over which he preſided, to appear to countenance the exerciſe of an authority 
altogether unſupported by equity and juſtice ;?? and had, to uſe his own expreſs words, 
from motives of common juſtice, cauſed the diſmiſſion of the Sezawall,” and nominated. 
one of the Company's civil ſervants, Mr. George Shee, to the ſame truſt; he in the enſuing 
year (1781), by an article of the treaty of Chunar, ſlipulated with the Vizier, that no 
Britiſh Refident ſhould in future be appointed at Ferruckabad, and the preſent one be 
recalled thus virtually abandoning that country, the protection of which he had ſo re- 
cently and oftentatiouſly undertaken, to the rapacity and oppreſſion of the Vizier. For 
this extraordinary conduct, a reaſon as extraordinary was aſſigned by Mr, Haſtings—viz.. 


that the Reſident Shee's authority over the territory of Ferruckabad was in itſelf as 
much. 
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Sven was the ſtate of things in the Vizieriate of Oude nnd its de- 


aac wherr Mr. Haſtings reſigned the government of India in 
the we gn ww the Nw 1785. * 80 exclaimed on a very memorable 


| ava ſubverſive of that of the lawful ww as that of the Vizier's Anal or Seramall 3 
and it was the more oppreſſive, as the power from whence it is derived is greater,” 80 
that in the eſtimation of Mr. Haſtings, judging no doubt from his own feelings and ex- 

erience, the greater the power, the greater mult of courſe be the oppreſſion. But if Mr. 
Shee thus abuſed the truſt with which he was inveſted, was he not reſponſible to the power 
to which he owed his appointment? No charge, however, was at any time exhibited 
againſt Mr. Shee ; but, on the contrary, as a compenſation for the injury ſuſtained in this 
unmerited diſmiſſion, he had a large penſion conferred upon him, and was afterwards pro- 
moted to the high judicial office of Preſident of the Dewannee Adaplet at Dacca. But 
Mr. Haſtings, in this as in almoſt every other reſpect, proved unfaithful to his engagements ; 
and after a ſhort interval the new Sezawall appointed by the Vizier was by the inter- 


poſition of Mr. 'Haſtings recalled ; and one Subghut Ulla, on the recommendation of the 


Governor | General, was by the Nabob placed at the head of his affairs. No complaint of 
a political nature was alleged againſt this Miniſter, during the ſhort period of his admini- 
ration; but Mr. Haſtings, being moved with the higheſt indignation at the incredible report 
that the protection of the Engliſh Government had been yuxCHagstD at a very great price 
by the Vakeel or Reſident of the Nabob at Calcutta, ſoon after * withdrew all mediation 


and interference, to uſe his own language, which ſtood between the Nabob Vizier aud 


dhe colloftion of the tribute from Ferruckabad; even ſending a military force to ſupport 
the Sezawall appointed by the Vizier for the enſuing year. In conſequence of this act 
of virtuous revenge, proceeding from the moſt delicate moral ſenſibility, Mr. Haſtings 
coolly itates to his judges the Peers of Great Britain, ( that he has been informed, that the 
aid Sezawall did renew ſeverities formerly exerciſed in reſpect to the ſaid Nabob Muzuſſer 
Jung.“ In fact, the evils produced by this re · appointment were ſo enormous, that Mr. 
'Haſtings, to preſerve ſome faint color of equity, aſſented to the nomination of Mr, Willes 
as Reſident at the Court of Ferruckabad ; but whoſe talents and probity were rendered 
uſeleſs by the limitations and impediments to which he was artfully and purpoſely ſubjected. 
This heavy charge, as preſented at the bar of the Houſe of Lords, concludes with de- 
nauncing the Goyernor General Warren Hailiugs, as a criminal, © guilty of great neglect 
of duty, uſurpation of authority, complicated breach of treaty, and duplicity towards 
both the Vizier and the Nabob, to the great diſgrace of the Britiſh name, and the dif. 
credit of the Britiſh Government in India; having reduced himſelf to the fituation that he 
could neither deliver Muzuffer Jung from oppreſſion, without a breach of faith to the 
Nabob Vizier, nor | ſuffer him to remain under the ſaid 223 without violating all 
faith and Jen him.“ | 
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B © OK occaſion a juſtly celebrated parliamentary orator-*, “ a ſtranger had at 


this time gone into the kingdom of Oude, Wann of what had hap- 
_— fince the death of Sujah Dowla, that man, who with a ſavage 
heart had ſtill great lines of character, and who, with all his ferocity in 
war, had with a cultivating hand preſerved to his country the riches. 
which it derived from benignant ſkies and a prolific ſoil—if this ſtranger, 


ignorant of all that had happened in the ſhort interval, and obſerving 


the wide and general deyaſlation, and all the horrors of the ſeene—vege- 
tation burnt up and extinguiſhed ; villages depopulated and in ruin; 


_ temples unroofed and periſhing ; reſeryoirs broken down and dry—be 
would naturally enquire, What war has thus laid waſte” the fertile fields 


of this once beautiful and opulent country? What civil diſſenſions 
have happened, thus to tear aſunder and ſeparate the happy ſoeieties 
that once poſſeſſed thoſe villages ? What diſputed ſucceſſion? What 


religious rage has with unholy violence demoliſhed thoſe temples; and 


diſturbed fervent but unobtruding piety in the exerciſe of 'its duties ? 
What mercileſs enemy has thus ſpread the horrors of fire and ſword ? 
What ſevere viſitation of Providence has thus dried up the fountains 
and taken every veſtige of verdure from the earth? Or rather, What 
monſters have ſtalked over the country, tainting and poiſoning with 
peſtiferous breath what the voracious appetite could not devour ?—T6 
ſuch queſtions what muſt be the anſwer? No wars have ravaged theſe 


lands and depopulated theſe villages—no civil diſcords have been felt 


—no diſputed ſucceflion—no religious rage no mercileſs enemy—no. 
affliction of Providence, which, while it feourged for the moment, cut 
off the ſources of reſuſcitation—no voracious and poiſoning monſters 
No; all this has been accompliſhed by the friendſhip, generoſity, and 


| kindneſs of the Engliſh nation—They have embraced us with their 
protecting arms, and, lo THESE are the FRv1Ts of their ALLIANCE.” 


Previous, however, to the bliſsful #ra of the final departure of Mr. 
Haſtings from India, various other incidents of importance nog Fes 3 


* Vide Sheridan's Speech in Weſtminſter Hall, June 1788. * 
to 


* 
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to which, in order to complete the picture of his ever-memorable ad- 
miniſtration; it is now neceſſary to advert. It muſt be called to recol- 
lection, that, after the conqueſt of Rohilcund by the Nabob Vizier Sujah 
ul Dowla' aſſiſted by the arins of Britain, Fyzoola Khan was confirmed 
in the goverament of Rampore and its dependencies by the treaty of 
Lall-dang. Conformably to the proviſions of this treaty, Fyzoola Khan 
was permitted to retain in his ſervice | 5006 troops, and not a fingle man 
more. Alfo, with whomſoever the Vizier ſhould make war, it was ſti- 
pulated; that Fyzoola Khan ſhould ſend 2 or g3ooo men, according to 
his ability, to join the forces of the Vizier ;—and that, if the Vizier 
ſhould march in perſon, Fyzoola Khan ſhould himſelf accompany him 


qa man of ſenſe; not poſſeſſed with the paſſion of ambition, but apply- 
ing himſelf peaceably to the enen of his country, which increaſed 
greatly in riches and revenue.“ But peace and proſperity ſeemed, in 
the view of Mr. Haſtings, to conſtitute the moſt unpardonable ſpecies of 
delinquency: and it has been remarked of him, that his favorite and 
habitual maxim of policy was, that ere . is, eg i there is 
treaſon.” | #5; 


In the years 1777 and 1778, being e at the reſumption 
of a number of jaghires by the young Vizier, and the general oppreſſion 
prevailing in the government of Oude, Fyzoola Khan made repeated and 
car neſt applications to the Company ſor a renewal of his treaty with the 


of the Company as the only power in which be had confidence, and to 
which he could look up for protection. This was at length granted 
with the; CONFUrTrence i of the Vizier, to whom; as well as to the Com- 
pany, preſents were made on the occaſion; © ſuch'-as became the grati- 
_ tude of one _ to aller, and the e ol the other bai receive. 


zoola Khan voluntarily offered to maintain 2000 cavalry: for the ſervice 


of the Company; for which Mr. — in the name of the Supreme 
5 Council, 


_ his troops. Fyzoola Khan is deſcribed by the Refident Middleton, 


Vizier—originally-atteſted by Colonel Champion—under the guarantee 


On the 8 aut o Wer war ator England and France, By- 
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BOOK Council, returned him the warmeſt thanks, and acknowledged his claim 


on the generoſity no leſs than the juſtice of the Britiſh Government. 
But, in the courſe of the following year, Mr. Haſtings ſuggeſted to the 
Vizier to make a requiſition of 5000 cavalry from the Rajah of Ram- 
pore; although, according to the moſt rigid eonſtruction of the treaty, 
he was bound to contribute this quota only when the Vizier took the 
field in perſon, He repreſented thereſore, in reſpectſul terms, „his 
inability to comply with this demand that the whole force allowed 
him was only zoo0 men, of whom gooo were infantry—the aid of whom 
was neceſlary for the concerns of his jaghire.“ On this Mr. Haſtings 
paſſed a reſolve in Council, himſelf and Mr. Wheeler being the only 
remaining members, importing, “ that the Nabob Fyzoola Khan had 
evaded the performance of the treaty with the late Vizier Sujah ul : 
Dowla, to which the Honorable Company were guarantees, as to the 
troops which he is obliged to furniſh on the condition by which be 
holds the jaghire granted to him.“ And in a letter to the Vizier Mr. 
Haſtings ſays, © Demand immediate delivery of 3000 cavalry ;” and if 
he ſhould evade or refuſe compliance, he e make a former N 
teſt againſt him for breach of treaty. L 


It being already aſtertained that Fyzbola Khan had bat 2000 cavalry in 
his ſervice, the Court of Directors, in their ſubſequent diſpatch, heſitated 
not to declare, & that the ſaĩd demand carried with it the appearance of a 
determination to create a pretext for depriving m of his jaghire en- 
tirely, or to leave him at the merey of the Vizier.” This demand, how- 
ever, being peremptorily made, 'Fyzodla Khan offered, in addition to 

his 2000 cavalry, a body of rooo'foot, with one year's pay in advance, 
and regular ſunds for their payment in future. But the Agent, Johnſon, 
deputed on this buſineſs, informed bim that his orders were, not to re- 
ceive any palliation, but a negative or affirmative. In conſequence of 
this refuſal of an impracticable demand, the Vizier propoſed to Mr. 
Haſtings to reſame the grant, and to leave Fyzoola Khan'to j n his 
other faithleſs IAG abs mona . e 


By 
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üngly given! to the, Viaier, when” time ſhall ſuit, to reſume the ſaid 


grant 
conduct of Fyzoola Khan is expreſsly ſaid not to amount to an ab- 
ſolute breach of treaty, but to be uneandid, evaſive; and unfriendly.” 
The time, however, not being as yet judged ſuualle, an intimation was 

given to the Nabob, that, in lieu of his military ſervices and other claims 
of the Vizier and Company, a commutation in money, conſiſting of a 
tribute and ſines, would be more acceptable the former being fixed at 


20, the latter at 30 lacks, The Nabob, in reply, declared, through his 
vakeel at Lucknow, * that it clearly appears to be intended to deprive 
him of his country; as the high demand now made it would be impoſ- 
fible for him to comply with. To a chief thus deprived the Honorable 
Company had been accuſtomed to grant ſome allowance. This he ex- 
pected from the Governor's bounty; but if be ſhould be drfappointed, he 
would ſet off upon a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, and renounce 
the cares of the world. He direQs his vakeel to aſcertain whether the 
Engliſh intended to deprive him of his country; for, if they do, he is 
vos þ to ge ah; ag min the md i B40 


The real views of the Governor in this Anme aten W no 
farther than the extortion of money; and his adamantine heart being 


alſo, perhaps, a little ſoftened by the extreme humility of this decla- 


ration, an agreement was at length made to free the Nabob from all 
obligations of military ſervice, in conſideration of the annual tribute of 
15 lacks,” which Mr. Haſtings confefled © to be an ample equivalent for 

the precarious claims of the Vizier.” And being now in the humor to 
make extraordinary conceſſions, the Governor farther declared, © that 
the rumors which had been ſpread of the Nabob's hoſtile deſigns againſt 

the Vizier were totally groundleſs—and if he had been inclined, he bad 
not the means to make himſelf formidable. On the contrary,” being in 
the decline of life, and poſſeſſing a very fertile and proſperous. jaghire, . 
it is more natural to ſuppoſe that Fyzoola Khan wiſhes to ſpend the re- 


mainder of his days in quietnefs, than that he is preparing to embark in 
7 active 


„although, in the Council minute jaſtifieatory of this act, the 


Fil 


by ide hd article of the treaty of Chunar, permiffion was aceord- BOOK 
XIV. 
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active and offenſive ſcenes, which muſt end in his 1 deſtruction.“ 
This is the more remarkable, as Mr. Haſtings, in reply to ſome ſevere 
animadverſions of the Court of Ditectors on his conduct reſpecting 
Fyzoola Khan, had held a language totally contrary. The Directors 
having expreſſed their wiſhes to be conſidered * rather as the guardians of 
the honor and property of the native powers, than as the inſtruments of 
their oppreſſion; Mr. Haſtings concluded his vindication of the whole 


of theſe tyrannical proceedings in the following inſolent words : “ Sven 


are the meaſures which we ſhall eyer wh to le towards our allies or 
dependents, on the.frontiers.” LO DD 0 gs bo tt 


— 323 -S 


* 


id Ol baba eden th. lft oro Ho lier 
lt muſt not be wholly omitted, though the vaſt field of inveſtigation 
and diſcuſlion to which it leads can, in the prgſpectus of general hiſtory, 
be viewed only in remote and obſcure viſion, “ that on the departure of 
Mr. Francis from India early in 1781, Mr. Haſtings, upon whom the 
entire powers. of government devolyed, immediately diſſolved, the; Pro- 
vincial Councils, and eſtabliſhed; a CouuTHTEE o REvenus, with 
powers in, the higheſt degree deſpotic, The general renewal of leaſes 
coming under the conſideration of this Board, they determined, that 
as to the period of the leaſes, it appeared beſt to the Committee to limit 
them to one year.“ In this reſpect the Committee of Revenue were 
leſs lenient than the preceding famous Committee of Circujt. And they 
aged in direct contradiction tothe former opinion of Mr. Haſtings, ſo- 

lemnly declared, “ that the farmer, i. e. the Government leſſee, who 
holds his farm for one year only, having no intereſt in the next, takes 
what he can with the hand of rigor be will be tempted to exceed the 
bounds of right, and to augment. his income by irregular, exactions, and 
by racking the tenants, for which pretences will not be wanting, where 
the farms paſs annually from one hand to another. On the, contrary, 
from long leaſes. the farmer acquires. a permanent. intereſt in his lands— 
he will, for. his own ſake; lay out money in aſſiſting his tenants, in im- 
proving lands already cultivated, and in clearing and cultivating waſte 
lands.“ All the evils ſo clearly. foreſeen and fo little regarded by Mr. 
Haſtings, added to thoſe ariſing from the vileſt and groſſeſt corruption 
and 


0 
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and peculation, took place under this ſyſtem ; the chief adminiſtrator and B OO K 
manager of which was one Govind Sing, a wretch loaded, as Mr. Haſtings I., 
himſelf acknowledged, with reproaches; and of whom it ſtands upon 1781. 
record, that there was ſcarcely a family of rank in the three provinces 
whom he had not ſome time or another diſtreſſed and afflited—ſcarce 
a zemindary that he had not diſmembered and plundered.” br 55 


During the long adminiftration of Mr. Haſtings, various momentous 
incidents occurred in the ſubordinate governments or departments of go- 
vernment in India; but of theſe a curſory mention muſt ſuffice. Ma- 
homed Ali Khan, Nabob of Arcot, had, by means too obvious to need 
explanation, acquired an unbounded influence over the counſels of the 


Government of Madras. Supported by the aid and authority of that 
Prefidency, under the expreſs ſanction of the Governor and Council of 
Bengal, the Nabob, on frivolous pretences, declared war againſt the Rajah 
of Tanjore, a neighboring prince and antient ally of the Company; 
and, ſeizing his dominions, annexed them to his own territory. The 
Court of Directors, highly indignant at this unjuſt and violent uſurpa- 
tion, determined upon the reſtoration of the Rajah : and for this purpoſe 
Lord Pigot, a nobleman who had formerly been employed in the Indian 
ſervice, and whofe character, both in a civil and military capacity, ſtood 
deſervedly high, was appointed to the government with poſitive orders 
to that effect *. His Lordſhip arrived at Madras the latter end of the 


year 1775; and notwithſtanding all the oppoſition and the temptation— 
thrown in his way, he accompliſhed the grand object of his appoigt= 


The proceedings of the Governor and Council of Madras are thus ſeverely ſtigmatized 
in the Inſtructions of the Court of Directors to Lord Pigot, dated April 12, 1975: „A 
the ſolemn promiſe by our Governor and Council, at the requeſt of the Nabob of the Car- 
natic.and the King (i. e. Rajah) of Tanjore, to guaranty the Treaty of 1762, has been 
fully approved by the Court of Directors, we cannot but conſider the public faith of the 
Company as forfeited, and the honor of the Britiſh nation deeply affected, by the meaſures 
taken for dethroning that unhappy prince, whoſe kingdom has been wreſted from him by 
our ſervants, and put under the government of Mahomed Ali Khan, in direct violation of 
chat treaty, and contrary to our repeated orders and inſtructions, which have uniformly and 
expreſsly prohibited them from tie to enlarge our o] or the Nabob's dominions. by 
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ment, in the re- inſtatement of the Rajah. Diſputes running brtremmeſg 
high in the Council in conſequence: of this meaſure, the Governor, in the 
autumn of 1776, ſuſpended two of the members ſrom their functions, 
by a doubtful and dangerous aſſumption of authority. But ample. re- 
venge was ſoon after taken by the remaining mal- contents, in the arreſt 
and impriſonmeut of his nn who ſurvived this daring outrage but 
a, ph. ſhort time. 


In the foi ion of Renn ce began Nodembier and Aan 
Pigot, brother to Lord Pigot, brought this affüir in all its circumſtances 
before the Houſe of Commons; and after ftating, in a ſeries. of reſo- 
tations, the principal facts relative to this cataſtrophe, he concluded: with 
moving an addreſs to his Majeſty, © humbly praying, that George 
Stratton, Eſq. and the other members of the Council of Madras, be pro- 
ſecuted for ordering their Governor and Commander in Chief to be ar- 
reſted, and confined under a military force—they being returned to- 
England, and now within the juriſdiction of his Majeſty's -Courts of 
Weſtminſter Hall.” 


Notwithſtanding the labored juſtificatiom of Mr. Stratton, who was a 
member of the Houſe, theſe reſolutions were unanimouſly carried. Theſe 
gentlemen, being in the ſequel tried and convicted in the Court of 
King's Bench, were, to the amazement of the public, ſentenced only to 
pay a trifling fine and the laws which they had ſet at defiance in India, 
ſeemed to be put in execution — them only to exeite their contempt 


in England. 


In the laſt ſeſſion of 1781, of which the hiſtory has been in part related, 
the affairs of India again attracted the attention of Parliament, in conſe- 
quence of a petition preſgnted to the Houſe of Commons from. the Go- 
vernor and Couneil at Calcutta, a fecond from the Britiſh ſettlers, and a 
third from the native inhabitants of Bengal, againſt the Supreme Court of 
Judicature eſtabliſhed by the Regulating Act of 1773. The two former 
were drawn up in a very maſterly ſtyle, and demonſtrated, in a ſtriking 

6 | manner, 


. 
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manner, the temerity and folly of thoſe who could attempt 10 ingraſt the 
laws and juridical max ims of England upon the antient uſages and im- 
memorial inſtitutions of Hindoſtan. The. petition of the natives is re- 
markable for its pathos and fimplicity—* When,” ſay the petitioners, 


« the ordinances of this Court of Judicature were iſſued, as they were 


all contrary to the cuſtoms, modes, uſages, and inſtitutions of this coun- 
try, they occaſioned terror in us; and day by day, as the powers of this 
Court became more eſtabliſhed, our ruin, uneaſineſs, diſhonor, and diſ- 
credit, have accumulated. We are now driven to the laſt extremity. 
Several who poſſeſſed means and ability have baniſhed themſelves from 
the country; but we do not all of us poſſeſs the means of flight, nor 
have we power to abide the oppreſſion of this Court. If, which God for- 
bid ! this our petition ſhould not be accepted, giving ourſelves up with 
reſignation. to our fate, we will fit down in expectation of death. After 
this, LET the ſoil of the country remain, and the Court of Juſtice LR 
the Court of Juſtice remain upon the earth, or the earth over it!“ 


On a motion by General Smith for referring theſe petitions to a com- 
mittee, Mr. Boughton Rous took occaſion to contraſt the eſtabliſhed po- 
licy of antient Rome with that adopted by England: © In all ſubjection of 
territory contiguous to her own,” ſaid this able ſpeaker, © Rome gave her 
own laws, if the people wiſhed to receive them ; or ſhe allured them by 
immunities and honorable diſtinctions. Thus ſhe aſſimilated all the petty 
ſtates of Italy to her laws and manners, till the whole peninſula became 
one nation. But in her diſtant conqueſts ſhe purſued a very different po- 
licy. In theſe ſhe was ſatisfied to hold the ſupreme government, to 
poſſeſs the revenues and military powers, leaving the inhabitants to con- 


duct their internal police by their own native magiſtrates and laws; 


avoiding any infult to the religion or prejudices of the vanquiſhed. Much 
better would it be for Britain to imitate, in this reſpect, the conduct of 
the antient Romans, than to perſiſt in raſh and injudicious attempts to im- 
poſe the laws of England upon the natives of India,” 


Many of the judicial deciſtons of the Supreme Court, as fiated to the 
Q 2 _- Houſe, 
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Houſe, alſo wore the aſpect of the moſt flagrant violenee and injuſtice : 


aud a general conviction ſeemed to be 5 exeited, of the radical 


1781. 


abſurdity 


* Of theſe perhaps the moſt BER ob was the deciſion given by the Chief Juſtice in 
the famous Pa TVA Cavss. It had been the practice of the Provincial Courts eftabliſhed- 
under the Engliſh Government, to refer queſtions of Mahomedan law to the Cawzee and 
Muftees—antient and known judicial officers under the former Government. A cauſe. of 
great importance reſpecting a diſputed property, referred, in the accuſtomed. manner, by the 
Council of Patna to the Cawzee Sadhi and two Muftees his aſſeſſors, being decided by them 
in a mode which approved itſelf to the public judgment as highly equitable and ſatisfactory, 
an adion of treſpaſs was nevertheleſs brought in the Supreme Court againſt the Gawzee and 
Muftees by: the loſing party. The action being admitted to lie, the Cawzee was arreſted 
by warrant of the Chief Juſtice, to- the conſternation and aſtonyhment of the inhabitants, 
in the public ſtreets of Patna, when returning to his habitation from the exerciſe of the duties 
of his office. The Sheriff having the execution of the writ was directed not to admit the 
Cawzee or his aſſeſſors to bail under the enormous-ſum of 400, oo0 rupees: and had it not 
been for the interpoſition of the Provincial Council, the defendants muſt have been dragged 
to Calcutta, at the diſtance of 50a. miles, and have languiſhed in priſon till their doom was 
determined. © The ſeizure of the Cawzee in this diſgraceful manner,” ſay the Provincial: 
Council of Patna in their letter to. the Supreme Council of Calcutta, coming from the 
execution of his office, has ſtruck a general terror into the inhabitants of this -city-; we 
thought it therefore expedient, for the honor of Government and the preſervation of its aus 


chority, to offer the bail required for the enlargement of one of its firſt- officers How can 


we expect,“ ſay they, the other officers of theſe courts to carry any orders of conſequence- 
into execution, till they are aſſured of ſafety and protection in the diſcharge of their duty? 
The circumſtances of cruelty and"atfocity attending this buſineſs are fully detailed in the 
ſecond article of impeachment exhibited againſt Sir Elijah Impey, in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, December 12, 1787, by Sir Gilbert Elliot. In the ſequel, the deciſion of the Cawzee 
was, upon grounds the moſt ſcandalouſly frivolous and futile, reverſed by the Supreme 
Court; and the Cawzee and Muftees condemned to pay damages and coſts to. the amount of 
300,090 rupees, which was in effect a ſentence of perpetual impriſonment, The Cawzee 
Sadhi, being aged and infirm, in a ffiort time ſunk under the weight of this perſecution. 
the other defendants remaining in priſon upwards of two years, till they. were ſet at liberty 
by expreſs orders from England, commanding not only their releaſe, but the reſtoration of the 
Muftees to the offices they had before occupied with. fair and · unſullied characters. ; 
As a ſpecimen of the evidence, on which the Chief Juſtice's ſentence. of dell was: 
founded, a ſmall part of the examination of one Cojah Zekereah may be cited ; Sir Elijah 
Impey declaring from the bench the teſtimony of this man to be conſiſtent and unim- 
peached, It was adduced to prove and eſtabliſh the authenticity of various ſignatures pro- 
felling ta witneſs a certain deviſe or deed. of conveyance, ſtyled, in the technical language 
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abſurdity and erroneouſneſs of the preſent ſyſtem. Nevertheleſs, the 
Maes bad . be ever gew and „ of reſorm in every 


ſhape; 
of the Made edat Cunt the Humana, on the FRY of which the merits of the whole 
cauſe abſolutely depended. oo 4 

Q. Who wrote the writing which is round the ſeals? 

A. What is wrote about my own ſeal and that of Ghyrut Beg in the Hebenamah, 7 re- 
member writing myſelf ; but the other three I do not remember writing. I am ſure that 
the above ſeal of Mazum Beg is not mine—that around Ullah is not my writing, 

Q. You muſt know your hand-writing—anſwer, Is it your hand- writing; yz s or NO? 

A. It is not.—lIt is not in my memory that it is. I do not remember it, if it is my hand. 
writing,—IT MAY BE $0. 

Q. You muſt know your . 41 need not look at it ſo ane 

A. If it i, it may be I do not recollect it. If it may 1 it may be I do not recolle@ i ite 
IT is CERTAINLY MY HAND-WRITING, | 

Q. Now you have ſworn it is your hand- writing, and that ! it is not, which i is. true ? ?, Og or 
ths other of them muſt be true. 

A. Ir 1s My HAND-WRITINGs | 

Q. You did not ſee Mahomed Iwaz write Ullah ; therefore, why di did you write hs it ?* 

A. I remember that when Ghyrut Beg affixed his ſeal, as he could not write, the de- 
ceaſed, Shawbaz Beg Khan, defired me to write over it ; and having Foes Iwaz to write 
in my abſence Ullah, he deſired me to write Ullah, 

Q. You have ſaid, I think, that you never ſaw the m after your own ſeal v was 
put to it, and till after the death of Shawbaz Beg Khan; and that when you did put your 
ſeal to it, the other ſeals were not put to it, nor the fignature Ullah : How came you now 
then to ſay, that, after the ſeal of Ghyrut Beg was put to it, and the 1 Ullah; 
that Shawbaz Beg Khan deſired you to write upon the Hebenamah ? | 
A. Tt is true, that when he defired me to put my feal to it, there was no other ſeal than 
his. But about the ſame time, or a day after, when the other witneſſes witneſſed it, I was 
by, and he deſired me to witnefs it. E was always preſent with Shawbaz Beg Khan. 

Q. Were you by when Mahomed Iwaz wrote the word Ullah? 

A. I was 8 When Imayet bun Beg and Ghyrut Beg put their ſal to 
it, I was preſent. - = 
Q. Why—t you did write winks the wad Ulak, as you now e 
you not immediately ſay that you did write under it ? Mert 

A. I was in ee e an ee and, having 8869 8 F was cautious in 
| acknowledging it. 
Q. What did you mean dy ſaying that you never Cave the paper * you had put your 
ſeal to it till after: the death of Shawbaz Beg Khan, if Shawbaz Beg Than did in fact 3 
un. it to 2 88 to write upon it at any time after you had put your ſeal to it? 


A. It 
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Niape ; the natural partiality of the Miniſter to his on original plans; 
and the preſſure of affairs ſtill more urgent, prevented the adoption of any 
great or deciſive meaſures of relief. From the contracted genius and 
policy of the exiſting Adminiſtration, nothing, great, deciſive, or com- 
prehenſively beneficial, could indeed be expected. A bill was, however, 


introduced and paſſed, explanatory of the powers of the Supreme Court 


of Judicature, and in ſome points limiting and reſtraining its jurifdic- 
tion, which had been extended, by the arbitrary encroachments of the 
Chief Juſtice, far 3 the real and obvious intent of the Regulating 


AR: vn 6 1 pity 
At this period. the war in india had become 3 very off a moſt for- 


A. It is not a cbutradlkkion. Aſter all the ſeals were put to it, after that time, I meant ta 
ſay, I never ſaw it till after the death of Shawbaz Beg Khan. 
Q. Is all the writing over the ſeals of your hand- 1 bf 25 
A. The Lasr is not my hand- writing. 
Qi. Look to it, and be ſure. 
A. This ir alſo my hand - writing. 
Q. Why did you ſay it was not your hand- writing when it is? 
A. I did not remember writing it : but on ae it is s the ſame flow of the pen 1 I T acknow> 
ledge it to be my hand-writing, 


It may n be permitted 1 Wh to note as a hoſts whe of national 
generoſity, however hiſtorically unimportant, a bill brought into the Houſe of Peers in the 
courſe of this ſeſſion, after having paſſed the Commons, * for allowing a certain ſum to the 
two Univerſities, as an indemnification forthe exclufive right of printing Almanacks, granted 
to them by patent of King James I. but of which they had been recently diveſted by a 
deciſion of the Courts at Weſtminſter.”*: This was violently oppoſed by the Lord Chancellor 
'Thurlow—a man remarkable for never even deviating. into liberality—as a fruitleſs and ſcan- 
dalous waſte of the public money. It being alleged, and evidence adduced to prove, that 
the profits of the patent had been applied by theſe learned bodies to the printing of ſcarce 
and valuable MSS. particularly many in the Arabic and other Oriental languages, which 
would otherwiſe never have been communicated to the world z the Chancellor avowed, in 
terms which would have aſtoniſhed a Talbot or a Hardwigk, his utter contempt of Perſian 
and Coptze bteratare. He ſaid, that, when ze was at the Univerſity, he never ſpent his time 
in the ſtudy of ſuch curious trifles. And they muſt be much more profound: than he affected 
to be, who could either be pleaſed with or comprehend them.“ Happily the Houſe of 

Peers held the claims of literature in ſomewhat higher reſpect than the Goru who preſided 


iu chat illuſtrious Aſſembly, and the bill paſſed with general and decided approbation. 
midable 
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| dbl combination of the Country Powers in oppoſition to the Engliſh BOOK 
bad taken place, which,'-affiſied-by/'the fleets and armies of France, . x 
ſeemed. to menace the very exiftence of; the empire of Britain in India. 3783. 
Hyder Ali, the antient and inveterate-enemy of the Company, in the Ravages of 
month of July 1780 broke into the Carnatic with a vaſt army, and con- 1 Carte 
mitted the moſt dreadful ravages. On the icth of September he attacked 

and ſurrounded a conſiderable detached. corps under Colonel Baillie, 

which were entirely eut to pieces or made priſoners. He then attacked 

and mude himſelf maſter. of Arrot; and fearcely did the Government at 

Madras believe itſolf to be in ſaſety, when, Sir Eyre Coote arrived to 

take the command of the Company's. forces on the edaſt of Coromandel, 

and Hyder was in — RNs n "_ el by this for- 

e Garg — A mts 19 eK | 


vad _ edicccinthes 4 took 55 "DIA the Fr and Naval encoun- 
Engliſh fleets, commanded by M. Suffrein and Admiral Sir Edward 333 
Hughes, with equal {kill ecurage and ſucceſs. The naval force of both 
nations was gradually inereaſed, in the progreſs of the war, to a degree 
far beyond what had been known at any former period in India, amount- 
ing at the laſt, on the part of the Britiſh, to eighteen ſhips of the line 
of battle. But the proportion continuing! nearly the ſame, the mutual 
acceſſions. of ſtrength ſerved only to inereaſe the number of human 
victims: and the ſuceeſſive battles being obſtinately and even heroieally 


conteſted, the blood ſhed in | this unavailing conteſt was Wen e 
great. 


yp ; 


To enter into the detail of ſuch tranſactions ean anſwer no valuable 
purpoſe, except it be to exhibit the miſeries of war in their genuine 
colors, diveſted of that faſcination which accompanies the idea of victory, 
though attended perhaps to the vidors themſelves with no. ſolid ad- 
vantage, to the yanquiſhed with all the horrors of diſtreſs and ruin, 
Doubtleſs, in every region of the world wiſdom and humanity exiſt ; 
more than ſufficient, could they be brought into action, to remedy theſe 
an and inexpreſſible ſollies; but it is melancholy to reflect how ſmall 
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the affairs of the world are conducted; and how remote, and on 2 
tranfient ſurvey almoſt hopeleſs, is the e of e ur 


4 rere ee ß tt 4m rt han ane it e ee 


. 9 1 t. 


ha : As nden in the year 00 to en- 
ue into the cauſes of the Mahratta wur and that in the Carnatic ;z/a very 


able report was brought up early in the ſeſſion of 1782, op Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, Mr. Dundas, Chairman of the Committee, in 
which the general ſyſtem of policy purſued by the Governor General 
Haſtings was reprobated in terms of extreme ſeverity,” Mr. Dundas in 
the courſe of his ſpeech ſaid, © that the Governor had no right whatever 
to fancy he was an Alexander or an Aurengzebe, and to prefer frantic 
military exploits to the improvement of the trade and commerce of the 
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* 4 man ſays n of Pruſſia; em ee PaiNces,” 
5. e. of the men ſtyled in the vocabulary of human folly, Moſt Serene, Moſt Gracious, and 
Moſt Sacred Severeigns! Ils croient que Dieu a cre6 expres et par une attention toute 
particulière Pour leur grandeur, leur feélicité, et leur orgueil, cette multitude d'hommes dont 
le ſalut leur eſt commis; et que leurs ſujets ne ſont deſtinés qu'a Etre les iuſtrumens et les 
miniſtres de leurs paſſions derégles. Des que le prineipe dont on part eſt faux, les conſt- 
quenoes ne petwent etre que vicieuſes à l'infini: et de 18 ce diſir ardent de tout envahir, de la 
la durets des impôts dont le peuple eſt charge, de la la pareſſe des princes, leur orgueil, leur 

imuſtice, leur inhumanite, leur tyrannie, et tous ces vices, qui dégradent la nature hu- 
maine. Si les princes ſe dEfaiſoient de ces iddes errondes, et qu'ils vouluſſent remonter 
juſqu'au but de leur inſtitution, ils verroient que ce rang dont ils ſont fi jaloux, que 
leur ElEvation n' eſt que 1*0UVRAGE DES PEUPLES,—Ce principe ainſi ẽtabli, il faudroit qu'ils i 
ſentiſſent que la vraie gloire des princes ne boaſiſte point à op primer leurs voiſins, point A 
augmenter le nombre de leurs ęſclaves, mais A remplir les devoirs de leurs charges, et à 16. 
pondre en tout à intention de ceux qui les ont revetus de leur pouvoir, et de gui ili TIEN- 
NENT la GRANDEUR SUPREME T.“ Such is the ingenuous and noble confeſſion of the 
Royal Hiſloriat and Philoſopher, and ſuch the language which at Berlin is applauded as the 
effuſion of a magnanimous and enlightened patriotilm, and in London ſtigmatized, and per- 
MAT. as the refult of diſaffeAion to the COTE” if not oooh mg, i to actual 
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Sir Thomas Rumbold alſo, who had recently eelinquiſhod the govern- 
ment of Madras, was criminated as guilty of groſs peculation, embezzle- 
ment, and oppreſſion. General Smith, in moving that the report of the 
Secret Committee be referred to a Committee of the Houſe, took notice 
that Sir Elijah Impey, bis Majeſty's Chief Juftice in India, had fo far ? 
_ degraded his character and office as to accept of a place under the 

Company, contrary to the ſolemn engagements under which he held 
his appointment. An addreſs was in -conſequence preſented to the 


King, to beſeech his Majeſty to recall Sir Elijah Impey from India to 
anſwer for his conduct. A bill was likewiſe brought in by the Lord 


Advocate, Mr. Dundas, for inflicting certain pains and penalties on Sir 


Thomas Rumbold, for. high crimes and miſdemeanors, This bill, which 


at firſt excited very great expectation and attention, and which was con- 
tinued from ſeffion to ſeſſion in a manner wholly unprecedented, was 
at laſt ſuffered to fink into neglect and oblivion. 


On the 28th of May 1782, the Houſe of Commons paſſed a ſeries of 
reſolutions, in the moſt decifive terms condemnatory of the whole ſyſtem 
of Indian politics. The laſt reſolution imported, © That Warren Haſtings, 
Eſq. Goyernor General in Bengal, and William Hornby, Eſq. Prefident 
of the, Council at Bombay, having in ſundry inſtances acted in a manner 
repugnant to the honor and policy of this nation, and thereby brought 
great calamities on India, and enormous expences on the Eaſt India 
Company, it is the duty of the Directors of the faid Company to purſue 
all legal and effectual means for the removal of the ſaid Governor 

General and Preſident from. their ſaid offices, and to recall them to 
Great — „But bi me, though confirmed by the Court 


* The W thus accepted by Sir Elijah lapey was that of Judge of a Court of Appeal, 
eftabliſhed at Calcutta under the appellation of the Court of Sudder Dewannee Adawlct, 
whole juriſdi iction extended over the inferior provincial courts of Mofuſfell Dewannee Adawlet. 
To this office, held at the pleaſure of the Governor and Council, with a ſalary of 8020l. 
per annum, Sir Elijah Impey was advanced a oy mouths previous te his emorevle expe- 


dition to Benares and Oude. | | 
»Vor, III. R 3 : | of 
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of Directors ®, the Proprietary refuſed to ratify; and the' Houſe'of Com- 
mons, with the characteriſtic indecifion and nope Ve a popular 
aſſembly, took no ſubſequent meaſures to enforce it * er eren 


* The Rxs0LvT1on of the Court of Director, paſſed Oftober 88 — i in a the 
following terms ;—* ResoLveD, that it is the opinion of this Court, that a ſteady perſe- 
verance in the ſyſtem of conduct fo frequently enjoined by the Court of Directors cannot 
be expected from<hoſe ſervants whoſe ideas of extenſion of dominion, either by negotiation 
or conqueſt, have led them to depart from orders ſo often enforced ; and TyEREFORE, that 
it is expedient to remove Warren Haſtings, Eſq. from the office of Governor General of 
Bengal.“ | 


7 


+ * About the proſperity of that great empire in W . 5 pe Es 4 way 
proprietor of India ſtock to a certain amount is entruſted with a ſhare,” Jays the cele- 
brated author of the Wealth of Nations (vol. iii. book g.), © he ſeldom cares at all. No 
other ſovereigns ever were, or from the nature of things ever could be, ſo perfectly indifferent 
about the happineſs or miſery of their ſubjects, the improvement or waſte of their dominions, 
the glory or diſgrace of their adminiſtration, as from irreſiſtible moral cauſes the greater 
part of ſuch a mercantile company are and neceſſarily muſt be. By a ſtrange abſurdity 
(vol. ii. book 4.) they regard the character of the Sovereign but as an appendix to that of 
the Merchant; as ſomething which ought to be made ſubſervient to it; or by meaus of 
which they may be enabled to buy cheaper in India, and thereby to ſell with a better profit 
in Europe. But if the genius of ſuch a government, even as to what concerns its Direction 
in Europe, is in this manner eſſentially faulty; that of its Adminiſtration in India is ſtill more 
ſo. A council of merchants can command obedience only by military force, and their govern- 
ment is therefore neceſſarily military and deſpotical. Their proper buſineſs, however, is that 
of merchants. It is to Tell upon their maſters' account the European goods conſigned to them, 
and to buy in return Indian goods for the European market, It is to ſell the one as dear 
and buy the other as cheap as poſſible z and conſequently to exclude as much as poſſible 


: all rivality, The genius of the Adminiſtration is therefore ſo far the ſame as that of the 
Direction. It tends to make government ſubſervient to the intereſts of monopoly. All the 


members of Adminiſtration, beſides, trade more or leſs upon their own account; and it is in vain 
to prohibit them from doing ſo. If by an order from Europe they cannot act openly and 
directly, they will employ the whole authority of government, and pervert the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, in order to haraſs and ruin thoſe who interfere with them in any branch of 


commerce which, by means of agents either concealed or at leaſt not publicly avowed, they 
may chooſe to carry on, It is a very ſingular government, in which every member of the 


Adminiſtration wiſhes to get out of the country, and conſequently to have done with the 
government, as ſoon as he can, and to whoſe. intereſt the day after he has left it, and carried 
his whole fortune with him, it is- perfectly indifferent —_ the whole country were 
ſwallowed Pp by an earthquake,” | | 


| 
I 
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W ſettlements of Negapatnam on the Coromandel coaſt, and Trin- 
quemale in the iſland of Ceylon, belonging to the Dutch, were captured 


The, wat in India was ſtill gie on with various ſucceſs. The BOOK 
—— 


by the Englith.;. On the other hand, Colonel Braithwaite, with a de- Military ope · 
tachment of the Company's troops, was totally routed on the banks of India. 


the Coleroon by Tippoo Saib, ſon of Hyder Ali, aſſiſted by a body of 
French troops; after which Cuddalore ſurrendered to the victors. 


The operations of the war on the Malabar coaſt were conducted by 
General Goddard, with a great diſplay of military {kill and fpirit. Invading 
the province of Guzzerat, in the year 1780, he reduced the city of 
Amedabad, its capital ; and on the ſecond of April he ſtormed the camp 
of the Mahrattas, commanded by Madajee Scindia, whom he totally 
defeated. Entering into a. treaty. with the Rana of Gohud, Major 
Popham, by order of the General, -attacked and carried, in the courſe 
of the ſummer, the ſtrong fortreſs of Gualior, which was garriſoned by 
the Mahrattas, Hough within the terzitory of the Rana. 


"Early i in x78; L General Goddard fat — bifore Baſſcen; and after 
reducing this important place, he deſiſted from farther active operations, 
in conſequence of the ſuccors: he was under a neceſſity to ſend to Sir 
Eyre Coote. In the province of Malva, Colonel Carnac ſurpriſed, 
April 30, the camp of the enemy, and Madajee Scindia was a ſecond 
time totally routed. After this theMabratta Chieftain made ſecret 
overtures for a ſeparate peace; and a ceſſation of hoſtilities between 
England and. the Mahratta States took place in the month' of October 
1781. The definitive articles of peace were ſigned in May following, 
at Salherg, by Mr. Anderſon on the part of the Company, and by Scindia, 
General and Plenipotentiary, on the part of the Peiſhwa, By this treaty 
Baſſeen and the other recent acquiſitions in the Guzzerat were reſtored to 
the Mahrattas, the iſland of Salſette only of the late conqueſts remaining 
to the En gliſh'; for, at the reguęſt of Madajee Scindia, the Engliſh conſented 
alſo to, relinquiſh their claim to the city of Baroach and the contiguous 
diſtricts. _ Ragonaut Row was for ever abandoned, and compelled to quit 

| a 2205 : the 
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as 9 Q K the territories of the Company; and their ally, the Rana of Gohud, who 
, appears indeed without ſeruple to have oppoſed duplicity to duplicity, 


1782. 


was, under pretext of © leaving him to ſettle his own affairs,” virtually 
delivered up to the mercy of his enemies. But the moſt extraordinary 
article of the treaty was that whereby the Peiſhwa engages that Hyder 


Ali Khan ſhall be made to relinquiſh, within fix months, all ſuch terri- 


tories belonging to the Company or their allies' as he ſhall have taken 
poſſeſſion of fince the gth of the month Ramzan. The fact was, that 
not only a treaty of peace, but of the ſtricteſt alliance and friendthip, 
was now formed by the Governor General Haſtings with the Mahratta 


Court; and a ſecret project was believed to be already in contemplation 


for the partition of Hyder's dominions. And thus, notwithſtanding the 
ill ſucceſs of his former ſchemes of conqueſt, no ſooner was this daring 
pilot” of the State, who © ſought the ſtorms” and invoked the tempeſts, 
obliged to relinquiſh one vaſt and hazardous plan of aggrandizement, 
than he entered with equal eagerneſs into another. The Nizam of the 
Decan and the Rajah of Berar were alſo parties in this 'accommoda- 
tion, for their aeceſſion to Wes 3 e large rr 8 
fications. | 


This pacification with the Makirattas induced the Prefidency of Bengal 
to riſque a bold attempt on the dominions'of Hyder Ali on the Malabar 
fide. The kingdoms of Canara and Myſore, both under fubjection to 
that prince, ſtretch along the weſtern coaſt of Hindoſtan, nearly in the 
latitude of Arcot. The chief city of the former is Bednore, a- name 
changed by its preſent poſſeſſor to Hydernagore. A conſiderable force, 


already landed in the kingdom of Myſore, had relieved the city of 


Tellicherri, a poſt or factory on that coaſt belonging to the Engliſh, 
and reduced the neighboring town bf Calicut. It was with difficulty, 
nevertheleſs, that the Engliſh kept their footing in this country, when 


General Matthews arrived from Bombay with very large reinforcements, 


and immediately laid fiege to the important fortreſs of Onore, which was 
carried by ſtorm on the 5th of January 1783. The carnage on this o- 
cafion | is ſaid to ** been terrible ; and the indiſcriminate ſeizure of 

3 treaſure, 


4 


Sides yen; there depoſited, exhibited, inthe moſt ious BOOK 
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1783. 
At this period the hopes of the Engliſh were raiſed to the higheſt WT 
pitch by the death of Hyder Ali, a name ever memorable in the annals der Al. 
of India. He was ſucceeded by hie ſon Tippoo Saib, who had e 
3 * of valor end en not ne deſcent, 


* ne gen General Matthews FRONT) through the e or the 
paſſes of the mountains, to Hydernagore, which ſurrendered to him with- 
out reſiſtance. Here, as at Onore, the General was accuſed of com- 
bining the meanneſs of fraud with the ferocity of violence; and Colonel 
Macleod, ſecond in command, and ſeveral other officers, retired in diſguſt 
from the army. Aſter this Annampore, Carwa, and Mangalore, were 
ſucceſſively ſubdued; the former by ſtorm, with circumſtances of fingular by 
barbarity : four hundred beautiful women periſhed in the * maſ- 
. under the brutal e e e of the nn | 
| THAW: 235) 
"Jn the mean way Nero nen the relief of Myſore and Canara; 
and, leaving a ſtrong force to guard his conqueſts in the Carnatic, he march- 
ed his army acroſs the peninſula with unexpected and unexampled expedi- 
tion, and arrived in the vicinity of Hydernagore in the month of April 178g. 
By a ſeries of excellent military manceuvres he made himſelf maſter of the 
Ghauts in the rear of General Matthews, by which means all communica- 
tion with the ſea was entirely cut off. The force of General Matthews 
being now centred in Hydernagore, this city was inveſted by Tippoo 
with a vaſt army, computed at 156,000 men, covering the hills on every 
| fide as far as the eye could reach. The Engliſh, reduced to extremity, Surrender 
were ſoon obliged to ſurrender on capitulation; by the terms of which the arm 
public treaſure was reſtored to the Sultan; but not a rupee being found 1 Tees 
in the fortreſs, General Matthews was charged by the conqueror with Sid. 
groſs colluſion, and a direct infraction of the treaty ; and being con- 
ducted-1 in chains to Seringapatam, the capital of -Myſore, he was thrown. 
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into a dungeon, and, with the qxoater part of his — pep 
ably in nen under various devices of torture. 6 vis 11170 ah 


Notwithſtanding the: deputies of Tippoo Goin be Ganat: the 
Prefidency of Madras had ſtill to cope with ſuperior force. Although 
the utmoſt exertions of Sir Eyre Coote had not been wanting, no de- 


ciſive advantage had been gained in the laſt campaign with Hyder; 
and the ill ſtate of health of this able commander obliged him to reſign 


the army into the hands of General Stuart, and to retire at the con- 
cluſion of the year 1783 to Bengal. Early in the enſuing ſpring, be- 
lieving himſelf ſomewhat recovered, he returned to Madras in order to 
reſume his command; but two days only after his arrival, he el 
in an advanced age, having acquired in more than thirty years military 
ſervice in India a reputation, the luſtre of which could be deemed ſearcely 
inferior to that of his predeceſſor Lord Clive. The important ſettlement 
of Trinquemale was retaken by M. Suffrein in the courſe of the laſt 
ſummer, and a very large reinforcement of French troops landed in the 


Carnatic under M. de Buſſi. Notwithſtanding all oppoſition, General 


| Stuart inveſted. Cuddalore, and made conſiderable progreſs in the fiege, 


when an expreſs arrived with the intelligence of a treaty of peace having 
been concluded between the belligerent * on which an immediate 
eben eee bee A Ne A e e ee 


l 


Alter the nn of 8 Mes thet tant of thi in- 
land country by Tippoo, he laid fiege to Mangalore, the principal 
place yet remaining in the hands of the Engliſn. An obſtinate reſiſtance 
was made by the garriſon; but a practicable breach being at length 
effected, a general aſſault was in contemplation, when news arrived of 
the pacification which had taken place in Europe; and the French 


troops and engineers in his ſervice informed him, that they muſt imme- 


diately withdraw their aſſiſtance. Tippoo, | after much paſſionate expoſ- 

tulation, therefore aſſented to an armiſtice, in a few days after which 

event Colonel Macleod arrived with powerful. reinforcements from - 
| Bombay. 


* . 
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Bombay. A negotiation was immediately: commenced for a definitive 
peace. 'This was accelerated by a declaration which the Sultan en. 
from the Peiſhwa of the Mahrattas, that if Tippoo did not conſent to 
an immediate 3 . _ I" he 6 _ WH" the 
| e per nn ee ee e BY * * . cn, 
Fre DAN A in JON; 275) 
Duting the. continuance of the truce and the negotiation, the Bibby, or 
Princeſs of Cannanore, a diſtrict depending on the kingdom of Canara, 


having ſeized ſome boats with ſepoys belonging to the garriſon of Man- 
galore, accidentally forced by ſtreſs of weather on her coaft, Colonel Mac- 
leod attacked and ſtormed the' fortreſs of Ennis, making the Princeſs 
herſelf priſoner. Although loud complaints were made by Tippoo of 
this violation of the armiſtice, it dots not appear much to have retarded 
the negotiation, the articles of peace being ſigned March 11th, 1784, on 
the terms of mutual reſtitution, and a renunciation on the part of the 
Sultan of his claim to the ſovereignty of the Carnatic. This claim, 
there is every reaſon to believe, would never have been enforced, or 
perhaps advanced, if the raſh and violent conduct of the Engliſh Go- 
vernment reſpecting the Mahrattas had not encouraged and incited 
the attempt. To this purpoſe Mr. Whitehill; Preſident of Madras, in 
his exculpatory minute of November 1780, ſays, The offenſive line of 
conduct adopted againſt the Mahrattas threw them, i. e. the Governor 
and Council of Bengal, into a ſcene of action ſo extenſive and ſo full of 
difficulty, that neither their forces nor their revenues were capable of 
bearing them through with any poſſibility of ſuccels, Had the expe- 
rience of former times been called in-to their aid, they would have ſeen. 
that Aurengzebe, one of the moſt formidable monarchs that ever ſat upon 
the throne of Dehli, was, after a twenty years ſtruggle, . with all: the 
power and riches- of Hindoſtan, obliged to aband$#n. a ſimilar attempt. 
The truth is, the Mahratta war has been the real ſource of all the miſchief 
that hath beſallen the Carnatic. Had peace exiſted in that quarter with 
the Engliſh, Hyder Ali Khan would never have ventured from his own 


hats pee echo ſaw the OY: to wbich we were reduced, and 
ſeized ! 
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| peace in India, 1 is perhaps the moſt extraordinary, certainly the moſtimy(- 
| terious part of his dark and inextricable policy. The peace concluded 


| with the Mahrattas, it has been already remarked, was followed by an 
| alliance of the, moſt. ſtrict and conſidential kind. And ſrom that period 
it ſeemed to be the great and favorite. object of. the Engliſh Governor 
had ever before affected to conſider. as moſt formidable and adverſe to 
| he Engliſh intereſts; and whom he had * bu be, 2 the NATURAL 
| | ENEMIES of be e „ h 2H O to-noital ty u, 
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| In the month of March, a Mr, wn eee 
| 4ic adi, but as his own ſoatet agent, Maor Browne to tho Court of Debii, 
| Y in order to make propoſals to the Emperor, Sha Allum, to enter into en- 


gagements with the Company and the Mahratta Government, ſor the 
accompliſhment of certain deſigns in favor of the Emperor, but of à very 
hoſtile nature to ſeveral powers of the Continent then in amity with the 
Company. And Major Browne was eommiſfionedto:offer to the Mogul, 
to provide for the entire expenee of any troops the Emperor might re- 
quire; which propoſal was accepted with every ſymptom of eagerneſs 
- and ſatisfaction. And the negotiation being ſufficiently advanced, Mr. þ 
Haſtings openly brought forward a propoſition in Council, October 5, 
1783, to aſſiſt the Mogul with a military force: and at à ſubſequent 
meeting of the Board, he laid beſore them a letter from Major Browne, 
dated Dehli, December 30, 1783, containing, amidſt much miſcella- 
neous matter, the following extraordinary paſſages : The buſineſs of 
aſſiſting the SHan can and muſt now go on, if we with to be ſecure in 
India, and regarded as a nation. We have offered, the Shah has ac- 
cepted the offer of 1 . . ae n . Sen 


has approved of them.“ rin | n e , 


+ 1 


The project thus unexpectedly and foreibly obtruded on the Board 
by Mr. Haſtings, was, however, very ill received by his colleagues, 
Mr. Wheeler and Mr. Stables, who ſtrongly remonſtrated againſt in- 
volving the Company in new wars and dangerous ſoreign connections. 
But 1 was _ a man to nnen by trivial obſtacles, 


_ Early: in 0 flowing 3 years. horn Mr. Haſtings \ made a progreſs to 
the city of Lucknow, and there had an interview with the Prince Mirza 
Jehander Shah, eldeſt ſon of the Mogul, and who, as the Governor Ge- 
neral in bis public letter ſays, . ha long beld the principal part in the 
adminiſtration of the king bis father.” From Mr. Haſtings's account of 


the Prince having left the Court of Dehli without even the knowledge of 


the Emperor, it appears that urgent ſolicitations were made by the heir 


of the Mogul Empire to the Engliſh Governor, for aid and aſſiſtance 
to raiſe. the Kine, his father, from that ſtate of degradation and inſigni- 
ficance into which he had fallen: intimating his readineſs even to go in 
perſon. to England, to repreſent the diſtreſſes of the Emperor of Hin- 
doſtan, in the hope of obtaining relief. Mr. Haſtings in reply informed 
the Prince, © that the Engliſh nation, juſt emerged from a ſtate of uni- 


verſal warfare, required repoſe, and would be alarmed at any movement 


of which it could not immediately ſee the iflue or the progreſs, but which 


this interview, which! he repreſents as wholly unexpected and fortuitous, 
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might eventually create new hoſtilities; that, as to himſelf, he could nt 


engage, Be choſe it, in a buſineſs of this nature, without the concur- 
rence of his colleagues in office, who he believed would be averſe to it; 


that he would, however, repreſent his ſituation to the joint members of 


his own Government, und wait their determination. In the mean time 
be adviſed him to make advances to Madajee Scindia, as the effective head 
of the Mahratta State, and who us in intimate union and ſuom conneo- 
ene e a+ -4 os : | 


to tis abba vent diſputobes Abe Councils at | Caloutts, Mr. „ Haſtings 


ee be inveſted with diſoretionary powers of ating in relation to 


the Court of Dehli, under a vogue . provecding againit 
"Vet. III. their 
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r not only; refuſed-to giaituny Heh 
| MV. | powers; but exhorted him e moſt fedulouſly and cautiouſty 18 avoid, ins 
x78 bis correſpondence with the different potentates of India; whatever might 
commit, or be ſtrained into an interpretation of eommitting, the Company 
l as to their army or treaſure obſerving, that the Company's orders are po- 
| b ſitive againſt their interſerence in the objects of diſpute between the Com. 
| try Powers.” But this injundjon the ſophiſtical ſubtlety of Mr. Haſtings: 
was at no loſs how to evade; for, in his letter of June 1784 to the Court 
of Directors, he ſays, „The fuction which now ſurrounds the TunoE, 
is widely different ſrom the idea which' your commands are intended to 
eonvey by the expreſſions to which you have generally applied them, of 
Country Powers, to which that of permanency is a neceſſury adjunct; 
and which may be more properly compared to a ſplendid bubble, which: 
the ſlighteſt" breath of oppoſition may diflipate, with every trace of its 
exiſtence— That if the Mogul's authority is ſuffered to. receive its final 
extinction, it is impoſſible to foreſee what power may ariſè out of its 


* 1 = - 


_ , ruins, or what events may be linked in the ſame chain of revolution with: 
it—Your intereſts may ſuffer by it; your reputation certainly ul}, as 
his right to our aſſiſtance has been conſtantly acknowledged; more 
eſpecially as, by the movements which the influence of our Government 
by too near an approach has excited, it has unfortunately become the 
rn man. of Aa wu ders ah the nne oh pots. 
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Aeconditng to this moſt curious — tle Cay 8 ain not Y 
interpoſe-in the diſputes of the Country Powers,” were not violated" by. 
entering into a war for the” re-eſtabliſhment of the authority of the 

Mogul; becauſe, the Imperial Crown of Hindoſtan being redueed to a 
ſplendlid : bubble,” the Emperor could not now be reckoned-amongſt 
the Country Powers. But, either recollecting or forgetting: himſelf, he 
5 2322 offers another argument directly the reverſe of the former, 
* that the authority of the Mogul, even in its preſent ſtate, was ſo 
3 that, if it was ſuffered to be annihilated, great danger might 


ariſe to- the Company's 1 from: the power which, nos be eſta» 
; 1 6 bliſhed 8 
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pliſbodꝭ on its ruins. . Andlaftly he urges, © that the Engliſh up 
are bound in equity and juſtice to aſſiſt in raiſing the throne of the 
Mogul to its former ſtate of exaltation, becauſe they have been the effi- 
cient" inſtrument of its preſent diſtreſs and degradation, alluding no 
doubt to the deprivation of his tribute and the ſeizure of his demeſne, 
ein lieu of which they were now bound in Bonor to enable him to ſeize 
upon the property of others; and his Imperial Majeſty would, no doubt, 
deem himſelf bound in return to reward his honorable _ the — 
pany, _ a — ſhare * * 2 | 


4 1 1570 A 46 B 4 


on the firſt adilewes the Sake of the Prince from n Debli, Mr. Haſt- 
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| ante to the Mahratta Chief, Madajee Scindia, to appriſe him of 


this event, and, proſeſſing himſelf unprepared, to aſk his advice how to act 


in this emergency: and certain confidential agents from the Mahratta 


Chief repairing to Lucknow, held frequent and ſecret conferences with 


the Governor, the 1 of which was never omtnuaiontert to the- 


eee 5 


"a be — this tiſſue of alen ee intrigues inte. 8 : 


very unexpectedly, in the ſudden invaſion of the Emperor's territories by 


the, Mahrattas, who made themſelves maſters of Dehli; and the Emperor, 


being a ſecond time priſoner in their bands, was obliged to declare the 
head of the Mahratta State to be Vicegerent of the Mogul Empire ; in 
which capacity great and indefinite claims of ſuperiority were advanced 
on the part of the Peiſhwa, and a ſpecific claim * * to the tribute due 
to the F from n 


Far — preg om at this addition: to the Mahratta power, Mr. 
Haſtings declared, that ſuch was the attachment of Scindia to the En- 
gliſh, that, while he lives, every acceſſion of territory obtained by him 


will be an advantage to thng Government.“ Upon which it has been au- 


thoritatively remarked, “That if this were true reſpecting the perſonal 
In of — yet does it not leſſen. the criminality of eſtabliſhing 
82 e Power 
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dinary tranſactions, Mr. Haſtings, embracing the opportunity when the 


Mahrattas were aſſembled in great force upon the frontiers of the Vizier- 
iate of Oude, entered into an acxztMENT with the Vizier, aſter ſeven 
years uſeleſs retention of them at a ruinous expence, to withdraw! a very 
great proportion of the Britiſhi troops in this moment of danger fron the 
province; aſſerting, in contradiction to the whole tenor of his conduct 
and former declarations, ©. that this Government has not any right to 
force defence with its maintenance upon the Nabob.“ The Council 
refuſing in preſent circumſtances to ratify this agreement, Mr. Haſtings 
moved, in his minute of December 4, 1784, © that if, (contrary to his 
opinion, the ſaid troops ſhould not be reduced, they ſhould' be employed 
under the Prince Mirza Jehander Shah (now notoriouſly under the abſo- 


jute control of the Mahrattas) to aſſiſt in carrying on a war againſt the 
nation called the Seiks, the antient enemies of the Mahratta State; a 


warlike people, poſſeſſing an extenſive territory to the north-weſt of In- 
dia, on the vs of Tartary. I feel,” fays he, © the ſenſe of an obliga- 


7 4 tion impoſed upon me, by the ſuppoſition I have made, to ſtate a mode of 


rendering the detachment of uſe in its preſcribed Wy and of er 
the eppnininsh6 carlo) eee telt 


Vide Articles of Impeachment. exhibited againſt — Haſtings, Eſq. by Edwnund 
Burke. But theſe articles, though ratified by the vote of the Houſe of Commons, with 


the exception merely of the Rohilla charge, muſt by no means be confounded with the ar- 
ticles actually preſented by the Commons, at the bar of the Houſe of Lords; which, being 
reduced by a ſubſequent reviſion, from 22 to 20 in number, aſſumed a new and. very dif- 
ferent form. In the latter, the important charges relative to the Rohillas, the Mabrattas, 
the treatment. of 'the Mogul, the negotiations. at Dehli, &c. &c. were entirely omitted, 
Thoſe retained were: zſt, the article reſpecting Benares; 2d, the Begums; zd, Ferruckabad; 

4th, Contracts; 5th, Fyzoola Khan; 6th, Preſents; 5th, Revenues; and the thirteen laſt con- 
ſift in a detail, under various heads, of the oppreſſions and diſtractions prevailing in the pro- 
nme 8 * a 


vw, 


* 
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Mr. Haſtings indeed admitted, een 
Company's poſſeſſions from this remote and almoſt unknown people; 
put he declared, © that their military and enthuſiaſtic ſpirit, the hardineſs 
of their natural conſtitution, the dangers which might ariſe from them in 
ſome future time, if they /bould ever happen to be united under one head, 
were reaſons in favor of this war; and he predicted great danger from 
them, at no very diſtant period, if they be permitted to grow into ma- 
turity without interruption. Acknowledging that the urgent ſolicita- 
tions of the Prince had their weight with him, he profeſſed nevertheleſs 
that a ſtronger impulſe, ariſing from: the: hope of blaſting the growth of 
à generation whoſe ſtrength, mght become ſatal-to GIGI: /* EAN 
his mind for: e inn, To iN 


6 Fry * #41 
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the Governor's polities, and aſtoniſhed, doubtleſs, at an inconſiſtency. fo 
groſs and flagrant as that, of warring againſt a power 14 it ſbould become 
formidable, in favor of ,a power already. formidable, negatived the propo- 
ſition; . Fer of en for. ſip _ hnppily en Otti 


r 
3 5 5 1 41 ; kx 


The ne l 'his 8 the Councit loft, ra | 
his reputation at home to be greatly in the wane, and fearing moſt pro- ; 
bably a diſgraceful diſmiſſion, now thought it expedient to xESs1IN the 


GOVERNMENT. On his arrival in England he was, after a long previous 
inveſtigation of his numerous delinquencies, moſt deſervedly 1M? RACHID 


at the, bar of the Houſe of Lords, by ee eng of | 


HIGH aas ond {FD DILKANGE 6 in the, on rn of his u ' 


LS 9 


view of his conduct, 0 forcibly. Proms ue my wor onto mind that: it 
ean derive little aid from any adveutitious illuſtratiom. Daring in the 
congeption, and ardent in the proſcention of his deſigns; ſertile in re- 
ſources, and relying with confidence and even'with pride on the ſtrength 
of his own genius, his character acquired a certain ſtamp of dignity and 


| nel 4 2 . 
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His character. 
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his own conviMon\ reſpecting che reciitude and prbpriety of his mea - 
ſures : to which'muſtbe added,” chat in his pubſic*diſpateh& he pofſefſed 
the dangerous art of giving plauſibility to the moſt abfurd and peri- 
cious meaſures by artful and impoſing gloſſes, "branching out ſometimes 
into ſtudied ambiguities, ſometimes into bold afſumptions; under a per- 


eee ſhow of ann 3 and cand. 
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Ihe numerous individuals returning an rapid ſueceſſion ſrom India, 
whom Mr. Haſtings had engaged in his intereſt by various obligations, 
contributed alſo to enhance his reputation, by the high eulogiums which 


they almoſt univerſally beſtowed upon his conduct; and in which; dazzled 


by the brilliant exterior of the Governor's adminiſtration; and unequal 
to the clear comprehenſion of an extenſive and complex ſyſtem, they 
were probably for the moſt part* very ſincere. "The truth however is, 
that this man, for thirteen years the ſcourge of the Eaſt, and whom ig- 
norance and folly have prepoſterouſly'ranked®with the SEL Is and the 
CuATHAus of the Weſt, has never been, and never can become, tlie 


theme of diſcerning and rational panegyric: Not to ſpeak of his total 


and flagrant diſregard of the ſole legitimate end and object of govern- 


ment, the happineſs of the governed, his conduct will be found, in al- 


moſt all its parts, and in the choice and proſecution of his own purpoſes, 
abſurd, perplexed, capricious and inconſequent. His courſe was one 


perpetual deviation from the ſtraight and luminous path of political and 


moral rectitude; and his general reputation was ſupported merely by his 
babitual vigor of mind and perſonal courage, which were in him” inti- 
mately blended, . and ſeemed to riſe on ſome oeeaſions even to the ſem- 


blance of magnanimity. His exertions in the laſt war for the preſervation 


of the Carnatio, which he had. lb wantonly and raſhly endangered, were 
generally and juſtly:ſpoken'of as highly meriterious; but even in this 


moſt ſplendid and boafted part of his politzeal eondust, be could chal- 


lenge only the praiſe of ADULT wh TOP PO a houls and then _— ire 
nt to nn — | 4 d gn lh uad BITS! 
20-96: Mano bowoupas vdr vide eu alto 


| The-adwiniſtration of Mr; Haſtings OT truly ſaid, in wie W 


Ke | = expreſſions 


. VLA TI AG ON me 


— of eloquence to exhibit a medley of meanneſs and out- 
unge, of duplicity and depredation, of prodigality and oppreſſion, of the 

moſt callous oruelty conttaſted with the bollow, affeclation of liberality 
and good faith. The ſordid ſyſtem of 8 policy, to which all 
the arrangements and regulations of the Company are ultimately to be 
traced, was under his government carried to its utmoſt extent. Thus 


have nations been extirpated ſor a ſum of money, whole tracts of country 


laid waſte to furniſh an inveſtment, princes expelled for the balance of 
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ruinous; wot gt of Britiſh perfidy.: and Britiſh barbarity. in . are e very 
ſtrongly and diſtinctiy ſtated in his letters, diſpatehes, and minutes of 
Council. In his minute of September 29, 1 783, he ſays, « By a ſgcred 
and undeviating. obſervance of every principle of public faith, the Bri- 
tiſh dominion, might. bave by this time acquired the means of its ex- 
tenſion, through a virtual ſubmiſſion to its authority, to every region of 


Hindoſtan and Deca But the Powers of India ALL dread the con- 


nection Ae ſubjection of Bengal, the uſurpations i in the Carnatie, tlie * 105 


licentious, violations of the treaty With the Nizam, the effects of our” = 


connections with the Vizier, ſtand as TERRIBLE PRECEDENTS againſt us. 

Vet as to himſelf, the primum mobile of the whole ſyſtem, he declares in 
his famous Minutes of Defence, - that he had the conſcious ſatisfaction 
to fee all his meaſures terminate in their defi igned objects; that his po- 
Ttical condiiet was'invariably regulated” by t truth, juſtice, "and good faith ; 

and that he reſigned his charge i in a ſtate of eſtabliſhed peace and ſe- 
_curity, with all the ſources of its abundance unimpaired, and even im- 
"ne" * 4 0 yeportcile. gba — gs, we are m 
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B SQ therefore, by a ſpecics- of faith which can work miracies;1to believe that 
tere exiſted in India crimes without a-criniinal;/oppreflions; without, an 
a er without a e In a en we conſider 
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111 it be gl yet to entertain uy ſhadow oF doubt PONY the effects of the ge- | 
a adopted by the Englih Government in Tadia, it muſt aſſuredly vaniſh when we 
hear the deciſion af Lord Cornwallis, the noble ſucceſſor-of Mr. Haſtings, ho, in his diſ- 
patch of Auguſt 2, 1989, ſays, ( Independent of all other conſiderations, I can aſſure you 

that it will be of the atmoſt importance for promoting the ſolid intereſts of the Company, 
that the principal land -holders and traders in the interior parts of the country ſhould be 
RESTORED to ſuch circumſtances as to enable them to ſupport their families with decency. 
II am ſorry to be obige to ſay, that agriculture and internal commerce have for many years 
been gradually declining z and that at preſent, excepting the claſs of Shroffs and Banians, 
— > who reſide almoſt entirely in great towns, the inhabitants of theſe provinces. were advancing 
haſtily te a general ſtate of poverty and wretchedneſs. Ia this deſcription, muſt even include 

| almoſt every ztminDar in the Company's territories.” —And in his minute of Council, 

dated September 18, 1789, his Lordthip aſſerts, and the aſſertion is ſurcly enough to fie 

us with amazement and horror, That ons mne * W 


JVNGLE inhabited by wizD BEASTS.) + | 
2 * * * * * * * * * 


A pamphlet has recently appeared, which, though it bears no name on f the title- page, is 
the” actnowledged prodution of Major Scott, the intimate and confidential friend of Mr. 
Haſtings, ſtigmatizing the preſent Hiſtory in terms the moſt unqualified, as © replete with ig- 
norance, partiality, and miſrepreſentation;“ and particularly reprobating the affirmation, 
« that Mr. Haſtings was impeached after a long previous invegation of his delinquencies,” 

ye Bur its ne where aſſerted in the Hillory, that each and every article of the general charge 
underwent a cloſe inveſtigationz the contrary is notorious. It is nevertheleſs true of 
the leading articles of the charge, that they underwent a very long and laborious. diſ- 
cuſſion. Upon what ſpecific grounds the individuals who compoſed the majorities on 

the ſucceſſive divifons Teverally voted, it is uſeleſs and fruitleſs to enquire.” As to the 

a oe: 2 boaſt ſo often repeated, that no complaints of the miſconduQ or oppreſſian of 
| r. Haſtings have beer tranſmitted from India to England, «is Sheng to alk, What claſs 

of natives, after the terrible cataſtrophe of the Rajah Nundcomar, could in reaſon be ex- 

pected to venture the conſequences of ſtanding forward as the public accuſers of Mr. Haſt- 

| ings? To whom are they to apply for redreſs? Who are to plead their cauſe? In what 

Y court would it be ,adviſable for them to inſtitute their ſuit? « Have we not,” to adopt the 
words of an animated writer #, <« invaded the territories of an unoffending people, and broken 
down the barriers which Nature herſelf ſeems to have erected as limits to our ambition and 
as leſſon to our avarice? We cannot indeed hear the execrations auch 1 we may. * Pro- 


1 Charles Marſh Temple. 
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with ſerious attention the origin and progreſs of the Britiſh Government 
in India, the ſriendſhip aud generoſity with which the Engliſh nation was 
received and permitted to form eſtabliſhments in that country, the black 
e mdf hefty; pony ot e e Toit 000074 and 


. 
Li 


— 
5 


E Wan Aide us 1 3 eee n of the nations that hare 
been ſubjected to the dominion of our rapacity and oppreſſion. The natives of India do not 
repreſent their wrongs by ambaſſadors, But we may read them in the very nature of man, 
and in thoſe feelings which teach him to revolt at tyranny and ufurpation in every climate 
and quarter of the globe.” With reſpect to the accuſation of ignorance and miſrepreſenta- 
tion, it muſt ſuffice to ſay, that the preſent work was compoſed without the remoteſt view of 
intereſt on the one hand, or motive of reſentment on the other; and from ſuch materials as 
are generally eſteemed moſt authentic and important. In the courſe of the narrative of In- 
_ dian tranſactions are interwoven a greater number of original quotations and authorities than 
any hiſtory perhaps in the ſame'compaſs can parallel—amply ſufficient it is preſumable to 
eſtabliſh the general credit of the work and the integrity of the writer. ' Certainly it would 
be extreme injuſtice not to allow that many of Mr. Haſtings's embarraſſments were not of 
his on creating, and that he diſplayed. great reſolution and addreſs in ſurmounting them. 
If the tranſactions of Benares and Oude are fairly and ingenuouſly placed to the account of 
political neceſſity; if it be alleged in favor of Mri Haſtings, © that, putting the worſt con- 
ſtruction on his conduct, he robbed, to uſe the words of Major Scott, „ not for himſelf but 
for the public ; it is difficult to conceive how the nation, who without heſitation takes ad- 
vantage of theſe extortions, and refuſes to reſtore its ill-gotten wealth, can with any color of 
juſtice puniſh the inſtrument of her own delinquency. This is the ſum and ſubſtance of the 
arguments advanced in favor of Lord Clive, to whom Major Scott ſeems to think the Hiſ- 


tory comparatively partial—quoting what he is pleaſed to ſtyle an eloquent paſſage relative . 


to the proſecution inſtituted againſt that nobleman as far more applicable to Mr. Haſtinge 


But this plea cannot poſſibly be ſet up in bar of divers of the articles charged as delinquen- 


cies againſt Mr. Haſtings ; and the Rohilla war, the ſecond Mahratta war, and the pro- 
jected war againſt the Seiks, will fill remain in the records of India in full and terrible force 
againſt him. But the general-reſult of Mr. Haſtings's adminiſtration is by Major Scott af- 
ſerted to be artfully and no doubt maliciouſly paſſed over by the Hiſtorian, although it can- 


not be denied, if the atteſtation of an advocate is valid proof, to have been © highly honorable 


to kimfelf and uſeful to his country. Certain nevertheleſs/it is, that the writer of the 
Hiſtory thought he had fairly ſtated the general reſult of the meaſures of Mr. Haſtings in his 


own words, when quoting his © laft and ultimate hope,” expreſſed to the Court of Directors 


in his diſpatch of April 30, 1784, chat their wiſdom" would put a final period to the rumour 
end diſreputable Miem of interference; whether avowed or ſecret,” joined to his ſubſequent 
confeſſion, October 1784, * that to no other purpoſes than thoſe of vengeance and corruption 


will agents armed with th da powers;” mid ſtill more explicitly in the 
Vor. III. N * : language 


— 


— 
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| and baſe ingratitude with which thoſe obligations were requited, aid the 
unexampled, unprovoked, and unatoned exceſſes which have been per- 


petrated on the princes and inhabitants of Hindoſtan, is it the weakneſs 
of ſuperſtition merely, to tremble at the ſecret apprehenſion that ſome 

mighty vengeance is yet in ſtore for this kingdom; and to apply to Bi- 
TAIN the ſublime and terrible prophetic denunciations originally uttered 
againſt the proud, corrupt, and tyrannic ſtates of antiquity ? *'Tavs 
faith the Lond Gop—Behold I am againſt thee I will ſtreteh out mine 


hand againſt thee, and I will make thee moſt deſolate, . I will lay thy 


cities waſte, and thou ſhalt be deſolate, and thou ſhalt know that I am 
the LoxD.—Becauſe thou haſt had a perpetual hatred,” and haſt ſhed the 
blood of this people by the fofce of the ſword ; becauſe thou haſt faid, 


Theſe nations and theſe countries ſhall be mine, and we will poſſeſs 


them: therefore, as I live, ſaith the Loxp Gop, I will even do according 
to thine anger, and according to thine envy, which thou haſt uſed out 
of thine hatred againſt them and thou ſhalt know that T am the Lond, 


and that I have heard-all thy blaſphemies which thou haſt ſpoken, laying, 
They are laid deſolate, they are given us to conſume;—1 have heard 
them: therefore, when the whole earth rejoiceth, I will maden THER de 


ſolate, ws they ſhall know that I am the Loxp.” 


We are now to revert, from this 1 but neceſſary and A di- 


Zereſlion, to the regular narrative of events in ane 


1781. 


On the 18th hoof July 17815 the ſeſſion was clofed by a -ſpocels in kind 
his Majeſty obſerved, © that the great efforts made by the nation, to 
ſurmount the difficulties of the preſent arduous and ae war, 


* of Lord Cornwallis, who declares « « the inhabitants of the ng provinces to 2 
haſtily advancing to a general ſlate of poverty and wreichedneſs ; and the land to be in great 
part converted into a receptacle for WII BEAT.“ Should the 'queſtion then be aſked, 
« What is the general reſult of Mr. Haſtings's ſyſtem of policy in India? the anſwer is un- 
happily but too obvious“ Vengeance and corruption, ſlaughter and devaſtation !”? If Mr. 


Haſtings claim for merits and ſervices ſuch as theſe a garland of laurel, it muſt be gathered — 


from the enchanted foreſt of Armida—every leaf nor Lo | _ | 


LY 
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not abated or diminiſhed; and he was reſolved to accept of no terms 
or conditions of peace, than ſuch as might conſiſt with the honor „ 
dignity of his a- and the SK 1 and ſecurity of his 
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\The ilitary higory of the preſent year was marked, in its commence- Auempt on 


ment, by a ſpirited though abortive attempt on the part of the French, to 
capture the iſland of Jerſey by a coup-de-main.— Early on the 16th of 


January 1781, a landing was effected by the Baron de Rullecourt, at 


the head of about 800 men, at the Bank du Violet; and, to the aſto- 
niſhment of the inhabitants, when the day began to dawn, the market- 
place of St. Helier was ſound occupied by French troops. The Gover- 
nor's houſe being entirely ſurrounded, he was compelled to ſurrender 
himſelf priſoner, and was fo far intimidated as even to fign articles of 
capitulation. But when Elizabeth-Caſtle was ſummoned, Captain Ayl- 
ward, the commander, far from paying the leaſt regard to the acts of the 
Governor in his preſent ſtate of durance, fired upon the French and 


obliged them to retreat; and Major Pierſon, a young and gallant of- 


ficer, ſecond in command, having aſſembled the regular troops and mi- 
litia of the iſland on the heights near the town, attacked the enemy 


with the greateſt reſolution and vigor. Baron Rullecourt being at the | 


commencement of the action mortally wounded, the French troops in 


leſs than half an hour laid down their arms, and ſurrendered themſelves | 


priſoners of war. Unfortunately almoſt the laſt ſhot fired previous to 
the ſurrender proved fatal to Major Pierſon, in whoſe conduct, during 
the whole of this g OI: diſeretion er valor bad been en con- 


2 


Bury Wenne of the epi with Holland Wang been tranſmitted 


February 1781, with a very conſiderable naval and military force before 
the iſland of St. Euſtatia, that famous depoſit of wealth and mart of 


traffic. So little apprehenſive were the inhabitants of this event, that it 
a - REY - was 
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the iſle of 
Jerſey. 


Capture of St. 
to the Weſt Indies, Admiral Rodney and General Vaughan appeared, — 
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BOOK was with difficulty they were brought to give credit to the ſummons. 
q _— Being totally deſtitute of the means of reſiftance, they were compelled 
1781, to ſurrender at diſeretion. But ſo far were the Britiſh commanders from: 

imitating the noble example of lenity and policy ſet by the Marquis de 
Bouillé, that, with a rigor unknown and unheard of amongſt 'civitized 

nations, the immenſe property found on the ifland was declared to be 

confiſcated, on pretence of the aſſiſtance afforded by the inhabitants to 

the Americans—as if the inhabitants of Euſtatia were amenable to the 

laws of Great Britain. The ſtores and merehandize, eſtimated at three 

millions ſterling, were publicly ſold for about one fourth of their real 

value; and the world ſaw with aſtonjfthment Britiſh naval and military 

officers, of the higheſt rank and reputation, degraded by a kind of har- 

lequin metamorphoſis into ſaleſmen and auctioneers. A prodigious num- 

ber of trading veſſels lying in the harbor alſo became the property of the 

victors, with two men of war, one of which was a Ma? commanded 


by Admira Count Byland. 


Nearly at the fame: time the Dutch ſettlements of Demerary, Berbicia 
and Iſſequibo, on the Southern Main, alſo ſubmitted without reſiſtance 
to the arms of his Britannic Majeſty. Here, however, the fame indiſ- 
eriminate confiſcation of private property did not take place. But the 
proceedings at St. Euſtatia excited univerſal conſternation; and a me- 
morial was preſented to Admiral Rodney and General Vaughan, by the 
hands of Mr. Glanville, his Majeſty's Solicitor General for St. Chriſ- 
topher's, ſtrongly repreſenting, © that if by the fate of war the Britiſh 
Weſt India iſlands ſhould fall into the hands of an enraged enemy, the 
conduct of St. Euſtatia would be a pretext for them to retaliate ;/ that 
the conquerors of all civilized countries had avoided the invaſion of pri- 
vate property; that the generoſity of the enemy had been very conſpi- 
cuous; and even in the caſe of Grenada, which had been taken by ſtorm, 
the rights of individuals had been held. ſacred ; that Euſtafia was a free 
port, and the rich and various commodities found there were far from 
being the fole property of the Dutch ; that a great proportion of it be- 
longed to Britiſh ſubjects ; and that, previous to the declaration of war, 
| þ the 
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the trade (o Euſiatia was ſtrictly legal, and the officers of his Majeſty's LOSE 
euſtoms cleared out veſſels from; all the ports of Great Britain and Ire- 
land for-this iſland. And not merely the legality, but the propriety, of 79%. 
this trade was confirmed by the conduct of his Majeſty's naval officers ; 
in thoſe ſeas; for if the King's enemies were ſupplied by the trade of 

his ſubjects through Euſtatia, they were likewife ſupplied, through the 

ſame angel, by the ſale of the prizes captured by his Majeſty's 

ſhips of war. The Admiral haughtily replied to Mr. Glanville, “ that 

he had no ne to peruſe the memorial; but that the iſland of 

Euſtatia was Dutch, every thing in it was Dutch, every thing was 

under the e ce dee of the Dutch flag, and as Dutch it ſhould be 

treated.” | e p13. | 


| While the Britiſh: arms in thus) ignobly employed, the French fleet Tobago takfn 
under Count de Graſſe, after à partial engagement with Admiral Hood. 
who in the abſence of Sir George Rodney commanded the Engliſni fleet, 
ſteeredd its courſe to the iſland of Tobago, on which M. de Bouillé, with 
a conſiderable land force, made an immediate deſcent. Admiral Rodney, 
on receiving intelligence of this attack, detaehed a ſquadron for the re- 
lief of the iſland, which finding the French in great force was obliged to 
return; and the Admiral, aceompanied by General Vaughan, now ſailed 
in perſon with the whole fleet ſor Tobago, off the coaſt of which he 
arrived the 4th of- June, but had the mortiſication to learn that the Hand: 
* ſurrendered on the . 


At the latter end of the year the iſland of Euſtatia was loſt in à ruguia re. 
taken by the. 


manner not leſs: diſgraceful than that by which it had been gained. French 
M. de Bouille, receiving certain intelligence of the habitual. negli- 
_ gence of the gurriſon, landed by night about ſour hundred troope, 
part of a much larger force which the tempeſtuouſneſs of the weather 
bad ſeparated, in a "cove at the back of the iſlande This ſpirited 
officer, confiding in his fortune; advanced with his troops, as ſoon as: © 
day-light appeared, to the citadel, which they iminediately ſtormed, and 
carried with: Aittle e and the * "__ very — near 


„ ſſtven; 
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BOOK ſeven hundred men, with Colonel Cockburne their commander} were, by 
— — a moſt humiliating neceſſity, conſtrained to ſurrender themſelves priſoners 
1781, of war. The generoſity of M. de Bouille was on this oecaſion, as on 
every other, no leſs conſpicuous than his gallantry, ſorming a' contraſt 
with the conduct of the late captors, very flattering. to the feelings of 
his countrymen. Reſtitution, ſo far as eireumſtances would permit, was 
4 | immediately made to thoſe unfortunate individuals who had been ſtripped 
and plundered of their property; and a declaration publiſhed, that the 
forces of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty defended the iſland * at been ae 


1 by the troops of their High err ward en 


Naval and mi- On the continent of erden, the war in the att ee nend 


nes Je At conducted by the oppoſing Commanders in Chief, ſeemed to languiſh, 
„aan affords ſcarcely any incident worthy of hiſtoric regard. Early in the 


preſent year it happened that the whole Pennſylvania line in the conti- 
nental army, from cauſes of diſſatisfaction not well aſcertained, at once 
revolted; and, collecting the artillery, ſtores, &c. belonging to them, 
moved in an entire body out of the camp. General Clinton, anxious to 
improve to the utmoſt this ſeeming advantage, immediately paſſed over to 
Staten Iſland with a large body of forces, and diſpatched meſſengers 
to the revoltefs with almoſt unlimited offers of pay, pardon, and pro- 
tection. Theſe propoſitions were not only rejected with diſdain; but the 
meſſengers were actually delivered up by them to Congreſs ;- and having 
obtained a promiſe of the redreſs of E _ ſoon” returned to 


their duty. 


An expedition under ee of General Arnold and General 

Philips was ſoon after this undertaken into Virginia, where they ſignalized 

4 themſelves by laying wafte the country, and did much damage to the 

"- Americans by the deſtruction of an immenſe quantity of provifions, mer- 
chandize, and ſtores depofited in different parts; and a permanent ſtation 

was eſtabliſhed at Portſmouth in order to co-operate with Lord Corn- 

wallis, whoſe tranſactions to the ſouthward were till carried on with 


ſpirit and ſucceſs, | 'A plan having been formed between the French and 
179 0 | a 0 American 
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AAT 


American Commanders, Count Rochambeau and General Waſhington, 


to inveſt the poſt occupied by General Arnold, a warm engagement took 


| place in the month of March between Admiral Arbuthnot and a French 


ſquadron under M. Deſtouches, at the entrance of the Cheſapeak, in 
which the former obtained the advantage, and was leſt maſter of the na- 


vigation of the bay: and in his diſpatches to the Admiralty, the Naval 
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Commander urites, * The Count Rochambeau muſt ſeek another op- 


portunity of viſiting Virginia — the plan of the REBEL campaign is en- 
tirely diſcoficerted.” But the WY the PIO 0 09-00 with 
the euere of ee Fe thy n H | 
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At the e off the: _ on e "a, * whoſe recent 
diſaſters had obliterated the memory of his former ſucceſſes, was ſuper- 
ſeded in his command by General Green; a man who, in military talents, 
appears to have been inferior to no officer employed in the ſervice of 
the American States during this war. Early in the month of January 
178, Lord Cornwallis began his march to North Carolina, General 
Green retiring at his approach beyond the Pedee, having previouſly de- 
tached Colonel Morgan at the head of the light troops to the weſtward 
of the Wateree, to penetrate into South Carolina, and watch the motions 


of the Engliſh at Wynneſborough and Camden. Lord Cornwallis, not 
chooſing to leave fo conſiderable a corps in his rear, ordered Colonel 


Tarleton at the head of a ſuperior force, and who had been hitherto 
uniformly ſucceſsful in all His 3 © line Morgan from his 


Ration © 


n de Lot ud aan the Aan wich discovered Os at. a 
place called the Cowpens, near an open wood, and drawn, up in two 


lines; the firſt of which conſiſted of militia, only, the ſecond. of con- 
tinental infantry and Virginia riflemen; and a choſen body of cavalry 


was poſted as a.corps de reſerve at ſome diſtance in the rear. Colonel 
'Farleton led on the attack with his uſual impetuoſity ; and the American 
militia, as Colonel Morgan had ſoreſeen, gave way on all quarters. The 


line; 3. 


Colonel Tarle- 
ton defeated at 


the Cowpens. 


1 _ advanced, ſecure of victory, to the attack of the ſecond 


2 4 


—— 
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line; and the continentals, after an obſtinate onflict-/ "VWF 
the cavalry. In the mean time the militia had ä — 


to their previous orders, on the right of the cantinentalsgs and the 


American corps de reſerve, pereeiving the Rritiſh troops diſtrdered in the 


purſuit, now came forward to the attack the militia and continentals 


at the ſame time vigorouſly charging with fixed bayonets. Nothing could 
exceed the aſtoniſhment of the Britiſh troops at theſe unexpected charges. 
The advanced corps immediately fel} back, and-communicated a general 
confuſion and panic, which all the efforts-of Colonel Tarleton could not 


remedy. Such was the precipitate flight of the cv,, that the officers, 


in attempting to rally their men, were overborne and carried away with 
the torrent; and the greateſt part of the infantry, perceiving themſelves 
abandoned, threw down their arms and begged ſor quarter. The carinon, 
colors, and baggage waggons, with more than 500 priſoners, ſell into 
the thanks of the Congreſs, accompanied with a gold medal, ſor this im- 
portant victory, which left his antagoniſt deſtitute of all conſolation, ex- 
cepting that arifing from the conſciouſneſs of his own gallant perſonal 


exertions ; and Colonel Tarleton might exclaim in tie language of 


e * e tones 685 * bn ees nod 
* Nn 277 45 

 Tiſtend * ks . a their neprated diſaſters, the 4 

cans ſeemed to. rife with freſh» courage from each misfortune. The 

affair of Cowpens, which fo ſoon followed the deſeat of Major Ferguſon, 

might have ſufficed to deter an officer leſs enterpriſing than Lord 

Cornwallis from proſecuting his bold and hazardous projects. His 


' Lordſhip, who in his public diſpatches ſtyled the defeat of Tarleton an 


unexpected and ſevere blow, in the hope of recovering the | priſoners 

captured at the Cowpens, and intercepting: the victorious Americans, 
immediately marched with the greater part of his army by: rapid move- 
ments in purſuit of Colonel Morgan. That officer had croſſed the Ca- 
tawba a few hours only before the arrival of Lord Cornwallis on its fouth- 
ern wk ES. by bn bs i pm bo os thede . 
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On the iſt of February, however, the paſſage was found practicable; 
but Colonel Morgan had by this time croſſed the Yadkin, and effected 
his junction with General Green, who, on the 5th, wrote confidentially to 
a military correſpondent, General Huger, that he was preparing to re- 
ceive the enemy's attack. It is,“ ſays he, not improbable, from 
Lord Cornwallis's puſhing diſpoſition, and the contempt he has for our 
army, that he may precipitate himſelf into ſome capital misfortune.” 
At length the whole American army, after croffing the Dan into Vir- 
ginia, ſuddenly returned into the province of North Carolina; and with 
powerful reinforcements took (March 14) a ſtrong poſition near Guild- 
ford Court-Houſe. At day-break, on the 15th, Lord Cornwallis ad- 
vanced to the attack of the Americans, who were formed in three lines 
ready to receive him. Through the miſbehavior of the North Carolina 
militia, who were poſted in front, the Britiſh troops ſoon forced their 
way to the ſecond line compoſed of Virginians, who made a much better 
defence, and, when at length thrown into diſorder, effected a good re- 
treat. The continental troops, who formed the third line, were: laſt 
engaged; and here the conteſt was long and ſevere, but the Britiſh 
ultimately carried their point by ſuperiority of numbers and diſcipline. 


flank of the Americans, and to ſurround the continental troops; on which 
General Green drew off the army, and left the field of battle, with the 
artillery, conſiſting. of four field pieces, to the enemy. The Americans 


the ſcene of action *. | 

This 
This victory, for ſo it muſt be called, had, according to the obſervation of the Com- 
mander in Chief, Sir Henry Clinton, all the conſequences of a defeat. The royal army 
was too much diſabled and weakened to purſue the enemy. And we are told by a writer 
who was himſelf an officer and commiſſary in the army of Lord Cornwallis (Mr. Stedman), 
« that the Britiſh troops remained near two days without ſubſiſtence ; that they were deſtitute 
of tents, and that the night ſucceeding the battle was remarkable for its darkneſs— the rain 
at the ſame time falling in torrents. Many of the wounded, ſinking under their aggravated 
miſeries, expired before morning. The cries of the wounded and dying who remained on 
the field of action,“ ſays he, exceed all deſcription. Such a complicated ſcene of horror 
Vor. III, | U and 


The Maryland brigade being broke, an attempt was made to turn the 


retired in good order, and took poſt behind a "_ three miles oy from 


Victory of 
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by divers of his officers, on this misfortune, to retreat back to Virginia, 


or die in the attempt.” Thus, in ſituations where feeble minds. droop- 
and languiſh, the ardor of genius burns with. redoubled luſtre. No ſooner 
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This was a victory very different from that of Camden, and dear, 
purchaſed on the part of the Engliſh by the loſs of about 600 veteran 
troops. Inſtead of purſuing his advantage, his Lordſhip found' himſelf 


under the neceſſity, in order to procure the requifite- ſupplies for his 


army, to direct his march towards Wilmington, ſituated near the mouth. 
of Cape-Fear river, a poſt already occupied by a detachment of Britiſh 
troops, Ware he arrived on the 7th of _ Bs: 


General Green, pereeciving Lord Cornwallis reduced to a ſtate of re- 
luctant inaction, immediately, by a bold and decifive-manceuvre; directed 
his march to the ſouthward, and unexpectedly attacked the important 
poſt of Camden. This was gallantly maintained by Lord Rawdon ;_ 
but the ſurrounding ftations of Fort Motte, Orangeburg, Congarees, 
and Auguſta, being ſucceſſively forced,. his Lordſhip was. e to. 
evacuate Camden, and retire to the ſouth of the Santee. General Green 
then laid cloſe ſiege to the town or townſhip of Ninety-fix ®, which was 
conſidered as commanding the whole of the back country; and on the 
approach of Lord Rawdon, who had recently received great reinforce-. 
ments from England, attempted: to. ſtorm the garriſon; but was repulſed: 

with loſs, and retired with his army behind the Saluda. Being adviſed: 


be replied with true military enthuſiafm, © I will recover the country, 


was the Britiſh army divided and weakened by the ſeveral detachments: 
neceſſary to occupy their former poſts, than General Green again croſſed: 
the Saluda in force. Lord Rawdon, ſurpriſed and. unprepared. for action, 


and diſtreſs, it is haped for the ſake of humanity, rarely oceurs even in a military life. 
But ſuch are the triumphs of war and ſuch the picture of thoſe miſeries which the aecurſed 
fpirit of pride and domination has in all ages created; and which men loſt to the feelings. 
of humanity, and remote from the ſcene of action, regard with calm indifference, or even, 
for the moſt part as a matter of agrecable amuſement and curioſity, 


© This Gogrlar name had its origin in the number of miles which denoted the diſtance 
of the ſettlement from the town of Kecowee in the Cherokee country. 1 
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Lord Rawdon, with other troops drawn from the advanced poſts, Ge- 
neral Green took a ſtrong poſition on the high hills of Santee, whence 


he detached different parties to intercept the convoys and beat up the 


quarters of the Engliſh between Orangeburg and Charleſtown, 


The Britiſh, now under the command of Colonel Stuart, having ad- 
vanced to the point of junction between the Wateree and Congaree, in 
order to cover the country to the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt of thoſe rivers ; 
General Green paſſed the Congaree with a view to incloſe the Britiſh 
army in its preſent inſulated ſituation, or compel them to retreat to- 
wards Charleſtown. Colonel Stuart immediately fell back forty miles, to 
a place called Eutaw Springs, where he took an advantageous poſition, 


his right extending to the Eutaw, and his left to a riſing ground which 
was occupied by a corps de reſerve. General Green, with the American 
army, advanced, September 8, 1781, to the attack with the greateſt r.. 


ſolution. The Virginian and Maryland continentals charged the left 
wing of the Britiſh with trailed arms through a heavy cannonade and 
ſhower of muſquetry, and bore down all before them. The American 
cavalry, at the fame time, turned the left flank of the Britiſh, and at- 
tacked them in the rear. The whole army gave way in great confuſion ; 
but in their retreat, gaining an open field, they were, with much addreſs, 
rallied by Colonel Stuart, and formed again under protection of an ef- 


ſective and well-direted fire from a large and moated houſe, which 


| ſerved them in the ſtead of a redoubt ; and from whence the Americans, 
after repeated efforts, were not able to diſlodge them. And the right 
wing of the Britiſn preſſing on the left flank of the Americans, General 


Green thought proper to order a retreat, leaving four pieces of artillery 


in the hands of the Britiſh, two of which had been taken by the Ame- 
ricans in the early part of the engagement. The Engliſh were in no 
condition to purſue, and General Green carried off with him all his 
wounded and feveral hundred priſoners. Alſo about five hundred men 
were killed and wounded on the part of the Britiſh, by the account of 

Us 7 Colonel 
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retired to Orangeburg ; and the important poſt of Ninety-fix, ſo gallantly BOOK 
defended by Colonel Cruger, was now evacuated. The garriſon joining 
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Colonel Stuart, in this well-conteſted battle, in which the officers on ain | 
fide fought hand to hand, and ſword to ſword. The loſs of the Ame ri- 
cans in all theſe reſpects was much inferior; but as Colonel Stuart was 
left in poſſeſſion of the field and ſeveral pieces of cannon, he claime di 
agreeably to military etiquette, the honor of the victory but he might 


well exclaim with the Monarch of Epirus, „Such another victory, and 


1 am 1 by 


| In "is evening of the next Ton he ad the 8 and 
moved towards Charleſtown, after deſtroying a great part of his ſtores ; 
leaving behind him many of his wounded, and about a thouſand ſtand 
of arms. This engagement was decifive of the fate of the war in the 
ſouthern colonies—the Britiſh not being able from this time to appear in 
the open field, and ſcarcely could they maintain their poſts in the vicinity 
of Charleſtown and Savannah; and. in the ”m"_— of the next year . 
towns were finally evacuated. | 


* 


1 The military talents of General Green appear in a moſt ftriking- 


point. of view, on the recollection. that, notwithſtanding a ſucceflion of 
what in military language muſt. be ſtyled defeats, he finally effected his 
object, by recovering both the Carolinas in the ſpace of leſs than twelve 
months. At Guildford, at Camden, at Ninety-fix, at the Eutaw Springs; 
the Britiſh commanders claimed the honors of the field, but the Ame- 
ricans reaped all the profit of theſe engagements: The plans of the 
American General. were ſo. happily concerted, his movements ſo ju- 
diciouſly timed, his vigilance ſo unwearied, his firmneſs and perſeverance 
ſo heroic, that he might be regarded as the controller rather than the 
fayorite of fortune; —and his meaſures were taken with ſueh ſuperior 
ſagacity, that they nat only merited but in a certain ſenſe commanded: 
ſucceſs, loo ak 
Lord Cornwallis, to whoſe operations it is now neceſfary to revert, on 
the march of General Green's army to the ſouthward, found himſelf re- 
duced to a perplexing nn to abandon. the Carolinas to their 


fate, 
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fate, or ſacrifice his hopes of future conqueſts, and entirely diſappoint 
the high and ſanguine expectations, which he knew to be formed in 
England, of the reſult of the preſent campaign. His pride at length 
overbalancing his * he determined to Nee his march to 


* 
The ie tha Meberrin, and the Nottaway rivers were fucceſlively 


croſſed by the Britiſh army with trifling oppoſition ; and on the 20th” of 


May his Lordſhip arrived at Peterſburg, where he was joined by the 


powerful detachment recently conducted thither by Generals Arnold 


and Philips. The force under his Lordſhip's command was now very 
formidable; and the Marquis de la Fayette, who was at the head of the 
troops collected for the defence of the province, was compelled to keep 
a guarded diſtance, and conducted himſelf with ſo much judgment, 
that no conſiderable advantage could be obtained againſt him. From 
Peterſburg Lord Cornwallis advanced td James River, which he croſſed 
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at Weſt Town; and thence marching through Hanover County, croſſed 


the South Anna or Pamunky River, whence by a rapid movement 
Colonel Tarleton had nearly ſurpriſed the Aſſembly of W now 


fitting at Chartotte-ville. | 


Various 38 were undertaken to different parts of the province 
with uniform ſucceſs; and Lord Cornwallis, by a well-concerted man- 
ceuvre, having taken a poſition between the American army and its 


grand depot of ſtores at Albemarle Court-Houſe, could not avoid exulting 


in his ſuperiority, Knowing that the Marquis de la Fayette was on his 


march to prevent that important capture, and believing that he could not 


make his approach but with great diſadvantage and hazard, he in an 


unguarded moment exclaimed, © The boy cannot eſcape me! But the 


Marquis had the addreſs to extricate bimſelf from this difficulty, by 
opening in the night a nearer and long diſuſed road to the Court-Houſe : 
and the next day, to the ſurpriſe of Lord Cornwallis, he had taken a 


poſition which effectually covered it from attack. 


— —_—— — — — 
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Lord Cornwallis, finding his plan fruftrated, proceeded to Williamſburg, 
the capital of the province, which he took poſſeflion of, June 26th, with- 
out oppofition. Here he received advices from Sir Henry Clinton, 
which informed him, that the Commander in Chief, conceiving New 
York to be in danger from the united forces of the French and Ame- 
ricans, defired the troops under General Arnold, which he had de- 
tached to Virginia, to be returned. This was the beginning of diſaſters. 
With this requiſition Lord Cornwallis was compelled, however reluctantly, 
to comply. Knowing that his adverſary had been lately reinforced by 
a ftrong body of troops under General Wayne, he did not think his 


| preſent force adequate to maintain his ſtation at Williamſburg ; he 


therefore determined to croſs James River to Portſmouth. 


From falſe intelligence General Wayne arrived with the van of the 
American army on the banks of the river, in expectation of attacking 
the rear of the Britiſh, unfortunately before any part of the army had 
paſſed. Perceiving his miſtake, he deemed it the beſt policy to charge 
boldly, though bis corps did not amount to more than eight hundred 
men. After fuſtaining a very unequal conflict for ſome time with great 
reſolution, Wayne ordered a rapid retreat; and Lord Cornwallis, amazed 
at the circumſtances of this attack, and ſuſpecting that it muſt be meant 


to draw him into an ambuſcade, forbade all purſuit ; and thus the courage 
of Wayne, as it often happens, availed more to his ſafety than if he had 


acted with the moſt timid and ſcrupulous caution. In the night Lord 
Cornwallis paſſed over to Portſmouth, where he purpoſed to eſtabliſht 
his head-quarters but, on farther delibefation, removed to N 
as the more el igible ſituation. 


Hitherto the plan of the campaign on the part of General Waſhington 
Had wavered in uncertainty. He had long and ſeriouſly meditated an 
attack upon New York, and General Clinton had good reaſon to believe 


that this was finally determined upon at an interview between the 


American General and Count Rochambeau, which took place in May ; 
and in conſequence of this project, great * were made in the 


5 vicinity 
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vicinity of New York, indicatory of an approaching ſiege. But the ar- 


rival of conſiderable reinforcements from England, and the recall of fo 


large a body of troops from Virginia, led General Waſhington, in his 
diſpatch of July zoth, to obſerve, © that from this change of circum- 
ſtances, they ſhould probably entirely change their plan of operations.” 


At length a letter from Count de Graſſe, ſtating that his deſtination 
was unalterably fixed to the Cheſapeak, left no alternative; and a joint 
anſwer was, immediately fent by the American and French Generals, that 
they would loſe no time in removing the army to the ſouth of the De- 
lawar, there to meet the Admiral. All the appearances of an attack 
upon New York were, however, ſtill carefully kept up, till at length, 
on the 24th of Auguſt, the allied army ſuddenly decamped, paſſed the 
North River, and by rapid marches proceeded to Philadelphia, where 
they arrived on the goth; the fleet of Count de Grafle, conſiſting of 
twenty-four ſhips of the line, entering nearly at the ſame time the bay of 
Cheſapeak. 


So ſtrongly imprefſed was the mind of the Britiſh Commander in 
Chief with the notion of an attack upon New York, that he for a 
long time conceived the ſouthern march of the American army to be 
only a feint. But at length, finding that the van of the American army 
had actually paſſed the Delawar, and receiving authentic intelligence 


that the fleet of Count de Graſſe was deſtined to the Cheſapeak,. he 


communicated, as he tells us, his -8usP1crons to Lord Cornwallis ; at 
the ſame time aſſuring his Lordſhip, „that he would either reinforce 
him by every poſſible means in his power, or make the beſt diverſion he 
eould in his favor.“ IO 


Doubtleſs, in this critical ſituation, the moſt unlimited diſcretion 
ought to have been veſted in Lord Cornwallis, conſidering the extreme 
uncertainty of affording him timely and effectual ſuccor, either to have 
retreated to Carolina, or to have attacked the enemy previous to the 
arrival of the combined army. ut being aſſured,” to uſe the words 
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BOO K of Lord Cornwallis, that every poſſible means would be tried by the 
CW, — navy and army for his relief, he did not think himſelf at liberty to at- 
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Charleſtown.” But his Lordſhip ſtill lingered, and till indulged eager 
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tempt either, though he had ſo unfavorable an opinion of the poſt he 


occupied, that nothing but theſe aſſurances would have induced him to 


attempt its defence.“ 


It is evident that the leading ideas of the two Britiſh Generals did not 
coincide ; and it may be remarked, that from the moment Lord Corn- 


wallis began to act in ſubordination to orders ſent him from New York, 
he ceaſed to be ſucceſsful—So eſſential is it that the ſupreme command 


ſhould refide in the centre of ation. The Commander in Chief was at 
this period no more than the Governor of a diſtant garriſon ; but had 
Sir Henry Clinton joined Lord Cornwallis in perſon at his entrance into 


5 Virginia, or had the ſupreme command been then transferred to Lord 


Cornwallis, the campaign, ſo far as we are authoriſed to draw a con- 
cluſion from concurring probabilities, would not have terminated ſo 


diſaſtrouſly. 


On the 5th of September, the Engliſh fleet, conſiſting of nine- 
teen ſhips of the line under Admiral Graves, appeared off the Capes 
of Virginia; and Count de Graſſe, expecting a reinforcement from 
Rhode Iſland, ſtood out to ſea for their protection. A warm engage- 
ment enſued, in which the Engliſh appear not to have obtained the ad- 
vantage; and the Count de Graſſe being joined by the ſquadron of 
M. Barras, was left undiſputed maſter of the Cheſapeak. Relief was 
from this time wholly impracticable; and Lord Cornwallis withdrew 
within his works, making every preparation for a vigorous defence. The 
military talents of this commander, though of no mean rate, were never- 


theleſs unequal to ſo novel and perilous an exigency. 


On the 15th of September the ſagacity of General Green pronounced, in 
writing to his military friend and correſpondent Baron Steuben,“ Nothing 
can ſave Lord Cornwallis but a rapid retreat through North Carolina to 


and 
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and fruitleſs bones of ſuacor. Tork - towu being ſituated nearly at the 
extremity of a narrow peainſula, 'incloſed:.between York River to the 
north and James River to the ſouth, it was inveſted with great caſe 
and advantage by an ge Tegen of the two 
ren. ee ee * Be i” 
10986 On unt big zogod woos off9 ter n 
7 hes _— of October the ae akin Pre ih the 0 
directed: and inceſſant ſire of the enemy, bad advanced far in their 
ſecond parullel. Being greatly incommoded in their approaches by 
two redoubts at the diſtance of two hundred yards from the Britiſh lines, 
it was determined to attack them at the ſame time by different detach- 
ments of French and Americans. Actuated by tbe ſpirit of emulation, 
both redoubts were carried ſword in hand with reſiſtleſs impetuoſity. 
On marebing to the aſſault, the general exclamation was, © Remember 
New London J“ a place on the coaſt of Connecticut, which the renegade 
Arnold, in one of his predatory expeditions, had recently taken and de- 
 Nroyed, putting the troops which defended it to the ſyord. On the 
ſubmiſſion, nevertheleſs, of the Britiſh ſtationed in the two redoubts, 
their lives were ſpared: and when the Americans. were afterwards inter- 
ragated why they did not. carry their previous reſolve into execution, 
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they replied, * they could not tell how to put men to death while 


begging on their knees ſor quarter. By this time the batteries of the 
beſiegers were covered with one hundred pieces of heavy ordnance; and 
the Britiſh works, enfiladed in almoſt every part, and nearly demoliſhed, 
d ſcarcely mount a ſingle gun. In this; extremity no other reſource 
remained than to endeavor to tranſport the garriſon gcroſs York River 


to Gloceſter Point, oppoſite to York Town, where works had been allo 


erected, and were ſtill occupied by part of the Britiſh army. But this 
intention being totally fruſtrated by a violent ſtorm after the embarkation 
had actually commenced, Lord Cornwallis was reduced to the hard and 
terrible neceſſity of propoſing ferms of capitulation, which were granted 
only on condition of his Lordſhip's ſurrendering himſelf, and the forces 

3 his command, to the amount of above 7000 men, priſoners of 


The honor of marching out with colors flying, which had been 
Vor. III. 8 reſuſed 


a 
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wallis and his 
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refuſed to Geber Einbein bu Me giving up Charleſtown, n how, re. 
. fuſed to Lord Cornwallis; and General Lincoln was apppointed to receive 
the ſubmiſſion of the army of York' Ton preciſely in the man Us 


| own had been mas cs months before. Wy on nen 


Triumph of 
the Americans 
on the capture 
of a ſecond 
royal army.. 


Commodore 
Johnſtone's 

expedition to 
the Cape of 
Good Hope. 
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Such was the final iſſue of the eager * and PROS uam 
excited by the firſt brilliant ſucceſſes" of this noble and gallant com- 
mander. Tbe joy of the Americans on the capture of a ſecond royal 
33 was unbounded. In a eireuitous march of 1100 miles, from 
Charleſtown to Williamſburg, every place through · which they paſſed had 
experienced the effects of their rapaeity: and inſtead of endeavoring to 
conciliate the minds of the inhabitants by acts of lenity, they alienated: 
even thoſe who were molt friendly, hy their relentleſs and: ſyſtematic 


ſeverity. Yet was Lord Cornwallis, as an individual; generous; diſin- 


tereſted, and humane; but the favorite and avowed maxim of the Britiſh 
Government at this time, a maxim from" which the military commanders 
ſeem not to have thought themſelves at liberty to depart, was, © that 
the extreme of rigor, by making the war intolerable, and reſiſtance 
hopeleſs, was in effect the greateſt mercy, and the mode of all others to- 
be adopted, therefore, by the parental aſſecnon of Britain for' reclaiming 
his Majeſty's deluded fubjefs of America.T marble column, with a 
ſuitable inſeription and trophies, was ordered by the Congreſs to be 
erected at York Town, in commemoration of this glorious and de- 
ciſive event; and a ſolemn thankſgiving to Almighty God was appointed 
throughout all the States of the Union, “ ſor the fignal ſucceſſes with 
which he had vouchſafed to'blefs' wg Jer albino ac in. 
"A of _ "Oe . wp eee F 67 9T7ioqne Fatt auοννονο o 
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The remaining miſceancous tranſaQtions of ww py wiſts now vibe. 
face noticed. | 113 ha: it De 13: 
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Farly in the dg Governor wha ate © one e of the Commiiicder 

to America; was inveſted with a naval command, and with a confiderable 


ſquadron was detached on an- — to the Cape * Good 1 
II .49 The 
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"The/Gourtrof Verſailles, kuowing the preſent - inability. of the States 
General to ptotect their, foreign. dominions, ſent a ſuperior ſquadron 
under M. Suffrein, to counteract the deſigns of the Engliſh ; and 
coming up with them at Port Pray a, in tbe iſland of St. Jago, the 
French Admiral ſcrupled not to violate the neutrality of the Portugueſe 
flag by attacking:the.ſquadron..of Commodore Johnſtone while it lay 
diſperſed and ſcattered; unſuſpicious of danger, in the harbor.. Happily 
the French, rather by extraordinary efforts of valor on the part of the 
Britiſh ſeamen, than of {kill on that of their Commander, were beaten 
uff; but immediately Proceedir 

that important ſettlement - from any hoſtile... attempt. Commodore 
Johnftone, on his ſubſequent and tardy arrival, was obliged to content 


himſelf with the capture of ſeveral, Dutch Eaſt Indiamen in Saldagha 


Bay; and thoſe of his ſhips, which were deſtined, for the Eaſt Indies 
proſecuting their voyage thither, the Commodore returned home with 


his prizes from his inglorious though lucrative r 


10 In lbe -courſe of the ſummer an engagement took place off the 
Dogger Bank, between an Engliſh ſquadron commanded by Admiral 
Hyde Parker, and a Dutch ſquadron of equal force. under Admiral 
Zoutman, who had under convoy the Baltie trade bound to the Texel. 
On perceiving the Engliſh fleet bearing down, the Dutch Admiral, who 


| was-todeeward, lay-to, and the Engliſh were ſuffered to approach within 


half muſquet ſhot without firing a gun, when a dreadful cannonade 
commenced, which was kept up without interruption for three hours and 
forty minutes; and the action then ceaſed only becauſe. the ſhips on 
both ſides, from the damages they had reſpectirely ſuſtained, were no 
longer found manageable. The Dutch, aſter ſome time, bore away with 
their convoy ſor the Texel, which they reached with great difficulty, 
one of Wein elt ſhips finking before hey god make the harbor. . 


ing to the Cape, they effectually ſecured 
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Dutch fleets © 
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Bank. 
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reinforcement, returned i in great diſcontent and | in a ſhattered condition 
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to the Nore, where he received" the fighnal honor of a viſit" from his 
Majeſty on board his own ſhip, and was offered knighthood as the reward 
of his valor. But his haughty refuſal ſhewed how little W ooens 
by ew oat Fara er e e ne 


F FO! 


The Dutch on their part beſtowed rewards more mien aids 
the officers and failors of their fleet, and Admiral Zoutman was received 
at Amſterdam with great applauſe and acclamation: and the event of 
this remarkable action ſhewed, that the Dutch ſeamen were ſtill poſſeſſed 
of that determined courage which had nen n in Fw ON of 
me nd wang: i an 


About this time the mates now reſident 10 the Nees ed 
a placart, by which Oſtend was declared to be a free port; and in the 
month of October he acceded in form to the armed neutrality, as "he 


ik ard an cole on 21> 1 1/4 


Spirited pro- 
ceedings of 
the Parliament 
and people of 
Ireland. 


Notwithſtanding the great conceſſions made by the Parliament of 
Great Britain to the people of Ireland, that country, finding its own 
ſtrength, remained in a ſtate far ſhort of ſatisfaction: for it had ſtill 
much to aſk, or rather to demand. The army on the Iriſh eftabliſh- 
ment had been hitherto invariably governed and directed by the ſole 
prerogative of the Monarch; but as the ſpirit of liberty and independ- 


ence increaſed, a Mutiny Bill, on the model of the Engliſh, had been 


recently introduced into the Triſh Parliament, and paſſed into a perpetual 
law. But a meaſure originally highly popular, was now the ſubject of 
lond complaint; and it was affirmed, not without reaſon, that liberty 


could never be ſecured on juſt and conſtitutional grounds, ſo long as 


the Monarch was irrevocably. inveſted with. the unlimited power of 


ſword ; that in England the Mutiny Bill was paſſed only from year to- 
year, and in the very preamble of it ſtanding. armies without the con- 


fent of Parliament are declared illegal; the troops themſelves, the law 


that regulated, and the power that commands them, are by this bill 
limited: 


: 11 
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Imited to one year. Thus was the army of England rendered a parlia- 
mentary army, and the conſtitutional aſcendeney of the ſubject over the 


In numerous county and provincial meetings the ſupremacy of the 
Britiſn Parliament was in formal reſolves pofitively denied; and the ab- 
folute independence of Ireland on the Britifh Legiſlature boldly aſſerted. 
The unconſtitutional powers of the Iriſh Privy Council, where, agreeably 
to the famous law of Poyning, all laws muſt originate, were reprobated, 
a Habeas Corpus Act loudly called for, the abolition of all ſuperfluous: 
places and penſions inſiſted upon. The zeal and activity of the military 
aſſociations ſufficiently evinced their determination to enforce their claims 
by a mode of application which was in no danger of being diſregarded. 
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EY ſion af 1 of Minifers.. Motion condemnatory of” 


the American War by Sir James Lowther. Remarkable Debate on the 
Army Eſtimates. Lord George Germaine advanced to the Peerage under 


Circumſtances of unprecedented Indignity and Diſgrace. Mr. Fox renews 
his Motion of Cenſure upon Lord Sandwich, in which two hundred and 


_ ſeventeen Members of the Houſe of Commons concur. General C -onway's 


Motion again the American War negatrued by a Majority of one Voice 
only. General Conway's ſecond Motion carried by a Majority of nineteen 


Vpices. Succeiſive Motions of Cenſure on the Miniſters. Entire Change 


of Adminiftration—Marguis of RockingBam a- fecond Time Miniſter. 


thigh and peremptory Claims of the Iriſh Parliament. Repeal of the 


Iriſh Declaratory. Aa. Mr. Burke's Reform Bill a third Time intro- 
duced, and paſſed. King's Debis a third Time diſcharzed. Reſolution 
reſpecting the Middleſex Election reſcinded. Mr. Pitt's Motion of En- 


3 quiry into the State of the Repreſentatiun. Death of the Marquis , 


Rockingham, Advancement of Earl Shelburne—Patal Diviſions among ſi 
the Whigs. Minorca conquered by the Spamiards. Iſland of St. Chriſto- 


' ber, Sc. captured by tbe French. The Bahamas taken by the Spaniards. 


Deciſive Viftory of Sir George Rodney over the French off Dominique. 


þ Glorious Defence and final Relief of Gibraltar.. Provifioual Arlicles of 
Peace with America figned at Paris, November 1782. General Waſh- 


ington reſigns his Commiſſion. Seſſion of Parhament—Strength of the New 
Miniftry. Preliminaries of Peace with France and Spam figned. Debates 
on the Peace—Terms of it diſapproved by the Commons. Coalition between: 


2 Mr. Fox and ae North, c Bange of Min in Ao Dude of Portland Firf 
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Minifter. Extreme Unpapularity of the Coalition Atdminiftration. Act 
of Remunciation of the Authority of Great Britain over Ireland. Em- 
barraſſments of the Eaft India Company. Mr. Pitt's Plan of Parliamentary 
Reform. Remarkable Petition of the Quakers, Order of Council for the 
Regulation of Commercee between the Continent” of America and the Weſt 
Indies. Treaty of Peace ſigned between England and Holland. State of 
Europe. Mr. Fox's India Bill moved—Paſſes the Commons, but ts re- 
jecbed by the Lords. Sudden Diſmiſſion of the Coalition Miniſters. Mr. 
Pitt Firſt Minifter—His great Popularity. Political Conflict between the 
Crown and the Commons, Mr. Pitt's India Bill rejected. The Nation 
declares in Favor of the Crown, The Parhament deffobved. m— of 
the New 9 of the ene * © 


HE ſecond ſeſſion of the preſent Parliament ed at Weſt- 
minſter on the 27th of November 1781. In the ſpeech from the 


8. as of Par- throne his Majeſty - obſerved, © that the war was {till unhappily pro- 


Infatnation of 


longed, and that, to his great concern, the events of it had been very un- 
fortunate to his army in Virginia, having ended in the total loſs of his 
forces in that province. But he could not conſent to facrifice, either 
to his own defire of peace or to the temporary eaſe and relief of his 
ſubjects, thoſe eſſential rights and permanent interefls upon which the 
ſtrength and ſecurity of this country muſt eyer principally depend.” 
_ His Majeſty declared, © that he retained a firm confidence in the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence, and A PERFECT CONVICTION of the 
1USTICE of his CAUsE ;”—and he concluded by calling “ for the con- 
currence and ſupport of Parliament, and a vi6oRous, ANIMATED, "ul 
UNITED EXERTION of the FACULTIES and RESOURCES of his PEOPLE.” 

Upon the whole, this ſpeech was plainly indicatory of a fixed and re- 
ſolute determination to proſecute a war, of which it might well be 
| ſuppoſed, that © fools as groſs as ignorance made drunk” . by this 
lime have ſcen the hopeleſſneſs and the abſurdity. 


The Monarch had now ſwayed the ſceptre of theſe kingdoms more 
than twenty years, and in the courſe of a long 4 variegated ſeries 
7 of 
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of events, his character both perſonal and political was completely ma- BOOK xv. 


tured and developed. The province of Hiſtory is ſacred; and in the 775 


delineation of the different perſonages whom ſhe exhibits on the grand 
theatre of human action, ſhe equally diſdains injuſtice to the meaneſt 
and adulation to the higheſt individual. The capacity of this Prince 
whoſe reign will be memorable to all ſucceeding ages —little cultivated 
by education, and unimproved in early youth by a liberal intercourſe with 


> Fi, * 


Such 1s the, picture 2 by the indelible pencil of Truth of the Sove- 
reign whom adulation and folly. have, with a too bitter ſatire on royalty, 
ſtyled the BEST of Kixes.' The reverſe of the medal will indeed diſ- 
cover a life: paſſed, without any remarkable deviation from the rules of 
decorum; and much leſs any direct violation of the higher and more 
ſerious obligations of morality and religion. Grave, temperate, deyout ; 
from the contamination of thoſe vices which are uſually conſidered as 
more peculiarly eharacteriſtio of courts, he was wholly. free. But the 
virtues of the man, were they ſuch as to entitle him to the honors of 
papal canonization, unfortunately afford to the public a moſt inadequate 
and wretched;compenſation. for the errors and imperfections of the mon- 
arch; under whoſe direful reign it may be juſtly affirmed, that the 


— ſuffered all that a dark and capricious malignity could nilict Vier 


the reſtraints of a Conſtitution andically ongellchta. 1 


E rag from, the throne as may well be imagined, the 
fe animadyerſion.—Mr. Fox ſaid, he had esd, end he knew it 
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declare from the throne that he bad been deceived and impoſed upon by 
miſinformation and miſrepreſentation; that, in conſequence of bis deluſion, 
the Parliament had been deluded, but that now the deception was at an 
end; and requeſting of his Parliament to deviſe the moſt ſpeedy and effi- 


cCacious means of putting an end to the public calamities : inſtead of 


which they had heard a ſpeech breathing little elſe than vengeance, 
miſery, and blood. Thoſe who were ignorant of the perſonal character of 
the Sovereign, and who imagined this fpeech to originate with him, 
might be led to ſuppoſe that he was an unfeeling deſpot, rejoicing in the 
borrid ſacrifice of the liberty and lives of his ſubjects, who, when all 
hope of victory was vaniſhed, ſtill thirſted for revenge. The Miniſters 
who adviſed this ſpeech he affirmed to be a cuns E to the country over 
the affairs of which they had too Tong been ſuffered to prefide. From 
that unrivalled pre-eminence which we ſo lately poſſeſſed, they had made 

us the object of ridicule and fcorn to the ſurrounding nations. The 
noble Lord in the þlue ribband had indeed thought fit to aſcribe the 
American war and all its attendant calamities to the ſpeeches of Oppoſi- 
tion. Oh! wretched and incapable Miniſter, whoſe meaſures are framed 
with fo little forefight, and executed with 10 little firmneſs, that, becauſe 
a raſh or intemperate invective is uttered againſt them in the Houſe of 
Commons, they ſhall inſtantly crumble in pieces, and bring down ruin 
upon the country !—— Miſerable Stateſman ! to allow for no contingencies 
of fortune, no ebullition of paſſion, no colliſion of ſentiment ! Could he 
expect the concurrence of every individual in that Houfe ? and was he 
fo weak or wicked as to contrive plans of government of ſuch a texture 
that the intervention of circumſtances obvious and unavoidable would 
occaſion their total failure, and hazard the exiſtence of the empire ? 
Minifters muſt expect to hear of the calamities in which they had in- 
volved the empire, again and again—not merely in that Houſe, but, as 
he truſted, at the tribunal of juftice :—for,” ſaid he, © the time will ſurely 
come, when an oppreſſed and irritated people will firmly call for s16nar. 
PUNISHMENT on thoſe whoſe counſels have bronght' the nation fo near 
to the brink of deſtruction. An indignant nation will ſurely in the 
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their offences, on a PUBLIC'SCAFPOLD.” He concluded with moving, 
That of the addreſs propoſed the whole be omitted excepting the firſt 


paragraph, and the following words inſerted : And we will without : 


delay apply ourſelves with united hearts to propoſe and digeſt ſuch coun- 
ſels as may in this criſis excite the efforts, point the arms, and, by a total 


change on. nr FR Parte ena rs eee N 


This n was ee aertadby Mr Pitt, why el 5 


«« That the duty he owed his Sovereign and his country compelled him to 
exert every effort to prevent the Houſe from precipitately voting an ad- 
dreſs which pledged them to the ſupport of that fatal ſyſtem which had 
led this country, ſtep by ſtep, to the maſt calamitous and diſgraceful ſitua- 
tion to which a once flourithing and glorious empire could be reduced.— 
Was it becoming the Parliament of a free people to echo back the words 
which a Miniſter, long practiſed in the arts of deluſion, had dared to put 
into the Royal mouth? He implored the Houſe not to vote for an addreſs 
fraught with treachery and falſehood, which could not have been framed 
by any who felt for the honor of the gs the OP wah Parliament, or 

mona rei Ho | 7" 


Mr. Burke its Aa ah i Qriking — of the loſſes and Ailafters 
which had been ſuſtained through the egregious folly and miſconduct of 
the preſent Adminiſtration. © Under ſuch circumſtances the language 
held by the noble Lord was, he ſaid, audacious}; it was infulting: Mr. 
Burke declared that he deplored and mourned over the calamities of his 


country: but to ſee the noble Lord ſtand up in the face of day, and hear 


him impudentiy vindicate the meaſures which had given birth to them 
this was moſt of all Lalarming this it was which froze his blood and har- 
rowed up his foul W Mr. Burke ridiculed with keen and exquiſite poig- 
nancy the ſtreſs ſo abfurdly laid on the ſuppoſed original and inherent 
right of Great Britain to exerciſe taxation over America. Oh ineftimable 


right ' exclaimed' Mr. Burke, © oh wonderful tranſcendent right ! the 
aflertion of which has coſt this oduntry thirteen provinces, fix iſlands} 
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and ſeventy millions of money | Oh invaluable right & 
the ſake of which we have ſacrificed our nada among nations, our im- 
portance abroad, and our happineſs at home! Oh right! more dear to 
us than our exiſtence; which has already coſt us fo much, and which 
ſeems likely tc coſt us our all !—Infatuated ian !” cried Mr. Burke, fixing 
his eye on the Miniſter : © Miſerable and undone country l not to know 
that the claim of right, without the power of enforcing it, is nugatory and 
idle! We had a right to tax America, the noble Lord tells us, there- 
fore we ought to tax America.“ This is the proſound logie which com- 
priſes the whole chain of his reaſoning. Not inferior to this was the 
wiſdom of him who reſolved to ſhear the wolf. What! ſhear a wolf? 
Have you conſidered the refiſtance, the difficulty, the danger of the at- 
tempt? No,“ ſays the madinan, * I have conſidered nothing but the 
right. Man has a right of dominion over the beaſts of the foreſt, and 
therefore 1 will ſhear the wolf.” How wonderful that a nation could be 
thus deluded ! But the noble Lord dealt in cheats and deluſions. They 
were the daily traffic of his invention. And he would continue to play off 
his cheats on that Houſe fo long as he thought them neceſſary to his pur- 
poſe, and ſo long as he had money enough at command to bribe gentle- 
men to pretend that they believed him. But a black and bitter day of 
reckoning would ſurely come ; and whenever that day came, he truſted that 
he ſhould be able, by a FARLIAMENTARY IMPEACHMENT, to bring _—_ 
the beads of the authors of our ed er eee 1 defery 


lan eee of the Fees Os with that — hy Mr. Fox | 
was moved in the Upper Houſe by the Earl of Shelburne, and ſupported 
by the Duke of Richmond, who declared “ the misfortunes of this 
country to be owing to that wretched ſyſtem of government which had 
been early adopted in the reign of his preſent Majeſty, and to the in- 
fluence of that 1nTER1IOR CABINET which (he ſaid) had been the ruin of 
this country; and he recalled to the recollection of the Houſe the 
memorable declaration of the late Earl of Chatham, that he was duped 
and deceived, and that he had not been ten 2 in the Cabinet _ 

2 
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In both Houſes, however, the addreſſes were carried by great majorities, 
and n moſt melancholy and alarming proſpe& preſented itſelf to the 
nation, of a fatal perſeverance in a war which, from an involuntary and 
irreſiſtible conviction univerſally impreſſed, was now regarded as deſpe- 
Fa en n as n to certain and n. ruin. 

heck a very few days, a motion ben mode by Sir Grey e for the 
Houſe to reſolve itſelf into a Committee of Supply, a vehement debate 
aroſe. © Mri Fox, in the courſe of a moſt animated ſpeech, aſked © if Mi- 
niſters would give any ſatisfactory aſſurance to the Houſe, that the military 
forces which ſhould hereafter be ſent acroſs the Atlantic, would be em- 
ployed more ſucceſsſully or honorably than thoſe which had already been 
ſent thither? Did the American Secretary wiſn to diſpatch a third army 
to America, that General Waſhington might a third time receive them 
as priſoners of war? Did he wiſh that more Britiſh troops ſhould be de- 


voted to ſlaughter, captivity, and diſgrace? Notwithſtanding the defeat 


and diſhonor which had attended the meaſures of Adminiſtration, they had 
yet diſcovered no ſigns of humiliation or penitence. Inſtead of acknow- 
ledging that they turned their eyes with inquietude and ſhame upon the 
criminal expenditure of fruitleſs millions, they did not bluſh to move for 
an increaſe of grants, that they might proſecute, till ruin ſhould have 
ſtopped their infamous career, hoſtilities which were the reſult of bar- 
barous ambition, of implacable malevolence, gf a deteſtation of liberty; of 
a wer We n of pad uy, and wand 


The Miniſters were ſo 8 puſhed ; in this e wy e ſo 
utterly incapable; of "defending themſelves or their meaſures, that it was 


probably a welcome ſurpriſe to Roms to cg in thei n on the divi- 


4 

1 — r that 3 were . for —_ fan wi 
ation of troops from Ireland to America, a very important motion was on 
the 12th.of December made by Sir James Lowther, © That it be refolved 


by the Houſe; that the war carried on againſt the Colonies and Fauna 
a7 ory | | | | of 


ane ene en be ng lah on} ae. | * 
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undertaken ; and that it was alſo the opinion of this Houſe, that all far- 
ther attempts to reduce the Americans to obedience by ſonoe, muſt be in- 
jurious to this country, by weakening her powers to reſiſt her antient and 
confederated enemies.“ In ſupport of this motion, which was indeed the 
plain dictate of common ſenſe, the mover obſerved, “ that the late ſpeech 
from the throne had given a juſt alarm to the nation — it had ſhewn them 
that the Miniſters were determined to perſevere in the American war 
that more blood and more money were to be lavithed in this fatal conteſt - 
the men inveſted with the powers of government derived no advantage 
from experience - the ſurrender of one army only gave them ſpirit to 
riſque a ſecond, and the ſurrender of the ſecond only inſtigated them to 
venture a third, There was no end of loſs nor of madneſs. The un- 
exampled ignorance and miſconduct of the Miniſtry were now viſible to 


all the world. It was thereſore become the indiſpenſable duty of that 


Houſe to come to ſome ſolemn reſolution, in order to mark and define 
their idea of the American war, and to convince their conftituents that 
_ were awake to the real ſituation of the country.“ 


Then motion was e by Mr. Powys, e for 3 
A; who acknowledged, © that a variety of pretexts inſidiouſly ad- 


vanced by the Minifters, and too creduloufly received by the majority of 


that Houſe, had ſeduced them, from one ſeſſion to another, to move with 


fatal ſteps along the path to national deſtruction. The war with the Co- 
lonies was the idol of his Majeſty's Miniſters ; they had bowed before it 
themſelves, and had made the nation bow. The conduct which at the 
commencement of hoſtilities might be denominated firmmeſs, had now 
degenerated into obſtinacy; an obſtinacy which called upon all boneſt 
and independent men to deſert the preſent Adminiſtration, unleſs a change 


of meaſures were adopted. That men who were indebted to war for their 


emoluments, power, and influence, ſhould perſevere in ſuch [iniquitous 
and ſelfiſh meaſures, was not extraordinary; but it was à juſt cauſe for 
wonder that they ſhould be ſupported by individuals of independent prin- 
ee and independent ſortunes. The inſidious pretence of revenue was 
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deluſion from beginning to end. Every promiſe had been broken, every — 
aſſertion had been falſified; every object relinquiſhed. It was now a war 
of this fort, then a war of that fort; now a war of revenue, then a war of 
ſupremacy : now a war of coercion, and then a war of friendſhip and af- 


ſection ſor America: but it was time to put an end to theſe chicaneries. 


Whatever might be the nature of the war, no proſpect of ſucceſs in it 
remained. He therefore not only gave the motion his full concurrence, 
but he ſhould feel the higheſt 2:6 gh = it t received the 5 Re 
tion of the Houſe,” Ker | 

This PR 10 a very ominous bes with 01 to the Miniſters; 
for, Mr. Powys being himſelf a principal leader of the independent inte- 
reſt, or country gentlemen, in the Houſe, there was reaſon to apprehend the 
ſpeedy and general defection of that high and haughty claſs of Members: 
and a mere miniſterial majority of placemen and penſioners, it is ſuper- 
fluous to ſay, affords only a rotten and treacherous ſupport, whenever a 
ſurmiſt n that A is really wanted. 


* the courſe of the debate Gaben! Burgoy ne acknowledged © that he 


was now convinced the principle of the American war was wrong, though 


he had not been'of that opinion when he engaged in the ſervice. Paſſion 
and prejudice and- intereſt were now no more, and reaſon and obſervation 
bad led him to a very different conclufion : and he now ſaw that the 
American war was only one part of a ſyſtem levelled: againſt the Conſti- 
tution of this country and the - r rights of mankind.“ 9 8 


| Notwithfianding the utmoſt oppoſition of the Miniſter, the numbers; 
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I dividing the Houſe, appeared to be 179 in favor of the motion, againſt 
2 


o who oppoſed it. This was a majority in which the Miniſtry had little 
reaſon to exult. It afreſh excited the moſt ſanguine hopes of the public, 
who, with the exception of the High Tory and Prerogative Faction, were 
now perfectly unanimous in their reprobation of the war and its au- 
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BOOK XV. On the 14th of December, two days only after the motiom of Sir James 


«A — 
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ü 


1781. 


Remarkable 


debate on the 


army eſti- 
Mattes. 


Lowther, the army eſtimates were laid before the Houſe by the Secretary 
at War; from which it appeared that the whole military force required for 

the year 1782, including the provineial corps ſerving in America, amounted 
to 195,000 men. One hundred thouſandifeamen and marines had been 
already voted by the Houſe. It was however ſtated by Lord George Ger: 


maine, * that the Miniſtry were of opinion, confidering the preſent ſitua- 


tion of affairs, and the misfortunes of the war, that it would not be right 
to continue any longer the plan on which it had hitherto been conducted; 
and that a freſh army would not be ſent to ſupply the place of that cap- 
tured at York Town. It was intended only to preſerve ſuch poſts in 
America, as might facilitate and co- operate with the enterpriſes of our 
fleets.” Bm D Hag 5 | 5d #v way 1 


In the debate which enſued, Sir George Saville particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf. © At length, then,“ ſaid this firm and faithful patriot, 
„we are given to underſtand that a change is to be made in the moDz 
of conducting the American war. 'The. Miniſters do not intend to pro- 
ſecute it in the ſame manner as before.—Why ? Becauſe they could not 
if they would. But it appeared that they were determined to proſecute 
it with all the feeble efforts of which they were yet capable. Being de- 
tained in the country by ill health, he had not heard the King's ſpeech 
on its firſt delivery: but when it reached him in his retirement, he had 
read it with nor ro, announeing as it did the continuance of the 
preſent war in its moſt deſtructire form. As to the addreſs of that 
Houſe, in anſwer to the ſpeech, it was a mere echo without meaning, a 
futile and empty ſound. So ſervile was the dependence of that Houſe 
on the Executive Power, and fo little ſolicitous were they to conceal 
their dependence, that if the King's ſpeech had contained the line, 
What beauties docs Flora diſeloſe ! he doubted not but the addreſs 
would have filled up the couplet by repeating, © How ſweet are her 
ſmiles upon Tweed! The Miniſters had loſt the two hands of the 
empire in the proſecution of this frantic and ineffectual war; by a con- 
tinuance of it they would riſque the head. Such a conduct reſembled, 
l 
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forget their” dignity and relinquiſh their underſtanding, as not to refiſt 
this madneſs Would they intruſt lunatics with the management of 
the public purſe? Would they place ew ſword eh their bands, aun 
bid them uſe it at their DISCRETION 080 9 $294 
. ROW e 209160005101 Fw 

Seneral Conway declared bimtelf % anxious for A 0e of our fleets 
and armies from America. Of two evils he would chooſe the leaſt, and 
ſubmit to the independence of America, rather than perſiſt in the proſe- 
cution of ſo pernieious and ruinous a war. As to the idea now ſuggeſted 
of a war of poſts, what gatriſons, he aſked,” would be able to maintain 
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them, when it was well known that even Sir Henry Clinton, at New 


York, did not conſider W as e i 


HHNE RI RIM? 


Mt. Fox e Fo « that four! years 905 ade; «the diſaſter of Sara- 


cog) the noble Lord at the head of affairs had amuſed the Houſe with 


the ſame language. Then the plan of future hoſtilities was to be diffe- 


rently modified; and the war conducted on a ſmaller and more contracted 
ſcale,” On this contracted ſcale, however, we had loſt another great army, 
3 other ee . and irretrievable W | 
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Mr- Pitt reprobated with — 425 Sts 


of nee bordering upon madneſs, the idea of any further proſecution 
of the American war, with our fleets oppoſed by a ſaperior force, and our 
armies in captivity. He appealed to the whole Houſe, whether every 
deſeription of men did not deteſt and execrate the American war, and 


whether it were uncharitable to implore the Almighty to ſhower down his 


vengeance on the men who were the authors of their country's ruin?“ 


I be impreſſion made by the ſueceſſive ſpeeches of the principal leaders 
of Oppoſition in this debate, was too great to be concealed; but the eſti- 
mates, as 1 moved, were at OR voted | wes a. conſiderable 
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Near at this time a petition was preſented by the City of London to 
the King, in which the calamities reſulting from the war are Rated-in 
terms peculiarly impreſſive and eloquent. In concluſion they ſay, © We 
beſeech your Majeſty no longer to continue in a deluſion from which 
the Nation has awakened, and that your Majeſty will he graciouſſy pleaſed. 
to relinquiſh entirely and for ever the plan of reducing gur brethren in 


America by force. And we do further humbly implore ybur Majeſty, 


that your Majeſty will be gracioufly pleaſed to diſmiſs: from your pre- 


ſence and councils all the adviſers, both public amd ſecret; of the meaſures 


1782. 


we lament, as a pledge to the world of your Majeſty's fixed determina- 
tion to abandon a ſyſtem — with n e _ the hg | 
and the happineſs of your People. Ot tonrenns R. 

Soon aſter the receſs of Pures Mr. Fox renewed his former 
motion of cenſure againſt the Firſt Lord of the Admiralty; and fich | 
firength had the Oppoſition now acquired, that in a Honſe of near four 


| hundred members, it was rejected by a majority of only twenty-two. 


Lord George 
Germaine ad- 
vanced to the 
Peerage, un- 
der circum- 
ances of un- 
precedented 
indignity 

and diſgrace. 


The unpopularity of the American Secretary was ſo great and manifeſt, 


that he now thought it expedient, ſeeing parliamentary cenſures likely 
to become again in faſhion, to reſign the ſeals of that department and 
for his eminent ſervices he was by his Majeſty raiſed to the dignity of the 
Peerage. But before the Great Seal was affixed to the patent, the Mar- 
quis of Carmarthen moved in the Houſe of Peers, (that it was highly 
derogatory to the honor of that Houſe, that any perſom laboring under the 
ſentence of a court martial, ſtyled in the public orders iſſued by his late 
Mrjoſty-* a cenfare much worſe than death, and adjudged unfit to ſerve 


his Majeſty in any military capacity, ſhould be recommended to the 


I A 130 i t 


| The motion was evaded: by the queſtion of adjournment; but Lord 
George Germaine having actually taken his ſeat in the Houſe: under the 
title of Lord Viſcount Sackville, the Marquis of Carmarthen renewed 
his attack, and urged, © that, the Houſe of Peers being a court of honor, 


it behoved them to preſerye that honor uncontaminated, and to mark in 
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perſon into that aſſembly who was wing e in the pred books of 
"— e = me mate | 


. e aſs FRO the + motion er the ademiftion! of 


. * 


Lord George Germaine to a peerage © an inſufferable indignity to that 


Houſe, and an outrageous inſult to the public.—W hat (ſaid his Lord- 


ſhip) has that perſon done to merit honors ſuperior to his fellow- citizens? 


His only claim to promotion was, that he had undone his eountry by 


executing the plan of that accurſed inviſible, though efficient Cabinet, 


"_ hom as he received his "oY * hs bad obtained his reward. 5 


Lord Sackville, in \ his own e Wandel the unde of the ſen- 
tence paſſed upon him, and affirmed © that he conſidered his * 


to the Council Board, at à very early period of the preſent W e 
amounting to a virtual repeal of that iniquitous: vera” 5 


The Duke of Richmond ſirongly defended the motion, and ſaid “ that 
he himſelf was preſent at the battle of Minden, and was ſummoned on 


the trial of Lord George Germaine; and had his depoſition been called 


for, he could have proved that the time loſt when the noble Viſcount de- 


layed to advance, under-pretence of receiving contradictory orders, was 
not leſs than one hour and @ half ; that the cavalry were a mile and a 
quarter only from the ſcene of action; and it was certainly in his Lord- 
ſhip's power to have rendered the viQory, important as it was, far more 


brilliant and deciſive; and he had little reaſon Ven of the Oy 


of the ſentence I eee him.“ 


„Tod e eb e SS eee 


on that memorable day, delivered the meſſage of his Serene A to 
his A — werder _ ſentence. 
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Mr. Fox re- 
news his mo- 
tion of cen- 
ſure u , 
Lord Sand- 
wich. 


General Con- 
way's motion 
againſt the 
American war, 


ing every day to gain ſtrength, in the Houſe, of Commons, the downſall 


* .  HISTORY1OF;GREAD BRITAIN, | - 
On the diviſion, nevertheleſs, it was rejected by a majority of un 5 


three to twenty- eight voices: but to the inexpreſſible chagrim of Lord 
Sackville, a proteſt was entered on the Journals of the Houſe, declaring, 
the promotion of his Lordſhip to be * a meaſure fatal to the intereſts _ 
of. the. Crown, inſulting to the memory of. ns neee highly 
en to the ee Hauſe: n e eee e 
eee 1 us Pepin? R 
a Da on the 20th — Nn 1782, again brought forward his: 
motion of ecnſure, ſomewhat varied, on Lord Sandwich; which was nega- 
tired by a majority of nineteen voices only, in a Houſe gonſiſting oi 
4 5 * members; but, to the aſtoniſhment of the nation, the noble Lord 
ſtill daringly kept poſſeſſion of his office, although 217 members of the 
Honſe of Commons had pronounced him. ©, guilty! of'a ſhameful miſma- 
nagement of the naval affairs of Great Britain. The Oppoſition appear- 


of the Miniſtry began at length to be confidently predicted. 


P on the 22d of February, General Conway moved fbr an addreſs to 
the King, earneſtly: imploring his Majeſty, that he would be graciouſly: 
pleaſed. to liſten to the humble prayer and advice of his faithful, Com- 
mons, that the war on the continent of North America might no lon- 
ger be purſued, for the impracticable Purpoſe, of. reducing, that. country: 
to obedience, by. ſorce. This was oppoſed in a long ſpeech hy Mr. 
Welbore Ellis, the new Secretary ſbr the American Department, who, 
declared; © that it was now in contemplation · to contract the ſcale of the 
war, and to proſecute hoſtilities by ſuch means as were very diſſimilar 
from the paſt. That whappy fuction in, America which ſtill continued. 
its reſiſtance to the Government of this kingdom, though leſs numerous 


than the . party of the royalifts, could. only be rooted. out; by puſhing the 


war with vigor againſt | France. In order to obtain peace with America. 
we muſt vanquiſh the French; and as in the late war America had been 
ſaid to be conquered in Germany, ſo in this America muſt be conquered 
in France. In preſent circumſtances; the Adminiſtration were conſcious 
of the neceſſity of drawing into a narrow. compaſs: the operations of, the. 


5 | . 5 American 
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change of meaſures. That this miſerable mixture of falſehood: and — Prog 
folly; ſhould: gail to make impreſſion upon the Houſe, cannot be deemed ”F of . 
wonderſul, and the Miniſtry themſelves ſeemed. to deſpair of their cauſe, 
when they committed the defence of it to ſo contemptible an advocate; 
= bom Mr. Burke, in reply oyerwhelmed with the ſupercilious and 
poignant, diſdain. of his ridieule“ This war, Mr. Burke ſaid, © had. 
been moſt amaaingly fertile in the grow th of new ſlateſmen; the Right 
Honorablie: Gentleman, was indeed an old Member, but a young Secre- 
tary.. Having boweyer ſtudied at the ſeet of Gamaliel, he had entered 
into full poſſeſſion of, all the parliamentary qualifications: by which his; 
predeceſſor had been fo conſpicuouſly diſtinguiſhed ;—the ſame attach- 
ments, the ſame. antipathies, the ſame extravagant deluſion, the ſame 
wild phantoms, of the brain, marked, the Right Honorable, Gentleman, 
as the; true, miniſterial heir and reſiduarꝝ legatee of the Noble Viſeount. 
And. notwithſtanding the motamorphoſis he had, recently undergone, he 
was ſo truly the ſame. thing in the fame place, that juſtly might it be 
ſaid of him, * alter, as idem naſcitur.” Being of the caterpillar ſpecies, he 
had remind. the deſtined time within the ſoſt and ſilken folds of a lu- 
crative employment, till having burſt his ligaments he fluttered forth the: 
butterfly Miniſter of the day.“ On the diviſion, however, the Mini- . 
ſiry, had ſtill a majority, but a ſearſul majority of ox R voice only] the 
numbers being 192 ſor, and 193 againſt the motion; ſo that the pyra- 
midal , edifice of! miniſterial Power: ſeemed now, by'a marvals and ma- 
ware ene PER. 267 1 rs ig net 
list end, vmlgat alt. 28,9162. IB: eg * of i 
Mr. Fox Fee e gave. notice,...that., in few f Fon the. queſtion. 
would. be reviyed under another um. Accordingly, on the ayth of- 


February; General Conway moyed,,* That it is the opipiorr off this Houſe,. 
that a farther. proſecut gn of; offenſive war againſt, America would, under. 
preſent; girgumſtanees, be, the moans of weakening the efforts of this 


country againſt ber European enemies, and tend to increaſe the mutual 
enmity ſo fatal to the intereſts both of Great Britain and America.” : 


The General 322 with indignation of the objeQion urged againſt. the - 
laſt 
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General Con- 
way's ſecond 
motion car- 
rica. 
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taining to the Executive Power. He faid, it had been ever the cuſtom 

of that Houſe to interpoſe its advice: whenever it thought proper, in * 
e of . __ PUG their MEN PT tl en 

F db 408 142, Mang 

by ay ks to; 1 an imwnadints, determination upon tlie ae the 

Attorney-General. Wallace moved, © that a Bill ſhould be prepared, 

enabling his Majeſty to-conclude a truce with America, and to enter into 


a negotiation on this ground,” This propoſition was negatived by a ma- 


jority of 19, the numbers being 334 to ag; and um motion of 


General Conway was then Raped: without: 4 We n eh ohe. 

The General next ms an a addreſs. w/the - King, founded on ade. my 
ciſe words of the motion. This was agreed to, and it was' „ that 
the addreſs ſhould be preſeaited to his Majeſty by the whole „ Houſe; 
which was accordingly done on the 1ſt of March: and his Majeſty moft 
graciouſly replied, © That, in purſuance of the advice of the Houſe of 
Commons, he would aſſuredly take ſuck meaſures as ſhould appear to him 
moſt conducive to the reſtoration of een between Great Britain w_ 


r Wen 8 t. nne ard 
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This not being ee 45 the now cle majority of the Houſe 


ſufficiently explicit, General Conway on the 4th of March moved ano- 


ther addreſs to his Majeſty, returning him thanks for bis gracious aſ- 
ſurances, and affirming, That nothing eould ſo eſſentiallj promote the 


great objects of his Majeſty's paterval care, as the meaſures his faithful 
Commons had bttmbly, though earneſtly, recommended to his Majeſty.” 

This was agreed to XEN. cov. and by à ſecond motion it was reſolved, 
„ Thut the Houſe will conſider as enemies to his Majefty and the o- 


try, all thoſe who ſhould adviſe a profecution \ of offenſive war on the 


continent of North America,” The glory of General Conway, w Had 


ſixteen years before reſtored peace to the empire by wy motion for bond 


repeal. MEN the oor AQ, Was now wy e . 
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The Miniſter giving notiot of his intentibn to poſtpone for ſome 4 
laying beſote-the Houſe the additional taxes, which were to pay the in- 
tereſt ol the new loan of thirteen millions and à half, Mr. Burke ſeized 
eee to obſerve, that he had lately been taking a view of the 
bleſſed fruits of the noble Lord's adminiſtration; and he had ſound we 
were already loaden with ten new taxes, via. beer, wine, ſoap, leather, 
houſes, coaches, poſi-chaiſes, poſt-horſes, ſtamps, and ſervants. It was 
indeed no wonder that the Miniſter ſhould be at a loſs about new taxes, 


already taxed if we rode, or if we walked if we ſtaid at home, or if we 
went abroad ; if we were maſters, or if we were ſervants, In the courſe 
of the noble Lord's adminiſtration, we had expended one hundred mil- 
lions of money, and ſacriſiced one hundred thouſand lives, and all this 


without prodpeigg in return, the leaſt benefit to the vation. On the 


contrary, the nation had been, in conſequence of the wretched. miſcon- 
duct ol the Migiſter, deprived. of thirteen colonies, to which miglit be 
added the loſs, of ber peyinge MORO 199 ſome. of our beſt 
Wench hows. Ss ; MT eee oo eee 
YO Si na o:l3;36 wr rar bite trees ee eee te 
Notyitbctsadiag the late majorities: in the Houſe of | Sag in op- 
poſition to the Miniſters, they ſeemed-ta entertain no thoughts of refign- 
ing thoſe offices. Which they had ſo. long and ſo undeſervedly enjoyed. 
It was therefore thought neceſſary to move a direct vote of cenſure upon 
wem, at, the, cloſe. f a ſeries, of reſplutions brought forward by Lord 
John Cavendiſh on the eighth of March, importing, as the reſult of the 
whole, that the chief cauſe. of all prey ne is wank of 
frefight and ability e eee een 
i Oe e 2 BIO Te | 71151602: 00 as II . 
- Fhs,anotion. Was. ſeconded by Mr. r * 3 i * thatiths 
noble Lord at, the head of affairs had declared, that whenever Parliament 
ſhould withdraw its confidence from him, he would reſign;.. That period 
was now come. The confidence of Parliament was withdrawn. It was 


therefore. nęegſſarꝝ that he ſhould retire from power; and whenever the 


_ bappy e Wee in. nua the noble Lord, to the * 
2:1 able 
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for What freſh burdens} could he add to this unhappy nation? We were 


Succeſſive mo- 
tions of cen- 
ſure on the 
Miniſters. 
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avas barried/by' a e en voices, the atliitiers'being” 


war, which he afferted" was jor” in its drigin, Howe 


repreſentation of the floufhi¹ Rate d- wich ue WON n M 
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ploymente, be ig: bids loved hs whe Rite 
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ee e, pee e moved by Sire John Rus, Methber for 
* Sufi, a man once zealeulys Attached to the preſenit Mfniſtry, e that 
the Houſe, taking into conſideratibm the debt ineürreck and the Joſſes ſuſ- 
tained in the preſent wur, equld place no fütther confidence in the Mini-. 
ſters who had the directibt of public "affhire "0A Yehenieft debate En- 


After a Jong debite, >the; 


Ted, in the coutfe/ of HNA fpeceh Was ade By Sir Jas Nerrlött, 


Judge of the Court of AUnitalty,*vhficats ry of the" ruh and f the 
ver anfortanate in its 
conſequences. * And thought had Been pre ud, that the inhabjtants 
of America were not repreſented in Parliament, the fat be fait; Was Cer 
tainly otherwiſe; for the grant and charter of the lands of the owe 


of Virginia, with which the ſubſequent" grants Ebrreſponided;” were ex- 
| preſſed in the following” terms: T0 bave und to HOI Bf the King or 
Qucen's Majeſty, as part and parcel of the manor of Eaſt Greenwich in 
be eounty of Kent, reddemdm a certuin rent at ouf Cullle vf Eaft Green- 


wich, &c. ſo that the intereſts of Ametica were Ain truth, bythe nature of 
their tenure, repreſented in Parliament by the Knights of the ebunty of 
Kent.“ This aſtoniſhing Ig diſcovery was receive by the Houſe with 


much leſs gravity than it was e ommmunicated by the learned Judge, who 


ſeemed not to be at all aware, that no authority of law could give weight 


to ſony, or reſpe@ability to nohſefit. „On the"Uivifidn/"the"mimbers. 
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were 22% for, und 2 36 agaiviſt the motion. But with tack à mia 
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Tobe ab after this, Mireh 19 the. Earl of 'Sutry bad propoſed to 
move a reſolution of 5 "to that ir Joh Nous, But when 
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his Lordſhip was about to riſe, Lord North addreſſed himſelf to the 
Speaker, and ſaid, that as he underſtood the object of the noble Lord's 
motion to be the removal of Miniſters, he wiſhed to prevent the neceſſity 
of giving the Houſe farther trouble by an explicit declaration, THAT xs 
 MazJzESTY HAD COME TO A DETERMINATION TO MAKE AN ENTIRE 
CHANGE, OF ADMINISTRATION: and he and his colleagues only re- 
tained their official fituation till other Miniſters were appointed to occupy 
their places. His Lordſhip thanked the Houſe for the indulgence he had 
experienced from them in the diſcharge of his duty, and declared himſelf 

ready to anſwer to his country for his conduct whenever he ſhould be 
called upon for that purpoſe.” Lord Surry conſented, not without re- 
luctance, and by a lenity moſt pernicious in its conſequences, upon this 
communication, to wave his motion, which, he declared, was intended 
to prevent the farther perpetration of thoſe abuſes of their truſt, to which 
with impunity, and to the diſgrace and detriment of the State, the late 
Miniſters had for ſuch a length of time proceeded.” Thus was this 
famous, or, to uſe a term more characteriſtically appropriate, this in- 
famous Adminiſtration, ſo long the bane and curſe of the Britiſh empire, 
and of the world at large, ſuddenly and totally diſſolved, to the inexpreſ- 
ſible joy of all ranks and orders of people. It was however by many 
feared, that great difficulty would ariſe in the formation of a new and 
efficient Adminiſtration, on account of the unfortunate diviſion which 
had long ſubſiſted among the Whigs in oppoſition to the Court. Of the 
two parties, that of Lord Rockingham was by far the moſt numerous 
and powerful; but, from various cauſes eaſily and diſtinctly aſcertainable 
by attentive obſervers, the other party, of which fince the death of Lord 
Chatham the Earl of Shelburne was accounted the head, were in leſs 
disfavor with the King ;—and the higheſt department of government 
was upon this occaſion expreſsly offered to that Nobleman by his Ma- 
jeſty. For, not to deſcend to ſubordinate reaſons of preference, it is 
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Entire change 
of Admini- 
ſtration. 


evident that the chief of the inferior party, Lord Shelburne, would, from 


his comparative weakneſs of connection, have been more immediately 
and neceflarily dependent than his competitor Lord Rockingham upon 
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1783, 
Marquis of 
Rockingham 


a ſecond time 
Miniſter, 


— generoſity and wiſdom to reſiſt the temptation ; and the Marquis of 
Rockingham, to the univerſal ſatisfaction of the kingdom, was a ſecond 
time, in a manner the moſt honorable and flattering to his character and 


feelings, placed at the head of the Treaſury ; under whom Lord John 


Cavendiſh acted as Chancellor of the Exchequer ; the Earl of Shelburne 
and Mr. Fox were nominated Secretaries of State; Lord Camden was 
appointed Preſident of the Council; the Duke of Grafton reinſtated as 
Lord Privy Seal; Admiral Keppel, now created Lord Keppel, placed at 
the head of the Admiralty; General Conway, of the Army ; the Duke 
of Richmond, of the Ordnance. The Duke of Portland ſucceeded Lord 
Carlifle as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; Mr. Burke was conſtituted Pay- 
maſter of the Forces; and Colonel Barre, Treaſurer of the Navy. 
Lord Thurlow alone, by the unaccountable. and unmerited indulgence 
of the new Minifters, continued in poſſeſſion of the Great Seal. Whig- 


giſm was now once more triumphant. The Tories, though they eſcaped 


by a critical reſignation the direct cenſure of the Houſe of Commons, 
had continued in office till they were reduced to the loweſt extremity of 
ſhame, humiliation and contempt ; and a fair proſpect, after a long 
night of ſtorms and darkneſs, ſeemed to open, of a bright and brilliant 
day of national profperity. 


The firſt act of the new Adminiſtration was to ſignify by a letter from 
Mr. Fox to M. Simolin, the Ruſſian Ambaſſador, his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty's willingneſs to accept: the mediation offered by the Empreſs for a 


| ſeparate accommodation with Holland, on the bafis of the treaty of 


1674. But this their High Mightineſſes thought proper to decline; 
and confidering how much Holland was at this time in the power of his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, whoſe troops were now in actual poſſeſſion of 
the ſettlement of the Cape, and the iſland of Euſtatius, a compliance was 


ſcarcely to be expected. On the contrary, Mr. Adams was at this period 
formally acknowledged and received by the States General, as Miniſter 


Flenipotentiary of the United States of America. Negotiations for a 


_ 
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France and Great Britain, and Mr. Grenville was ſent to Paris, 8 
with full powers to treat with all the parties at war. 


Previous to the * of Adminiſtration, Sir Henry Clinton had re- 
ſigned to Sir Guy Carleton his command in America, which he had held 
ſince the reſignation of Sir William Howe in the ſpring of 1778, an in- 
terval of near ſour years, in all which time Sir Henry had only taken one 
town and loſt another; and the conqueſt of Charleſtown, in the general 
eſtimate of ſubjugation, was fully counterbalanced by the evacuation of 
Newport and the other Britiſh poſts in Rhode Iſland. Inſtructions were 
now ſent to the new. Commander and Admiral Digby, to acquaint the 
Congreſs of the pacific views of the Engliſh Court, and of their readineſs 


to treat on the baſis of American Independence. 


Bills formerly introduced, and negatived, were at a very early period 
after the appointment of the new Miniſter revived by Mr. Crew and 
Sir Philip Jennings Clerke, for diſabling revenue- officers from voting at 
elections, and excluding contractors from the Houſe of Commons. 
Theſe now paſſed with approbation and applauſe ; Mr. Secretary Fox 
_ declaring, that not an hour ſhould be loſt in giving the public the 
ſtrongeſt proofs that his Majeſty's Miniſters were fincerely determined 
to make ſuch reforms as ſhould be neceſſary, and to enforce that ſyſtem 
of government which they had repeatedly called for when not in place, 
He ſaid his worſt ſuſpicions of the negligence and ſcandalous miſmanage- 
ment of the late Miniſters were now matured into knowledge ; that, bad 
as things had been deſcribed, the repreſentation was by no means ſo bad 
as the reality. And he ſhould not think that the preſent Miniſters acted 
fairly or honeſtly by that Houſe, or by the people at large, if they did not 
inſtitute enquiries which might give the * a true and correct idea 
of the preſent ſituation of affairs. 


Theſe bills were vehemently though ineffectually oppoſed in the Houſe 


| of Peers by the Lord Chancellor, who ſeemed to * as a dead weight on 
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the meaſures of the preſent Adminiſtration, whoſe ſentiments could never 
aſſimilate with thoſe of men of liberal and comprehenſive views, and who 


now appeared as the avowed and determined enemy of every ſpecies of 
civil or political reform. The attention of Parliament was however ſoon 


occupied by affairs of much higher moment. 


In the month of November laſt, Mr, Grattan, a diſtinguiſhed Member 
of the Iriſh Parliament, had moyed for a limitation of the perpetual Mutiny 
Bill. This was rejected by a great majority, extremely to. * diſſatisſac- 


tion of the people of that kingdom. 


At a ſubſequent meeting of the repreſentatives of one hundred and 
forty-three corps of volunteers aſſembled at Dungannon, Reso1.vTioxs 
pMled, DECLARATORY of the RIGHTS of IRELAND, and in expreſs terms 
aſſerting, * that the claim of any body of men, other than the Kixs, 
Lox ps, and Commons of IRELAND, to make laws to bind that kingdom, 
was unconſtitutional and illegal, and a grievance of which it was their de- 
cided and unalterable determination to ſeek the ſpeedy and effectual re- 
dreſs. They knew,” they ſaid, © their duty to their Sovereign, and were 
diſpoſed to be loyal; but they room alſo. what they owed to pram and 
were RESOLVED TO BE FREE.“ 


In a very ſhort time after theſe reſolves paſſed, Mr. Grattan moved the 
Houſe for an Addreſs to his Majeſty, conſonant with, and founded upon, 
the ſame principles. This motion, after a long and warm debate, was alſo 
rejected. But, on the 16th of April 1782, he again moved © a Declaration 
of Rights, under the form of an Addreſs to the Throne.” In his ſpeech 
on this occaſion, he pronounced an animated panegyric on the volunteers, 
and the late eonduct of the Iriſh nation He beheld,” he ſaid, © with 
joy and admiration, her progreſs from injuries to arms, from arms to liberty. 
The Iriſh volunteers had ſupported the rights of the Iriſh Parliament 
againſt thoſe temporizing truſtees, who would have relinquiſhed them. 
Allied by liberty {till more than by allegiance, Great Britain and Ireland 
formed a conſtitutional confederacy. The perpetual annexation of the 
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two Crowns was a powerful bond of union, but Magna Charta was more BOOK XV. 
_ efficacious ſtill. It would be eaſy any where to find a King, but to Eng- ban: od 
lund only can we look for a Conſtitution. Ireland was planted by Britons, TY 
and was entitled to Britiſh privileges. It was by charter, and not by con- 

queſt, as had been falſely aſſerted, that the mutual connection of the two 

countries was originally eſtabliſhed. Every true Iriſkman would fay, 

Liberty with England, if England is ſo difpoſed ; but at all events LIBER Tv. 
The'Iriſh-nation were too high in pride, character, and power, to ſuffer any 

other nation to claim a right to make their laws. Was England ready to 
acknowledge the Independency of America, and would the refuſe liberty 

to Ireland? If ſhe was capable, after enabling his Majeſty to repeal the 
Declaratory Act againſt America, of wiſhing to retain that againſt Ireland, 

the Iriſh nation was not capable of ſubmitting to it.” Such was the ſpirit 4 
which now pervaded the kingdom, and ſuch the reſiſtleſs enthuſiaſm ex- | 
cited by the eloquence of Mr. Grattan, that the addreſs was voted without 8 0 1 
a diſſentient voice; and, being unanimouſly acceded to by the Peers, was | 
immediately tranſmitted to the King. In this famous addreſs the two y;,, and pe- 
Houſes affirm, “ That the Crown of Ireland is an Imperial Crown, inſe- Froprory 
parably annexed to the Crown of Great Britain, on which connection the Iriſh Parlia- 
intereſt and happineſs of both countries eſſentially depend: but that the N 
kingdom of Ireland is a diſtin& kingdom, with a Parliament of her own, 

the ſole legiſlature thereof. In this right they conceived the very eſſence 

of their liberty to exiſt, It was a right which they, in behalf of all the 

people of Ireland, claimed as their birth-right, and which they could not 

yield but with their lives.“ They declared, © that they conſidered the 

claims of the Parliament of Great Britain, in the Act paſſed for better 

ſecuring the dependency of Ireland, to be irreconcileable to the ſunda- 

mental rights of that nation.” They added, © that they had a high vene- 

ration for the Britiſh character, and the people of Ireland did not deſire to 

ſhare the freedom of England without likewiſe ſharing her fate ;—and it 

was their determination to ſtand or fall with the Britiſh nation.” 
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Happy indeed was it that a radical change of counſels had taken place 
In Britain before theſe high and peremptory, though juſt and equitable, 
claims 
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claims were preferred on the part of Ireland; for the folly, obſtinacy, and 
pride of the late Miniſters would ſearoely have ſerupled to involve the 
empire in a ſecond civil war, rather than have conceded in points which 


militated ſo ftrongly againſt what they would andoubtedly have ſtyled 
the honor and dignity of the Crown and the effential intereſts of the 


People.” 


'Some days previous to the motion of Mr. Grattan, a Royal Meſſage 
was delivercd to the Houſe of Commons by the Secretary of State, * re- 


commending to their moſt ſerious conſideration the ſtate of affairs in Ire- 


land, in order to ſuch a final adjuſtment as may give a mutual ſatisfaction 
to both kingdoms.” And on the 18th of May, Mr. Fox, at the cloſe of 
a long and able ſpeech, moved for the repeal of the obnoxious Act for ſe- 
curing the dependency. of Ireland; which he called © a meaſure of ueceſ- 
fity, reſulting, however unpleaſant it might be to ſome, from the conduct 
of the late Miniſtry, who had awakened the preſent ſpirit in Ireland, 
by refuſing their moſt modeſt and reaſonable requeſts. With that gene- 


roſity and openneſs of ſentiment by which this eminent ſtateſman has been 


ſo long and ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed, Mr. Fox obſerved nevertheleſs, 
5 that his own decided opinion had always been, that Ireland, being a 
part of the Britiſh empire, was entitled to the full and equal participation 
of all the benefits and immunities enjoyed in England, and which were 
conſonant to the principles of the Britiſh Conſtitution. His ideas of Ire- 
land correſponded,” he ſaid, © exaQly with his ideas relative to America. 
He thought it abſurd and unjuſt for any country to pretend to legiſlate 
for another without, much leſs againſt, their conſent and concurrence ;— 
nor could it at any time ſo legiſlate to any good purpoſe. As to Ireland, 
he made no ſcruple in the moſt expreſs and unequivocal terms to declare; 
that he conſidered her preſent claims to be ſubſtantially juft, and that 
he felt himſelf inclined to move the refolution which he was about to pro- 
poſe in favor of Ireland, as much on the ground of juſtice as prudence.” 
This repeal, which paſſed both Houſes without oppoſition, was conſidered 
in both countries as a virtual renunciation of the claim of legiſlating for 
Ireland. And ſo highly gratified were the Iriſh Parliament and 1 
| wit 
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with the liberality of theſe conceſſions, that a vote of the Houſe of Com- nook xv. 
mons in that kingdom paſſed unanimouſly for raiſing twenty thouſand ——— 


ſeamen for the ſervice of the Britiſh navy, 1782. 


On the 15th of April another meſſage was delivered to the Houſe by 
Mr. Fox from the King, ſtating, © That his Majeſty, taking into conſi- 
deration the ſupplies which have been given with ſo much liberality, and 
ſupported with ſuch uncommon firmneſs and fortitude by his people in the 
preſent extenſive war, recommended to his faithful Commons the confi- 
deration of an effectual plan of ceconomy throughout all the branches of 
the public expenditure.” An addreſs of thanks was then moved for, and 
immediately agreed to by the Houſe ; at the cloſe of which it was ſaid, 
« That a King of Great Britain cannot have ſo perfect or ſo honorable 
a ſecurity for every thing which can make a King truly great or truly 
happy, as in the genuine and natural ſapport of an uninfluenced and in- 
dependent Houſe of Commons.” This was language novel and highly 

pleaſing to the reſpectable part of the public, who had been ſo long nau- : 
ſeated by the fulſome adulation of the addreſſes preſented of late years to 
the Throne, ſo contrary to the ſpirit of freedom, which requires the repre- 
ſentatives of the people to reſpe the majeſty of the people, and to uſe 
language conſonant to the high and dignitied ſituation in which they 


themſelves are placed. 


In conſequence of this meſſage, Mr. Burke's Reform Bill was a third Mr. Burke's 
time brought forward, under far more favorable auſpices than before. By 9 8 
this bill, which now paſſed the Houſe with little difficulty, the Board of Fee 
Trade, and the Board of Works, with the Great Wardrobe, were abo- 
liſhed ; together with the office of American Secretary of State, now ren- 
dered uſeleſs by the loſs of the American Colonies ;—the offices of Trea- 
ſurer of the Chamber, Cofferer of the Houſehold, the Lords of Police in 
Scotland, the Paymaſter of the Penſions, the Maſter of the Harriers, the 
Maſter of the Stag-hounds, and Six Clerks of the Board of Green Cloth. 

Proviſion alſo was made to enable his Majeſty to borrow a ſum for the King's debts a 
third time diſ- 


liquidation of a new arrear of three hundred thouſand pounds, by a tax changed. 
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on ſalaries and penſions; for a debt to this amount had been again con- 


tracted by the ſhameful prodigality of the late Miniſters, notwithſtanding 


the addition of one hundred thouſand pounds per annum ſo recently made 
to the Civil Liſt. In the courſe of the ſpeech made by Mr. Burke on the 
revival of this popular meaſure, the ſtyle of this gentleman's oratory was 
obſerved to be marvellouſly changed. Already had this lofty and intrepid 


patriot become a complete adept in the precious jargon current within the 


verge and purlieus of a Court. Mr. Burke “ congratulated the Houſe and 

the Kingdom on the happy era when his Majeſty, freed from that ſecret and 
injurious Council which ſtood between him and his people, now ſpake to 

them in the pure and rich benevolence of his own heart. The meſſage 
which they had juſt heard was the genuine effuſion of his Majeſty's pa- 
ternal care and tenderneſs for his ſubjects. It was what good ſubjecis de- 
ſerved from a good king ; and every man would rejoice, and bleſs the day 
when his Majeſty, reſtored to the dignified independence of his elevated 
ſituation, was able to ſpeak to his people in the language of his own 


heart, to participate in their ſufferings, to praiſe and reward them for 


their fortitude, It was the beſt of meſſages, to the beſt of people, from 
the BEST of KINGS." | 1 


The ceconomical abolitions and retrenchments of the Reform Bill met 
with a violent oppoſition in the Upper Houſe, from the Lords Thurlow 
and Loughborough ; but it finally paſſed by a great majority. A bill ſent 
up from the Commons, for disfranchifing certain voters of the borough of 
Cricklade, who had been proved guilty of the moſt ſhameful and ſcandalous 
acts f bribery, was alſo impeded and embarraſſed in all its ſtages by the 
ſame Law Lords, with every poſſible ſubtilty of legal quibble and chica- 
nery. The Duke of Richmond was upon this occaſion provoked to charge 


the Chancellor with indiſeriminately oppoſing every meaſure of regulation 
and improvement which was laid before the Houſe. And Lord Forteſeue, 


with the unguarded warmth of ariſtocratic diſdain, remarked, © that what 


be had long feared was at length come to paſs ;—from the profuſion of 


Lawyers introduced into that Houſe, it was no longer an Houſe of Lords, 


it was converted into a mere Court of Law, where all the ſolid and honor- 
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able its of truth and juſtice were ſacrificed to the low and miſerable BOOK xv. 
chicanery uſed in Weſtmintter Hall. That once venerable, dignified, and "TIC: 
auguſt afſembly now reſembled more a meeting of pettifoggers than an 

Houſe of Parliament. With reſpect to the learned Lord on the woolſack, 

who had now for ſome years preſided in that Houſe, he ſeemed to be 

fraught with nothing but contradictions and diſtinctions and law ſubtilties. 

As to himſelf,” Lord Forteſcue with a noble pride added, © he had not 

attended a Miniſter's levee, till very lately, for theſe forty years; and the 

preſent Miniſtry be would ſupport no longer than they deſerved it. But 

as they came into office upon the moſt honorable and laudable of all prin- 

ciples, the approbation of their Sovereign, and the eſtcem and confidence 

of the Nation, it filled his breaſt with indignation when he beheld their 

meaſures day after day thwarted and oppoſed, by men who reſembled 


more a ſet of Corniſh Attorneys than Members of that Right Honorable 
Houſe.” | 


On the zd of May, after a debate of ſome length, it was reſolved by the —_— 


Houſe of Commons, That all the declarations, orders, and reſolutions Middleſex | 


election re- 


of that Houſe reſpecting the election of John Wilkes, Eſq. be expunged winded. 
from the journals of the Houſe, as ſubverſive of the rights of the whole 
body of electors in the kingdom.” Mr. Wilkes, in a public letter ad- 
dreſſed to his conſtituents, © congratulated them on the ſignal reparation 
they had now obtained for their violated franchiſes, and the injuries they 
had ſuſtained under the former flagitions Adminiſtration.” But on this 
point the feelings of the public were no longer in uniſon with thoſe of 
Mr. Wilkes. The vote by which thoſe reſolutions were reſcinded, which 
bad thirteen years before thrown the whole nation into a flame, was 
ſcarcely noticed; and the caſe of the Middleſex election was now re- 
garded with nearly as much indifference as that of any other elective 2 
deciſion. | 


In the ſame month a ſubject of infinitely higher Iniparthnis, and of a Mr. Pitt's mo- 


tion of enquiry 


nature truly and permanently intereſting, was brought under the imme; into the ſtate of 


diate cognizance of the Houſe, in conſequence of a motion made by e ee 


R Bb Mr. Pitt 
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BOOK oleh Mr. Pitt for the appointment. of a committes to enquire into the ſtate of 
"_ - "ug the repreſentation of the people in Parliament. It is remarkable, that, 
___ notwithſtanding the prodigious and glaring inequality of the national 
ſyſtem of repreſentation as now conſtityted, the idea of a parliamentary 
reform may be conſidered in great meaſure as a poyelty in politics. The 
patriots of elder days, ſenſible of the dangers ariſing from the rapid and 
enormous increaſe of the regal influence, ſtrongly and repeatedly urged 
_ the remedial meaſures of triennial parliaments, of civil and military reduc- 
tions, of place and penſion bills; but it was a ſpecies of merit reſerved for 
| the preſent times to ſtrike at the root of the evil, by an effort to extend 
. | „ and equaliaæe that popular repreſentation, on the purity and integrity of 
* the Batik e and e _ e _—_— 1 
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thay had at no former period of our hiſtory been ſo flagrantly apparent as 
in the preſent reign; and it was with grief and indignation that the intel- 
-- ligent and independent part of the public ſaw the Houſe of Commons de- 
| generate into an aſſembly apparently poſſeſſing neither will, nor power, 
nor wiſdom, but what they derived from the permiſſion and at of the 
Miniſter, who alſo frequently appeared himſelf the ſport of ſome' capri- 
cious and inviſible agent. The affair of the Middleſex election, other- 
wiſe comparatively unimportant, wore in this view a moſt alarming aſpect, 
as it ſhewed how far the Houſe would venture to carry their complaiſance 
to the Crown in oppoſition to the decided, unanimous, and perſevering 
reſiſtance of the People. The virtue, ſpirit, and eſſence of an Houſe 
of Commons,” ſays, Mr. Burke in his famous political tract publiſhed at 
that period *, „ conſiſts in its being the expreſs image of the feelings of 
the Nation. An addreſſing Houſe of Commons, and a petitioning Nation 
—an Houſe of Commons full of confidence when the Nation is plunged 

in deſpair, who vote thanks when the Nation calls upon them for impeach- 
ments, who are eager to grant when the general voice demands account, 
who in all diſputes between the People and Adminiſtration preſume 
againſt the People, who puniſh. their diſorders, but refuſe to enquire Into 
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things in this Conſtitution. Such an W is not to n * pur- 
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aun of the petitions for a reſorm in the public expenditure, afforded 
ſtill more recent and ſtriking inſtanees of obſequious and unlimited 
devotion on the part of the National Repreſentatives to the ee 
tive Power, and their total diſregard of the ſentiments of their con- 

ſtituents. So ſtruck was the late Earl of Chatham with the obvious 
and manifold miſchiefs ariſing from the preſent incongruous ſyſtem, 
that he ſcrupled not to hazard a peremptory prediction, © that the rotten 
boroughs would not ſurvive the preſent century—and that, if Parlia- 
ment did not reform itſelf from wrTarx, it would be reformed with a 
VENGEANCE from wiTHouT.” Nevertheleſs it muſt be acknowledged 
there were not wanting many wiſe and excellent perſons, true and firm 
friends to liberty, whoſe minds forcibly revolted at the novelty and bold- 
neſs of the idea of new-modelling the repreſentation of the country, They 
conceived the aQual advantages reſulting from the conſtitution, when 
rightly adnuniftered, under the preſent form, too great to riſque” any 


experiment, however plauſible in theory, of ſuch magnitude as to draw 


after it conſequences which no human ſagaeft⸗ could pretend to trace or 
fathom. arc 


4 Totally to annihilate the influence of the Crown in the Houſe of 
Commons, would give ſuch” an aſcendency to the republican part of the 
Conſtitution, that the prerogative of the Monarch would in a thort time 
be reduced to as low an ebb as the authority of a King of Poland or a 
Doge of Venfee'; the Executive Power would loſe its weight and energy, 
and the State would be torn with the oppoſite and equal claims of boſtile 
and contending factions. / To aſcertain the preciſe degree of-influence 
which tlie Monarch ought to poſſeſs, was indeed confeſſed to be a diffi- 
cult problem to folve. It is the radical and remedilets defect of the 


Britiſh form of | government;- in other reſpecls ſo admiruble, that too 
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the reign of a weak, obſtinate, and bigoted prince, intoxicated with the 
pomp and pride of royalty, fach as imagination can eaſily feign, the ex- 
cellence of that celebrated Conſtitution may be put to a very ſevere teſt 
indeed - particularly if, by an accidentat concurrence of circumſtances, 
fuch a Monarch, thus oy unfit to guns, ſhould riſe to: high and 
undeſerved popularity. $ | | 


On the other om it may doubtleſs AE tba that the Executive Power 
may poſſeſs juſter and more enlightened views of policy than the Nation 
at largez and a more popular ſyſtem of repreſentation would in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances be a real and ſerious evil. This was remarkably the caſe in 
the reigns of King William and King George L who exerted with very 


incomplete ſucceſs their utmoſt influence to extend and enlarge the ge- 


neral ſyſtem of liberty. The grand object of every conſtitution of go- 
vernment which aſpires on rational grounds to political perfeQtion. is not, 


as the wild and viſionary ſpeculatiſts of modern times abſurdly ſuppoſe, to 


carry the will of the majority at all events into effect, but to concentrate the 
wiſdom, the knowledge, and the virtue of the community; to endow 
them with influence, and arm them with power. Above all, it excited 
the alarm of the moderate, the judicious, and truly enlightened, that a 
great proportion, perhaps a majority, of the adyocates for a parliamentary 
reform maintained the exiſtence of certain abſtract rights independent of 
utility, which is in truth the baſis both of right and obligation—in con- 
formity to which the people had a clear, original, and impreſcriptible claim 
to the privilege of UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE, without the exerciſe of which 
it was pretended that no liberty could exiſt. 


The Duke of Richmond, who had fignalized himſelf as a public and 
zealous patron of this ſcheme, expreſsly ſays, in his famous letter to 
Colonel Sharman, Chairman of the Military Convention at Dungannon, 
« that all plans of a merely ſpeculative nature, not tending to the effec- 
tual recovery of their x1G6KTs, neither could nor ought to influence the 
people in their favor.” His Grace, in conformity to theſe ſentiments, 

| * declares, 
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declares, 
ſubject, for that every man not laboring under natural or moral diſability 
had an inherent right of ſuffrage paramount to all conſiderations of civil 
or political expediency *.” To this new ſpecies of divine rigbu, therefore, 


all the inferior and vulgar conſiderations of public good, of public order, 


of peace, happineſs, and rational ſubordination, muſt bow with reverential ; 


awe ; but it is evident that this inherent right of ſuffrage cannot exiſt 
alone. It neceflarily involves in it a right to command, countermand, 
and diſmiſs” their repreſentatives at pleaſure. If the people have an in- 
herent abſtract right to elect, then the exerciſe of this right muſt be de- 
termined, by the fame abſtract rules of political juſtice - and an equal 
number of electors muſt return an equal number of repreſentatives ; in 
other words, population is the ſole baſis of repreſentation—lf therefore 
the metropolis be ſuppoſed to contain one fixth of the entire population 


of the kingdom, and the repreſentative body to conſiſt of fix hundred 


individuals, London might on this abſtract metaphyſical hypotheſis plead 
an inherent indefeaſible right to ſend one hundred members to Parlia- 
ment. Other large and populous towns poſſeſſing a fimilar right to 
elect in the ſame proportion, a combination of local and particular in- 
tereſts would be formed, totally incompatible with the general intereſts 
of the community. But where ſhall we ſtop ? or how ſhall the monarchical 


or ariſtocratical parts of our Conſtitution be maintained againſt theſe ſove- 


reign and mdefeafible rights—theſe paramount and tranſcendent claims? 


* In the ſeſſion of 1980 the Duke of Richmond had himſelf prepared, and offered to the 


Houſe of Peers, a bill for a reform of Parliament on the baſis of annual election and univer- 
fal fuffrage; on which occaſion, his Grace declared the repreſentation of the people to 


be flagrantly and groſsly corrups, He ſaid, that the Conſtitution had been impaired, and 
was daily impairing, by the accumulation of abuſes ; and that the tendency of the prevait- 
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that he did not think himſelf at liberty to *.. the BOOk xv. 
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ing ſyſtem was to make the will of the Sovereign the rule and meaſure of the Government. 


He even affirmed the Parliament then fitting to be xo PaxLianuxT AT ALL ; becauſe it 


was not founded on that principle which could alone conftitute them the legitimate repre- 
ſentatives of the People.” The bill was indeed ſubſequently dropped, probably as a mea- 


ſure little calculated for the diſeuſſion of the Houſe of Peers. But the ſame bold and dan- 


gerous principles were uniformly avowed and inculcated by this Noblemas ; and, under his 
lanQion, they acquired great credit and eurreney. TT" 


Al 
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All theſe groſs and dangerous abſurdities, involving in them the moſt 
alarming conſequences, proceed from the fatal error of confounding 
the power of the people with the liberty of the people. To liberty 
they have a right, ſo far as it is promotive of happineſs; and to power 

ſo far, and ſo far only, as it is a ſecurity to liberty. For, to the blind, 
eapricious, aud ſelf-deſtructive will, even of the majority, it is ever lawful 
—nay more, it is in the higheſt degree laudable—-it is indeed the pureſt 
and nobleft act of virtue at the greateſt perſonal riſque to oppoſe the 


dictates of reaſon, equity, and juſtice. Allowing, however, the full: force 
of theſe general arguments, 


it could not be denied that the influence of 
the Crown, firſt ſyſtematically employed as an engine of government 
by Sir Robert Walpole, had in this reign extended itſelf ſar beyond all its 
antient bounds and limits. Under that juſtly celebrated Miniſter alſo, 
this influence, however corruptly obtained, was por the tvhole employed 
wiſely and well; but ſince the commencement of the New, SYSTEM OP 
GOVERNMENT, which was in fact no other than the old Tory ſyſtem» re- 
vived and varniſhed, it had been perverted to the-moſt vile and pernicious 
purpoſes “. It was no wonder, therefore, that a meaſure which was re- 
garded as alone adequate to the effectual reduction of be influence 


bond be und with zeal and ardor. 


fs 
NE 2 


Early in the preſent year it was reſolved by the City of 1 aſſem- 
bled in Common-Hall, „That the unequal repreſentation. of the people, 
the corrupt ſtate of Parliament, and the perverſion thereof from its ori- 
ginal inſtitution, had been the principal c cauſes. of the unjuſt war with 
America, and of every grievance of which the nation complained.” -' Si- 
milar reſolutions were paffed by the County of York, and many other 
counties and cities; and after fo long and bitter an experience of the &ils 
ariſing from the _ preſent defeQive ſtate of the repreſentation, it would 
indeed have argued not. o much a viſe ay, well-weighed caution, as a 


Sir Robert Walpole was . to W bes 8 jo 1 was wha the wi of Wy 
ing men to act not againſt, but according to, their conſciences.“ And, allowing largely ſor 


the latitude of the expreſſion, this apology mull be admitted as iu a great auer del 
in truth. 3 
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rophoadtfl! 4058 of political fimidity in the nation to have heſitated gooOk xv. 
in applying the- tnoſt permanent and effitacious remedy. “ We have 
been told with peculiar emphaſis,” ſays an animated writer, that What 
ſeems excellent in theory, is abſurd in practice. From the frequent re- 

pelition of this maxim; and the manner in which it is applied, one would 

almoſt ſuſpect that the meaning is, to recommend as an axiom, To avoid 

every new” meaſure which, to our feeble and cireumferibed underſtand- 

ings, ſeems likely to produce a good effect.“ The motion of Mr. Pitt, 

though eloquently enforced by the mover, and ſupported by Mr. Fox 

witb ua gteat diſplay of diſcrimination and judgment, was rejected, not- 
withſtanding its e 3 on a nn . a n of * 

to By VOICES: | 
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+ Hitherto the new Miniſtry; though compoſed of diſſonant and jarring 
materials, had conducted public affairs with at, leaſt the appearance of 

perfect and cordial unanimity—the Earl of Shelburne in the Upper 

Houſe bringing forward the ſame motions, and ſupporting them by the 

ſame general arguments, as Mr. Fox in the Lower. But an event now Death of the 
took place whieh was the ſubject of deep and univerſal regret, and the "3% oY 
conſequences. of 'which cannot be ſufficiently: deplored, in the death of 

the Marquis of Rockingham, July 1, 1782, in the meridian of his age, 

and at the very height of his political reputation—the weight and in- 

fluence attached to which, combined with the excellence of his private 
character, and the mild benignity of his manners, formed that power of 
attraction which held together the whole miniſterial ſyſtem; and when 

this ceaſed to operate, diſorder, confuſion, and mutual repulſion took 

place. The ſplendor of the new conftellation faded, and © certain ſtars 


| ſhot madly f from their ſpheres *.” 
. 9 To 


In the delineation of he: it is the indiſpenſable duty of hiſtory to pourtray with 
a faithful pencil, and to blend with juſt and diſcriminating ſkill, the various lights and ſhades 
which enter into the compoſition of the picture. But though it is undoubtedly not the 
fot of humanity to be exempt from imperfection, it may ſometimes happen, that the ſpots 
of a diſtinguiſhed character . ſhall be ſo abſorbed in the luſtre of its virtues, as to render 
them, to common view at leaſt, and to diſtant obſervers, inviſible, This appears to have 
7 | 5 been 
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BOOK XV. To drop all metaphorical and poetical alluſion, it is neceffary'to ſtate 
— in plain language, that, on the very day ſucceeding the deceaſe of the 
Advancement Marquis of Rockingham, the Earl of Shelburne was declared Firſt Lord 
of Earl She Commiſſioner of the Treaſury. The acceptance of this high and pre- 
eminent office, without any previons communication with his colleagues in 
Adminiſtration, was conſidered by the Rockingham party as equivalent to 

a declaration of political hoſtility on the part of Lord Shelburne. It was 

in effect telling his allies that he conceived his influence in the Cabinet 

to be ſufficiently ſtrong to enable him to ſtand without their aſſiſtance. 

It was evidently ſetting up a diſtinct and oppoſite -intereſt, depending 

upon the ſecret aſſurances of royal favor and ſupport. Preciſely'the fame 

reaſons, which had induced the Earl of Shelburne three months before 

to decline the offer then made, ſtil] exiſted in full force; but he was no 

longer proof againſt temptation—though the experience of his illuſtrious 

friend Lord Chatham might have convinced him on how precarious a 

ground thoſe Minifters ſtood who depended on courtly nag and pro- 


feſſions for protection and ſafety. 

2. on this promotion, Mr. Fox reſigned the Seals as Secretary of the 

„ Northern Department; Lord John Cavendiſh his office as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; the Puke of Portland his Government of Ireland; 
Lord Althrop, Lord Duncannon, Mr. Frederic Montague, &c. their ſeats 
at the Boards of Treaſury and Admiralty ; and Mr. Burke his poſt of 
Paymaſter of the Army. In conſequence of theſe reſignations and re- 
moves, the Seals of the Southern Department were given to the Earl of 
Grantham; and of the Northern to Mr. Thomas 'Townfhend, late Se- 
cretary at War; Sir George Yonge ſucceeded Mr. Townſhend; Colonel 


| ; been the caſe. with the Marquis of Rockingham, who for twenty years acted a very con- 
ſpicuous part in public life; and in-whoſe conduct, though placed in the moſt intereſting 
ſituations, and experiencing the moſt trying viciflitudes, envy and malignity have never 
| been able to point out any mixture of weakneſs or error for which it might be neceſſary 
| for thoſe who revere and honor his memory to prefer a claim to indulgence or pardon. 

In twenty years“ public ſervice there is every thing to nnn to- cenſure 


nathing to forgive. | F * 264 
2 « Barre 


— 
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Scotland, in his room, Treaſurer of the Navy. The Earl of Temple, 
eldeſt ſon of the late George Grenville, ſucceeded the Duke of Portland 
in the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland; but the promotion which attracted 
moſt of the public attention was that of Mr. William Pitt, who, at the 
age of three - and- twenty, was conſtituted Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
an office which had been always ſuppoſed to require, in order to its pro- 
per diſcharge, not ſo much brilliancy of talents, as long previous ſtudy 
and experience, and confirmed habitudes of diligence and induſtry. 


It was evident from ſeveral of the late promotions that a mixture of 
the old leaven was again ominouſly introduced into the preſent Whg 
Admmiftration, to which, notwithſtanding the late ſeceſſion, the names 
of Lord Camden, General Conway, the Dukes of Grafton and Rich- 
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mond, Lord Keppel, and others, gave great reſpectability —excliſive of 


the new Premier himſelf, whoſe public conduct had been uniformly con- 
ſiſtent and meritorious, who had never deviated in any inſtance from the 
principles of genuine Whiggiſm, whole political knowledge was exten- 
ſive, whoſe abilities were unqueſtionable, and whoſe general rectitude of 
intention the public had no juſt ground to doubt. The only charge 
brought againſt the Miniſter, which ſeemed to make any conſiderable 
impreſſion, was that which accuſed him of the habitual and ſyſtematic 
practice of a certain duplicity and inęſſe, which entirely precluded all 
OG ingenuous, and confidential intercourſe, 


In a few days ſubſequent to his reGanation, Mr. Fox ſtated in the 
Houſe of Commons the grounds and reaſons of his conduct. He ſaid, 
that political differences of opinion had taken place of great import- 
ance in the Cabinet, and that he had withdrawn himſelf from it to pre- 
vent that diſtraction in the public councils, which he conceived to be 
ruinous to the public welfare. He had reaſon, he affirmed, to believe 


that the day was come when the ſyſtem on which the Adminiſtration of 


Lord Rockingham had been formed was to he abandoned, and a new 
ſyſtem was to be ſubſtituted, or rather the old one revived, with the 
Vor. III. ; Cc aſſiſtance 
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BOOK XV. aſſiſtance of the old men, or indeed of any men that could be found, — 


Nor SHOULD HE WONDER IF IN A SHORT TIME THEY WERE JOINED: 
BY THOSE VERY PERSONS WHOM THAT HOUSE HAD PRECIPITATED 


FROM THEIR SEATS. He therefore choſe to reſign, voluntarily relin- 


quiſhing the pomps, the profits, and the patronage of office, as be 
could no A . continue in place with n to himſelf, or benefit tos. 
the public,” 


General Conway, in reply, © lamented the defeRtion of the diſtin- 
guiſhed characters who had recently withdrawn themſelves from office, 
at a time when their country ſo much needed their ſupport. He pro- 


teſted that he knew of no defalcation in the preſent Miniſters from. 


thoſe principles which they had originally profeſſed : nor any diverſities 
of opinion in the Cabinet, beyond thoſe ſhades of difference which muſt 
always ariſe amongſt men of ſtrong and independent minds.” ; 


On the following day the Duke of Richmond expreſſed in the Houſe 
of Lords ſimilar regret at the late reſignations. © So long, and fo long 
only, as the noble Lord who now preſided at the Board of Treaſury 
ſhould . adhere to the principles on which the Adminiſtration was origi- 
nally formed, fo long would he give him his cordial ſupport. When- 
ever theſe Fon were abandoned, he would be his moſt determined 
opponent.” 


The Earl of Shelburne now roſe to declare “ his perfect ſatisfaction 
at being -ſupported upon the terms ſtated by the noble Duke.” He 
faid, © he lamented as much as any man the death of the late Marquis. 
of Rockingham, and the loſs ſuſtained by the Cabinet in the retreat of 
two perſons: ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed, one by the ſplendor of his abi- 
lities, the other by the unimpeached integrity of his character. The 
office he now held, his Lordſhip affirmed, was within his graſp when the 


firſt arrangements were forming, but he had then given way to the noble 


Marquis; though he had now accepted the poſt, as that Nobleman was 


no more: and this, he believed, was the * reaſon that the late Right 
| Honorable 
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diveſted of the power of appointing his own ſervants, he would be re- 
duced to the condition of a King of the Mahrattas, who had nothing of 
ſovereignty but the name. He had been charged, his Lordſhip ſaid, 
with inconſiſtency relative to America: but his opinion {till was, as it 
ever. had been, that whenever the Parliament of Great Britain acknow- 
ledged that point, the ſun of England's glory was ſet for ever. Other 
Lords however thought differently, and the queſtion would ſoon come 


under the full and impartial diſcuſſion of Parliament; but he repeated, 


that if Parliament conceded that point, he foreſaw that England was un- 
done; for that ruin and independence were linked together—the ruin 


not of England only, but of America.” 


It was ſufficiently evident from this ſpeech, that more than © ſhades 
of difference” had exiſted in the Cabinet previous to the reſignation of 
Mr. Fox. But it excited the utmoſt aſtoniſhment in America, that ſuch 
language as this ſhould be held in Parliament by the Firſt Miniſter, after 
Sir Guy Carleton had been two months before expreſsly authorized to 
declare to the Congreſs,  * that his Majeſty, in order to remove all ob- 
- ſtacles to peace, had commiſſioned Mr. Grenville to propoſe the inde- 


pendency of the [Thirteen Provinces in the firſt inſtanee, inſtead of 


making it a condition of a general treaty :” and the diſcordant language 
held on the different ſides of the Atlantic was indignantly cited as a 
new inſtance of Britiſh artifice and perfidy. As to the right of the 
King to appoint his own Miniſters, on which Lord Shelburne laid fo 


great ſtreſs, it was entirely remote from the point in queſtion, which re- 


garded merely the wiſdom and patriotiſm of his Lordſhip's eager accept- 


ance of an offer, which was evidently calculated to deſtroy all confidence, 


and to gratify the aſpiring views of a favored individual, to the. extreme 
eventual detriment of the public. 280 


Had the Earl 5 Shelburne, acted with mo and candor in the cri- 
tical circumſtances j in which he was placed, there is good ground to be- 


lieve that his higheſt ambition might haye been gratified, a ſincere and 
Coe 2 | cordial 
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V. cordial union of parties formed, and a firm, efficient, and patriotic Admi. 
— niſtration ultimately eſtabliſhed, uncontaminated with the deteſtable leaven 
of TORYISM. 


On the 11th of July 1782, the ſeſſion terminated, and the ſpeech from 
the throne contained the welcome declaration, © that nothing could be 
more repugnant to his Majeſty's feelings, than the long continuance of fo 
complicated a war ; and that his ardent defire of peace had induced him 
to take up meaſure which promiſed the ſpeedieſt RIG NI EI of 


his wiſhes.” 


The military events of the year yet remain to be narrated. The ſortreſs 
of Gibraltar ſtill continued cloſely inveſted by the Spaniards, and the re- 
ſolute defence of the garriſon began to attract the general attention of 
Europe. Towards the cloſe of the preceding year, 178 7 by a moſt ſpi- 
rited and ſucceſsful ſortie, the ſtupendous works erected by the'Spaniards 
acroſs the iſthmus which connects the rock of Gibraltar with the conti- 
nent, were ſtormed and almoſt totally demoliſhed, when, after immenſe 
expence and labor, they were arrived at the higheft ſtate of perfetion. 
In leſs than half an hour five batteries, with all the lines of approach, com- 
munication, and traverſe, were in flames the magazines blowing up one 
after another, as the conflagration ſucceſſively reached them—the aſlo- 
niſhed Spaniards offering no other refiſtance, than a diſtant and ill directed 
fire from the forts of St. Philip and St. Barbara. 


To balance this faceels, intelligence arrived early in the ſpring of the 
new year, that General Murray, Governor of Minorca, had been com- 
pelled, after a long and vigorous reſiſtance, to ſurrender that iſland to the 
arms of his Catholic Majeſty. Formerly the loſs of Minorca had occa- 
| fioned the downfall of an Adminiſtration ; but ſuch were the infinitely 

greater misfortunes and diſaſters of the preſent war, that this event made 
little impreſſion upon the public, and it was ſcarcely remarked, that no 
attempt whatever had been made for its relief during a fiege of one hun- 


dred and ſeventy-one days. 
w The 


The iſland of Nevis, in the Weſt Indies, alſo about the ſame time Book Xv. 
ſurrendered to the Marquis de Bouille and the Count de Graſſe; by whom = 
the moſt liberal terms were granted to the inhabitants. Eight thouſand j9.,4 of . 


troops, with a formidable train of artillery, were then landed on the im- 2 — 
portant iſland of St. Chriſtopher, Sir Samuel Hood, who now commanded Þy the French. 
the Britiſh fleet in the Weſt Indies, made ſtrenuous efforts for its relief: 

and, notwithſtanding his diſparity of force, in three ſucceſſive encounters 

with the Count de Graſſe he obtained each time the advantage, and at 

length, by a dextrous manœuvre, gained poſſeſſion of the enemy's anchor- 

age at Baſſeterre Road. Admiral Hood then landed a confiderable de- 

tachment of troops from Antigua under General Preſcot; but General 

Frazer, the commanding officer on the iſland, who was ſtrongly poſted 

on an intrenched eminence, ſent him word, © that as he had taken the 

trouble to come with troops to his aſſiſtance, he ſhould doubtleſs be glad 

of the honor of ſecing him, but he was in no want of him or his troops.” 
Notwithſtanding this idle vaunt, he was obliged to ſurrender the iſland on 


capitulation, after a ſiege of five weeks, on the 12th of February 1782. 


In the ſame month Demerary and Iſequibo were captured by the French: 
alſo the iſland of Montſerrat, The loſs of the Bahamas quickly followed, The Bahamas 
taken by the 


being reduced by a conſiderable force under Don Manuel de Cigagal, +,..;.as. 
Governor of the Havannah, to the obedience of the Crown of Spain. 


On the 19th of February Sir George Rodney arrived in the Weſt Indies 
with a ſtrong reinforcement of ſhips from England, and reſumed the 
command of the fleet. Mighty preparations were now making, both by 
the French and Spaniards, for the invaſion of Jamaica; and as the 
combined force of theſe powerful nations amounted to above ſixty fail of 
the line, had a junction been effected, the iſland was irrecoverably loſt. The 
firſt object of the Britiſh Admiral was to intercept a great convoy of troops, 
proviſions, and ſtores expected from Europe: but in this he was diſap- 
pointed; the enemy ſound means to eſcape his vigilance, by making the 
iſland of Deſcada, to the northward, and keeping cloſe in ſhore under the 

high land of Guadaloupe and Dominique, and arrived ſafe at Fort Royale 
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[| | BOOK XV. on the 21ſt of March. It was the deſign of Count de Grafle to proceed 
| | r to Hiſpaniola, and join the Spaniſh Admiral, Don Solano, who was waiting 
| his arrival, in order to make, in conjunction, the preconcerted attack on 
[| Jamaica. N 


[ Pecifve vic- On the 8th of April, at day-break, the French fleet left the harbor of 
l CS Rod. Fort Royale ; and Admiral Rodney, who had the earlieſt intelligence of 
| ney over the their movements, inſtantly made the fignal for a general chaſe. Early the 


— next morning he came up with the enemy under Dominique, where the 
| van of the Engliſh engaged the rear of the French, but the continued 
calms prevented a general or cloſe a&tion. In the morning of the 11th a 
ſreſh gale ſprung up, and the chaſe was renewed : and towards evening 
the headmoſt ſhips of the van gained ſo much on one or two of the 
enemy's ſhips, damaged in the late action, that the Count de Graſſe 
thought it neceſſary to bear down for the purpoſe of protecting them. 
Sir George Rodney, who had eagerly watched and waited for this oppor- 
tunity, now manceuyred the fleet with ſuch ſkill, as to gain the windward 
of the enemy during the night, and entirely to preclude their retreat. 
At ſeven in the morning of the 12th, the two fleets, being ranged in lines 
directly oppoſite, engaged with the greateſt fury. The French ſhips 
being crowded with men, the carnage was prodigious, but no viſible im- 
preſſion was made, or material advantage gained, till about noon, when 
Sir George Rodney in the Formidable, followed by his ſeconds the 
Namur and the Duke, perceiving an accidental ,intery.:] which invited 
the attempt, , bore directly with full ſail athwart the enemy's line, and 
ſucceſsfully broke through, about three ſhips ſhort of the centre, where 
the Count de Graſſe commanded in the Ville de Paris. Being quickly 
ſupported by the remainder of his diviſion, the Engliſh commander wore 
round cloſe upon the enemy, and actually ſeparated their line, placing 
the central ſhips of the French between two fires. This bold and 
maſterly manceuvre proved decifiye. The French however continued to 
fight with the utmoſt bravery, and the battle laſted till ſun-ſet. The 
Cæſar was the firſt ſhip which ſtruck her colors, having loſt her captain, 
and being almoſt torn to pieces by her enemy's fire. Soon afterwards, 
| 2 * cr u ö 
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zy fome unfortunate accident ſhe blew up, and every ſoul on board 
periſhed. The Glorieux, the Hector, the Ardent, now followed the 
example of the Cæſar, and the Diadem went down by a fingle broadſide. 
The Count de Graſſe in the Ville de Paris, beſet on all fides, ſtill held 
out with heroic bravery, and, though reduced to a wreck, ſeemed to 


prefer ſinking rather than ſtrike to any thing under a flag. At length 


Admiral Hood, in the Barfleur, approached him juſt at ſun-ſet, and 
poured in à moſt deſtructive fire, which the Count yet ſuſtained for 
ſome time, till having three men only left alive and unhurt on the upper 
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deck, he at length ſtruck to his gallant antagoniſt. Night only cloſed 


the action: the ſhattered remains of the French fleet crowded all the 
fail they could make for Cape Francois, and in the morning they 


were out of fight. Sir Samuel Hood being detached to purſue the flying 


enemy, came up with five ſail off Porto Rico, and captured the Jaſon 
and Caton ſhips of the line, and two frigates, the third with eulculty 
clearing the Mona n } 


Unfortinately the fleet was becalmed for three days after the action, 
and Sir George Rodney did not eſeape cenſure for the previous dilatori- 
neſs of his purſuit. Whether more might have been done, if more had 
been attempted, it is difficult, perhaps impoſſible, to determine. What 
had been is unknown, what is appears; — and certain it is, that this was 
one of the moſt glorious and deciſive naval victories ever obtained by the 
arms of Britain. | 


The number of men lain in this action, and in that of the gth, on 
the part of the French, is eſtimated at 2000 men, and the wounded 
were nearly double; ſo that, taking the priſoners on board the captured 
ſhips alſo into the computation, the French TT: have ſuſtained a . 
of ten or twelve thouſand men. 


Their fleet had on board the bind forces intent ſor the Tani 
* and the whole train of * with thirty-x cheſts of money 
deſtined: 


— 1 . u A — m * 
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BOOK XV. deſtined for the uſe and ſubſiſtence of the troops, were Wund on __ 


1782. 


Glorious de- 


= 


fence and final 


relief of Gib- 
raltar, 


iS 


the Ville de Varis and the ofthe ſhips now taken. 


| The defi igns of the confederated powers were u moſt oompletely 
fruſtrated, while the-loſs of men, including both killed and wounded, on 
the part of the Britiſh did not exceed eleven hundred. 


For this great victory Sir George Bridges Name was d a Peer 
of Great Britain, by the title of Baron Rodney, of Rodney- Stoke in the 


county of Somerſet, and a perpetual annuity of 2000l. annexed to the 


title. A motion made and over-ruled in the preceding ſeſſion of Par- 
liament, and intended to have been revived” by the preſent Miniſtry, for 
an enquiry into the conduct at St. Euſtatius, was now no more thought 
of; and the Admiral received, as he well deſeryed, the unanimous 


thanks of both Houſes for his eminent ſervices. 


The RIO of the preſent year was deſtined to be for ever ſignalized 
in the annals of Hiſtory by another event not leſs glorious to the arms of 
Britain than the victory of Sir George Rodney. The favorite object of 
Spain, during the whole of this war, was the recovery of the important 
fortreſs of Gibraltar; and after the reduction of Minorca the whole 
ſtrength of the Spaniſh monarchy ſeemed to be directed to this pur- 
poſe. The Duc de Crillon, conqueror of Minorca, was appointed to 
conduct the fiege ; and, from the failure of former plans, it was reſolved 


to adopt an entire new mode of operation, 


A project was formed by the Chevalier D'Argon, and approved by the 
Spaniſh Court, to conſtruct a number of floating batteries, on à model 
which it was imagined would ſecure them from being either ſank or 
fired. With this view their keels and bottoms were made of an extraor- 


dinary thickneſs, and their ſides defended by a kind of rampart, compoſed 


of wood and cork long ſoaked in water, and including between them a 


large layer of wet ſand. The roof was made of a ſtrong rope-work net- 
ting, 


ae FE GEORGE * 


— the ſhells and bombs from lodging, and to throw them off into 
the ſea before they could produce any effect. The batteries, ten in 
number, were made of the bulls of large veſſels cut down for the 
purpoſe, and nounted with heavy braſs cannon ; and by a moſt ingenious 
mechaniſm, a great variety of pipes and canals perforated all the ſolid 
workmanſhip, in ſuch « manner as to ere vr Os an | 
Wh nes. ee app e At Og ® | 

S eee about EVO 
of heavy ordnance. had been brought to the ſpot; to be employed in the 
different modes of attack; above eighty gun-boats and bomb-ketches 
were to-fecond the operations of the floating batteries, with a multitude 
of frigates, ſloops and ſchooners : and the combined fleets of France and 
Spain, amounting to fiſty ſail of the line, were to cover and ſupport the 
attack, while they heightened the terrible grandeur of the ſcene. The 
numbers employed by land and ſea gs the fortreſs, were eſtimated at f 
more than 10, men. : 


With this force, and by the” fre of three hundred cannon, mortars. 
and howitzers,. from the. adjacent iſthmus, it was intended to attack 
every part of the Britifh works at one and the fame inſtant. The 
Count d'Artois and the Duc de Bourbon, the brother and cooſin of the 
French Monarch, and numerons other volunteers of high rank, had 
repared to the Spaniſh camp in order to witneſs the inevitable fill of 
„ Ong r A defiance to the 


Po. e 196780 


ins as the 8 5 the e battering 5 
ſhips, commanded by Admiral Don Moreno, came to an anchor in a 

line parallel to the rock, at the diſtance of about one thouſand or one 
thouſand two hundred yards. The ſurrounding hills were covered with 
poople, as though al! Spain were affembled to behold the ſpectacle. The 
cannonade.and T on all ſides, from the iſthmus to the ſea, 
Vor. III. D d and 
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nel the. various works of the ſortreſs were tiemendtgudy maguificere. 


dus and unintermitted ſhowers of red-hot balls, of bombs 


ot can which filled the air, exhibited a ſcene perhaps unparalleled 
in military hiſtory. The whole . peninſula, like ſome vaſt volcano, diſ- 


charging on all ſides its burning lava, ſeemed enveloped in a ſheet or 
torrent of fire. - The battering ſhips ſor many hours remained to al! 
appearance unaffected; but about two in the afternoon the Admiral's 


ſhip was obſerved to ſmoke, and ſoon aſter that of the Prince of Naſ- 
ſau was obſerved to be in the ſame condition. The whole line of at- 
tack was now. viſibly diſordered. At length the day having oloſed, the 
two firſt ſhips appeared to he in flames, and others were beginning to 
kindle; and ſignals of diſtreſs were univerſally made. Captain Curtis, 
who commanded the Engliſh marine force in the Bay, to complete the 
confuſion, having advanced to the attack with his gun · boats, and raked 
the whole line of batteries with his fire, the Spaniſh launches, which had 
been employed in bringing off the men, no longer dared to appear; but 


were compelled, aſter ſeveral had been ſunk in the attempt, to abandon 


their Ty to the flames, or to the mercy of the Engliſh... 


The diſtreſs of the enemy was now. 3 up to the higheſt pitch 
of calamity; ; and the Britiſh. officers. and ſeamen, ſeeing. all refiſtance 
at an end, now. exerted. themſelves to the utmoſt to ſave the vanquiſhed 


ſoe, and their humanity was, at the cloſe of this memorable conflict; 


no leſs conſpicuous than their valor... Captain Curtis, in particular, ex- 
poſed himſelf to the moſt imminent perfonal danger; and his pinnace 
was almoſt. in eontact with one of the largeſt batteries at the moment of 
exploſion. In the end the floating batteries were all conſumed; and 
the loſs of the Spaniards, excluſive of that ſuſtained by the troops on 
the iſthmus, was computed at 1500 men, whilſt that olf the 3 


amounted to leſs than one · third of the mam 


In the. mean time Lord en 50 3 the 3 fleet; 


| conſiſting of thirty-four ſail of the line, was on his paſſage from Portſ- 


mouth in order to throw en into een He *. at ers 
. 


A, 
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doi the combined fleets had for ſome time been ſtationed in order 


to intereept him; but a violent tempeſt drove them upon the Barbary 
coaſt, and prevented all poſſibility of attack. The St. Michael, of 72 


guns, having ſeparated from the fleet, ran on ſhore on the rock of Gi- 


braltar and was taken poſſeſſion of by the garriſon. After fully executing 


the purpoſe of his deſtination, Lord Howe ſet ſail for England. The 
enemy making their appearance off Cape St. Vincent, October 20, the 
Britiſh Admiral lay-to in order to receive them; but they kept at fo 


great a diſtance, that the cannonade, which laſted from about five in the 


afternoon till ten at night, did little damage; and his Lordſhip having 
no preſſing reaſons for renewing the fight againſt ſo ſuperior a force, 
_ continued his voyage without farther moleſtation to Portſmouth. The 
Governor of Gibraltar, General Elliot, for his gallant and heroic defence 


of that fortreſs, was raiſed to the Peerage by the title of Baron Heath- 
field, and a penſion annexed to the title nk in amount to that ee | 


to Sir ogy r. g 


Tbis was the laſt nalen of e . the continuance 


of the war in Europe; and thus the military career of Britain, aſter her 
repeated misfortunes, terminated with great ſplendor and eclat. All the 
belligerent powers were now inclined to liſten to overtures of pacification. 


'The independence of America being virtually recognized by England, 


and a reſolution againſt offenſive operations having paſſed the Houſe of 
Commons, the war with the Colonies was in fact at an end. The 
original purpoſe of France being accompliſhed, ſhe could. have no motive 
to perſevere in a conteſt the expence of which was enormous, and the 


farther ſucceſs uncertain. |, Spain, after extraordinary exertions, having 


failed in both her grand objects, the recovery of Gibraltar, and the con- 
queſt of Jamaica, had little reaſon to flatter herſelf that her future 
efforts would be more effectual than the paſt; and Holland would have 
neither the eo nor _ to continue the war alone. | 

| During the ape with ae "oy Spain, TOR chili i in 
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BOOK XV. eee of the demand in which Spain for ſome time refalutely per- 


n 


ſiſted of the ceſſion of Gibraltar, proviſional articles of pacification be- 


pkg ar- tween Great Britain and America were ſigned on the goth of November 


ticles of peace 
with America. 


1782, by which the thirteen provinces were declared free and inde- 
pendent States; and by à boundary line very favorable to America, the 
whole country ſouthward of the lakes on both ſides of the Ohio, and 
eaſtward of the Miſſiſippi, was ceded to the Colonies, with a full partici- 
pation of the fiſheries on the Banks of Newfoundland, and the Gulph 
of St. Laurence. In return for which the Congreſs engaged to xRco. 


MEND to the ſeveral States to provide for the reſtitution” of the confiſ- 
cated eftates of the loyalifts. But this recommendation eventually 


proved, as might have eafily been foreſeen; nugatory and uſeleſs; and 
this wretched portion of his Majeſty's deluded fubjefts migrated in great 
numbers to the „ wilds of Nova Bootlh, _ _ barren _— 8 


dan 2 FEET 


Dr. FxANKLIN v, ſo lately the cubjet of the vent and — abuſe, 
had now the glory of ſigning this treaty on the part of the United States 
the intelligedce of which was received in America with emotions of exulta- 


tion and rapture. The definitive treaty was not however figned till the 


following year, at the cloſe of which New York, Charleſtown, and Sa- 
vannah, the only places in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, were finally eva- 
cuated ; and General Waſhington made his public entry into the firſt of 
theſe cities as ſoon as the royal army was withdrawn. The rejoicings on 
this occafion were celebrated with patriotic enthufiaſm'; 'after which an 
affecting leave was taken by the General of the friends and companions 
of his warfare, who accompanied him on his return to his own province, 

in filent and folemn proceſſion, to the banks of the North River. When 


the barge quitted the ſhore, he waved' his hat, bidding them for the lat 


time adieu. To this valediction, fixing their regards on their beloved 


Commander till they could no longer diſtinguiſh his perſon, they replied 
by acclamations intermingled with ſuppreſſed ſobs and involuntary tears. 


In every town and village through which the General paſſed, he was 


received with the bigheſt n 2 "Wh 
| en 
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When be arrived at Annapolis, be ſignified to . his intention 
to reſign the command he had the honor to hold in their ſervice, reſerring 


to them the mode in which it ſhould be done. They reſolved it ſhould 
be in a public audience. When the day fixed ſor that purpoſe arrived, 
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Waſhington 
reſigns his 


the hall of the Senate Houſe was crowded'with perſonages of the higheſt ion. 


merit and diſtinction; and General Waſhington, addreſſing the Preſi- 
dent in a ſpeech remarkable only for its dignified ſimplicity, © demanded 
leave to ſurrender. into their hands the truſt committed to him, and, 
having finiſhed the work aſſigned him, to retire from the great theatre 
of action to the tranquil ſcenes. of private life, earneſtly recommending 
to the protection of Almighty Gop the intereſts of his dear country, 
and thoſe who have the ſuperintendance of them to his holy keeping.” 
To this addreſs the Preſident replied in words to the following purport ;— 
The United States in Congreſs aſſembled, receive with emotions too 
affecting for utterance the ſolemn reſignation of the authority under 
which you have led our troops with ſuoceſs through a perilous and doubt- 
ful war, Called upon by your country to defend its invaded rights, 
you accepted the ſacred cbarge before it had formed alliances, and 
_ whilſt it was without ſriends or a government to ſupport you—you have 
conducted the great military conteſt with wiſdom and fortitude, invariably 
regarding the rights of the civil power through all diſaſters and changes 
you have, by the love and confidence of your fellow-citizens, enabled 
them to diſplay their martial genius, and to tranſmit their fame to poſterity. 
Having defended the ftandard of liberty in this new world, having taught 


a leſſon uſeful to thoſe who inflict and to thoſe who feel oppreſſion, you 


retire with the bleſſings of your country ; but the glory of your virtues 
will not terminate with your military command, it will continue to 
animate remoteſt ages. May the Almighty foſter a life ſo beloved with 


his peculiar care, and may your future days be as happy as your paſt 


have been illuſtrious !? The grand and intereſting ſcenes which crowded 


upon the imagination of the General and the Preſident, almoſt deprived 
them of the power of articulation z and the mingled emotions of joy, 


regret, * nnn which agitated the minds of the ſpectators, were 
expreſſed 
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BOOK XV. expreſſed more- mene behars han they could have been 


1992, 


by words. 

. on this dai the late Coon t haſtened,” to 
uſe. his own words, with ineffable delight to his ſeat at Mount Vernon, 
on the banks of the Potowmac ;” whence, at the powerful call, of his 
country, he in a ſhort time again emerged in order to aſſume the 
high ſtation of Preſident and Guardian of that new and noble Con- 


ſtitution which, by one of the happieſt and moſt extraordinary efforts 


of human virtue, wiſdom, and ability, has been ſubſtituted in Ame- 
rica to her former feeble, * and defective form. of n. 
ment. en af tn kn 


1a Great Britain, to the affairs of which we muſt now revert, the 
ſeſſion of Parliament commenced December's, 1782, with a very excel- 
lent ſpeech from the throne, in which his Majeſty, reverting after a long 


and inglorious ſeries of years to the genuine principles of Whig policy, 
declared, that he had loſt no time in giving the neceſſary orders for 


prohibiting offenfive operations againſt America, and had been directing 


bis views to a cordial reconciliation with her. Such being his own in- 


clination, and ſuch the ſenſe of his Parliament and people, he had not 
heſitated to conclude with them proviſional articles of peace, by which 
they were acknowledged free and independent States. He deplored this 
diſmemberment of the empire, which had become a matter both of 
policy and prudence; but teſtified a hope that religion, language, in- 
tereſt and affection would yet prove a permanent tie of union between 
the two countries. He ſpoke with pride and ſatisfaction of the late gal- 
lant defence of Gibraltar: he recommended an immediate attention to 
the great objects of public receipt and expenditure, and above all to the 
ſtate of the national. debt. He applauded the liberal principles which 
had actuated the conduct of Parliament reſpecting Ireland; he prefled 
a reviſion of the whole ſyſtem of trade with a view to its fulleſt extenſion; 


and, turning his attention to Aſia, pointed out our vaſt poſſeſſions there 
1 © 9 N 
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the true ſpirit of the Conſtitution would be the invariable rule of his 2772. 
eonduct, and called —_ cg to Exerciſe" . nn wiſdom, 


; ny yaa name Ml 


| _— addreſſes» were ee in both. Houſes abend a Fl has 
| Hil ſevere remarks having been directed in the Houſe of Peers againſt 
_ we inconſiſtency of the "Miniſter, who had at a former period fo ſtrongly 
oppoſed the recognition of American independence, his Lordſhip de- 
clared, * that he had exerted every effort to preſerve America to this 
_ country ;” and with great animation exclaimed, that he had not vo- 
luntarily yielded up this independency ; he had merely ſubmitted to 
the controlling power of neceſſity and fate. It was not I,” faid he, 
that made this cefſion—it was the evil ſtar of Britain—it was the 
blunders of a former Adminiftration—it was the power of W ſub- 
u; ũ ͥ·— Pw | 


Doubts g ariſen whether the wie nent of dey ; 
was abſolute or conditional, and Lord Shelburne declining to commu- 
nicate any particulars of a negotiation actually pending, Mr. Fox moved 
in the Houſe of Commons an addreſs to the King, to lay before the 
Houſe copies of ſuch parts of the proviſional articles as related to the 
fame ; but this was oppoſed as inexpedient and improper, not only by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer Mr. Pitt, but by the late Miniſter 
Lord North; and the queſtion being put, Mr. Fox's motion was nega- 
tived by a majority of 219 againſt 46—a diviſion perhaps fatal to the Miniſtry. 
Miniſter, by inſpiring him with * and lofty ideas of his own 1 FD = 
and e. 8 


On the 0 of December the Parliament, aſter voting one hundred 
thouſand: ſeamen and marines for the ſervice of the enſuing year, ad- 
journed to the 2 1ſt of January 17839 the day preceding which preli- _ 1783. 
minary articles of peace were ſigned between Great Britain, France, and eee 
Spain, which immediately after the receſs were ſubmitted to the con- 5 3 * 
ſideration | 


Debates on the 
ace in the 

Houſe of 

Lords. 
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. fideration of the two Houſes, By this treaty Great. Britain. de | 
to France the iſland of Tobago, and reſtored that of St. Lucia; alſp the 
ſettlements of Goree and Senegal in Africa; and. the city of Pondi- 
cherri, with her other conqueſts in the Eaſt, accompanied by ſome ad- 
ditions. of territory. Laſtly, the claims of Britain reſpecting Dunkirk 
were expreſsly relinquiſhed ; and on her part, France agreed to reſtore, 
Tobago excepted, all her valuable and important conqueſts in the Weſt 
Indies. His Catholic Majeſty. was allowed to retain Minorca and Weſt 
Florida, Eaſt Florida being alſo ceded in exchange for the Bahamas. 
"Theſe iſlands had however already been recovered to the dominion of 
Great Britain in conſequence of the ſucceſs of an adventurous enterpriſe, 
gallantly conducted by Colonel Devaux, without the knowledge, and 
much leſs the ſupport or aſſiſtance, of Government. Holland having 
rejected the former advances of the Engliſh Court towards an accom- 
modation, it was reſolved that ſhe ſhould not eſcape with total impunity ; 
and the Britiſh Plenipotentiaries were directed to offer the reſtitution 
of the Dutch ſettlements in the poſſeſſion of England, with the import- 
ant exception of Trincomalee, which their High Mightineſſes declared 


| they could not reconcile with the proſeſſions of moderation on the part 


of his Britannic Majefty. On the other hand, Holland demanded an 
indemnification for the loſſes and expences of the war—a pretenſion 


which the Engliſh negotiators peremptorily rejected as totally inadmiſſible. 


"Theſe oppofite claims for the preſent unpeded the coneluſion of the treaty 
with that power; but the preliminaries of peace actually figned were 


laid before the two Houfes of Parliament, by the Secretaries of State, 


Lord Grantham and Mr. Townſhend, on the 17th of February, and i in 
both e met with a very violent and nm 93 


An addreſs of thanks and approbation being moved in the Houſe of 
Peers by Lord Pembroke, and ſeconded by the Marquis of Carmarthen, 
a ſucceſſion of able and eloquent ſpeeches: were made by the Lords 
Carliſle, Walfingham, Sackville, Stormont, and Longhborough, repro- 
bating the preliminaries of peace as derogatory from the dignity, and 


in the . degree nnn. « The 
2 | N dereliction 


\ | 
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dereliction of the loyaliſts of America, and the Indians our allies, was BOOK XV. 
ſaid to be a baſeneſs unexampled in the records of hiſtory. In the 7783. 
loweſt ebb of diſtreſs we ought not to have ſubſcribed to terms ſo ig- 

nominious. Francis I. when conquered and a captive, wrote, * that all 

was loſt except his honor; and his magnanimity finally re-eſtabliſhed 

his fortune. The folly of our negotiations was everywhere apparent. 

In Africa, our trade was ſurrendered to France by the ceſſion of Senegal 

and Goree—in Aſia, Pondicherri was not only given back, but, to render 

the boon more acceptable, a large territory was made to accompany it— 

in America, the prohibitions againſt fortifying St. Pierre and Miquelon 

were removed, and the limits of the French fiſhery extended—and, 

under pretence of drawing a boundary line, the treaty grants to the 

United States an immenſe tract of country inhabited by more than twenty 

Indian nations—in the Weſt Indies, St. Lucia was relinquiſhed, which 

was of ſuch military importance, that ſo long as we retained this iſland 

in our hands, we might well have ſtood upon the ut; paſſidetis, as the 1 
baſis of negotiation in that quarter - the ceſſion of Eaſt Florida to Spain > 
was an extravagance for which it was impoſlible to find even the ſhadow t 1 
of a pretence To complete the whole, France was allowed to repair BJ 
and fortify the harbor of Dunkirk, which, in the event of a future war, 1 
might annoy our trade in its centre, and counteract all the advantage of ä | 2 
our local ſituation for foreign commerce; and, what is moſt wonderful, | —_ \ 
all theſe ſacrifices are made on the profeſſed ground of arranging matters * 
on the principles of KECIPROCITY.” | 


The Miniſter defended himſelf from theſe various attacks with great vigor 
and ability. His Lordſhip declared, that yzacz was the object for which 
the nation at large had diſcovered the moſt unequivocal deſire; the end he 
had in view was the advantage of his country, and he was certain that he had 
attained it. The vaſt uncultivated tract of land to the ſouthward of the lakes,” 
his Lordſhip ſaid, was of infinite conſequence to America, and of none to 
England ; and the retention of it, or even of the forts which commanded it, Wh 
could only have laid the foundation of future hoſtility. If our liberality mn 
to Ireland was the ſubject of juſt applauſe, why act upon principles of = 
Vo. III. " "BO illiberality 
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illiberality to America? The refultl of ihe Newtluadiada fiſhery would 
have been a direct maniſeſtation of hoſtile intentions; and as it lay on 
their coaſts, it was in reality impoſſible to exclude them from it by any 


_ reſtrictions; it is an advantage which nature has given them, and to at- 


tempt to wreſt it from them would not only be unjuſt, but impracticable. 
Of one objection his Lordſhip acknowledged that he deeply felt the force: 
His regret and compaſſion for the fituation of the unhappy loyaliſts 
were as pungent as thoſe of their warmeſt advocates. This objection 
admitted only of one anſwer, the anſwer which he had given to his own 
bleeding heart— It is better that a part ſhould ſuffer, rather than the 
whole empire periſh.” He would have daſhed from him the bitter cup 
which the adverſities of his country held out to him, if peace had not 
been abſolutely neceflary—if it had not been called for with a unanimity 
and vigor that could not be reſiſted. No arts of addreſs or negotiation 
had been neglected, but the American Commiſſioners had no power to 
concede farther. The Congreſs itſelf had not the power—for, by the 
conſtitution of America, every State was ſupreme, including in itſelf the 
legiſlative and judicial powers ; its juriſdiction, therefore, was not liable 
to control. In the mode of interpoſition, by recommendation alone 
could the Congreſs act. If, after all, the loyaliſts ſhould not be received 
into the boſom of their native country, Britain, penetrated with gratitude 
for their ſervices, and warm with the feelings of humanity, would afford 
them an aſylum; and it would doubtleſs be wiſer to indemnify them 
for their loſſes, than to ruin the nation by a renewal or prolongation of 
the calamities of war. The ceſſion of Eaſt Florida, his Lordſhip faid, 
was rendered unavoidable, by the miſtaken and rainous policy of thoſe 
Miniſters who had brought the nation under the miſerable neceſſity of 7 
treating with its enemies on terms very different from thoſe it could 
formerly have commanded. This province, detached from Weſtern 
Florida, already conquered by the arms of Spain, was however of trivial 


value; and the amount of its imports and exports bore no proportion to 


the expence of its civil eſtabliſhment. We had, nevertheleſs, obtained 
a compenſation in the reſtitution of the Bahamas. Although the bounds 


of the French fiſhery were ſomewhat extended, by far the moſt eligi- 
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Engliſh, and a ſource of future contention removed by the exact aſ- 
certainment of limits. In exchange for St. Lucia, France had reſtored 
ſix of the ſeyen iſlands ſhe had taken, and only. retained Tobago 
Senegal and Goree had been originally French ſettlements, but their 
commerce was inconfiderable ; and the whole African trade was open to 
the Engliſh, by our ſettlements on the river Gambia, which were guaran- 
tied to us by this treaty. The reftoration of Pondicherri, and of our other 
conqueſts in the Eaſt, muſt be acknowledged not a meaſure of expe- 
diency ſo much as of abſolute neceſſity, if the ſtate of the Eaſt India 
Company. were adverted to. Such had been the formidable confederacy 
againſt which they were compelled to contend, ſuch the wretched de- 
rangement of their finances, and ſo expoſed to hazard were their vaſt 
and precarious poſſeſſions, that nothing but peace could recover to them 
their aſcendency in Aſia: in ſuch a fituation it was impoſſible to pro- 
cure terms of accommodation more honorable. The removal of the 
reſtraints relative to the harbor of Dunkirk—reſtraints diſgraceful to 
France, and of trifling advantage to England—was inveighed againſt with- 
out candor or reaſon. Dunkirk, as a port, was, as his Lordſhip aſſerted, 
far from poſſeſſing the conſequence aſcribed to it; it lies near a ſhoaly 


part of the channel; it cannot receive ſhips of a large ſize, and can 


never be a rendezvous for ſquadrons ; it may indeed be a reſort for 
privateers, but theſe we know by experience could eaſily iſſue from other 
ports. In fine, the confederacy formed againſt us was decidedly ſuperior 
to our utmoſt exertions—our taxes were exorbitant our debts, funded 
and unfunded, amounted to two hundred and forty-ſeven millions—our 
commerce was rapidly declining—our navy was overbalanced by the 
fleets of the combined powers, in the alarming proportion of more 
than fifty ſhips of the line. Peace was in theſe circumſtanees neceſſary 
to our exiſtence as a-nation. The beſt terms of accommodation which 
our ſituation would admit had been procured ; and his Lordſhip ventured 
to affirm, that they could be decried or oppoſed only by ignorance, pre- 
judice, or faction.“ On a diviſion, the addreſs was carried by a majority 


of 72 to 59 voices. | 8 
7 9 E e 2 ; | A ſimilar 
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A fimilar addreſs in the Houſe of Commons was moved by Mr. 
Thomas Pitt, and ſeconded by Mr. Wilberforce, who urged in ſtriking 
and impreſſive language the expediency, the neceſſity, and advantages 
of peace. On which Lord John Cavendiſh roſe and declared, © that 
he alſo profeſſed himſelf an advocate for peace; but the queſtion was 
not whether a peace were neceflary, but whether a better peace might 
not have been obtained—this was a queſtion which called for a ferious 
deliberation. As the whole of the evidence proper to be produced was 
not before the Houſe, it was expedient to pauſe and heſitate. He pro- 
poſed therefore to annex to the addreſs the following words: © His 
Majeſty's faithful Commons will proceed to confider of the treaties with 
that ſerious and faithful attention which a ſubject of ſo much importance 
to the preſent and future intereſts of his Majeſty's dominions deſerves ; 
aſſuring his Majeſty, nevertheleſs, of their firm and unalterable deter- 
mination to adhere inviolably to the ſeveral articles for which the public 


faith is pledged.” 


This amendment was ſeconded by Mr. St. John, member for the 
county of Bedford, and ſupported with all the power of his eloquence 
by Lord North. The addreſs,” this nobleman ſaid, ©, called for a vote 
of approbation, and he had no ſuch vote to give; for he conſidered the 


peace as diſhonorable and deſtructive. His Lordſhip wiſhed not, how- 
ever, to ſet negotiations aſide which had been concluded under the 


ſanction of prerogative, nor to put thoſe who adviſed them under PERII- 
of PUNISHMENT. 


Such was the candor of the noble Lord, and ſuch his indulgence to thoſe 
guilty of the crime of reſcuing the nation from the ruin which impended 
over it, as the inevitable reſult of that fatal ſyſtem patronized and ſup- 


ported by the noble Lord and his colleagues, till the patience and cre- 


dulity of an abuſed and exaſperated people were at length exhauſted. He 
who, by his own wretched miſconduct, had created the neceſſity for 


making the ſacrifices in queſtion, ought ſurely in decency to have been 
the 
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the laſt man in the nation who ſhould have ſuggeſted the profligate idea 
of putting thoſe who. adviſed them urfder ERTL of puxNISHMENT. 


Mr. Fox now roſe, and declared © his perfe& concurrence with the 
ſentiments expreſſed by the noble Lord; and in ſtill more bitter terms 
reprobated the peace as the moſt diſaſtrous and humiliating that had ever 
diſgraced any country. He had been accuſed,” he ſaid, „of having 
formed an union with the noble Lord whoſe principles he had oppoſed 
for ſeveral years of his life; but the grounds of their oppoſition were 
removed, and he did not conceive it to be honorable to keep up ani- 
mcſities for ever. He was happy at all times to have a proper oppor- 
tunity to bury his reſentments, and it was the wiſh of his heart that his 
friendſhips ſhould never die. The American war was the ſource of his 
diſagreement with the noble Lord; and, that cauſe of enmity being now 
no more, it was wiſe and fit to put an end to the ill-will, the animoſity, 


the feuds, and the rancor which it engendered. It was a ſatisfaction to 


him to apply the appellation of FRIEND to the noble Lord; he had 
found him honorable as an adverſary, and he had no doubt of his open- 
neſs and ſincerity as a friend.” 


By a very great and reſpectable part of the Houſe, this declaration, 
which opened a perfectly new ſcene. of things, was moſt indignantly re- 
ceived. Mr. Powys ſaid, “ This was the age of ſtrange confederacies. 
The world had ſeen great and arbitrary deſpots ſtand forth the pro- 
tectors of an infant republie France and Spain had combined to eftabliſh 
the riſing liberties of America, The Houſe now ſurveyed the counfer- 


part of this pifture—a MonsTROUS COALITION had taken place between 


a noble Lord and an illuſtrious Commoner—the lofty aſſertor of the pre- 


rogative had joined in alliance with the worſhippexs of the majeſty of the 


people.” On the diviſion the effect of this monſtrous coalition was im- 
mediately viſible, there Rey for the amendment 224 againſt 208 


voices. 


On the a2 iſt of rang Lord John Cavendiſh moved a ſeries of re- 


ſolutions.. 
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* XV. ſolutions, importing“ 1. That, in conſideration of the public faith, his 


1783. | 


Terms of the 
peace diſap- 
proved of in 
the Houſe of 
Commons, 
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Majeſty's faithful Commons will-affit him in rendering the peace per- 
manent. 2. That, in concurrence with his Majeſty, they will endeavor 
to improve the bleſſings of peace to the advantage of the nation. 
3. That his Majeſty, in acknowledging the independency of America, 
has acted in conformity to the ſenſe of Parliament, and to the powers 
veſted in him by the act of the laſt ſeſſion. 4. That the conceſſions 
made to the adverſaries of. Great Britain by the proviſional treaty, and the 
preliminary articles, are greater than they were entitled to either from 
the actual ſituation of their ads ae 98 or from their com- 


parative ſtrength.“ 5 


A vehement debate aroſe on the laſt of theſe reſolutions ; the merits of 
the peace were anew diſcufſed ; and the coalition, now openly ayowed and 
gloried in, again underwent. the ſevereſt crimination, and the moſt poig- 
nant ridicule. Lord North, elated with the proſpect not merely of perfect 
impunity, but of a re-admiſſion to the power and emoluments of office, 
ventured to expreſs, in high language, his amazement at the reflections 
which had been thrown out againſt him. He did not,” he ſaid, © repent 
of his conduct while a Miniſter ; conſcious of his own innocence, he 
bade defiance to cenſure or puniſhment. Proud as he was of the co- 
alition to which he had been invited, it ſhould be underſtood that he 
was not diſpoſed to make any ſacrifice of his public principles. He 
dreaded. no accuſation, and he dared his enemies, whatever might be 
their abilities, their influence, and their character, to be deciſive, and to 
procced againſt him expreſſions ſurely theſe, conſidering the calamities 
brought upon the nation by the groſs and flagrant miſconduct of this 
Miniſter, in the higheſt degree indecent and inſolent. The queſtion 
being put, was carried againſt the Miniſtry by a mazerity of 207 voices 


to 190. 


From tbis time it was obvious that ſome change in Adminiſtration 
muſt inevitably take place; but the Court hoped that a partial change 


might ſuffice, Various conferences were held on the ſubject of a new 
© arrangement; 
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arrangement; but the Coarrrion, knowing their own ſtrength, were 
determined not to deviate in any point from their preconcerted plan. 
More than a month paſſed in a kind of miniſterial interregnum. At 
length Mr. Coke, member for Norfolk, moved an addreſs to the King, 
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« that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to take into conſideration the 


diſtracted and unſettled ſtate of the empire, and condeſcend to a com- 
pliance with the wiſhes of this Houſe, by forming an Adminiſtration 


entitled to the confidence of his people.” This was unanimouſly carried, 


and preſented to the King by ſuch members of the Houſe as were 
Privy Counſellors. His Majeſty replied, “ that it was his earneſt deſire 
to do every thing in his power to. comply with the wiſhes of his faithful 
Commons.” Tbis anſwer not giving ſatisfaction, Lord Surry moved in 
a few days another addreſs, framed in very ſtrong and pointed terms 
« affuring his Majeſty that all delays in a matter of this moment have an 
inevitable tendency to weaken the authority of his government ; and 
moſt humbly entreating his Majeſty that he will take ſuch meaſures towards 
this object as may quiet the anxiety and apprehenſion of his faithful ſub- 
jects.“ But Mr. Pitt declaring that he had reſigned his office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and that any reſolution or addreſs relative to 
a new arrangement of Adminiſtration was unneceſſary, Lord Surry con- 
fented to withdraw his motion: and the Miniſters, who, reluctant to 
quit the luxury of power, had lingered in office to the laſt moment, 
now gave place to their determined and victorious antagoniſts. 


The Duke of Portland was placed at the head of the Treaſury ; and 
Lord John Cavendiſh was re-appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
Lord Nox TH and Mr. Fox were nominated JoinT SECRETARIES 
STATE, the firſt for the Home, the latter for the Foreign Department ; 
Lord Keppel, who had recently reſigned on account of his diſapprobation 
of the peace, was again placed at the head of the Admiralty ; Lord 
Stormont was created Prefident of the Council; and Lord Carlifle was 
advanced to the poſt of Lord Privy Seal. The Great Seal was put into 
commiſſion the Chief Juſtice Loughborough, ſo diſtinguiſhed for po- 
litical verſatility, who could change and change and yet 60 ox,” being 

95 | declared: 
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declared Firſt Lord Commiſſi ioner; the Farl Northington was appointed 
to the Government of Ireland; and Mr. Burke reinftated in his former 
poſt of Paymaſter of the Forces. Of the ſeven- Cabinet Miniſters, the 
majority, who alſo occupied the moſt important poſts of Adminiſtration, 
were of the old Whig or Rockingham party; Lord Stormont, Lord 
North, and Lord Carliſle, contenting themſelves rather with a Ops 
tion of honors and emoluments Nan of m | 


Notwithſtanding the admiſſion of theſe Tory Lords therefore into the 


_ Miniſtry, it could not but be acknowledged, as to all the grand purpoſes 


of government, a Wire Adminiſtration - more eſpecially when the ability, 


the vigor, and the deciſion of its efficient leader were juſtly and impar- 
tially eſtimated. But, moſt unfortunately, no impartial eſtimate of the 


merits of this novel and heterogeneous arrangement could be hoped. 
The puBLIC CONFIDENCE was loſt; and univerſal experience confirms 
the obſervation of a celebrated writer, © that the public confidence, once 


loſt, is x EVER completely regained.” The Coalition was the theme of 
univerſal and paſſionate execration. All thoſe bitter and opprobrious 


expreſſions of contumely and reproach againſt the late Miniſter Lord 
North, with which the ſpeeches of Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke had been 
for ſo many years filled, were now recalled to the general recollection, 
and excited a degree of anger, | indignation, and -amazement, which had 
not been equalled ſince the memorable and infamous defection of Mr. 
Pulteney. When Lord Chatham, in one of his laſt ſpeeches in Parlia- 
ment, © wiſhed that the vENGEANCE of the NaTion might fall nzavr 
upon the MinisTERs I;“ when Mr. Fox declared, © that he would purſue 
even to the sCAFFoLD the authors of the puBr1c rvin;” and when 
Mr. Burke affirmed, that he had articles of iMegacumENnT actually 
framed againſt Lord North, whom he ſtigmatized as a STATE CRIMI- 
NAL ;” great allowance ought doubtleſs to be made for that warmth and 
ardor of patriotic zeal, which might prompt them to exceed the too 


- preciſe limits of a ſtrict and ſober diſcretion. The late Miniſters, it 


muſt be acknowledged, had done nothing for which they could juſily 


| incur legal puniſhment. But a parliamentary vote of cenſure and con- 


4 o demnation 
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2 of thoſe meaſures and principles which had brought the 
nation to the brink of perdition, was eagerly wiſhed for by the inde- 
pendent and intelligent part of the public; and ſome ſatisfactory affurance 
anxiouſly expected for the removal of men ſo unqualified for the taſk 
of government, from his Majeſty's perſon and councils Fox ever ;— 
ſending them into ignominious retirement, with the cuksks of their 
COUNTRY upon their HgADs. 1 | 


Lord an on receiving, not long before his deceaſe, repeated 
and high: ſtrained profeſſions of amity and regard from Lord Bute, ap- 
parently intended to cover ſome inſidious and political purpoſe, replied 
without beſitation, © that it was impoſſible for him to ſerve the King 
and Country either with Lord Bute or Lord North; and that if any 
thing could prevent the conſummation of public ruin, it could only be 
new counſels and new counſellors—a real change, from a ſincere con- 
viction of paſt errors, and not a mere palliation, which muſt prove fruit- 
leſs.” There are no doubt ſituations of extraordinary difficulty and 
danger, which call for the united exertions of thoſe who have been moſt 
oppoſite in ſentiments and conduct: but the Nation was not at this 


time diſpoſed to believe, that any peculiar danger to the country exiſted 
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under the adminiſtration of the Earl of Shelburne, who, whether in or 


out of office, had uniformly ſhewn himſelf a friend to liberty. The 
terms of the peace were generally deemed as good as there was any pre- 
vious reaſon, from the relative fituation of the belligerent powers, to ex- 
pect; and the coaLrTIOoN of perſons and principles radically hoſtile, 
and which no effort of art, or length of time, could aſſimilate, was uni- 
verſally branded as a groſs and palpable ſacrifice of every ſentiment of 
honor, IN and rectitude, on the altar of ambition, intereſt, and 


reven _ | 
One 


* On the firſt intelligence of this aſtoniſhing coalition, Lord Camden remarked to a 


Extreme un- 
popularity of 
the Coalition 
Adminiftra- 
tion. 


Nobleman of the higheſt rank, with whom he had been many years on terms of intimate 


friendſhip, and who, after a long courſe of political conflict, had ſought and found wiſdom, 
virtue, and happineſs in the ſhades of retirement, “ There is now an end of all public con- 
fidence in public men, Miniſters for the next half century are freed from all reftraint, and 
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BOOK XV. One of a firſt meaſures - of the new Miniſtry: was to ** the 
7 paſſing of a Bill, before pending, for the purpoſe of preventing any 
AR of renun- writs of error or appeal from the kingdom of Ireland from being received 

by any of his Majeſty's Courts in Great Britain; and of renouneing, in 


authority of 


Ser Blind. expreſs terms, the legiſlative authority of the Britiſh Parliament in re- 
lation to Ireland.“ This was a neceſſary conſequence of the general 
plan of Iriſh emancipgtion ; for the mere. repeal of the Declaratory Act 
did not, in the view of the common law, make any difference whateyer 


in the relative ſituation of the two countries. 


Embarraſſ- Soon after this, a bill was Fish by Sir ws) Fletcher, Chairman 
ments of the ; 
Eaſt India of the Eaſt India Company, © for ſuſpending the payments of the Com- 
pan pany now due to the Royal Excbequer, and for enabling them to borrow 
the ſum of three hundred thouſand pounds, for their farther relief.” 


Lord John Cavendiſh declared this bill to be only a branch of a 
larger plan; and that it was brought forward ſeparately, in order to an- 


may bid defiance to all oppoſition.” To the ſame purpoſe the celebrated D' Avenant, ſpeak- 
ing of the ſuppoſed defection of thoſe from the cauſe of liberty who had been looked up 
to and relied upon as its moſt zealous defenders, fays, Men, finding themſelves thus for- 
ſaken, would believe they were bought and ſold ; they would imagine there was no ſuch 
thing as virtue and honeſty remaining ; they would think all pretenſions to the public 
good to be nothing but deſigns of ambitious perſons to lift themſelves up to high honors, 
upon the ſhoulders of the people: and when nations have before their eyes an armed power, 
and none in whom they can put any truſt, they ſeldom fail of ſubmitting to the yoke.” 
This ftate of things, while ſome have taken refuge in the wildeſt aud moſt licentious prin- 
ciples of democracy, has induced in the generality a ſtate of political apathy bordering on 
deſpair. Faſcinated as by the mortal magic of the bafiliſk, the Nation is with open eyes 
advancing, by a ſort of fatal irreſiſtible impulſe, in the road to deſtruction; viewing with 


terrific inſenſibility the gulph of political perdition yawning before them. 


Oh! how haſt THov with jealouſy infected 

The ſweetneſs of afſiance 

— Thy fall bath left a kind of blot, 
To mark the full-fraught man, the beſt endowed, 


1 a | Witch ſome ſuſpicion! I wilL weee for THEE ! 
| |  _____ SHAKESPEARE, 
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 ſwer'an ekigeney which did not admit of delay. His Lordſhip viewed nook xv 
the territorial acquiſitions of the Company as a fruitful ſource of griev- Ce 
ance. It would,” he ſaid, “have been more for their advantage, had 
they confined themſelves to the character of merchants. As theſe ac- 
quiſitions, however, had been made, they muſt be preſerved, and it was 


his n that _ relief A to the Company ſhould be granted.” 


add Fitewillduni, in the Upper Houſe, dwelt e on the almoſt deſperate 
ſituation of the Eaſt India Company, and affirmed, * that, unleſs it paſſed, 
their bankruptcy would be inevitable. The expenditure of their ſettle- 
ments had far exceeded their revenue: bills had been drawn upon them 
which they were unable to anſwer without a temporary ſupply, ſo that 
the exiſtence of the Company depended upon the ſucceſs of the bill ;” 
which nn paſſed both Houſes with little ty or oppo- 


ſition. 


* the month of April — 3, the Chancellor of the Exchequer brought 
forward his plan ſor raiſing twelve millions by loan. The moſt remark- 
able circumſtance attending it was, that the money borrowed was funded 
at three per cent. at the extravagant rate of one hundred and fifty pounds 
ſtock for every hundred pounds ſterling ; ſo that an artificial capital of 
ſix millions was created beyond and above the ſum actually paid into the 
Exchequer. This abſurd and pernicious mode of funding was expoſed 
and reprobated with much ability by Mr. Pitt in the Lower Houſe, and 
the Earl of Shelburne in the Upper, but with no effect. 


The former motion of Mr. Pitt for an enquiry into the ſtate of the re- Mr Pite" $ 
an Ot Far- 


preſentation being negative, he now brought forward, May 7, a ſpecific Cy 


Re form. 


plan for adding one hundred members to the counties, and aboliſhing a 
proportionable number of the burgage-tenure and other ſmall and ob- 
noxious boroughs. This plan, though ſupported by Mr. Fox, was nega- 
tived by a great majority; the numbers on the diviſion being 293 to 
149. As there muſt of courſe ever be a ſtronger oppoſition againſt any 
ſpecific * of reform in the firſt inſtance, than to a comprehenſive and 

F f 2 | general 
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BOOK XV, general motion of enquiry only, the latter i is evidently the moſt politic as 
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1783. 


well as reaſonable mode of introducing the queſtion to the notice and 
diſcuſſion of the Houſe; and had it been adopted by Mr. Pitt on this 
occaſion, it could not have ſo egregiouſly failed of ſucceſs. The motion 
was oppoſed in a very able ſpeech by Lord North, who with an happy 
alluſive pleaſantry declared, that, while ſome with Lzar demanded an 
hundred knights, and others with Goneril were ſatisfied with fifty, he 
with Regan exclaimed, No, not oxz !” His Lordſhip, in a graver and 
more argumentative ſtrain, ſaid, It was not true that the Houſe of 
Commons bad not its full and proper weight in the ſcale of government; 
— his political life was a proof that it had. It was Parliament that had 
made him a Miniſter, He came amongſt them without conneQion, 
It was to them he was indebted for his rife, and they had pulled him 
down ;—he had been the creature of their opinion and of their power ; 
— his political career was conſequently a proof of their independence ; 
— the voice of the Commons was ſufficient to remove whatever was diſ- 
pleaſing to the ſentiments and wiſhes of the country; and in ſuch a 
fituation to parade about a reformation was idle, unneceſſary, inexpe- 
dient, and dangerous.” This reaſoning might perhaps have had ſome 
degree of weight, could it be loſt to the public recollection, that the 


Noble Lord was originally advanced to the premierſhip by the „at of the 


Executive Potwer, and was continued in office, during the firſt and laſt 


years of his adminiſtration at leaſt, by the influence of the ſame power, 


in daring contrariety to the clear, unanimous, and decided ſenſe of the 
Nation. His Lordſhip's compulſive reſignation at the laſt, proyed only 
that there arc limits, beyond which even the complaiſance of the repre- 
fentative body does not extend : and the infatuation of the Miniſters be- 
came at length ſo notorious, that Parliament, alarmed at their raſhneſs, 
and aſtoniſhed at their folly, happily and critically nne to ſave the 
nation from deſtruction. 


A bill for 3 the trade of the African Company being intro- 
too towards the cloſe of the ſeſſion, with a clauſe prohibiting the offi- 


cers of the Company from exporting __ that humane, intelligent, and 
6 | reſpectable 


441497 14 eonon m. 


refpedtable claſs of citizens known by the appellation of Quakers, con- 
vened in their annual aſſembly in the metropolis, embraced this favorable 
_ occaſion; to petition the Houſe of Commons, © That the clauſe in queſ- 
tion- might be extended to all perſons whatſoever ; ; profeſſing themſelves 
deeply affected with the confideration of the rapine, oppreſſion, and 
blood attending this traffio. Under the countenance of the laws of this 
country,” ſay the petitioners, © many thouſands of theſe our fellow-crea- 
tures, entitled to the'NATURAL RIGHTS OF MANKIND, are held as per- 
ſonal property in cruel hondage. Your petitioners regret, that a na- 
tion profeſſing the Chriſtian faith ſhould fo far countera the principles 
of humanity and juſtice.” This petition excited in a remarkable degree 
the attention of the Houſe and of the Public; and laid the foundation 
of the ſubiequent noble and generous, though hitherto * unſucceſsful, 
efforts, to effect a total abolition of this deteſtable and inhuman com- 
merce—efforts which, however they may terminate, will, in the volume 
of the recording angel, © on leaves more durable than leaves of braſs,” 
enrolt the names of WIIBRBRTORCx, of SuITR, of Dol Rx, and many 
others, in the illuſtrious catalogue of the friends and benefactors of 
mankind ; and more particularly of that deſpiſed and unfortunate race 
of men born only to miſery, and to whoſe wretched and moſt compaſ- 
ſionable lot it has fallen © to plough the winter's wave and reap deſpair.” 
Much buſineſs, comprehending details not ſufficiently important to de- 
mand a place in general hiſtory, having been completed,.the Parliament was 
at length prorogued, July 16, by a ſpeech in which his Majeſty intimated 
his intention of calling them together at an early period, in order to re- 
ſame the conſideration of the affairs of the Eaft Indies, which would 
demand their moſt ſerious and unintermitted attention. 

In the courſe of the ſummer- the King, as legally empowered by an 
act paſſed for that purpoſe, iſſued an Order in Council, limiting the 
commerce between the Continent of America and the Britiſh Weſt 
India Iſlands to ſhips Britiſh built. This was conformable to the grand 


* A. D. 1796. 


though 


d on which the Act of Navigation was originally ſounded; and 
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though this reſtriftion gave extreme "offence to the inhabitants of the 
United States, they could not in reaſon complain that they were pre- 


_ cluded from enjoying the advantages of dependence and independence 


at one and the ſame time. The definitive treaties with France, Spain, 


Treaty of 
peace with the 


Statcs General, 


State of Eu- 
rope. 


its appendages near five hundred years. 


and America, were at this period ſigned with no material alteration: 

alſo preliminaries of peace with the States General, by which all the 
conqueſts of England were reſtored, except the town of Negapatnam on 
the coaſt of Coromandel, which their High Mightineſſes found them- 


ſelves, however reluctantly, at length compelled to cede *. 


During this interval of political repoſe in England, it will not be im- 
proper to caſt a tranſient view at the general poſture and relative ſitua- 
tion of the great Continental en | : : 


One of the moſt intereſting events which, ſince our laſt notice of 
foreign politics, had taken place in Europe, was the death of the Elector 
of Bavaria, December 30, 1777. This prince was the laſt of the Ludo- 


vician line of Electors, which had been in poſſeſſion of the duchy and 
Theſe dominions reverted to 


the heir general of the deceaſed, Charles Theodore Elector Palatine ; 


who being now himſelf advanced in life, and having no iflue, both Elec- 


torates ſeemed likely ſoon to fall into the poſſeſſion of the Duke of 
Deux-ponts, his neareſt relation in the male Palatine line. Scarcely, 
however, had the new Elector arrived at Munich, before he found that 
he was oppoſed by a rival of ſuch ſuperior force as to leave him 
no room to hope, however clear his right, for ſucceſs 1 in the compe- 


tition. 


* Nearly at this time, an ambaſſaddr from the United States of 3 Mr. Adams, 
arrived in London. It is related that, on his C. audience at St. James's, the King, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf with much politeneſs to the Ambaſſador, ſaid, © that he had been the laſt 
man in his kingdom who had aſſented to the recognition of American independence: but, 
now it was actually eſtabliſhed, he would be the laſt man in the kingdom to violate it. A 
lively illuſtration on one hand of the invincible pertinacity, and on the other of the probity 
of intention, which enter ſo "OI into the character of this ill· adviſed, miſguided, 


and unfortunate Monarch. e 
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This was no b than the Emperor, who advancing, on grounds of BOOK XV. 


which it would be idle to examine into the validity, his imperial claim to 


the whole of the Lower Bavaria, and to all thoſe diſtricts of the Upper 

which had. been, formerly fiefs of the kingdom of Bohemia, cauſed a vaſt 
army to enter the Electorate, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of the 
Regency, v who in vain pleaded the laws of the Empire and the rights of 
ſovereignty. | + et rar aa | 0 


The Elector Theodore, equally unable and unwilling to riſque the 
conteſt, ſigned a convention with the Emperor in January 1778, in 
which all the pretended rights of the Court of Vienna were allowed and 
conceded in their fulleſt extent. This tranſaction, however, could not 
fail to excite a general alarm ö the * 


The Duke of — . formally proteſted N this invaſion and 


derelition of his rights, and called upon the Princes and Co-efiates of the | 


Empire, as members of the Germanic Body, and guarantces of the Treaty 
of Weſtphalia, to interpoſe for the preſervation of the Wee, thus 


openly violated. 


The King of Pruſſia, who regarded with a jealous eye whatever tended 
to the aggrandizement of the houſe of Auſtria, aſſumed, as well became 
him, the lead in this important and common concern. His ſeveral memo- 
rials on this ſubject to the Court of Vienna, and to the Diet of the Em- 
pire aſſembled at Ratiſbon, were however extremely guarded and tem- 
perate, whilſt the replies of the Imperial Court were in the higheſt degree 
haughty and ſupercilious. . The Court of Vienna knew her own rights, 
and was the proper judge of them. An amicable arrangement had taken 
place, and his Imperial Majeſty did not think himſelf accountable to any 
Prince of the Empire for the meaſures be had purſued ; and, being tho- 
roughly ſatisfied with the 5 of his CAUSE, was reſolved to ſupport 
his pretenſions by force of arms.” 


T he King of Pruflia, who eridently appears to have been reluctant to 
proceed 


* 


re 4 \,,4 
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BOOK Xv. proceed to entretmitzes, at length propoſed to the Emperor to guaranty to 
him in full right the ceſſion of two conſiderable diſtricts of the duchy of 


Bavaria, contiguous to the Auſtrian territories, on condition that the Court 
of Vienna would relinquiſh her remaining claims. But this being refuſed 
with diſdain, his Pruſſian Majeſty publiſhed a manifeſto early in July 1778. 
Mating * the unwarrantable and violent conduct of the Imperial Court, 

which, if ſuffered to proceed without control, would effect the tors over- 


hs | throw of the whole Germanic ſyſtem.” 


It was equally evident on the other hand, that the Emperor had from 
the firſt expected, and was prepared to riſque the event of a war for the 
fake of this great and moſt defirable Con cars K 


With reſpect to the Emperor, this was © the ſpring of hope, and the 
ſummer of the paſſions; but the Monarch of Pruſſia, who had already 
attained the higheſt ſeat in the temple of Fame, and was now faſt declining 
into the vale of years, would willingly have avoided a war which preſented 
no glorious or ſplendid object, and which was impoſed upon him by © an 
unwelcome and i imperious political neceſſity. 


Saxony, departing from its long and intimate union with the Imperial 
Houſe, now joined with all its forces the King of Pruffia, who in the be- 
ginning of July entered Bohemia at the head of a vaſt army on the fide of 
Sileſia, while another of nearly equal force, under his brother Prince 

Henry, penetrated the paſſes of the mountains which ſeparate that king- 
dom from Saxony. Of the two Auſtrian armies, the Emperor in perſon 
commanded one, and the famous Mareſchal Laudohn the other, or, to 
ſpeak more property, both; the whole plan and conduct of this den, 


* «© When the Emperor ſurveys the map of Germany,” ſays a moſt oak 2 though 
a Judge of the High Court of Juſticiary in Scotland, a moſt LIE ERAL writer, the late Lord 
Gardenſtone, © he may well apply to the 3 of Bavaria the words of the old rapacious 
neighbor in Hon Ac | 
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* which 
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which on the Fm of the Auſtrians was entirely defenſive, being aſcribed BOOK xv. 
to that at juſtly celebrated General, 8 T 


Aer a "_ 1 of — movements 2 manceuvres ame 
to particularize, and indeed almoſt unintelligible in the relation, but which | 
were ſaid on both ſides to difplay uncommon proofs of ſkill, the King of 
Pruſſia, not being able to bring the Auſtrians to a general action, was 
finally compelled to evacuate Bohemia with great loſs. Mareſchal Lau- 
dohn, in the whole of his operations, ſeemed cloſely to have adhered to 
the model of his renowned predeceflor, Mareſchal Traun, whoſe defenſive 
campaign of 1744 in- Bohemia is ſo highly extolled by the Pruſſian Mon- 
arch as a . of profeſſional judgment and ability. 


— aſter the termination of the campaign, a negotiation for peace 
was ſet on foot by the Court of Vienna, whoſe councils the Emperor could 
no longer influence. His mother, the Empreſs-Queen, who poſſeſſed all 
2 real and efficient power of the Auſtrian Houſe, ſighed ſor peace, while 

he Emperor her ſon was eager and ardent for the proſecution of the war, 
thn. nothing could be leſs encouraging than the proſpects now pre- 
ſented to him. The whole Empire was firmly united in opinion and in- 
tereſt in oppoſition to the Imperial claims. Ruſſia openly declared, by 
her Ambaſſador at Ratiſbon, that if the uſurpation of Bavaria was not 
relinquiſhed, ſhe ſhould be under the neceſſity of furniſhing to Pruſſia 
the auxiliary troops ſtipulated by treaty ; and even France declared to the 


Diet her reſolution in no reſpect to deviate from her guarantee of he | 
_” bay pe- greed 


There is moreover a offt) that the Wap eech who had in the 
latter years of her life become a religious devotee, might entertain ſome 
Aigb. ſeruples of conſcience at the ſacrificing ſo many myriads of lives in 
e of an act of pt perfidy and injuſtice. 


The n motives * peace being thus urgent, the preliminary articles were 
figned at Teſchen, May 13, 1779, in conformity to which the whole Electo- 
Vor. III. „ os 1 rate 
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The Empreſs did not long ſurvive the pacification ſne ſo anxiouſly ſought, 
dying November 12, 1780, much lamented by her ſubjects, whom ſhe had 
e for forty years with n er and en . 


1 
Ain 43 1.4206 


Fin IL her fon * diſcovered that rage b nee without * 


diſcrimination or judgment, which has in the ſequel rendered his name 


ſo unfortunately memorable. His character was however ag yet very im- 
perfectly known, and Europe thought much better of this Monarch, both 
in regard to the rectitude of his diſpoſition and the extent of his capa- 
city, than T1ME, the grand umpire-of opinions, has eventually confirmed. 
« Ignorant of the ſciences belonging to the art of government, ſays a 
writer who intimately knew both the man and the monarch, © his inter- 
courſe was with people ftill more ignorant than himſelf. His ideas were 
confuſed, and he attempted in vain to emaneipate himſelf from vulgar 
prejudices. His pride would. admit of no contradiction. He deſired. to 
appear infallible, and to impart this infallibility to all his "officers.  Flat- 
terers and deceivers preſſed round the throne, and, terming his obſtinacy 
firmneſs, and his reſtleſſneſs love of glory, ſteeled his heart, naturally 
obdurate, againſt noble and exalted ſentiments; and aſſured him that 
be would become the greateſt of princes, and obſcure the glory of the 
great FREDRRIC. Finding inſurmountable obſtacles to every innovation 
tending to good, he adopted meaſures of violence in preference to policy, 
and would have been in time the tene of at 6 1 


His reign ben ———— with an a& of ed dp 1 
imperial, in the promulgation of letters patent, granting the free exerciſe 
of their religion to the Proteſtants: all over the Auſtrian dominions. By a 
ſecond edi, he declared all religious foundations in the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands exempt from all foreign eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction; and other regu- 
lations were adopted for the purpoſe of reducing the number of religious 
houſes, and of diſcountenancing all monaſtic inſtitutions, 


The Roman Ports, Pius VI. whaſa.xed for the churh was yay gra, 
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armed at theſe proceedings, declared t to the Emperor his intention, not- BOOK xv. 
withſtanding his advanced age, to make in perſon a journey to vienna, 
in order to confer with his Imperial Majeſty on the ſubject of theſe recent 

and dangerous innovations. The Emperor in reply aſſured his Holineſs, 

that his heart was truly catholic and apoſtolic; but that with regard to the 

late regulations, they had been made with due confideration and good ad- 

vice; and that, having already decided upon them, his Molinels 8 Journey 

was in this view entirely ſuperfluous. | | 


The Wess would not be deterred from the execution of his de- 
ſign, and on his actual arrival at Viemna he was treated by the Emperor 
with the higheſt demonſtrations of reſpect and affection: but no alterations 
whatever as to public * took Place, as may ny be ſuppoſed, in 


3 vt of _ viſit, 


The good aide o of the Ruſſian and Ottoman n Empires had 
recently ſuffered” great interruption, in conſequence of the oppoſition 
of intereſts involved in the election of a Khan of the Tartars, with 
reſpe& to which neither Power, agreeably to the terms of the late peace, 
had a right to interfere. An explanatory agreement at length took 
place, by which the Khan Sahim Guerai, elected through the influence 
of Ruſlia, was acknowledged as lawful Khan of the Crimea by the Turkiſh 
Government. FM 


In the year 1502 Segen theſe diſturbances were revived, and the 
Czarina entered into an alliance, offenſive and defenſive, with the Em- 
peror, in the evident expectation of an immediate war with the Porte. 
And haughty memorials were delivered by the Ambaſſadors of both the 
Imperial Courts at Conftantinople, inſiſting that the Ottoman Court ſhould 
not henceforth interpoſe in the affairs of the Crimea ;z nor encroach upon 
the prerogatives of the Princes of Moldavia and Walachia; nor oy re "ou 
free 1 ann of the Euxine. 8 


ny * this the Khan of the Tartars, in conformity doubtleſs to the 
ES. TO Dees 
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BOOK XV, pre- onda plan of the Imperial Courts, ſigniſied his reſolution to 
— — reſign his crown. into the hands of the Czarina. After ſome affected 
| heſitation, her Imperial Majeſty declared by a public manifeſto, dated 

April 1783, her acceptance of this reſignation, and her determination 

to take once for all the peninſula of the Crimea, together with the iſland 

of Taman, and the province of Cuban Tartary, on the other fide of 

the Straits of Caffa, nn to n. under her ou immediate 


adminiſtration. Fo 


The Court of Conſtantinople, roufed by this new and unexpected at- 
| tack, replied to the Ruſſian manifeſto with unuſual animation and energy. 
—* What pretenſions of right (ſay they). can. her Imperial. Majeſty, have 
to territories annexed for ages to the dominion. of the Porte? Would ſuch 
claims on any part of the Ruſſian empire not be inſtantly reſiſted? And 
can it be preſumed that the Sublime Porte, however defirous of. peace, 
will acquieſce in what ambition may term policy, but juſtice and equity 
would deem uſurpation ? What Chriſtian power has the Porte offended ? 
Whoſe territories have the Ottoman troops invaded ? In the country of 
what prince is the Turkiſh ſtandard diſplayed ?- Content with the boun- 
daries of empire aſſigned her by Gop and his Prophet, the wiſhes of the 
Porte are for peace; but if the Court of Ruſſia be determined in her 
claims, the Sublime Porte, appealing to the world for the juſtice of her 
proceedings, muſt prepare for war, relying on the decrees of Heaven, and 
confident of the interpoſition of the Prophet of prophets, who will protect 
his faithful ſervants in. the hour of every difficulty.” 


The Ruſſian Court however appeared no leſs reſolute to maintain and 
ſubſtantiate, than that of Conſtantinople to reſiſt, her claims; and Prince 
Potemkin, a nobleman of great influence and authority at the Court of 
Peterſburg, was delegated to take poſſeſſion of the countries in queſtion, 
in the name of the Empreſs. A war now therefore appeared inevitable; 
but happily for the intereſts of humanity, the two leading kingdoms of 
Europe were at this period governed by wiſe and beneficent Miniſters, 


who ſincerely wiſhed to ſecure to mankind the ineſtimable bleſſings of 
1 uniyerſal 


X. GEORGE III. 1 


univerſal. peace. From motives which refleed the higheſt honor on 
thoſe celebrated ſtateſmen, the Comte de Vergennes and Mr. Fox offered 
the mediation of their reſpective Sovereigns to effect an accommodation: 
and the Porte, perceiving itſelf in a manner abandoned by France her an- 
tient ally, and wholly unable to contend againſt that tide of adverſe for- 
tune which threatened to overwhelm the empire of the Ottomans in final 
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and remedileſs ruin, at length reluctantly aſſented to the ceſſion of the 


provinces actually in the poſſeſſion of Ruſſia; and a treaty or convention. 
to this purport was ſigned in the month of January 1784. 


Thus did the Court of Peterſburg, with no expence of blood or trea-- 


fare, acquire an invaluable addition of territory, affording an unbounded 
ſcope for the aggrandizement of her commercial and maritime power ; 
and which extended the limits of her empire from the frozen ſea of Arch- 
angel to the utmoſt ſhores of the Euxine. A new city, called Cherſon, 
had been already founded by the Empreſs in the centre of her Turkiſh. 
conqueſts, deſtined probably, at ſome future period, to become the em- 
porium of wealth and the ſeat of power. The former defignations of the 
ceded countries were now by the Imperial mandate aboliſhed. Thoſe 
barbarous names fo offenſive to claſſic faſtidiouſneſs were no longer heard, 
and the antient appellations, after the lapſe of a thouſand years, reſtored. 
The Crimea became the Taurica—Actiar was changed to Sebaſtopolis— 


Caffa was loſt in Theodoſia and the * was bappily. n by the 


Hypanis. 


The political ſtate of the remaining countries of Europe either requires 
no diſtinct animadverſion, or would lead to diſcuſſions not within the 
limits of the prefent Hiſtory, It may however be tranſiently remarked, 
that an event very little to be lamented took place February. 1777, in the 
death of Don Joſeph I. King of Portugal. His reign was marked in the 
records of Hiſtory only by weakneſs and calamity ; it was deeply ſtained 
with domeſtic blood, and rendered deteſtable by. worſe than Dionyſian 
devices of cruelty. The earthquake of 1755 had laid his capital in 
* and ſhook the kingdom in a political as well as phyſical ſenſo to 


its 
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| | | BOOK XV. its centre, The conſpiracy of. 1757 awakened all the ati of 
n — .ccaſeleſs ſuſpicion, and filled the dungeons of the State with the moſt 
virtuous of her citizens. Saved from ruin in the enſuing war with Spain 
by the interpoſition of England, this Monarch ebould not forget nor 
forgive the magnitude of the obligation; and the commerce of the 
Britiſh merchants, under the arbitrary and - capricious oonduct of the 
W Ya de Pombal, his favorite . * ger continual 


. He was ſucceeded by his eldeſt daughter, Donna Iſabella, married 
by virtue of .a Papal diſpenſation to Don Pedro, brother to the late 
King. At her acceſſion the priſon-doors were thrown open, and eight 
hundred perſons were ſet at liberty; but theſe were ſaid to bear a 
very ſmall proportion to the numbers who had periſhed in thoſe re- 
gions of darkneſs and en under the . and horrors their 


confinement. 


Purſuant to the intimation in the concluding ſpeech of the laſt ſeſſion, 
the Parliament of Great Britain was convened at an early period of the 
winter, November 11, 1783; and his Majeſty ſtated, as a principal 
object of their conſideration, the ſituation of the Eaſt India Company. 
JThe utmoſt exertions of their wiſdom (he ſaid) would be required to 
maintain and improve the valuable advantages derived from our India 
poſſeſſions, and to profncte and ſecure the happineſs of the native inha- 


bitants of thoſe «dhe 
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| The addreſs paſſed without oppoſition. Mr. Pitt in his ſpegch on this 

_occaſion warned the Miniſters, that, as to the affairs of India, it would 

not be enough to attempt meaſures of palliation, and of a temporary 

nature; that would only increaſe the danger by removing it to a diſtance, 

F and he expreſſed his ſurpriſe, that this important huſingls, had been ſo long 


you poned.” 


| Mr. 1 well pleaſed « at this W ahoonlatged « that the ſtate 
of 
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E 110 [8th of Nevinibin We Mr. Fox moved for leave to Mr. Fox's 
binge in a bill for veſting the affairs of the Eaſt India Company in the — 
hands of certain Comimiffioners, for the benefit of the Proprietary and 
the Public. The plan propoſed by Mr. Fox was marked with all the cha- 
racteriſties of his ardent and daring mind. The total derangement of 
the finances of the Company, and their utter incompetency to govern 
the vaſt territories of which they had, by very queſtionable means, ob- 
tained the poſſeſſion, was too evident to admit of contradiction. The 
evil was -notorious z the m A was to deviſe an adequate re- 


„ 
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This ubs bill a no leſs than to take from the DireQors and 
Proprietors the entire adminiſtration, not of their territorial merely, but of 
their commercial affairs, and to veſt the management and direction of 
them in the hands of ſeven Commiſſioners named in the bill, and irre- 
movable by the Crown, except in conſequence of an addreſs of either 
Houſe of Parliament. Theſe were Earl Fitzwilliam, Preſident of the 
Board; Viſcount Lewiſham, eldeſt ſon to the Earl of Dartmouth; the 
Right Honorable Frederic Montague, the Honorable George Auguſtus 
North; Sir Gilbert Elliot, Sir Henry Fletcher, Baronets; and Robert 
Gregory, Eſq. who, it could not fail to be remarked, were divided upon 
the model and in the ſame proportion as the members of the Cabinet. 
Theſe Commiſſioners were to be aſſiſted by a ſubordinate board of nine 
Directors to be named in the firſt inſtance by Parliament, and afterwards: 
choſen by the Proprietors. And the bill empowered theſe Commiſſioners 
and Directors immediately to enter into poſſeſſion of all lands, tenements, 
books, records, veſſels, ode 2 and ſecurities, in truſt for 


the Compan J. 


This act, by which the charter of the Company was entirely ſuperſeded, 
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BOOK XV. was to continue in force four years, that 1 till the year aſter the next 
8 general election; — and it was accompanied by a ſecond bill, enacting 
very excellent, wiſe, and equitable regulations ſor the future government 
of the Britiſh territories in Hindoſtan. The aſtoniſhment excited by 
the diſcloſure of this plan was very great; and while it was on one ſide of 
the Houſe extolled as a maſter-piece of genius, virtue, and ability, it was 
on the other reprobated as a deep and dangerous 'defign, fraught with 
miſchief and ruin. © Ix DIA, it was true, faid Mr. Pitt, wanted re- 
form, but not ſuch a reform as this ;—it wanted a conffitutional alteration, 

and not a iyrannical one, that broke through every principle of equity and 
juſtice. By the bill before the Houſe, an attack was made on the moſt 
4 ſolemn charters : it pointed a fatal blow againſt the faith and integrity of 
1 Parliament: it broke through every tie by which man was bound to man. 
The principle of this bill once eſtabliſhed, what ſecurity had the other 
public companies of the kingdom ? What ſecurity had the Bank of Eng- 
land? What ſecurity had the national creditors, or the public corpora- 
tions? Or indeed, what affurance could we have for the Gzzar CHAR- 
TER itſelf, the foundation of all our liberties ? It would be folly in the ex- 
treme to ſuppoſe, that the principle, once admitted, would operate only on 
the preſent occaſion. Good principles might ſleep, but bad ones never. 
It was the curſe of ſociety, that when a bad principle was once eſtabliſhed, 
bad men would always be found to give it its full effect. The bill under 
conſideration included a confiſcation of the property, and a disfranchiſe- 
ment of the members, of the Eaſt India Company; all the ſeveral articles 
3 | of whoſe effects were transferred by violence to ſtrangers. Imagination 
4 as at a loſs to gueſs at the moſt infignificant trifle that had eſeaped the 
| buarpy jaws of 4 RAvExous CoaLlrrion. The power was pretended in- 
deed to be given in truſt for the benefit of the Proprietors ; but in caſe of 

| 


the groſſeſt abuſe of truſt, to whom was the appeal? To the Proprietors ? 
| No :—to the majority of either Houſe of Parliament, which the moſt con- 
| temptible Miniſter could not fail to ſecure, with the patronage of above 
x two millions ſterling given by this bill. The influence which would ac- 
crue from this bill—a new, enormous, and unexampled influence—was 


7 192 in the higheſt degree alarming. Seven Communonens choſen 
8 | by oſtenſibly 
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the vortex of their authority the patronage and treaſures of India. The 
Right Honorable Mover had acknowledged himſelf to be a man of ambi- 


tion, and it now appeared that he was prepared to ſacrifice the King, the 


Parliament, and the People, at the ſhrine of his ambition. He deſired to 
elevate his preſent connections to a ſituation in which no political con- 
vulſions, and no variations of power, might be able to n their im- 
ume n 2 to their ann. I 


6467 
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of the Miniſter were alſo ably and eloquently enforced by the Lord Advo- 
cate, Mr. Jenkinſon, Mr, Grenville, and others. On the other hand, it 
was with equal eloquence and ability vindicated by Mr. Fox, who with 
warmth declared, that he would riſque upon the execution of this bill 
whatever was moſt dear to him whatever men moſt valued : the charac- 
ter of integrity, of talents, of honor, of preſent reputation and future fame ; 
— theſe he would ſtake upon the conſtitutional ſafety, the enlarged policy, 
the equity and wiſdom of this meaſure.” - While the bill was pending, a 
petition was preſented from the Company, repreſenting the meaſure as ſub- 
verſive of their charter, and operating as a confiſcation of their property, 
without charging againſt them any ſpecific delinquency, without trial, 
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Vithout conviction; a proceeding contrary to the moſt ſacred privileges of 


Britiſh ſubjeRs, and praying to be heard by counſel againſt the bill. The 
City of London alſo preſented a ſtrong petition to the ſame effect. But it 


was carried with rapidity through all its ſtages in the Houſe of Commons 


by decifive majorities, the divifion on the ſecond reading being 217 to 103 
voices. And on the gth of December, Mr. Fox, attended by a numerous 
train of Members, preſented the bill at the bar of the Houſe of Lords. On 
this occaſion, Earl Temple declared, that he was happy to embrace the 
firit opportunity of entering his proteſt againſt ſo 1nyamovs a bill; 
againſt a ſtretch of power ſo truly alarming, and that went near to ſeize 
upon the moſt ne park of our Conflitution—our CHARTERED 


Rienrs.“ 
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Mr. Fox's In- 
dia Bill paſſes 
the Commons. 
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BOOK xv. The Duke of Richmond roſe on the ſume fide, and-difplayed ina ſtrik- 
— ing manner the inconſiſtency of a part at leaſt of the preſent Adiminiſtra- 
tion, by a view of the Proteſt entered by Lord Rockingham and other 
Noble Lords, on the Journals of that Houſe, againſt the India Bill of 
1773. This famous Wars Proteſt concludes in the following remarka- 
ble words: © If the proviſions and precedent of this bill ſhould render the 
public faith of Great Britain of no eſtimation, the franchiſes; rights, and 
properties of Engliſhmen precarious ; if the boundleſs fund of corruption 
furniſhed by this bill to the ſervants of the Crown ſhould efface eyery idea 
of honor, public ſpirit, and independence, from every rank of people; after 
ſtruggling vainly againſt theſe evils, we have nothing left but the fatisfac- 
tion of recording our names to poſterity, as thoſe who reſiſted the whole of 
this iniquitous ſyſtem, and as men who had no ſhare in betraying to blind 
prejudices or ſordid intereſt every thing that has hitherto been held ſacred 
in this country.” To this proteſt the ſignatures of the Duke of Portland, 
who held the higheſt poſt under the preſent Adminiftration, and that of 
Lord Fitzwilliam, the future Preſident of the new India Board, were 
affixed. Lord Thurlow declared the preſent bill“ to be a molt atrocious. 
violation of private property, in juſtification of which if the plea of political 
neceſſity were urged, that neceſſity muſt be proved by evidence at the bar 
of the Houſe, and not by reports from a Committee, to which he ſhould 
pay as much attention as to the romance of Robinſon Cruſoe. They were 
told, that the finances of the Company were much deranged; but could 
Parliament in juſtice ſorget that the Company were reſtricted from em- 
ploying that credit which reſulted from its great and flouriſhing fituation ? 
and that if thoſe reſtrictions were taken off to-morrow, every demand to 
the State would be diſcharged ? Could Parliament forget that the politics 
of this country had involved the Company in an extenſive and ruinous 
war? and that while we encountered loſs, misfortune, and difgrace, in 
every other quarter of the globe, this delinquent Company had ſur- 
mounted the moſt aſtoyiſhing difficultics in India? Would Parliament 
forget, that when peace was reſtored to this unfortunate country, the con- 
queſts of this delinquent Company were given up.b to prevent — ſacrt- 
fices of our more favorite poſſeſſions * 


. | A The | 
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'J Sidi of the bill took place bn the 1 3th of December, BOOK xv. 


hen eounſtl was heard at the bar of the Houſe in behalf of the Company. 
At eleven o cloeck, the counſel requeſted of the Houſe an adjournment for 
eee and a motion being made, OR 

COTE Miniſters, by 87 — e en ed 
irs A nn n ban ur NHj,RGUu er Hood he. 


On the tyth it was moyed, That the bill Weben On this ooca- 


ſion, Lord Cachden diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a moſt able and eloquent 


ſpeech, againſt a meaſure which his Lordſhip affirmed to be in the higheſt 
degree pernicious and unconſtitutional. To diveſt the Company of the 
management of their own property and commercial concerns was, his 
Lordſhip ſaid, to treat them as 1DzoTs ; and he regarded the bill not fo 
much in the light of a commiſſion of bankruptcy as of lunacy. But as 
the means of throwing an enormous addition of weight into the ſcale, not 
of regal but miniſterial influence, it was ſtill more alarming. Were this 
pill to paſs into a law, his Lordſhip forcibly declared, we ſhould fee the 
King of England and the King of Bengal contending for ſuperiority in 
the Britiſu Parliament.“ Aſter a vehement debate, the motion of rejec- 
tion was carried by 93 againſt 76 voices. As the firſt diviſions in the 
Upper Houſe were favorable to this bill, it will readily be imagined that 
ſome powerful cauſe, adequate to the extraordinary and unexpected effect 
produced, muſt have intervened. The ſolution of Ry pd ee was 
indeed tay obvious. i | e 


_ . 


* Wan this heh Aether buſineſs of the ſeſſion 6 nie ord as 
ner in the Houſe of Commons; and on the 12th of December, amongſt the ordinary eſtimates 
of the year, cighteen thouſand pounds were charged for the purchaſe of the princely manſion 


of Sir Gregory Page, on Blackheath, as a royal military academy a ſum not more than 


equal to the value of the materials, And as ſeveral thouſand pounds would by this means be 
ſaved in the repair of the old ineommodious building at Woolwich ; and likewiſe an allowance 
of five hundred pounds per annum for lodgings to the Officers, who would henceforth be ac- 
commodated in the new academy, the expence was reduced to a mere nothing, whilſt the pur- 
chaſe would have done honor to the taſte and magniſicence of the nation; yet was it oppoſed 
with moſt prepoſterous obſtinacy by ſome weak and perverſe Members of the Houſe, as a wan- 
ton and ſcandalous waſte of the public money; and the Chancellor of the ee __ 

the —— Ota 46 NT 0 Le9 gan fte Kt. 
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— pretend? 
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On the 1 tth- of December, Earl Tewiple-had. held a pd with 


— the Kixs, in the courſe of whith-his'Lordſhip clearly and fully enplainell 
to his Majeſty the nature and tendeney of a bill which had been hitherto 
honored with the King's entire approbation. The royal indignation was 


in conſequence of this diſcovery excited in a very high degree. The Mon- 


arch conſidered himſelf as having been bur RD and DECEIVED. | A card 
was immediately written, ſtating, © That his. Majeſty allowed-Eart Temple 
to ſay, that whoever voted for the India Bill was not only not his friend, 
but would be confidered by him as his enemy. And if theſe words were 
not ſtrong enough, Earl Temple might uſe whatever words he might 
deem ſtronger or more to the purpoſe.“ This interpoſition becoming a 
matter of public notoriety, Mr. William Baker, Member for Hertford, 
moved the Houſe of Commons on the very day the bill was rejected by the 


Lords, © That it was now neceflary to declare; that to report any opinion 


or pretended opinion of the King upon any bill, or other proceeding, de- 
pending in either Houſe of Parliament, with a view to influence the votes 


of the Members, was an high crime and miſdemeanor.” Mr. Pitt treated 
the motion lightly, and repreſented it as unworthy of the dignity of the 


Houſe to found any reſolutions upon rumors and hearſays. But Earl Nu- 
gent, father-in-law to Earl Temple, with more ſeriouſneſs. and firmneſs de- 


clared, * That the Reſolutions before them went to the utter annihilation 


of ſovereignty. What! Were not Peers by their rank and ſituation 


hereditary Counſellors of the Crown ?—Would-that Houſe dare to dero- 
gate from the high dignity which the Conſtitution had annexed to their 
ſtation ? Every Peer, and indeed every Commoner, under certain reſtric- 
tions, had a right to addrefs the Sovereign. But the tendency of theſe Re- 


ſolutions was to make the Monarch a kind of prifoner of ſtate ; and to ſhut 
him up from every ſpecies of information unacceptable to the exiſting Ad- 


miniſtration. Were any relation of his in a criſis of difficulty and danger 


to convey truths to his Sovereign of high importance to be known, though 
at the riſque of incurring the utmoſt puniſhment which the indignation 
of that Houſe could inflict, he ſhould conſider his conduct - not merely as 


juſtifiable but tranſcendently meritorious ; and ſuch as would tranſmit his 


name with honor to the lateſt ee Other Members acknowledged 
ſomething 


* 
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 foinethiig:oCiriegularityiin;theſsiproceedings, and wiſhed that a meaſure 
ſo dangerous might have been counteracted in a mode more open and 


conſtitutional : but a great good had been obtained, and in this caſe it were 
not wiſe to examine into the cauſe with too accurate a diſcrimination and 
too ſevere a ſorutiny. The — "”_ Mr. * nn never- 
Ds by a great majority. x. NE! TR 
ny” en ten 14-45 But nun. 2 

The quaries between the Crown and the Miniſters, eee as "hs 
were by a decided majority of the Houſe of Commons, having now be- 
come public and palpable, an entire change of Adminiſtration was at all 
hazards determined upon. At midnight on the 18th of December, a 
royal meſſage was ſent to the Secretaries of State, demanding the Seals of 
their ſeveral departments; and early the next morning letters of diſmiſſion, 
| eee were ſent il the other Aren of the Cabinet. 
— e N 3114 Heng ole Ruine 2443 ele 
[+ rs ſow days Mr Nidda deckel Firſt Lord ofthe, Treaſury. . 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; the Marquis of Carmarthen, and Mr. 
Thomas Townſhend; created Lord Sydney, were nominated Secretaries 
of State; Lord Thurlow was reinſtated as Lord Chancellor; Ear] Gower, 
ereated in the ſequel Marquis of Stafford, as Preſident of the Council; the 
Duke of Rutland was conſtituted Lord Privy Seal; Lord Howe placed 
at the head of the Admiralty, and the Duke of Richmond of the Ord- 


nance. The Earl of Northington was recalled from his Government of 
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Coalition Mi- 
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Mr. Pitt Firſt 
Miniſter. 


Ireland, to which Lord Temple, who had retained the Seals of Secretary 


only td three fnys, was Again: lined to e . | 


23 


4+ ihe PREP: TIER A tA to the great eventual Aber of 

the public, the Earl of Shelburne was not included in the new arrange- 
ment of Adminiſtration. The intelligence of this change was, notwith- 
ſtanding, received by the nation with tranſports of joy. _ 


The In 914 Bir, concerning which the public judgme e at the 
lirſt ſuſpended, had now, by a multiplicity of able and popular tracts in- 
1 | ee 
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BOOK XV. daftriouſly circulated;/been completely:developed:and/explained-*; and it 

— was almoſt univerſally condemned as a meaſure in the higheſt degree arbi- 
2 trary and oppreſſi ve, and with conſummate attiſice calculated to perpe- 
tuate the power of an Adminiitration who were the objects of the national 
deteſtation. It is nevertheleſs a ſuppoſition ablutely inadmiſſible, that 
ſuch men as the Duke of Portland, Lord John Cavendiſh, and Mr. Fox, 
had concerted a meaſure inſidiouſly adapted to ſerve their own purpoſe— 
knowing or believing the ſame to be inimical to the eſſential intereſts of 
their country. In fact, no plan ſor the government of India could bc 
| framed which was not liable to very great objection. The bill of Mr. 
Fox was primarily and profeſſedly deſigned for the reſormatiom of abuſes 
in India; and as it was neceſſary for this purpoſe to eſtabliſh a new and ex- 
tenſive ſource of authority and influence at home, very plauſible; and to 
perſons intereſted, doubtleſs, very 'convincing reaſons might be adduced 
to prove it more ſafe and conſtitutional to entruſt this power to Parlia- 
mentary Commiſſioners. than to the Crown, hoſe influence it had been 
10 lately the grand and favorite object of all true patriots to diminiſſ. 
Nor was it poſſible that the parliamentary rejection of this bill could have 
been attended with ſuch ſignal effects, had not the popularity of the Mi- 
niſter with whom it originated been already completely and for ever anni- 

hilated by means of the fatal and ACCURSED| COALITION, 


eee On the 24d of 7 9 the Houſe of "Commons Goo in a +; 
the Crown and mittee on the State of the Nation, Mr. Erſkine moved, That an addreſs 


— preſented to the King, ſtating, that alarming reports had gone forth of 
an intended diſſolution of Parliament, and mos repreſenting to his 


' Majeſty. the conveniences and dangers of a prorogation or diſſolution in 
the preſent conjuncture z and entreating the Sovereign to hearken to the 
advice of that Houſe, and not to the ſecret advice of particular perſons who 


* Amongſt theſe the publications of Mr. Pulteney and Mr. Rons were particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed, as the productions of men no leſs impartial than intelligent, truly attached to the 
principles of liberty, and writing not in the ſpirit of party or rhetorical exaggeration, but of 
calm and diſpaſſionate enquiry—ſolely actuated by the love of Turn. 
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the ra of the Revolution, was carried without a diviſion. The anſwer: 

of the King was very diſcreet and temperate. His Majeſty ſaid, It had 

been his conſtunt object to employ the authority entruſted to him by the 
Conſtitution to its true and only end the good of the people; and he was 
always happy in coneurring with the wiſhes and opinions of his faithful 
Commons. He truſfed they would proceed in the important matters 
mentioned in their addreſs with all convenient ſpeed, aſſuring them that be 
ſhould not interrupt their meeting after their adjournment by any exercite- 
of his ee either of Mts. or — 

The Houſe now with tolerable ſatisfaction ai for the uſual 1784+ 

Chriſtmas receſs to the Toth of January 1784, on which day the Com- 
mittee on the State of the Nation was reſumed; and ſeveral reſolutions 
were brought forward by Mr. Fox, and agreed to by the Houſe—prohi- 
biting the Lords of the Treaſury from afſenting' to the acceptance of the 
Company's ills from India forbidding alſd the'iffue of any of the public 
money after a prorogation or diffolution of Parliament, unleſs the Act of 
Appropriation. ſhall have previouſly paſſed; and ordering accounts to be 
laid . tue re of _e A ed 3 


- 


Theſe OPT were followed by a motion from the Earl of Surry— 
* 1, That in the preſent ſituation of his Majeſty's dominions it was pecu- 
larly neceſſary that there ſhould be an Adminiftration that had the confi- 
dence of the public. 2. That the late changes in his Majeſty's Councils 
were- accompanied” by circumftances new and extraordinary, and ſuch as 
did not contlliate the confidence of that Houſe.” On this motion the 
Houſe divided, but it waß eme in the affirmative bg 1964 to * voices. 


1 * 8 * 7h _ 4 : z W 14 


— 


On the 16th of rn a tefolation was 500 a by Lord Chiles e 


cer, “ That the continuance of the preſent Miniſters in truſts of the 
PIP to ; | higheſt. 
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higheſt importande and reſpectability was contrary to the principles of the 
Conſtitution, and injurious to the intereſts of the King and People. Upon 


this queſtion the Houſe divided, ayes 205, noes 184 z ſo that the anti- 


miniſterial ee was by an ominous deſection reduced from W to Ac 
VOICES? 14 AApotitth R 440Hwm feirany mmriporlon tracy torr 
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"bat this, tim N tes of the 9 n the 
Houſe a Bill for the better government of India, on prineiples, which left 
the commercial concerns of the Company in their on hands; and eſta- 
bliſhed a Board of Control, conſiſting of certain Commiſſioners appointed 
by the King, poſſeſſing a negative on the proceedings. of the Company in 
all matters of government or politics. On the motion of commitment, 
this bill was loſt by 224 voices againſt 214—ſ0 that 5. Oppoſition ma- 
Jority was now diminiſhed to 8. 

rin I noi, Ele Hefe dsh ih, Man Ne 

A Gill n more 1 — was, that addrefids of thanks and 
approbation to his Majeſty, for the remoyal of his late Miniſters now began 
to flow in ſrom every part of the kingdom; and became at length fo uni- 
verſal, that upon no occaſion whatever was the ſenſe of the people at large 
more. clearly, ſtrongly, and unequivocally aſcertained, . In this the City 
of Loxpox had taken the lead; and in their addreſs they ſay, © Your 
faithful Citizens lately beheld with infinite concern the progreſs.of a mea- 
ſure which equally tended to eneroach on the rights of your Majeſly's 
Crown—to annihilate the chartered rights of the Eaſt-India-Company— 
and to raiſe a new power unknown to this free government, and highly 


inimical to its ſafety. As this dangerous meaſure was warmly ſupported 


by your Majeſty's late Miniflers, we heartily rejoice in their diſmiſſion, 
and humbly thank your Majeſty for exerting your prerogative in a man- 
ner ſo ſalutary and conſtitutional.” And concluding in a manner very 
different from the uſual tenor ai their addreſſes in former, times, they fay, 
« Highly ſenſible of your ; Majeſty's paternal care and affection for your 
people, ws pray the Almighty that {ou 108 _ "_ in N over a 
6e. an barg, and united oe... ne a es 
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-The popularity cbs the Monareh»in conſequence of this diſmiſ- pook xv. 
* was indeed ſo great as to efface all memory of ſormer diſagreements; * 
and though originating in a cauſe merely accidental, and on the part of 1 


the Crown from a ſudden and paſſionate reſentment at a ſuppoſed invaſion 
of the prerogative, yet has it not ſuffered in the ſequel any diminution: 
on the contrary, from an extraordinary concurrence of circumſtances, the 

' loyalty of the people has been elevated to a pitch of ardor which court- 
ſlattery itſelf, will ſcarcely heſitate to an. at leaſt commenſurate 
with the merits of the mene 4 ; 


* " 7 


Ae at the non 100 e nme of the nation, both 
parties ſeemed at length diſpoſed to pauſe, and a judicious idea, ſuggeſted 
by the independent intereſt in the Houſe of Commons, of a new Admini- 
ſtration founded upon the wideſt and moſt comprehenſive baſis, was 
liſtened to with approbation; Lord North, aſter all the mighty miſchiefs of 
which he had been the occaſion or the inſtrument, declaring himſelf RY 
to tire, 1 cpriligened as the anche to a bn ho union. 


The Kiog, by a meſſage to alla Duke of Portland, exprofibe his deſire 
that an interview might take place between his Grace and Mr. Pitt, for 
the purpoſe of arranging a new plan of Adminiſtration on fair and equal 
terms. The Duke, previouſly to the interview, requeſted to be informed. 
in what ſenſe he was to underſtand the words fair and equal; and Mr. 
Pitt declining any previous explanation, the negotiation terminated. But 
it was ſufficiently evident that the queſtion had reference to the ſupe- 5 
riority of voĩces claimed by the Ex-Miniſters in the Cabinet —a point 
which 1 250 0 ſtill ſtood 8 218 3 too hb] to concede. 


The Houſe of OE; hitherts the lent 5 dalle ſpectators of this 
extraordinary conteſt, now thought proper to come forward ; and at the 
motion of the Earl of Effingham their Lordſhips reſolved, « x. That an 
attempt in any one branch of the Legiſlature to ſuſpend the execution of | 
law by ſeparately aſſuming to itſelf the direction of a diſeretionary power 
veſted by AR of Parliament, is — to the reſolu- 

in. I i tion 
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BOOK xv. tion of the Commons reſpeAing the non-acceptance- of bills from Todia | 
2. That by the known principles of the Conſtitution: the undoubted au- 


1784. 


thority of appointing to the great offices of the Executive Goverument was 

ſolely veſted in the King, and that this Houſe had every reaſon to place 
the firmeſt reliance on his Majeſty's wiſdom: in the exerciſe of this preroga- 
tive.” Thefe reſolutions, in the form of an addreſts, were preſented to the 
King. In return, the Houſe of Commons (February 16)-reſolved at the 
motion of Lord Beauchamp, © 1, That the Houſe had not aſſumed to itſelf 
a right to ſuſpend the execution of law; and a. That for them to declare 
their opinion reſpecting the cxerciſe of any OR 3 was con- 
ſtitutional, _y agreeable to wa nts ron y. ah IO ach 


The Oppoſition, who were yt the ene of the Houſe of „ 
found themſelves daily in a more embarraſſing fituation; The King, the 
Houſe of Peers, and the Nation at large, were now evidently and openly 
united in ſentiment againſt them; their numbers were eontinually dimi- 
niſhing, and there was good reaſon to believe they would foon dwindle 
into a minority. Unſupported by the voice of the People, the Houſe of 
Commons can never appear great or reſpectable; but when they are alſo 
unſupported by the power and influence of the Crown, they muſt become 
inſignificant and eontemptible. Some farther efforts, however, to ſuſtain 
an apparently finking cauſe, were e yet with nen you pf Beth 


On the aoth of February an \ ddtireds, n a mojenily of 20 voices 
only, was preſented to the King by the Houſe, expreſſive of “ the reliance 


the Houſe had on the wiſdom of the Sovereign, that he would take ſuch 


meaſures as might tend to give effect to the wiſhes" of his faithful Com- 
mons, by removing every obſtacle to the ſormation of ſuch an Adminiſtra- 
tion as the Houſe of Commons had declared to be requiſite. To this the 
King again replied in terms happily adapted to. the oocaſion men- 
tioning © his recent endeavors. to unite in the public ſervice; on a fair 
and equal footing, thoſe whoſe joint efforts / might have a tendency 
to put an end to the unhappy diviſions and diſtractions of the country; 


" nevertheleſs, that there was no ſpecific charge or te ſug- 
6. 14 © 3 geſted 
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geſted agulnſt his preſent Miniſters and that numbers of his ſubjects had BOOK xv. 
erpreſſed to him in the warmeſt manner their ſatisfaction at the late by a 
changes. Under theſe circumſtances he truſted his faithful Commons 

would not wiſh that the eſſential offices of Executive Government ſhould 

be vacated until fuch a plan of union as he had called for, and they had 

yen out, Wurd be carried into effect.” 1 


on the 1ſt day of March ont emacs W rn th was 3 and carried, 
but by a {till ſmaller majority, in which the Houſe © humbly beſought his 
Majeſty. that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to lay the fouudation of a 
ſtrong and ſtable Government, by the previous removal of his preſent Mi- 
_ niſters.” | To. this the King replied in the ſame mild and firm language 
repeating, that no charge had been brought againſt his preſent Miniſters ; 
and adding this remarkable obſervation, that if there were any juſt 
ground for their removal, it ought to be equally a reaſon for not admitting 
them as a part aL that nde and united . which is ſtateed 
to be requiſite.“ 20 N 


Aadreſfes having been unavailingly tried, Mr. Fox in the following 
week moved a REPRESENTATION to the Crown, which at great length, 
and in energetic language, ſtated . the dangerous and pernicious tendency 
of thoſe meaſures and maxims by which a new ſyſtem of Executive Go- 
vernment had. been ſet up; which wanting the confidence of that Houſe, 
and acting in defiance to their reſolutions, muſt prove at once inadequate 
by its inefficiency to the neceſſary objects of government, and dangerous 
by its example to the liberties of the people. The motion was carried by 
a MAJoriTy of ons. And here the conteſt may be ſaid to have termi- 
nated ; for the Mutiny Bill being brought forward on the following day, 
March 9 ; Mr. Fox, perceiving himſelf deſerted by many of his partiſans, 
abandoned his original intention of moving its poſtponement, as a ſe- 
curity againſt a ſudden and premature diſſolution. The univerſal ſenſe of The Nation 


declares in fa- 


the nation in faror of the new Miniſters, which could no longer be denied, vor of the 
was aſcribed to an unparalleled delufion ; but Mr. Fox diſclaiming any in- un. 


tention | of obſtructing the ſupplies, a diſſolution was faid to be in the 
Iiz higheſt 
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v BOOK xv. higheft degree indefenſible. Little regard, however: was paid * the argu- 
8 ments of the Oppoſition again, a meaſure ſo evidently to the advantage 
reer of the preſent Miniſters; and on the-24th of March the Parliament was 

pPprorogued, and the next day diſſolved by 3 and 1 | 
— ment conyened tg meet on the Nan 1 ne An mi, bend 
The influence of the Crown We now - ena with the indfination 
and independent intereſt of the country, at the general election the effect 
produced was prodigious. The Cos LIT NIS TS, even thoſe who once 
ſtood highest! in the eſtimation of the public, were almoſt every where 
thrown out: Lord John Cavendiſh for the city, Mr. Foljambe, the heir of 
Sir George Saville, for the county, of Vork; General Conway, for Bury; 
Mr. Coke, for Norfolk ; Mr. Halſey, for Hertfordſhire; Mr. Townſhend, 
for Cambridge Udweclity' and Mr. Erſkine, for Portſmouth. Mr. Fox 
himſelf, to the ſurpriſe of all, had a clear and great majority om the poll 
for Weſtminſter, though the High Bailiff by a ſeandalous partiality refuſed 
to make the return in his favor for which an action was ſubſequently 
brought by Mr. Fox, in the Court. of Ving Bench, and a verdict with 


large damages obtained. 


"% 


Meeting of the The King in his opening ſpeech expreſſed “ great ſatisfaction at meet- 

pendent ing his Parliament at this time, after having recurred in ſo important a 
moment to the ſenſe of his people. He entertained a juſt, and confident 
reliance that they were animated by the ſame ſentiments of loyalty and at- 
tachment to the Conſtitution which had been ſo fully manifeſted in every 
part of the kingdom. He recommended to their moſt ſerious conſideration 
to frame ſuitable proviſions for the good government of our poſſeſſions in 
the Eaſt Indies. Upon this ſubject Parliament would not loſe ſight of 
the effect which the meaſures they adopted might have on our own Conſti- 
tution, and our deareſt intereſts at home.“ The addreſs propoſed on this 
occaſion contained ſtrong expreſſions of approbation reſpecting the late 


g diſſolution, which Lord Surry on the ground of unanimity moved to 
| omit. But Mr. Pitt declared, 7 that much as he was convinced of the im- 
| 9 


1 5 


a onses M1 - ka 


portance of unanimity, he would not purchaſe an hollow unanimity by BOOK XV. 
paſſing over a great conſtitutional meaſure which the circumſtances of the 1707. 
times had made neceflary and wiſe, and which had given the moſt entire 
ſatisfaction to every part of the kingdom.“ On this point, therefore, 

the Houſe divided, and the amendment of the Earl of Surry was re- 

jected by a majority of 76 voices; ſo that the diſſolution appeared to Triumph of 
have completely anſwered its intended purpoſe, and from this period 2 
Mr. Pitt may be regarded as the conſtitutional and efficient Miniſter of 
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State of Parties. Proceedings relative to the Weſtminſter Return. Motion 
of Mr. Sawbridge for an Enquiry into the State of the Repreſentation. Mr. 

Pitt's ſecond India Bill. Zeal of Mr. Burke for the Reform of Abuſes in 

India. Bill for #he Prevention of Smuggling. Commutation Act. King's 
Debts a fourth Time diſcharged. Reftoration of the Forfeited Eftates in 

Scotland. Short Interval of Happineſs and Repoſe. State of Ireland. 
National Convention held at Dublin. Mr. Flood's Motion for a Reform 
of Parliament. Mr. Flood's ſecond Motion of Reform. Triumph of the 
Court. State of the Iriſh Commerce. Second National Convention. Com- 
mercial Propoſitions moved by Mr. Orde. Mr. Flood's third Motion of 
Reform. Farther Proceedings on the Weſftminfter Return. Mr. Pitt's 
ultimate Plan of Parliamentary Reform. Beneficial Regulations of Office.. 
Shop Tur. Unjuf# Impofition on Hawkers and Pedlars. Iriſh Propo- 
 frtions introduced into the Engliſh Houſe of Commons. Iriſh Propofitions 
altered and new-modelled. Their final Rejection by the Iriſh Parliament. 
Portification Project of the Duke of Richmond. Mr. Pitt's Plan for re- 
 deemig the National Debt. King's Debts a ffth Time diſcharged. Mo- 
tron by Sir Watkin Lewes for a Repeal of the Shop Tax. Humane Ai. 

tempi for the Relief of Hawkers and. Pedlars, Wine Exciſe Bill. Eaft 
India Regulations. Mr. Haſtings formally. accuſed by Mr. Burke. Mr. 
Haſtings's premature and arrogant Defence. Deciſion in favor of Mr. 
Haſtings reſpacting the Robilla War. Deciſon agam/t Mr. Haſtings on 
the Benares Charge. Prantic Attempt to afſaſſmate the King. Con- 
vention with Spain relative to: the Moſquito Settlements. Seffion of Par- 
hament—Debates on the Commercial Treaty with France. Conſolidation 


BOOK 
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State of parties. 


FEE eſtabliſhed appellations of Ware and Ton x, as deſeriptive of 

the two grand political parties which under theſe or equivalent 
terins of diſtinction will doubtleſs ſubſiſt ſo long as the preſent Conſtitu- 
tion of Government ſhall remain, though greatly changed from their 
original ſignification, it would nevertheleſs be faſtidious to reject. The 
gradations of ſentiment and prineiple which mark their progreſs it is how- 
cver of indiſpenſable importance occaſionally to ſpecify. The principles 
of Whiggiſm may indeed in this reſpect be faid to have gained a complete 
triumph over thoſe of the antient Tories, inaſmuch as the once favorite 
maxims of Toryiſm—paſſive obedience, non. reſiſtance, and the divine 
and iudefeaſible right of monarchy—have fallen into general contempt. 
Nor can any doctrines bearing the moſt diſtant analogy to theſe monſtrous 
abſurdities be now maintained, without the uſe of ſach artificial and am- 
biguous phraſeology as, however magnificent in ſound and ſhow, ſhall 
vaniſh from the touch of reaſon as miſts and vapors from the 


ſun, 


Agreeably then to the vieiſſitudes which have in a long ſeries of event- 
ful years taken place in the views and ſentiments of the oppoſing partics 
of the State, a Wmic muſt now be underſtood to mean a man who, in 
addition to the ſpeculative-principles of liberty civil and religious which 
have deſcended to him from his anceſtors, entertains a lively and well- 
founded jealouſy leſt the prerogative of the Crown ſhould, in conſequence 
of the prodigious increaſe. of its influence, ultimately abſorb the whole 
power and authority of the other branches of the Government, and with 
them the liberties of the nation. at large, in its vaſt and tremendous vortex. 

| ; A modern 
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of the Cuſtoms. Poft-horſe Tur farmed. My. Fox's Motion for the Re- 
FPeieeal of the Shop-tax... Mr. Beaufay's Motion for the | Repeal of the Tal. 
Application for Payment of the Prince of Wales's Debts. Charge againſt 
Mr. Haſtings reſpecting the Begums of Oude. Perruckabad Charge. 
Charge reſpecting Contracts. + Charge nelativs to Fyzoola Khan. Charge 
reſpedding Preſents. Charge relative to the Revenues. 


Mr. Haſtings im- 
peached at the Bar of the Houſe of Lords. + Sei 


noon-day 


* 


* 
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Anda Whig acknowledges. and deeply regrets the improvidence of 
his anceſtors in contributing, by the facility of their compliances, to the 
accumulation of an immenſe public debt, and the eſtabliſhment of a ſtand- 
ing army, both of which are yet in a ſtate alarmingly progreſſive. He 
can ſcarcely forgive. thoſe extravagant ebullitions of loyalty which could 
ſacriſioe the moſt ſacred principles of the Conſtitution to the intereſt or 
ambition of the reigning family, in prolonging by a moſt unjuſtifiable 


* 
« wn 
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ſtretch of power the exiſtence of Parliaments to a term of dangerous du- 


ration, and in furniſhing to a Miniſter little ſcrupulous of expedients, and 
regardleſs of conſequences, the means of univerſal and unbounded cor- 
ruption. Whatever palliations of the fatal ſyſtem then adopted, the pe- 
culiarity of that Miniſter's ſituation, and the ſituation of the country at 
large in a political view, might then afford, had, it was affirmed, been 
long ſince entirely at an end; but the ſame ſyſtem is nevertheleſs reſo- 
lutely/ and uninterruptedly purſued, recovering Antæus:like from u 


N or e fall * renewed ang redoubled . 


7 the Aue 3 3 * wa Tories, pr Race the ria ny of 
thoſe who long/ entertained a moſt inveterate enmity againſt the family 
upon Ithe/throne, and who from motives not of the pureſt patriotiſm ye- 


hemently oppoſed in the former reigns the unconſtitutional meaſures of 


the Whigs, having at length entirely ſhaken off their old attachments, and 
being taken into favor and inveſted with power under the marked and 


too partial protection oſ the Court, ſuddenly became its open and zealous 


advocates combining, as far as the ſpirit of the times would admit, the 
ſpeculative errors of one party with the practical errors of the other. The 
neceſſity of ſtrengthening the prerogative of the Monarch, and of ſupport- 
ing the bie xv of the Cxown, was from this time. the inceſſant theme 
of their argument and declamation. Conceſſions and indulgenoies were 
in their eſtimation things incompatible with the majeſty of the regal cha- 
racter. The high, harſh, and peremptory tone of Aurnoxirx uniformly 
marked every act of Government under the almoſt conſtant predominance 
of this dangerous faction during the preſent reign, from the commitment 
of a printer, or the proſecution of: a libeller, to thoſe meaſures of provo- 
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This party, now grown e md e a hy an e return 
of proſperity, aſſumed with oſtentatious audacity the appellation of the 
Kine's FRIENDS; in which novel capacity they hefitated not to give their 
eager and ardent ſupport to thoſe meaſures of Court policy which had been 
ever reprobated by the Tories of elder days as in the higheſt degree per- 
nicious and unconſtitutional.” The s AN Art; io long the theme 
of their invective and reproach, was now affirmed to be neceſſary for the 
preſervation of the national tranquillity ; the publie debt was pronounced 
a public benefit; the connection with Hanover was borierdble and uſeful; 
the influence of the Crown was the happy means of conſolidating the har- 
mony of the different branches of Government; à long Parliament was 
ſaid to be attended with no ſuch inconvenient 'conſequences as had been 
previouſly and erroneouſly apprehended ; and every attempt to reſtore 


that equality in the repreſentation, or rather to remove thoſe glaring in- 


equalities ſo inconfiſtent with the ſpirit of the Conſtitution and the practice 
of former ages, was oppoſed and rejected by them in terms of unbounded 
obloquy and deteſtation, as leading to nothing leſs than the abſolute ſub- 
verſion of Government. They profeſſed on all 6ccafionsitheir dread of 
innovation and novelty not adverting to the conſtant deelaration of the 
antient Tories, that the things to which they objected were themſelves 
innovations wholly extraneous to the Conſtitution and that they who 


merely wifhed to reſtore were moſt unjuſtly-accuſed of a fondnefs for inno- 


vation, or a dangerous propenſity to tamper mne * Conflitution ny w 
ing new ans hazardous enen BM 5 wt | B 
Although the high and Mendes noticns onee- enen, ee 
the auTHORITY of the Cyvrcn had, in common with the old opinions 
relative to Civil Government, gradually fallen into diſrepute, the Tories 
of the preſent reign have been invariably characterized by the ſtrength of 


| their attachment to the Eccleſiaſtical Eſtabliſhment, which they are de- 


lighted to applaud and extol as a . of purity and perſection. Any 
=  Faggeſtions 


. 
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ſoggeliions ofthe expedieney of a reform in the Church; whether i in rela- zookr 
tion to the irtegularities of its diſoipline, or the errors of its doctrine as ex» XVI. 
hibitechin'# ſet of oblolete and unintelligible articles of faith; are received 27 
by this claſa bf men with a ſort of horror, as leading to foul ſuſpicions of 
ſectarian herefy or atheiſtical profaneneſs ; while the Diſſenters of all de- 
nominatibus are · on the oontrary viewed by them with eyes of jealouſy and 
hatred; und aſſiduouſly beld up on all occafions as the inveterate enemies 

of at leaſt one part of the Conſtitution, and as the doubtful friends at beſt 

of the other: and every idea of enlarging the limits of the toleration al- 

lowed them by daw, and much more of extending to them the common 
privileges of citiaens, — ——_— MN n with mtv 


n * MAYS ant $4 : 0 L* : Fats 3 1 
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» The r ſets now ſubſiſting in England are the er eee Indepen- 


gents, Baptiſts, and Q Quakers. In the laſt century the Preſbyterians, differing little or nothing 
from the National Church in articles of: Faith” or pornts of doctrine, and admitting almoſt uni- 
verſally epiſcopal government to be riot agreeable to the primitive model, were yet highly 
offended at the retention of fo great a Part of the Romih ritual—her feaſts, her faſts, her 
veſtments, and her ceremonies. A coafortalty wir cheſe they regarded as unlawfully ſym- 
bolizing with Popery—as an alarming and finfut advance towards Atitichriſtianiſm and Tdo- 
latry. When it was deemed neceſſary dr ex peche ent, at Least by the Long Parliament, i in the 
courſe of the civil wars to 'call- Ta the aſſiſtance of the Scortih nation, the Engliſh Prefbyte- 
rians embraced the Scottiſh Covenant as" the Indilpenlable condition of attaining it and 
Epiſcopacy being rejected in all its forms and modifications, the Scottiſh model or platform 
of government and diſcipline by claſſes and aſſemblies was adopted and eftabliſhed/through- 
out the kingdom. The Independents in a ſhort time totally ſupplanting the Preſbyterians, 
the new mode of worſhip fell into contempt—chis dariug and military feet affirming e each 

| ſeparate church or congregation to poſſeſs a power over its own members, complete and 
independent of all other or ſuperior Jurifdiction; thus, as the Hiſtorian Neale obſerves, 
« ſtriking at the main principles. of the hierarchy.” This opinion naturally led to the novel | ; 
and noble principle firſt introduced by them of an untverfal and unlimited toleration. - .  _- 
long feries, of years the points of reſemblance and Uiffimilarity | between theſe two ſects are 
much changed. The Piſſenters of all denominations are now agreed as to che non- exiſtence 
of ar any "higher, ecclehaltical authority founded on Seriprute* or primitive antiquity than that 
of an individual Church or bose 8 — n—and'the difference now coufiſts entirely in oppoſirig 
; formulas of faith—the Independent Congregations adhering ſtrictly * the Calviniſtic | or 
orthodox ſyſtem, a and the Preſbyterians deviating into a wide field of Jatitudinarianiſm and 
Herely, branching 1 into all the theological diſtinctions of n Arianifm, Socinfaniſm, 


Ke, The Diſſenters of the latter denominations have indeed of Tate Years chofen to deolinc 
nns Thy | altogether 
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Buy theſe gtand dd leading features are the oppoſite parties uf the pre- 
ſent reign elearly diſeriminated; and whether theſe parties ſhall continue 


to be known under the eſtabliſhed denominations of Whig and Tory, whe- 


ther by tbe appellations of Court and Country, King's Friends or Patriots, 
is of little importance, ſo that the terms be diſtinctly deſined and generally 
underſtood; although in different individuals theſe different ſyſtems will 
of courſe be blended and n _ all ITE tints and — of 
moral and men wr SEE ad jwoaty ous pul” - 
Angi en $60 Beal OY TOTO Dig t £4: | 
No ſooner had the Whigs, denn long! and eee "i 
their antagoniſts the Tories from the helm, and ſound themſelves: in full 
poſſeſſion of the powers of Government and the confidence of the People, 
than, in conſequence of the unfortunate — and ſubſequent 
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altogether the appellation: of Preſbyterians, as conveying fnce the days of vB udibrax ; ideas of 
cant, grimace, and enthufiaſm, by no means charaReriſtic of theſe ſceptical, reaſoning, and 
philoſophical ſcQs; and have aimed to appropriate to themſelves the ſimple and dignified 
title of Chriſtian Unitarians. The Baptiſts, or, as they are more, uſually and ſamewhat invi- 
diouſly ſtyled, the Anabapriſts, differ no leſs widely among themſelves as to ſpeculative points 
of doctrine, and have no common centre of union as a ſe& but in their rejection of the rite of 
baptiſm as it has been cuſtomarily praQtiſed i in the Chriſtian Church in all Aages—confining i it 
to adult Chriſtians in the mode of immerſion only. The Quakers, contrary to a prevalent 
but very erroneous opinion, are unqueſtionably-ſincere believers in Chriſtianity, although i it is 
certain that a great diverſity of ſentiments ſubſiſis among them as well as other profeſſors of 


Chriſtianity reſpecting the doctrines inculcated by it. But this benevolent and pacific ſect 


wiſely lay much more ſtreſs on the ſpirit and temper of the religion they. profeſs, than on any 
peculiar dogmas of faith. And though it is their characteriſtie policy to withdraw from the 
public gaze, they have invariably, fince the firſt fervors of the frantic zeal which for a ſhort 
period actuated or rather poſſeſſed them expired, diſtinguiſhed themſclves by an enlightened 
and active zeal in the cauſe. of univerſal chanity,: humanity, and freedom both civil and reli- 


gious. The Moravians conſtitute a fifth ſect, in national and political view almoſt too in- 


ſignificant for mention. They had their origin in Germany within the preſent century—the 


famous Count Zinzendorf being their head and firft founder. Notwithſtanding the ſpirit of 


. fanaticiſm, and, if they are not heavily calumniated, of immorality, which marked their earlier 


ſages of progreſſion, they are now known only a as an humble, quiet, and induſtrious people, 
little connected with the community at large, ſubmiſſyely obedient i in religious matters to 
thoſe whom they regard as their ſpiritual ſuperiors, and in civil concerns to the Government 
of the country under whoſe protection they live, with lite ons or ability to enter into 
any ſpeculative inveſtigation of theſe ee rothel >a 15 
1 © 15 | ic 
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. taht: broken and divided j' and each BOOK 
diviſion was under the neceſſity of ſtrengthening. itſelf by forming new. ebe P 


and dangerous connections with their former opponents. On the ſeceſ- 
ſion of Mr. Fox, the Earl of Shelburne called in the aid, though in a 
ſome what covert manner, of the Jenkinſon party; and white a fair pro- 
ſpect of ſupplanting that nobleman in a ſhort time occurred, Mr. Fox 


ſcrupled not, to the aſtoniſhment and indignation of the kingdom, publicly 


to-coaleſce with Lord North and his numerous partiſans. The Earl of 
Shelburne having been far more guarded in his previous declarations, as 
well as his ſubſequent political aſſociations, eſcaped the obloquy which 
attended the more flagrant inconſiſtency of his once popular rival; who, 
by openly connecting himſelf with that individual Minifter of the Crown 
whom he had ſo long and ſo ſucceſsfully labored: to vilify and diſgrace, 
bad for ever forfeited hi —_ tothe: en dee bee 9 * 1 
nne | „ BIRTHS, $6 | 


'On the diſiniſlic on of 15 Coalition es Mr. _— the head of 
the new Miniſtry, was in a manner compelled, like his predeceſſor Lord 
Shelburne, to admit no inconſiderable proportion of the Tories to ſhare in 
the honors and emoluments of Government; and the nation, equally 
enraged at the Whigs and the Tories of the Coalition, willingly excuſed 
the re· admiſſion of thoſe Members of the Old Tory Adminiſtration who 
could plead the recent merit of inveighing RY the rad and of _ 
Ms n. Bill of Mr. Fox. 3 33:4, 


1 


Nom this midtir 01 if Toryiſn' in hed new Adminiſtration; he 
leſs, the moſt pernicious and direful conſequences have ultimately re- 
ſulted. The reign of the preſent Monarch has indeed been diſtinguiſhed 
by a ſtrange and dreadſul fatality; and the deplorable infatuation almoſt 
inyariably actuating the National Councils, and which has been pro- 
ductive of ſuch mighty miſchiefs, may well appear to the contemplative 


and philoſophie mind penetrating beyond the dark cloud which bounds 


the view of common obſervers - the deſtined means of accompliſhing the 
* apd ee purpoſes of that wiſdom in compariſon with which 
the 
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B'IQ>K tlie higheſt huinan ſagacity is as weakneſs and ſaly But. theſe are re- 
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ee Aſter the divificin which — place on the addreſs, and which d 

Weſtminſter Adel d the complete triumph of the new Miniſtry, the buſineſs which 

N chiefly for a time occupicd the attention of the Houſe ant of the Public, 

was the complaint ſtated by Mr. Fox reſpecting the! conduct of the High: 

Bailiff of Weſtminſter, who had dbſtinately and daringly refuſed to make 

the return in his favor, although he had upon the face of the poll a ma- 

jority of 235 votes. Mr. Fox, however, was not deprived of his ſeat in 

Parliament by this infamous procedure, being, through the intereſt of 
bis friend Sir Thomas Dundas, choſen Member ſor the Borough of Kirk- 
wall, in the Orkneys; on which occaſion Mr. Pitt, in the height of his 
exultation, gratified his feelings by a ſarcaſtical delineation of his anta- 

goniſt, as a man on whom a ſort of ſentence of baniſhment had paſſed 
who had been driven by the efforts of patriotic indignation as an exile from 
his native clime, and forced — Wert ane . and a 

mee lrrohibe oi on timbb Ol awd. 
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0n tho — of May's reſolution was 8 by lr L 1055 late dee 
—— * that the High Bailiff of Weſtminfter on the day upon which 
the writ of election expired ought to have returned two citizens to ſerve 
in Parliament for that city.” A violent debate enſued; and the previous 
queſtion having been moved by Sir Lloyd Kenyon, it was ordered that 
the High Bailiff ſhould attend the Houſe on the day ſollowing. The ſole 
pretext on which that officer reſted his defence was, that, having ground 
to ſuſpect the validity of many votes taken in the courſe of a poll of ſix 
weeks duration, he had granted a ſcrutiny, till the termination of which he 
could not in conſcience make the return. To this an obvious and decifive 
anſwer preſented itſelf. - The ſcrutiny is nothing more than a revifion of 
the poll by the returning officer; and if ſuch revifion is not, and cannot 
be, completed previous to the period at which the writ is returnable, the 
officer is bound, by the nature of „ and the tenor of his oath, to 
make 


a — 
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make the return agreeably to the poll as it was actually taken. For if BO OR 
vague preſumptions of the nature now alleged were admitted as juſt cauſes . XVI., 
of proeraſtination, elections would be throw entirely into the hands of 1984. 
the returning offioer, who, if gained over by the Court, might ſor any in- 9 
definite term prevent thoſe who were obnoxious to the Adminiſtration 
for the time being from taking their ſeats in Parliament; and the repre- 
ſentation of the kingdom would be thus rendered flagrantly corrupt, par- 
tial, and imperfect. Had the High Bailiff really felt thoſe /cruples of con- 
ſcience by which he pretended to be thus embarraſſed, the law of Parlia- 
ment allowed him to include all the candidates in the ſame return, which 
would at onee have transferred the taſk and burden of the decifion from 
his own conſcience to the conſcience of the Houſe. Aſter long pleadings 
by counſel at the bar of the Houſe on either part, the motion was re- 
vewecdd, e that the High Bailiff be directed forthwith to make the return.“ 
To the diſgrace of the new Adminiſtration, this motion was vehemently 
oppoſed, and on a diviſion finally negatived the ayes being 117, the noes 
195. It was then moved and carried, “ that the High Bailiff do proceed 
in the ſerutiny with all practieable difpateh.” Thus was this buſineſs laid 
at reſt during the preſent ſeſſion; but the character of the new Miniſter 
ſuffered, in eonſequence of the part which he took in the conduct of it, 
am indelible ſtain. Though as yet of years immatare and unhacknied in 
the ways of men, he was indighantly perceived capable with alacrity and 
eagerneſs: to juſtify injuſtice, and to SPY nnn feet Eee * 
ment ol 1 eee . 21 | Lr 


On Y e6th of yes a motion Ane — Mr. Alderinim Savibridge; g 
and ſeconded by Mr. Alderman Newnham, both of them repreſentatives an enquiry inte 
of the City of London, that a Committee be appointed to enquire into the the bre. 
preſent tate of the repreſentatibn of the Commons of Great Britain in Par- 1. 
liametit.” The meafure itſelf had the concurrence' and ſupport of Mr. 

Fit, though the ned / Miniſter proſeſſed iu the uſual language of Miniſters | 
that the ame was improper ; and indeed the motion appears to have been 
caleulated and deſigned ruthef to emburrais the Miniſter than to promote 


l Mr. Dundas, who bad ſupported the former propo- 
| 6 ſition 
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Book fition'of Mr. Pitt, luckily-found-a diſtin ion which enabled him to oppoſe 
0 XVI. , the preſent motion, without in the leaſt diminiſhing his reputation for 
1784, conſiſteney. His objection was, that the Committee now moved for was 

a ſelect Committee, whereas the Committee | for which he had formerly 


voted was a Committee of the whole Houſe. On the. Alien, upon the 


W e * the numbers were 201 to nn N and t 
n 
3 The grand buſineſs of the oreſent ſe ſelkon, en was the; . 
Bill. of a plan for the future government of India. For this purpoſe Mr. Pitt 


on the 6th of July brought in a bill, founded on the general principles of 
that rejected by the former Parliament, and to which the Company had 
now given their ſlow and reluctant aſſent. By this bill a Boazp of Cox- 
TROL, compoſed of a certain number of Commiſfioners of the rank of Privy 
Counſellors, was eſtabliſhed, the members of which were to be appointed 
by the King, and removable at his pleaſure. This Board was authorized 
to check, ſuperintend, and control the civil and military government and 
revenue of the Company. The diſpatches tranſmitted. by the Court of 
Directors to the different Prefidencies were to be previouſly ſubjected to 
the inſpection of the Superior Board, and counter- ſigned by them; and 
the Directors were enjoined to pay due obedience. to the orders of the 
Board, touching civil and military government and revenues; and in caſe 
ſuch orders do at any time in the opinion of the Directors relate to points 
not connected therewith, they are empowered to appeal to his Majeſty in 
Council, whoſe deciſion is declared final. The bill moreover enacted, 
that the appointment of the Court of Directors to the office of Governor- 
General, Preſident, or Counſellor in the different Preſidencies, ſhall be 
ſubject to the approbation and recall of his Majeſty. As to the zemindars, 
or great hereditary land- holders of India, who had been violently diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed of their property, and who, agreeably to the generous and deciſive 
, tenor of Mr. Fox's bill, were to have been univerſally and peremptorily 
reinſtated in their zemindaries, the preſent bill provided only that an en- 
quiry ſhould be inſtituted in order to reſtore ſuch as ſhould appear to have 
been irregularly and unjuſtly deprived. Laſtly, an high tribunal. was 
created for the trial of Indian delinquents, conſiſting of three Judges, one 
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from each Court, of four Peers and n Members of dhe Houſe! of Com- B g9 K 
mons, ho were authorizedito judge without appeal to award in caſe of — , 


conviction the puniſliments of fine and imptiſonment— and to declare the 
party convicted incapable of ſerving the Eaſt India Company. [Theſe 


were the grand and leading ſeatures of the bill, and the moſt tranſient 


obſervation ſuſſiced to ſhew that the objectionable parts of Mr. Fox's bill 
had been anz iouſly and completely avoided. The management of their 
commercial concerns was leſt in the hands of the Company, who, were 
diveſted only of that political power which they had ſo groſsly abuſed, and 
_ of that oivil/ authority to the due exerciſe of which they were ſo manifeſtly 
incompetent, - And this authority was not transferred to perſons who, like 
the Commiſſioners of Mr, Fox, might attempt to eſtabliſh an unconſtitu- 
tional-influence in Parliament, not merely independent of, but in direct 
oppoſition to, the regular and conſtitutional authority of the Crown; but 
n the effort to ſteer clear of the rock of Scylla, it was evident: that Mr. 
Pitt had plunged into the gulph of Charybdis, and that by this bill a vaſt 
acceſſion: of influence reſulted to the Crown, already poſſeſſing a dan- 
gerous, ſormidable and nen mne over the other branches of 
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Mr. n. with his uſual | W of diſcrimination, ee the mk 
and exceptionable parts of this bill, although the utmoſt energy of his elo- 
quence was found inadequate to excite the general attention of the public 
to the merits or demerits of the meaſure in queſtion prepoſſeſſed as they 


now almoſt univerſally were in favor of the Miniſter with whom it ori- 


ginated, and in whom they placed the moſt entire and unlimited confi- 
dence. Mr. Fox urged with great force and animation, that this bill eſta- 
bliſhed a weak and inefficient government, by dividing its powers. To 
the one Board belonged the privilege of ordering and contriving meaſures; 
10 the other, that of carrying them into execution. It was a ſyſtem of 


dark intrigue and deluſive art. By the negative veſted in the Conimiſ- 


fioners; the CHAR TERED RIGHTS:of the Company, on which ſuch ſtreſs 
Had been laid, were inſidioufly undermined and virtually annihilated. If 
it were right to veſt ſuch powers in a Board of Privy Counſellors, let it be 
Vor- III. Ll 9 gs done 
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B ht” OK done explicitly and openly, and ſhew the Company amt the world; that 

VI. , what they dared to do they dated to juſtiſy. Foutided on principles ſo he. 

I terogeneous, how could ſuch a government be other than the conftant 

victim of internal diſtraction? The appeal allowed from the decifions of 

the Board of Control to the Privy Council was affirmed by Mr. Fox to 

be palpably nugatory and ridiculous. The bill he had introduced; exhi- 

bited at the firſt bluſh the features of openneſs, faitneſs and reſponſibility, 

The preſent plan was full of darkneſs and diſguiſe. In a covert und con- 

_ realed mode, an immenſe patronage was transferred to the Cron, which, 

inſtead of correcting abuſes, opened a door to every ſpecies: of colluſion 

and corruption. It was calculated to eſtabliſh an Indian government of 

the iſland of Great Britain. Againſt the clauſes of the bill reſpecting the 

zemindars, Mr. Fox entered his ſtrongeſt proteſt. The zemindars ought, 

in his opinion, to be rated by a fixed rule of paſt periods, and not of a 

vague and indefinite future enquiry. - The new tribunal Mr. Fox ſtigma- 

tized as a ſcreen for delinquents ; as a palpable and unconſtitutional vio- 

lation of the facred right of Trial by Jury. Since no man was to be tried 

but on the accuſation of the Company or the Attorney-General, he bad 

only to conciliate Government in order to his remaining in periect ſecu- 

rity. It was a part of the general ſyſtem of deception and deluſion, and 

he would venture to pronounce it a © Bed of Juſtice,” where juſtice would 

for ever ſleep. On the motion of commitment, the numbers were ayes 

276, noes 61 ; and it was carried in triumph to the Houſe of Peers, where, 

after an oppoſition vigorous in point of exertion,  but'feeble in regard of 

numbers, the bill paſſed Auguſt 9, 1784. It was accompanied by a pro- 

teſt, in which it was ſeverely branded as a meaſure ineffectual in its pro- 

5 55 viſions, unjuſt in its inquifitorial ſpirit, and unconſtitutional in its mp 
abolition of the Trial by Jury. jk Das: | 


Teal of Mr. Am hoes ah had chiefly Jiſtinzuiſhed themfelies, in-the inveſli- 
Burke for the gation of Indian affairs, and whoſe indignation had been moſt ſtrongly 


reform of 


= awakened at the diſcovery of the enormous oppreſſion. exerciſed in thoſe 
diſtant regions, was Mr. Burke. Agreeably, indeed, to the general caſt: 
of his character and genius, Mr. n ˙ that: 
extenſive: 
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indefatigable attention, was obſcured and rendered in a great meaſure 
nſcleſs, and even pernicious, by the violence of his paſſions, and the ob- 
ſtinacy of his prejudices. Not ſatisfied with exhibiting facts ſufficiently 
atrocious in their own nature in the ſimple garb of truth, Mr. Burke was 
eager upon all occaſions to impreſs the public mind, and heighten the 
general effect, by all the arts of rhetorical amplification and embelliſn- 
ment. 80 little of philoſophy, however, entered into the oratory of this 


famous ſpeaker, that the effect produced upon the public mind was di- 


rectly oppoſite to that which he himſelf expected and intended. Amidſt 
the blaze of declamation, and the thunders of invective, the ingenuous 
enquirer after TzvTH' found it inſuperably difficult to aſcertain with pre- 
ciſion thoſe points on which the charge of criminality reſted. To the moſt 
careleſs obſerver, it was apparent that in numerous inſtances fats were 


diſtorted and diſguiſed ; that the moſt invidious conſtruction was inva- 


riably annexed even to the moſt indifferent actions; that every thing was 
ſeen through the medium of falſe ahd artificial colorings ; that the dig- 


niſied candor which gives weight to an accuſation was wholly wanting. 


His calmneſs was ſettled rancor; his warmth, the phrenſy of rage and re- 
venge. Mr. Burke had long fingled out Mr, Haſtings, late Governor 


General of India, as the object of his moſt furious attacks; but from the 


circumſtances now enumerated, the feelings of the public were in a con- 
ſiderable degree excited in his favor. . Added to this, the ſucceſſes of the 
late war in India, contraſted with the defeats and diſaſters ſuſtained by 
the nation in all other parts of the globe, caſt a certain ſplendor around 
the character of Mr. Haſtings, who had acquired the popular appellation 


of the Saviour of India ; while to appreciate the real merits of his long and 


eventful adminiſtration required a ſagacity and diligence of reſearch for 
which the inclination and ability were, to ſpeak in general terms, equally 
wanting. Mr. Burke had alſo entirely Joſt the degree of credit which be 

once poſſeſſed with the public, by Randivg forward as the avowed adyo- 
cate and champion of the deteſted Coalition, of which he was indeed more 
than ſuſpected to have been the original projector, although the bitterneſs 
of bis former inyeRives againſt the late Miniſter Lord North could not be 
: 214 | L1lz2 exceeded 
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exceeded by his moſt virulent: effuſions againſt the more recent object of 
his intemperate abuſe, Mr. Haſtings.” In a word, Mr. Burke appeared in 

the view of the public at this period, as a man of talents indeed, but totally 
deſtitute of judgment, and even of principle; who, actuated by pride, 


ſpleen, and ambition, affected to aſſume the elevated character of a C1- 


CERO dragging a delinquent of the firſt magnitude a VxR RES to public 
Juſtice : while Mr. Haſtings, on the other hand, was regarded as a man 
deſerving highly of his country, and who had from ſecret and ſiniſter mo- 
tives become ns mn 8 on an an os __ un mm 
eution, _ 9 | f 


Farly in July, the Miniſter, Mr. Pitt, dani the Houſe with the 
arrival of Sir Elijah Impey, Chief Judge of the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture at Bengal, who had been recalted by the King, in conformity to an 
Addreſs of that Houſe. Mr. Burke upon this remarked, that the reſolu- 
tions upon the ſubject were originally moved and feconded by Sir Adam 
Ferguſon and General Smith, who were not members of the preſent Par- 
liament. The charge againſt the delinquent in queſtion having already 
received the ſanction of that Houſe; it might be proper to proceed againſt 
him by impeachment. For his own part; however, he totally declined 
taking the lead in this buſineſs. What hope could he, a ſolitary and un- 
aſſiſted individual, entertain of ſucceſs, when the Nobleman now prefiding 
in the Houfe of Peers had expreſsly declared, in relation to the Reports in 
which the proceedings originated, that he regarded them no more than the 
romance oſ Robinſon Crufoe ? He therefore earneſtly recommended it 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as the chief conductor and repreſen- 
tative of the Executive Government, to enforce the refolutions of that 
Houſe relating to Sir Elijah Impey. But Mr. Pitt totally; and in the 


moſt unequivocal terms, declined any concern in the affair. This was 


not the only indication of a fixed determination in the preſent Miniſtry to 
diſcountenance all Judicial” ee e of n eee 8 
in India. ! | #4 % odio ts; Dies =; 


on the 28th of July, Mr. Burke moved, That the House . 
* a e 
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itſelf into a Cntaitiac to enquire into the facts. Kated, in the different 
Reports belatiye to India. He aſſerted, that his character was at ſtake. 
If, as had been ſuggeſted, the Reports were mere fables, they were indeed 
calumnies of the moſt bold and unprincipled nature, and he himſelf was. 


an infamous calumniator. The two ſets of Reports originating from the 
different Committees acknowledged as their pareiits Mr. Dundas and him 
ſell. The Right Honorable Gentleman had indeed ſeen the drawn ſcy- 


mitar lifted up to divide and deſtroy his offspring without diſeovering any 
ſymptom of emotion. ; But the ſpectacle was toO horrid: for his | feelings.. 


He wiſhed: to intercept the arm of the executioner, and to receive the 


bloody and flagitious ſtroke in his own; perſon: Adſum. qui feci, ex- 
claimed the orator, © in mie convertite ferrum “ In contempt tet? this inn 
of eloquence, Mr. Dundas coolly moved the Order of the Day. 


Diſappointed in this atternpt; Mr. Burke two eee bronght 
forward a ſeries of reſolutions, intended as a, foundation for. an enquiry: 
into the conduct of Mr. Haſtings. On this Mr. Pitt roſe, and aſked, 
“How that Houſe; as a Houſe of Parliament, knew as a fact the tranſ- 
actions on which Mr. Burke grounded his motions? If the motions puſſed, 
from what office were the papers expected to proceed? To relieve the 


Houſe from theſe embarraſſments, he ſaid, he ſhould more the Order of 


the Day. This ſecond interruption was more than the patience of Mr. 
Burke could endure. He affirmed the inſenſibility of Government to the 


foul enormities lately perpetrated, and flill perpetrating, by our country- 


men in the Eaſt, to be truly ſhocking. He deprecated the day that the: 


knowledge of them had come to his mind. The miſerable objects it ex- 
hibited; nations extirpated, provinoes deſolated, cities and countries over- 
whelmed in one maſs of deſtruction, conſtantly dwelt on. his imagination. 
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The cries of the native Indians were never out of his ears; an. impreſſion 


of horror had: ſeized on his mind, which deprived him of ſleep, and night. 


and day preyed upon his peace. The reality of the facts ſtated in the Re- 
ports had been impeached. Why then would not the men who denied. 
them ſtand ſorward and ſupport their allegations? Oh! what, ſaid this. 


impaſſioned orator, would I not give to find the ſcenes of horror there de- 
ſcribed 
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ſcribed nothing more than a fiction! To me it be diſcovery more 


— — precious and gratefal' than the diſcovery-of a nom world. He declared, 
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Bill ſor the 
prevention of 


Ainuggling. 


Commutation 
Act. 


that be wifhed it for the honor of humanity, from ſympathy to millions of 
ſuffering and helpleſs individuals, from an anxious deſire to retrieve the 
honor of the Houſe, and of the country at large, from inſamy and execra- 
tion. He conjured Mr. Pitt to reflect with ſeriouſneſs on this buſineſs. 
The voice of India eried aloud for juſtice. . Ile was at a loſs, he ſaid, how 
to account ſor the eallous inſenſibility of the Miniſter, at a time of life 


when all the generous; feelings of our nature are moſt lively and ſuſcepti- 


ble; — and proceeding in reflections very pointed and perſonal, he was 
loudly called to order; and ſtill perſevering in his exclamations and re- 
proaches, was at length pong to * down amidſt . 1 11 clamor 
and tumult of the Houſe. | ERA TD eee 


On the diſmiſſion of this unwelcome buſineſs, the attention of the 
Houſe was immediately transferred to a bill introduced by the Miniſter 
for the more effectual prevention of the practice of ſmuggling; which had 
of late years ariſen to a moſt alarming height. This bill contained vari- 
ous prudential, but ſomewhat ſevere, regulations. The diſtance from ſhore, 


at which ſeizures ſhould in ſuture be deemed lawful, was extended, and 


the conſtructing of veſſels of a certain ſorm and dimenſion peculiarly cal- 
culated for contraband purpoſes prohibited. But by far the moſt extra- 
ordinary part of the preſent plan was the reduction of the duties paid by 
the Eaſt India Company on the importation of Tza, which was affirmed 
to be the grand medium of the ſmuggling traffie; ; and the conſequent im- 
poſition of a new duty on windows, already moſt grievouſſy burdened, to 
the amount of the deficieney, eſtimated at no leſs than ſix hundred thou- 
ſand pounds per annum. This was ſtyled by the Miniſter a Commutation 
Tax; and the equity of it was defended on the general and vague idea, that, 
teas being an article of univerſal conſumption, the weight of the tax would 
be compenſated by a proportional abatement in the purchaſe'of the com- 
modity. Nothing however could be more fallacious than this ſtatement, 
nor Ted Fo hy me more ee in its af grown” Wend aps It is 
ane) 7 obvious, 


. * 44 „ 
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obvious, that in large towns and cities, ground for the purpoſe of TO 
being very valuable, houſes are erected on a comparatively confined ſcale, 


and the number of windows is very moderate. But in ſmall towns and 

villages, where ground is cheap, houſes are for the moſt part conſtructed 
on à more convenient model, with ranges of offices, and windows com- 
manding the court-yards, gardens, &. contiguous to the dwelling. On 
theſe peaceful and rural retreats the tax fell heavily indeed; and the mi- 
ſerable effects of it are fully apparent in the multitude of windows ſtopped 
up in farm · houſes and other country reſidences, to the inexpreſſible injury 

of the eaſe, health, and comfort of a very great proportion of the commu- 

nity. But in the metropolis and other opulent and populous towns the tax 
fell lightly; and in conſequence of the greater prevalence of luxury, the 
reduction of the duty on tea more than compenſating in ſuch ſituations 
for the addition of the new tax, this meaſure was applauded as a happy 

ſtroke of finance. A vigorous but unayailing oppoſition to the bill was 
nevertheleſs made by Mr. Fox, who aſked, what connection there was be- 
tween an impoſt upon tea and an impoſt upon windows, to-entitle the 
latter to be denominated a commutation for the former ? He affirmed it 
to be the eſſence of financial injuſtice and oppreſſion to take off a tax upon 
luxury, and to ſubſtitute in its ſtead a tax upon that which was of indiſ- 
penſable neceſity.. Spirits were a leading artiole of ſmuggling, and a 

luxury in common uſe, as well as tea. But would the Miniſter venture to 
purſue the commuting principle of this bill to its full extent, and, aboliſhing. 
the duties on ſpirituous liquors, to impoſe another tax upon windows, and 


aſſign as a reaſon, that all men may be preſumed or expected to drink rum 


and brandy in their own: houſes? The obligations of this kingdom to the 
Eaſt India Company, and the vaſt revenue we derived from the commerce 
carried on by them, had been much inſiſted on; but ſurely it was at all 
times eaſy, without haying recourſe to their ee to obtain 
ſame revenue by the ſame means. | 


Mr. 1 a Fo of the Houſe, Iiflingoiſtied n no leſs by. the 


readineſs of his wit ee vigor of 10 underſtanding, remarked, that the 
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bill now before the Houſe was of the defeRible'Gabelle or 


Salt-tax in France. There an · ĩmpoſt was laid upon that article, and every 
man was obliged to take and pay ſor a certain quantity, whether he wanted 


it or not. As the preſent Adminiſtration had in other reſpects degraded 


the Commons of Great Britain to a level with the Parliaments of France, 
it was indeed perfectly conſiſtent in them to introduce a ſimilar principle 


of taxation. The bill at length paſſet the Houſe by a very great majority; 


after no very long interval receiving the royale aſſent: and it niuſt be con- 
feſſed, that in a commereial and financial; view it 1 8 ſan- 


guine ue calculation n purpoſe. :/- wa” 


en 


The remaining great operation of ; 066m E this LET RS fel. 


Hon, was the providing for the arrears of the unfunded debt left at the con- 
cluſion of the war, amounting to more than twenty. millions. - | This was 
diſpoſed of partly in the ſour per cents, and partly 1 in a newly created five 


per cent. ſtock, made irredeemable for thirty years, or until twebty- five 
millions of the exiſting funds ſhould be extinguiſhed. "The taxes for the 
payment of the intereſt of this vaſt ſum were, in the preſent | exhauſted 


ate of the national finances, upon the whole allowed to be depp and 
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It muſt not be omitted, that the ſum of ry ed Nn was in 


the courſe of the ſeſſion voted to bis Majeſty, to enable him to diſcharge 


the debt contracted in the civil liſt. This was the fourth grant for the 


ſame purpoſe fince'the acceffion of the preſent King.” Much altercation 


aroſe on this occafion between the old and the new Mihiſtry, a as to the pre- 


_ ciſe perl iod when this new debt was incurred. An however that the pub- 


lic at large could be fully certified of was, that with a civil lift revenue of 
eight hundred thouſand pounds, afterwards increaſed to nine hundred 
thouſand pounds per atinuin, excluſive of the revenues arifing- from the 
crown lands, more than fourteen hundred th6tfand' pounds hat been 
voted within the ſpace of about fifteen years, for the payment of the debts 


"of the Crown. And the ſtern obſervation of the famous Mirrow could 


not but forcibly recur in ſuch eircumſtances to tlie public recollection 
| N That 
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the forfeited 


the preſent ſeſſion, was a bill introduced by Mr. Dundas, and of a nature <6: in Scot- | 
perfeRly congenial to the urbanity and good humour, which, notwith- 12 8 7 ; 
ſtanding bis political frailties, characterized that able and verſatile Mini- 
ſter, for-the reſtoration of the eſtates forfeited i in Scotland in conſequence 
of the rebellions of 1715 and 1745. Mr. Dundas declared the meaſure 
to be in his opinion worthy of the juſtice and generoſity of Parliament. 
He ſaid, there was not one of the families comprehended in the ſcope of \ 
it, in yhich ſome perſon had not atoned for the crimes and errors of bis ö 
anceſtors, by ſacrificing his blood in the cauſe of his country ; and that the 
Sovereign had not for a long ſeries of years paſt a more loyal ſet of ſub- 
jects than the Highlanders of Scotland and their Chieſtains. Of this the A 
late Lord Chatham was deeply ſenſible, and that illuſtrious Stateſman had 1 
publicly recognized the rectitude of the meaſure now propoſed. And he 
truſted, that the remains of a ſyſtem, which, whether directed at firſt by 
narrow views or ſound policy, ought certainly to be temporary, would be 
completely annihilated under the adminiſtration of his ſon. He did not 
however mean, that the eſtates ſhould be freed from the claims exiſting 
againſt them at the time of forfeiture, This might be regarded as a pre- 
mium for rebellion. He therefore propoſed the appropriation of ſuch 
ſums, amounting to about eighty thouſand pounds, to public purpoſes ; 
fifty thouſand of which he would recommend to be employed in the com- 
pletion of the grand canal reaching from the Frith of Forth to that of 
Clyde. This bill was received in a manner which did honor to the feelings 
of the Houſe. Mr. Fox in particular, with his uſual generoſity, beſtowed 
upon it the higheſt encomiums, and profeſſed himſelf deterred oy ed the 
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* 641 AE rather,” ſaid Junk XII. of France, in anſwer to ſome ſatirical en on his 
too rigid attention to economy, <f that my Courtjers ſhould laugh at my parſimony than that 
my ſubjects ſhould weep at my prodigality.” This was nobly ſpoken : but what would that 
Monarch, ſo juſtly celebrated for his beneficence and patriotiſm, have ſaid to a conduct ous 
m at once the extremes of parſimony and prodigality ! 
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BOOK lateneſs of the ſeſſion, from endeayoring to enlarge its operation to what he 
XVI. conceived to be its juſt and proper extent. Nevertheleſs, when the bill 
1584. Was ſent to the Lords, it met with a moſt determined and malignant reſiſt- 
WW. ance from the Lord Chancellor, who expatiated with much ſatisfaction on 
that maxim of antient wiſdom, which pronounced treaſon to be a crime of 
 ſodeepa dye, that nothing leſs was adequate to its puniſhment than the 
total eradication of the perſon, the name, and the family out of the com- 

munity. Happily, on dividing the Houſe, this Nobleman was leſt in a 

fmall and diſgraceful minority, and the bill finally paſſed with that tc 


approbation and applauſe it ſo juſtly merited. e 4 


An end was put to the ſeflion 3 20, 1784, the King returning 
his warmeſt thanks to the two Houſes, for their zealous and diligent atten- 
tion to the public ſeryice. He predicted the happieſt effects from the bill 
for the better government of India. He ſpoke in terms of high commen- 
dation. of the laws enacted for the improvement of the revenue. He 
thanked his faithful- Commons for their proviſion for the arrears of the 
Civil Liſt ; deploring, nevertheleſs, in the accuſtomed flyle, the unavoida- 
ble burdens impoſed upon bis people. He noticed the definitive treaty 
with Holland, and the peace concluded in India;; and truſted, from the 
aſſurances of foreign powers, that the nin tranquillity would . of 
permanent duration. Parr Bene 


Shortinterval In the We between the prorogation of the Parliament and ty re re- 
— 2 aſſembling in the courſe of the enſuing winter, the nation enjoyed a flat» 
tering and. delightful repoſe. Highly gratified with. the recent change 
which had taken place, they viewed with unbounded. complacency and 
Confidence the Miniſter now at the bead of affairs; and indulged the 
| moft fond and ſanguine hopes, that under his auſpices Britain would be 
reſtored to her former enviable ſtate of proſperity and greatneſs : and the 
name of Prrr, endeared by the recolleQion of all that can intereſt the 
feelings of a generous and grateful people, ſeemed anew conſecrated to. 
patriotiſm, to liberty, and to virtue, | 
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Treland, VIE at this period exhibited a very diſſimilar ciRture. 
The political tempeſt which had agitated that kingdom during the lat- 
ter years of the late war had not yet ſubſided. Much had indeed been 
acquired, but much alſo: yet remained to'be done. The two queſtions 
which at the preſent juncture chiefly occupied the public attention, were 
thoſe which related to e a of their en and the ſtate of their 


3 


80 ng ſince as the 1ſt of July 170 3. the e of forty-five — 
teer corps had aſſembled at Liſburne, in the county of Antrim, to con- 
ider of the meaſures proper to be adopted, in order to effect a reform in 
the national repreſentation. A committee was by them appointed to 
meet at Belfaſt, at the head of which preſided Colonel Sharman. By this 
committee letters were addreſſed to many perſons in the fiſter kingdom, 
moſt diſtinguiſhed for their talents, their virtues, and their zeal in the 
cauſe of liberty, requeſting their advice and opinion on this important 
ſubject; among theſe were the Duke of Richmond, Lord Effingham, 
Mr. Pitt, Dr. Price, and Dr. Jebb. The moſt remarkable of the anſwers 
returned to this committee was that of the Duke of Richmond, who re- 
commended with great force, and'in the moſt decided language, the plan 
of UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. All plans merely of a ſpeculative nature,” 
this bold reformer affirmed, © had been found inſufficient to intereſt and 
animate the great body of the people, from whoſe earneſtneſs alone any 
reform was to be expected. A long excluſion from any ſhare in the 
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_ legiſlation, of their country had rendered the great maſs of the people 


indifferent whether the monopoly that ſubſiſted continued in the hands 
of a more or leſs extended company ; or whether it were divided by them 


into ſhares of ſomewhat more or leſs juſt proportion. They had been fo 


often deceived, that they were ſcarcely now diſpoſed to confide in any ſet 
of men. Nothing but ſelf-evident conviction that a meaſure tended 


effectually to the recovery of their nn, could, or indeed ann to 


intereſt them in its favor.“ 


be meeting at  Liſburne was wa followed 5 an aſſembly of d ds 
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BOOK levates held at Dungannon, for the province of Ulſter; at which the Fart 

XVI. of Charlemont, Generaliffimo of the volunteer corps throughout the 
1784. kingdom; Mr. Conolly, confidered as the firſt Commoner in point of 
1 property; and the Biſhop of Derry, brother to the late Earl of Briſtol, 
at Dublin, nominated in the year 1766 to the Lord Lieutenaney of Treland,” were 
preſent. The provinces of Leinſter and Munſter followed the example 
of Ulſter—a NaTrionar ConvVEnNTION Was appointed to be held at 


LAs on the 1oth of November. | 


Such was the poſture of affairs in that Mane in the Partiornent 
of Ireland, recently elected, met on the 14th of October 1783. The Earl 
of Northington opened the ſeſſion with a judicious ſpeech, in which he 
profeſſed to anticipate the greateſt national benefits from the wiſdom and 
temper of the new Parliament. On the very firſt day of the ſeſſion the 
thanks of both Houſes were voted to the different volunteer corps of 
Ireland for their public ſervices : and a farther proof of the independent 
ſpirit now prevalent appeared in. the reſolution propoſed by Lord Mount- 
morres, and which received the ſanction of both Houſes, That, in the 
preſent ſtate of the kingdom, it was expedient n ne thould 0 a 
Ln of Parliament held l e Fon n - 5 


On the roth of November the National Convention met esl) t. to 
their appointment. Of this formidable aſſembly the Earl of Charlemont 
was elected prefident. On the motion of the Biſhop of Derry, a com- 
mittee was forthwith appointed to digeſt a plan of reform, who in a ſhort 
time reported their opinion, That every Proteſtant frecholder, or leaſe- 
holder, poſſeſſing a freehold or leaſehold for a certain term of years of 
forty ſhillings value, reſident in any eity or borougb, ſhould be entitled 
to vote in the election of member for the ſame : That decayed boroughs 
ſhould be enabled to return repreſentatives by an extenſſon of franchiſe 
to the neighbouring pariſhes: That the ſuffrages of the electors ſhould 
be taken by the Sheriff or his deputies on the ſame day at the reſpective 
places of election: That penſioners of the Crown, receiving their penſions 


n pleaſure, ſhould be W from ſitting in Parliament: That 


3 every 
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— Parliament acoepting a penſion For life, or any place BO OR 
under the Crown, ſliould vacate his ſeat: That each Member ſhould ſub- XVI. 


ſcribe an oath, that he had neither directly nor indirectly given any pe- 8 
euniary or other conſideration; with a view of obtaining the ſuffrage of 

any elector: Finally, That the duration of Parliament ſhould not exceed 
the term of three years. This report was received by the Convention 
with great 4 od nt to the ſame _ Ys 
. „ R Dein ETERNAL PULL. 2 222 
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On the very PROT Mei Hood- ing Khoun by lis able and eloquent Mr. Flood's 


motion for a 


exertions in the cauſe of liberty, moved the Houſe of Commons for leave reform of 
to bring in a bill for the more equal repreſentation of the people in Par- 
Lament. It now appeared that the Coalition Miniſters, as yet in the 
zenith of their power, had formed a fixed determination to oppoſe to the 
utmoſt the encroachments of à dangerous and armed democracy, un- 
ts EY neee to the laws and lo the conſtitution. 


r 1 
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Me. ieee eee doclared that the 800 thus! in- 
troduced did not deſerve to be diſcuſſed, but that it ought to be regarded 
as an inſult upon the Houſe. If the bill originated, as it was notorious it 
did, with a body of armed men, they ſhould decidedly ſet their faces againſt 
receiving it. They did not: ſit there to receive propoſitions at the point 
of the bayonet. He entertained an extreme reverence ſor the volunteers, 
for the eſſential ſervices they had conferred on their country; but when 
they formed themſelves into a political body, to diſeuſs the modes of re- 
forming Parliament, and to regulate the affairs of the Nation; when. 
they would probe the wounds of the Conſtitution with the ſword, he 
would be their moſt determined epponent. The queſtion was now, 

Whether the National Convention or the Parliament of Ireland were to 

legiflate for the country? What Phenomenen wus it they had fo lately 
"ſeen'? Armed men drawn up in files; preparing the way for other armed / 
men, reſorting in faſtidious pomp to a general aſſembly, and diſplaying all 

the oſtentation of a real Parliament! Would they ſubmit to this? Was 
. decent for Parliament to enter into any ſort of compromiſe with this. 

| Congreſs 2: 
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while this Military Congreſs were ſitting? No: it was neceſſury they 


ſhould ſay to the Volunteers You have obtained a conſtitution and 
commerce; and now; inſtead of dictating to the Legiſlature of the king- 
dom, go to your own homes, change your attire, and turn your ſwords, 
no longer needed for the defence of your country, into plough - ſhares 
and pruning-hooks.“ This ſpeech; ſeconded by the efforts of Mr. Pei- 


ham, Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, and other zealous partiſans of 
Government, was deciſive; and notwithſtanding the ardent exertions of 
the rival patriots, Mr. Flood and Mr. ion ee the Houſe at a _ late 
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it was immediately moved by Mr. Yelverton, “ That it was now 8neceſ⸗- 
ſary to deolare that this Houſe would ſupport the rights and privileges of 


Parliament againſt all encroachments.“ This reſolution being carried by 
a great majority, an addreſs to the King was moved, expreſſive of the 


ſenſe felt by the Houſe of the bleſſings they enjoyed under his auſpices, 


and aſſuring him that they were determined to ſupport inviolate the 
preſent Conſtitution with their lives and fortunes. In this addreſs the 
Lords concurred. A proteſt, however, ſigned by the Earl of Charle- 
mont and lau 1 0 was entered in the men of the Houſe 
d it. err rn NE Ii a | 


„ 
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a0 December, the conduct of the Houſe of Commons; but far from 
diſplaying any ſymptoms, of reſentment, or even ſurpriſe, they came only 


to a tame and unintelligible reſolution, : That they would carry on indi- 
vidually ſuch inveſtigations as might be neceſſary to complete the plan of 
Parliamentary Reform ;” not adyerting to their recent and unanimous ap- 
proyal of a plan of reſorm, which they now virtually diſcarded, as incom- 
Daker But their humiliation was yet more apparent in the addreſs voted 
on the following day to the King, on the motion of Mr. Flood, in the 


name of the Delegates of all the Volunteers of Ireland, * expreſſive of their 
duty 


— 
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duty und loyalty, claiming the merits of their paſt exertions, and implor- 
ing the King that their humble wiſh to have certain manifeſt perverſions 


of the parliamentary repreſentation of that kingdom remedied by the 


Legiſlature in ſome reaſonable degree, might not be attributed to any 
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ſpirit of innovation, but to a ſober and Jaudable defire to uphold the Con- 


ſlitution, to confirm the ſatisfaction of their g e e to per- 
te the cordial union of both kingdoms.” This act of paſſive obe- 
dience- IPRS oy (RR * Conan e —_ die. 
240 mk ak <A a Aae of a. buſineſs which-had 
nen ſo menacing and formidable an aſpect, merits ſome at- 
tention. The Convention probably did not at all expect a conduct ſo 


fpirited and decifive on the part of the Houſe of Commons. If they re- 


ſolved on the proſecution of their plan, in direct contravention to the de- 
clared ſenſe of the Houſe, the moſt alarming conſequences might be 
expected to enſuc. Excluſive of the perſonal riſque which they muſt 
in that caſe neceſſarily incur as members of an illegal and TRAITOROUS 
aſſembly, they unqueſtionably neither wiſhed themſelves, nor was it by 

any means elear that their conſtituents were prepared to ſupport them in 


any attempt, to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed government by force, The pro- 


ſpect of ultimate advantage bore no proportion to the certainty and mag- 
nitude of the evil to be encountered. Another conſideration of the 
greateſt moment was, that this Convention well knew they did not really 
poſſeſs the confidence of the Nation, taking that term in its proper and 
moſt extenſive ſenſe. It was an undoubted fact that more than two thirds 
of the inhabitants of the kingdom were Catholies, who, if the propoſed 
plan of reform had been adopted, would receive no benefit from it; and 
who were ofcourſe wholly indifferent as to the ſucceſs of it. By ſome 
daring and deciſive ſpirits it was indeed propoſed at the provincial meet- 
ings, to place the Catholics in the new order of things preciſely upon the 
ſame ſooting with the Proteſtants. This would indeed have given irre- 
ſiſtible weight to the application; but men capable of cool and ſober re- 
flection, though firm and zealous friends to ſaſe and moderate reform, 


were with reaſon ſtartled at the idea of ſo novel and hazardous an experi- 
* 
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, þ The road an n the OS at onithi . 
queſtion of UNIVERSAL{SUFFRAGE, as it undoubtedly ought to be om all 
occaſions of a political nature, was What will be the brynoer ro- 
DUCED? And it was obvious that the recognition of this claim would at 
once throw the entirè power of the kingdom into the hands of the Catho- 
2 lies; and no credulity could ſurely reach that degree of infatuation, as to 
expect a body of men ſo ignorant; bigoted, andferocious, as the collective 
= 5 maſs of the Iriſh Catholics, to make a wiſe and temperate uſe of the power 
1 thus prepoſterouſly put into their hands. To reform the Government and 
Conſtitution upon Proteſtant principles, and ſtill to preſerve the Proteftant 
aſcendancy, was all that, in preſent circumſtances, the ſtate: of the king- 
dom would bear; and all that an enlightened benevolence would conſe- 
quently aim to accompliſh. A liberal and patriotic; Proteſtant Govern- 
ment would undoubtedly relieve the Catholics from all poſitive penalties, 
and grant them a participation of all civil rights and-privileges conſiſtent 
with a regard to its own ſafety. And in conſequence' of the gradual and 
cettain diffuſion of knowledge under a mild and beneficent government, 
there was good reaſon to hope that the time would at no very diſtant 
period arrive, when all diſtinctions might be fafely and forever extin- 
guiſhed. The National Convention ſaw elearly the dilemma to which it 
was reduced; but they choſe what appeared to them the leaſt of the two 
evils ; and rather than-call in the aid of the great body of Catholics, with- 
out which their ſtrength was unequal to the conteſt, they ſubmitted 
quietly and tamely to the chaſtiſement of that Government whoſe autho- 
rity they had inſulted; and in a manner defied: incurring. by this means 
the cenſure of the nn for their oO 1 of ne m_ for their 
50 moderation. Wir ONCE ea 208 47 The pure 
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22d of December, 1583. Previous to ae that memor- 
able mitiiſterial revolution had taken place 1 in England, which advanced 
Meri Pitt to the helm of government; and the Dake of Rutland had in 
_— be the * b oh peg in "ER edge of 
ende 24 11 Pr Fun es 121 


on the coal March, 1584 Mr. Flood el his motion, as it 
was hoped by the friends of parliamentary reform, under more favorable 
auſpices, the new Engliſh Miniſter having diſtinguiſhed himſelf as one 
of its moſt eloquent and zealots advocates. Mr. Yelverton having been 
ſor his recent ſervices promoted to the high ſtation of Lord Chief Baron of 
the Court of Exchequer, Mr. Fitzgibbon, who ſucceeded him in the office 
of Attorney-General, oppoſed the preſent motion with equal zeal, though 
he allowed that, as it now came before the Houſe in a regular and conſti- 


TIT: 
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wi 
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Mr. Flood's 


ſecond motion 
of reform. * 


tutional form, ſupported by numerous petitions from different parts of 


the kingdom, it was entitled to reſpe and attention. On the . 
e it was nevertheleſs. ev on a diviſion _ 159 to 85 voices. 


This Gal Auen n with ſoret catisfaRion by thoſe friends 
of reform who dreaded the emancipation of the Catholics, as an evil yet 


greater than the permanent predominance of the preſent ſyſtem of in- 


fluence and corruption. But the murmurs of the majority were diſtinaly 
heard. The Ulfter Volunteers, who had from the commencement of the 
buſineſs ſtood conſpicuous in the van, preſented on a ſuhſequent occaſion 
an addreſs to their General, the Earl of Charlemont, exprefling © their 
ſatisſaction at the decay of thoſe prejudices which had ſo long involved 
the Nation in ſeud and diſunion, which; by LINMTITI xe the r1GnTs of 
SUPFRAGE; and eircumſcribing the number of their citizens, had in a 


great degree created and ſoſtered the ariſtocratic tyranny, the ſource of 


every grievance, and againſt which the public voice now unanimouſly 
exclaimed;? The Earl of Charlemont, in reply, coldly profefied himſelf 


< free from every-illiberal prejudice againft the Catholics, but he could 


not reſruin from the moſt ardent entreaties to the Volunteers, to deſiſt 
from a purſuit that would ſutally clog and impede the profecution of their 
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favorite purpoſe ; and beſought them not to indulge any opinion which 


duouſly circu- 
lated. throughout the kingdom, effectually cauſed, or moſt ſenſibly 
heightened, that diſunion which it profeſſed to deprecate. The object 


itſelf ſeemed now relinquiſhed i in I and the UE of the _ 


was W eee 


The other — object to Ubich che. attention of the dc of 
Ireland was at this period directed, related to the actual ſtate of her com- 
erce. The free trade granted to the Iriſh nation had produced none 


of thoſe advantages reſpecting which ſhe had indulged ſuch ſanguine 


and credulous expectations. The manufacturers, and lower claſſes of 
the people in general, were expoſed to all the evils ariſing from the ex- 


tremeſt indigence; and it began to be clearly perceived, that while the 
preſent ſyſtem of commercial intercourſe with England ſubſiſted, there 
Vas little proſpect of a favorable change in the ſituation of Ireland. While 


all Engliſh manufactures and commodities were imported at a trifling 
per- centage ad valorem into the Iriſn ports, duties amounting nearly to a 
prohibition were impoſed upon the produce or manufactures of Ireland, 


with ONE very important exception, that of LIN EN, on the importation 


into England. The general voice of the people of Ireland now loudly 


called for PROTECTING DUTIES, in order to foſter the infant manufac- 


tures of that country, and to compel the nee to nnn the 3 
auge native ingenuity and nnen nen len 


* * 8 of March. Me. 88 nen for the cd of 
Dublin, in an able ſpeech depicted the diſtreſſes of the Kingdom, traced 


the cauſe, and pointed out the remedy. - He contraſted the condition of 
the people of Ireland with that of the people of England. He aſked, 


« What was the reaſon of ſo yaſt a difference? Were Iriſhmen leſs 
capable by-nature of carning a livelihood than their neighbors? Was 


there any diſadvantage in the nature of their climate, or was the- ſituation 
of their country, a ſituation adapted to render them the general mart 


of Europe, ſuch as to prevent a e No prope were more 
' laborious, 
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labbriou$ more ingenious, or more adtive. There was not any branch 
of manufacture in which they were encouraged, that they had not carried 
to an high degree of perſection. If then the evil did not ariſe from 
any of theſe cauſes, to what was it to be attributed, but to the vaſt im- 
portation of / foreign. articles, by which a home conſumption was denied, 
and their manufactures nipped in the bud? Mr. Gardiner therefore 
called upon the Houſe to copy the conduct of England, of France, and 
other commercial countries, by protecting their manufactures at home. 
From an adherence to the ſyſtem now recommended, England, not- 
withſtanding the preſſure of an immenſe debt of two hundred and forty 
millions, had attained to a pitch of greatneſs truly aſtoniſhing.” At the 
concluſion of his ſpeech, Mr. Gardiner moved ſor an high duty on woollens 
imported into the kingdom. — This, after a very warm debate, was ne- 
gatived by a vaſt majority, and the whole ſyſtem of protecting duties 
ridiculed and reprobated as ſutile, viſionary, and pernicious. At the 
failure of this ſecond grand attempt at relief and reform, the diſappoint- 
ment of the people kindled into rage, and the ſhort-lived popularity of 
the new Viceroy, founded on the extreme unpopularity in Ireland, no 
leſs than in England, of the preceding Coalition oy was now ein the 
em of a month 4 little e at an end. | 


1 Such 1 fate of the ken at this dad, that it was thought 
neceſſary to countermand the, embarkation of ſeveral regiments deſtined 
to the Eaſt Indies, and to furniſh, the garriſon. of Dublin, conſiſting of 
about 4000 regular troops, with thirty rounds of powder and ball per man. 
Before. the end of the ſeſſion an addreſs, was unanimouſly: voted by the 
Houſe of Commons to the Sovercign, repreſenting. the diſtreſſed ſtate of 
the kingdom, and praying for the eſtabliſkment of a more advantageous 
ſyſtem of commerce between Ireland aud Great Britain; and on the 14th 
of May 1784 the Parliament was prorogued. The laſt meaſure adopted 
by this aſſembly ſeemed in ſome meaſure to calm the violence of a 
Ps and to en the: vetoed of their: Agee and ten. 
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of the citizens of Dublin was .convened by the Sheriffs, in which they 
came to ſeveral important reſolutions, - declaratory of d the clear, ori- 
ginal, and impreſbriptible right of the people of Ireland to à frequent 
election, and an equal repreſentation. - They call: upon the nation to 
unite with them in the meaſures neceſſary to its introduction, and in pre- 
ſenting petitions to the King for a diflolution of the exiſting Parliament. 
They aſſert, tbat the force of the State conſiſts in the union of the inha- 
bitants—that an equal participation in ALL the rights of a man and a 
citizen was proper, henceforth; to engage all the members of the State to 
co-operate efficaciouſly for the greateſt general good. Finally, that it 
would be of the happieſt conſequence to the proſperity of the State, and 
the maintaining of civil liberty, to extend to their brethren the Roman 
Catholics, the x1G6uT of 8UPFRAGE as fully as was compar with the 
maintenance of tho PROTESTANT nan ; | | 


In an addreſs. to tbe —— of 8 * 3 the election of 
five delegates from each county, city, and conſiderable town, to meet in 


Dublin, October 25 next enſuing, in Nazroxnar ConGrEss. On the 


gth of Auguſt, reſolutions nearly ſimilar were agreed to at a general 
meeting of the Freeholders of the county of Dublin; and a petition was 
alſo voted by them to the King for a diſſolution of the preſent Parlia- 
ment. On application being made to the Lord Lieutenant to tranſmit 
theſe petitions to England, his Grace without heſitation © declared it to 
be his duty fo to do. At the ſame time he informed them that he ſhould 
not fail to accompany them with his entire diſapprobation, as they included 
unjuſt and indecent reflections upon the laws and the Parliament of Ire- 
land, and as they tended to foment fatal diſſenſions among the people.” 


The town of Belfaſt, diſtinguiſhed much more for its zeal than its dif. 


. cretion in the cauſe of liberty, nearly at the ſame time voted a petition 


of a nature moſt extraordinary, and in the higheſt degree exceptionable, 
to the King, which they tranſmitted to Mr. Pitt, in order to its being 
preſented by the Miniſter to the Sovereign. The prayer of the petition 


was, © That the King would be pleaſed to diſſolve the preſent, and to 
iſſue 
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Ms we Un neceſſary for the aſſembling of a new Parliament, Ace b- 
186 to the PLAN of REPRESENTATION Which ſhould be agreed upon in 
the NM TeRAH Conor ESS of the ßgth of October.“ Mr. Pitt in reply 
very calmly and forcibly remarked, that he had undoubtedly been and 
fill continued a zealous friend to a reform ig Parliament, but he muſt beg 
leave to ſay that he had been ſo on grounds very different from thoſe: 
—_ in the petition. What was 7bere propoſed he conſidered as 
tending to produce ſtill greater evils than any of thoſe which the friends 
of e Mk were defirous to remedy. He had great concern in differing 
ſo widely" on this ſubject from a body of men who profeſſed to be 
guided by motives of loyalty and reverenee for the Conſtitution: but, 

animated himſelf by the fame motives, and ſincerely anxious for the 


proſperity and freedom of every part of the Britiſh empire, he had thought 
it bis duty to communicate to them his ſentiments with fairneſs and 


* . — ” Y 


Conſcious of its Arenpth, notwithſtanding the extreme unpopularity 
of its meaſures, the Government of Ireland did not long content itſelf 
with a cold ex preſſion of diſapprobation at the proceedings now in 
contemplation, The 2oth' of September had been fixed upon as the 
day for electing five delegates to repreſent the city of Dublin in Na- 
TIONAL, Conckwgs. A ſhort time previous to the intended meeting, 
Mr. Fitzgibbon, the Attorney General, wrote a letter to the Sheriffs, 
* expreſſing” his aſtoniſhment at having read a public ſummons fi igned 
by them for this purpoſe and declaring them reſponſible” for fach out- 
rageous breach of their duty to the laws of their country, and fignifying 
his reſolution to proceed officially againſt them.” The Sheriffs, in a con- 
ſternation at this menace, refuſed to take any part in the buſineſs. After 
ſome embarraſſment and delay, five delegates were nevertheleſs choſen, 
and a reſolution paſſed, declaring the conduct of the Attorney General 
to be a violation of Magna Charta. The Attorney General, holding this 
reſolution in contempt, actually filed informations againſt the High 
Sheriffs of various counties, for convening and preſiding at fimilar meet- 
ings. Notwithſtanding all obſtacles, the NATIONAL Concress met on 
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B * the 25th of October. Aſter a ſeſſion of three days only, Aae their 
. numbers on the return very incomplete, they adjourned to the aoth. 
. 1718+ of January 17853 having previouſly paſſed ſeveral reſolutions, importing, 

| that the appointment of that aſſembly, and the ſteps that had been . 
were in e OE with'the nnn of nen ee 
ö e itn ol R 
ö 1785. 05 the Gin toy eſa he * ſeffion of the Parliament . 
| Commercial Inland; and in a ſhort time Mr. Orde, Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 


propoſitions 
moved by Mr. tenant, laid before the Houſe, in à ſeries of propoſitions, the grand com- 


1 ws mercial regulations digeſted, during the recefs, into a regular ſyſtem. 

| There were two plans obviouſly and radically different, on which a per- 
| manent arrangement might be formed on the baſis of equality—1. A ſyſtem 
| of mutual prohibition. 2. A ſyſtem of mutual admiſſion. The propoſi- 
| tions, eleven in number, moved by Mr. Orde, were framed in conformity 


to the latter, and beyond compariſon the wiſer, of theſe oppoſite ſyſtems. 


An arrangement founded on the baſis,of „ prohibition, or, in 
the more favorite and faſhionable language, of protecting duties, would 
have been fatal to the great ſtaple. manufactory of LI& ENS imported into 
England, not only duty- free, but with the poſitive advantage of a bounty. 
On the ſyſtem of prohibition Ireland would have been totally deprived of 
the Colonial traffic; and the city of Cork, the emporium of the kingdom, 
| and the grand mart of the Weſt Indian and victualling trade, would 
q have been precipitated from the height of proſperity into the depth of 
diſtreſs and ruin. It would have amounted to a virtual declaration of 
national enmity and hoſtility ; and there was good reaſon to fear leſt 
Ireland ſhould have ſunk under the weight of ſo unequal and dangerous 
a competition. On the other hand, the ſyſtem of amicable equalization 
was * to r ae and even ſerious en . 
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Such was the e inferiority « W e in 8 every pech 
of traffic, that, were the high prohibitory importation duties repealed by 
England, there was but little ground to hope that Ireland would for many 


Year to come find berſelf materially,or r ſenſibly benefited, It was urged by 
| Mr. 


Ter 
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Mr. Flood and other members in the Oppoſition, that the greater object 
was now about to be ſacrificed to the leſs; Ireland had aſked for bread, 
and England had given her a ſtone ; ſhe had aſked for protecting duties, 
and ſhe was offered equalization ; amid a parade of conceſſion the real 
deſiderutum was withheld. This might he compared to the procedure of a 
certain company of ſtrolling players, who advertiſed the tragedy of Hamlet, 
in which the part of Hamlet was by particular deſire to be omitted. By 
the propoſed. regulations Ireland was indeed at liberty to ſend her woollens 
to Leeds and Halifax, and her- coals to Sunderland and Newcaſtle. 
England would not ſuffer, even under the new ſyſtem, the exportation 
of her raw wool to Ireland; but then Ireland was at liberty, when the 
quality of her wool was improved, and the price lowered, to retaliate, by 
prohibiting the exportation of Iriſh wool to England - and this was called 
equality. The ſtarving woollen- manufacturer of Ireland was in the 
mean time leſt to-periſh; and if he preſumed to complain, he was told 
that he ougbt to reſt ſatisfied, for that the linen manufacture would 
under the new aer flouriſh more than ever. | 


By d be lad e e it was e 5 that: 8 ſum the 9 
hereditary revenue of the kingdom ſhould produce above the amount of 
the regular peace eſtabliſhment, ſhould be appropriated towards the ſup- 
port of the naval force of the EMPIRE, in ſuch manner as the Parliament 
of Ireland-ſhall direct.“ This was inveighed againſt as a palpable col- 
luſion an artifice by which a revenue was to be raiſed in Ireland, to 
be afterwards applied to the advantage of Great Britain. Had England, 
it was aſked, ever entered into a war on the account of Ireland? Had ſhe 
ever equipped a ſhip more than ſhe would have done had Ireland been ſunk 
into the aby ſſes of the ocean? Were Ireland entirely independent of and 
unconnected with England, it was forcibly: aſſerted that the Miniſter who 
ſhould form a treaty of commerce witb England on the foundation of 
theſe reſolutions, would deſerve to be impeached for ſacrificing the eſſen- 
tial intereſts of Ireland. In the heat and paſſion of debate, it was affirmed 


to be fortunate for Mr. Orde that he was at preſent in a civilized country; 
| | had 
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had he brovght! ſorward his plan in a Poliſh Diet, he would no * 
lived to carry back his n ove onkel n i Gr 


Novvithſtanding that eee od LinveQives — — 3 and 


moderation of the Houſe were well ſatisfied with the conoeſſions made 
by England, ſo far ſurpaſſing what the moſt ſanguine expectation a few 
years ſince could have ventured: to indulge. The propoſitions were 


received not only with approbation, but with joyſul applauſe, and were 
ultimately ratified by a very deciſive majority of the Houſe, In the mean 


time the NATIONAL Concaess had continuedl its ſittings almoſt unre- 


garded. In a brief and final addreſs to the people of Ireland, this af- 
ſembly obſerved, © that if the abuſes of former Parliaments did not in- 
ſpire a diſtruſt of thoſe which were to come if the venerable: opinion 


of thoſe illuſtrious men who were now no more, and the aſſiſtance of 


thoſe whoſe preſent labors co- operated with them in the ſame purſuit, 


had no influence to awaken their fears, to animate their efforts, and to 


invigorate their hopes, this and every other endeavor muſt ſink into ob- 
livion ; and they would ſhortly repoſe in indolent acquieſcence, under 


| ſuch a Repreſentation as would gall themſelves and your r with 


Mr. Flood's 
third motion 
of reform. 


increaſing taxes and ba Mac! 


After han delay Mr. Flood; on the 5 of 45 51580 9 e 
once more his bill for effecting a reform in the Repreſentation, ſomewhat 


varied from that of the laſt year. A previous motion of the fame ſenator, 


* that it be an inſtruction to the Committee appointed to prepare the 
bill, that no borough in the province of Connaught having leſs than 
forty, or in the other provinces having leſs than ſeventy electors, ſhould 
be permitted to return more than one Member to Parliament,“ was ne- 
gatived without a diviſion. On the introduction of the bill, Mr. Brown- 
low obſerved, “that he greatly doubted indeed whether there was virtue 
enough in that Houſe to paſs the bill ; but whatever might be its fate, 
he would be bold to affirm, that ſooner or later the reform ſo repeatedly 


denied wovrp and mus: be given.” Mr. Flood remarked, © that 
| when 
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when Wis a n ef (Rform wid prefetited to wt Hout, the objection 
was} that it was preſented! oti the point of a bayort-Lthe an dr 
gugger of Macbeth had appcarect to the öffrightened ünaginätion Atid 
conſeiende of the Houſe. Theſe appfebenſibns had at len h ſubſided 
a more farcrubde trehttnent might now therefore Bereafhably expected 
At left che wälled on the Houle" to permit the pritttitg öf the bil, that 
the voiee of the public might be heard reſpectin it; and not, like 
mutes in a ſeraglio, to ſtrangle it on that day 5am in the act of chal- 
lenging a fair and free trial and diſcuſſton“ The bill was nevertheleſs 
with little ceremony n, on a W of 1 digs to '68 \ voices. 29015 
i ile ist Arlt Babies oll 747 | 

It is now proper iber © the ſtate of ire i iti U Echdd On the 
24th/of Jantidiry (1 785) the Teflion Was o opened with a ſpeech from the 
tbrone; the prineĩpaſ feature of which” was the recommendation of the 
King to the two Hbuſes of Purliatnet, to apply their eatneſt atten? 
tion to the adjuſtment of ſuch points in the commercial intercourſe be- 
tween. Great Britain and Ireland as are not yet finally arranged. The 
firſt buſineſs whichi/aftraQet the! notice of the Hoife of Commons was 
the Rate of the Weſttaimiter Scrutiny, which hat now ex iſted for a pe- 
riod of eight months. In this time tiv6 ' patiſlics only had been {cruti- 
nized the reſult was, that 105 votes had been ſtruck off the poll of Mr. 


a 


281 


x. 
| 


Farther pro- 
ceedings on 
the Weſtmin- 
ſter return. 


Fox, and 85 from that of Sir Cecil Wray, the examination of which was 


not yet cloſed.” Fifteen pariſhes more remained for future inveſtigation; ; 
ſo that there exiſted but little apparent probability that the queſtion re- 
lative to the return would be decided before the next general election. 
The miſerable imbecility of what was o forthe firſt time dignified 'by 


the appellation of the Couxr or Scxvrivy; was expoſed in tlie moſt 


farcaſtic and contemptuous terms. The High Bailiff had no power to 
ſummon” witneſſes, to impoſc an oath, or to commit for contumacy. 

The” ſcrutiny was evidently 4 mere WEN act of ' revifioli, and the 
High Bailiff himſelf Ueckited _ he acted under the tote ailttiotity of 
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mock judieature, and maintained with unaltered countenance, "that 
the expediency of the; ferating, was amply jaſtified by the experiment 

Mr. Fox, with generous and indigpant warmth, replied, & that he vel 
remembered the day, when; he congratulated the, Houſa on the acquili- 
tion of. Mr,;Pitt's ſplendid. abilities ; it had been his pride to: fight in 


conjunction with hirn the battles of dhe Conſtitution; he had been ever 


ready to recognize in the. Right Honorable Gentleman a formidable 
riyal, who would leave, him, far; behipd in the purſuit of glory but 
he had never expected that this rival would become his perſecutor. He 


thought he had poſſeſſęd an elevation of mind hally in compatible with 
ſo low and grovelling a paſſion. He conſidered the preſent meaſure with 


regard to Weſtminſter, as a fuccedaneum, to expulſion. The caſe of the 
Middleſex election, ſo much reprobated, had at leaſt the merit of being 
more .manly:; , for. the. procedure. now, adopted: accompliſhed the ſame 
end of ee. vi daring to exhibit * — N tho . 


nit Dong iini 8 


The mation of Mr. Welbore Ellis, cc « that ths High Bailiff 40 attend 


of at the bar of this Houſe,” was at length negatived; February 9 (1785), 


by a majority of 174 to 138 voices. This being ſuch a majority as by 
no means diſcouraged future; efforts, a ſimilar motion was ſoon aſter 


made by Colonel Fitzpatrick ; this was negatiyed by a majority of nine 


voices only. And on the 3d. of March, being a third time repeated by 
Mr. Alderman Sayybridge, it was carried in the affirmative, ayes 162, 
noes 124; leaving the Mliniſter, and the veteran phalanx of courtiers 
and King's friends, in one of the moſt Ae TILES! euer known 


in the Britiſh Mais of Compmans. 8 Yeu" 85 


Wy > 


Mr. Fox. now, as ee a Weſtminſter, — ray ge, «po re- 
ſolutions of the 8th of June laſt, relative to this buſineſs, from the Jour- 
nals of the Houſe; F but the Miniſter, now ſeriouſiy alarmed, fammoned 
all his ſtrength to oppoſe this attempt to redeem, the honor of the Houſe 
thus wilfully and wantonly degraded ; and on a diviſion it was carried in 


the negative, ayes 139, noes 244+ .; Fortunately, for Mr, Pitt, the public 
| | "i | attention 


1 . 
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ötten ett ces quickly turned to another and higher ſubject of 2 ＋ 'BOOK 
dienen, in which heappearet ns Tight fur different ſuch indeed as XVI. 
tended to reyive in his favor alt the former flattering prepoſſeſſions be © 1 
thoſe who viewed the late proceedings in Parliament with r 
rettet and aſtoniſnment. Saf baboottiero ts Sf hot; 
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On the 18th of April (1785) Mr. Pitt Gage forward his final plat Mr. Pitr's e. 
bor in renn it the repreſentation) in ſome degree varying from bis pre- purtumcmury 
ceding attempts, and in all reſpecis guarded, temperate, and judicious. — 
He toſe,” he ſaid, iwith hopes infinitely more ſanguine than he bad ven- 
tured-40"entertain' at any former period. There never was a moment 

when the minds of men were more enlightened on this intereſting topic, 

or: mbre prepared for its diſcuſſion. He declared his preſent plan 

of teſotm to be perfectly ebineident with the ſpirit of thoſe changes 
which bad taken place in the exerciſe of the electiye franchiſe from the 
earlieſt ages, and not in the leaft allied to the /pirit of innovation. So 

far back as the reign of Edward I. before which the component orders of 

the repreſentative body could not be diſtinctiy traced, the franchife of 
election had been conſtantly fluctusting. As one borough decayed and 
another. flouriſhed; the firſt was aboliſhed and the ſecond inveſted with 

the right. Even the reproſentation of the counties had not been uni- 
ſorm. King James I. in his firſt proclamation for calling a Parliament, 
directed that the Sheriffs ſhould not call upon ſuch decayed and ruined 
Boroughs to ſend Members to that Parliament. For this diſcretion, as 
veſted ĩn the Crown he Was 'ceftainly no advocate; but he wiſhed to 
eſtabliſi a permanent rule to operate like the diſtretiom but of which 

the Conſtitution had ſprung that the principle on which it was founded 

ſhould be reſbued: from the accident *and"eaprice in which it was un- 

| happily-involvedt He wifhedd to bring forward a plam that ſhould be 
complete, gradual, and permunent; a plan that not only corrected the 
inequalities of the preſent ſyſtem, but which would be c öupetent to) pre- 

ſerve the purity ĩt reſtored, and give to the Conftitutibi"not only con- 
ſiſteney, but, if poſſible; immortality.” It was bis defign that the 9 
number of the Houſe of Commons ſhowld' be preſerved inviolate. 

bofliflin O0 2 Salt: 
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2 OK immediate object was to ſelect a certain 
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umber of the decayed and 


rotten horoughs, the right of repreſentation. attached to thirty-ſix of 
which ſhould. be transferred to the counties, in ſueb proportions as the 
wiſdom of Parliament might preſoribe and that all unneceſſary harſh- 
neſs might be avoided, he recommended the appropriation of a fund of 
one million to be applied to the purchaſing of the franchiſe of ſuch 
boroughs, on their voluntary application? to Parliament. When this 
was effected, he propoſed to extend the hill to the purchaſing the fran- 
chiſe of other boroughs, beſides. the original thirty-ſix ; and-to transfer 
the right of returning Members to large towns, hitherto unrepreſented, 
arm their pefitioning ae to be nN with this privilege/” FY 


+ . 


n rr). 3ETI 


Tue other moſt n nen Me. We plots ad- 
mifting of copyholders to an equality with frecholdens, and the extending 
the franchiſe in populous towns, where the ejeRors were few, to the in- 
habitants in general. The reſult of this plan as to give one hundred 
Members to the popular intereſt in the kingdom, and to extend the right 
of election to one hundred thouſand perſons, ho, by the exiſting pro- 
viſions of the law, were excluded from it. This as a very wiſe and ex- 
cellently digeſted plan, which did great honor to the framerj and the 


eloquence, ; ability; and vigor, with which it was ſupported, leſt no rea- 


ſonable ground of doubt as to er TOY which i an en 
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The 2 . ating. in the courſe of) the debate to 
which this motion gaye riſe, was made by Mr. Fox, ho, juſtly remark- 
ing that goyernment was not a property, but a truſt,” ſtrongly objected 
to the idea of purchaſing franchiſes of boroughs which ſrom their inſig- 


nificance were no longer. entitled to ſend. Members to Parliament 


* ander, was given ſor wartet. 2 cpa be reſumed 


other les. p tent, . Mr. K ox — oat the . of ths! 
Miniſter a very, juſt and liberal tribute of praiſe; and it yet remains a 


; doubt, whether, un the ee of ee, Mr. Pitt was not fully 


5 89 * — 
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and deaided poliey of Mr. Fox diſdainod to approve. 
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- Quito-otberherd;ithe:wbols.; eee ridiculed tidy 
Mr, Powys, as the Mere eee of a political Quixote. It 
was an example, a precedent, an ineitement, to the wildeſt and moſt 
paradoxical ag that ſpeculative theoriſts could deviſe. They got 
by it what Arahimedes wanted—a foundation for their inventions a 
fulerum from which they could throw the Parliament and Conſtitution 


4 
f * . 


of England into the air. He could not contemplate it with any degree 
of patienee. He ſhould. not treat it, therefore, with the ceremony of 


calling ſor the order of the day but as its purpoſes, were fo hoſtile to 
the Conſtitution, ſo menacing. and unqualified, he would meet the 
queſtion in front by giving it a direct and unequivocal contradiction. 


It cannot be ſuppoſed owing to the ſuperior, force of ſuch arguments as 


theſe, that on a diviſion, aſter a long: protracted _ the bill was 
Pre eee 200 eee Meli Loft gt lid 
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In conſequence of. the very able RA . from thine to . 
1 the Commiſſioners of Accounts appointed by Act of Parliament, Mr. 
Pitt in the courſe of the preſent ſeſſion brought in three ſeveral bills, 
for the better auditing and examining the public accounts, and for the 
regulation and reform of the public offices, which paſſed both Houſes with 
much + applauſe, and no material oppoſition. The balances of. the Navy. 
and Ordnance Offices were by theſe bills ordered, as thoſe of the Pay- 
maſter of the Forees by a ſormer regulation, to be paid into the Bank. 
The; antient mode of proceeding by the Auditors of the Impreſt was 


aboliſhed as wholly; frivolous and nugatory, though the perquiſites of 
the Auditors were eſtimated at no leſs than 34, oool. annually. in times of 
peace, and during the war they had riſen to a height incredibly enormous. 


A new. and. efficient commiſlion; of examination: and control was inſti- 
tuted; many of the inferior departments of office, or heads of ſervice, 
were conſolidated ;, and the oy now aſſumed the ene of a re- 
n blem. a 
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juſtified in * that regulation which the more unaccommedating 1 
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BOO K The remaining part of the floating arrear of debt, oonſiſting of navy 
33 bills and ordnance debentures, was no funded on five: per ont. ſtock 


. 
Shop tax. 


and the intereſt, amounting to above ſour hundred thouſand pounds per 
annum, was provided by freſſi taxes ; one of which, a tax on retail ſhops, 
calculated at one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds per annum, 
proved ſingularly obnoxious. It was ſuid to be, under à he- denomina- 
tion, neither more nor leſs than a partial houſe tax ; and the whole body 
of retail traders were univerſally agreed, that it was utterly impraCticable, 
ſor obvious reaſons, to indemnify themſelves by raiſing the price of their | 


different commodities upon the conſumer. By way of recompenſe or 


douceur to the ſhop-keeper,* Mr. Pitt propoſed, by a deed of unprece- 


dented oppreſſion, proceeding certainly” from prejudice” or inattenion, 
rather than any fixed malignity of deſign, to revoke and take away the 
hcence from all hᷣatoſters and pedlars, whom he ſtyled * a peſt to the 
community, and a nurſery and medium for the preſervation of illicit 
trade.” That this claſs of traders were engaged in, and derived their 


chief ſupport from, illicit practices, was a very beavy and ſerious charge, 
and ought to have been clearly proved at the bar of the Houſe, in order 


to have juſtified a meaſure of ſuch unexampled ſeverity, and of a nature 
ſo highly penal. Far from being the pefs of ſociety, an impartial and 
diſintereſted perſon can diſcern in theſe itinerant traders, only an induſ- 
trious claſs of men, who purſue an occupation perfectly innocent in itſelf, 

and highly uſeful to the inhabitants of ſmall towns and villages,” who 
would otherwiſe find it difficult to procure the various articles of mer- 
chandize with which they are thus occaſionally ſupplied.” Upon what 
principle of equity or juſtice any Government could exeroiſe the powerof 
preventing theſe people from enjoying the fruits of their honeſt labor, 
and of devoting them to remedileſs ruin, it is ee difficult, iN 
impoſſible, to diſcover. TIT bus 
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Mr. Fox, firuck with the Anett) and utter indeſen fbi of the 
propoſed regulation, generouſly and powerfully pleaded, in conjunction 
with Mr. Dempſter, Mr. Courtenay, and other! gentlemen, though with 


very incomplete ſucceſs, in behalf of this friendleſs aud unprotected de- 
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duty; which, combined with other ſevere reſtrictions, would, it was hoped, 


effect the ſame ultimate purpoſe. Had we been informed,“ ſays a very 
intelligent and truly philanthropic writer (Lord Gardenſtone), ſpeaking of 


had invented a tax for the purpoſe of exterminating the object of it, we 
ſnould naturally have zxclaimed; that this was the extremity of oppreſ- 
ſion. The principle of this bill was in the courſe of the debate truly 
affirmed by Mr. Dempſter to be no leſs iniquitous than that of the — 
ſion ol the eee n or of the . rode: T 2 
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But the ſubje& mich 'chisfly. patrons the eftantion: 1555 tat 
rind the, preſent ſeſſion was the projected plan of commercial inter- 


courſe with Ireland. In the opening of this important buſineſs, Mr. Pitt 
made ſome excellent obſervations on © the ſpecies of policy which had 


been, lang exerciſed by the Engliſh Goyernment in regard to Ireland, the 
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object of which, was, to debar her ſrom the enjoyment and uſe of her on 


reſources, and to make her completely ſubſervient to the intereſt and opu- 
lence of this commtry. Some relaxation of this ſyſtem had taken place in- 
_ deed at an early period of the preſent century; more had been done in the 


reign, of King George II.; but it was not till within a very few years that 


the ſyſtem, had been completely reverſed. Still however the future inter- 


courſe between the two kingdoms remained for legiſlative wiſdom to ar- 
range; and the PrxorosrTIons moved by Mr. Orde in the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment, and ratifled by that aſſembly, held out, he ſaid, a ſyſtem liberal, 


beneficial, and permanent“. If the ae ſhould be aſked, PCs 


* 'Theſe IVY EP A in number, were in . 4, u and rage and di- 


veſted of their technical form, as follows: 


I. That it is the opinion of this Committee, that it is highly important to the general 


intereſt" of the Britiſh: empire, that the trade between! Great Britain and Ireland be en- 
couraged and extended as. much as poſſible, and for that purpoſe,” that the intercourſe and 
commerce be finally ſettled and Fee on Nee and ten „ for the 


mutual r of both countries. a T9615 e | 5 
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this prohibitorꝝ regulation, ( that Nadir Sha, or any other oriental deſpot, u, Ad Ped- 


Iriſh Propoſi- 
tions intro- 
duced into the 
Engliſh Houſe 
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MYDS under the accumulation of our heavy taxes, it would berwiſe to equalize 
\ tho duties, and to enable a country free from thoſe> tates to mert us in 
their own. market and in ours, he would anſwer, that Ireland; with an in- 
dependent Legiſlature, would no longer ſubmit to be treated with in- 
feriority. A great and generous effort was: to be made hy this country, 
and we were to chooſe between; inevitable alternatives Our manufac- 
tures however were ſo. decidedly ſuperior to theirs, that the immunities 
propoſed would be in fact, and ſor many years to come productive of 
little alteration. It would require time ſor the acquiſition of both enpital 
and ſkill; and as theſe increaſed; the difference between the price oſ labor 


there and in this country would be inceflantly diminiſhing. After all, 
there might, he admitted; be ſome branches of manùfactute in Which 


Ireland * ae 9 ane: IN) wn ptr But this ought not to 
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II. That all articles, not the growth or manufacture of Great Britain or bt ould 


be imported into each kingdom from the other, re 


drawn back on exportation to the other. 


reciprocally, at the ſame duties to which 


they are liable when imported directly froni the place of their product 3 and that all 
duties originally paid on the importation into either N e, Thall be n 


III. That no prohibition. ſhould exiſt in 22 e eint che jinportation of any 


article of the other, and that the duty on importation ſhould be preciſely the ſame in both 


countries, except where an addition may nn in 0 F Wis * internal „ f on 


any ſuch article of its own conſumption. 


IV. That where the duties on articles of the eroded of . e are Lifferent on 
the importation. into the other, they ſhould be reduced where they are hi gheſt to the 
amount payable in the other; and that all ſuch articles ſhould be exportable from the 


kingdom into which they ſhall be imported as free from duty, as the ſimilar commodities 


or home manufacture of the ſame kingdom. 


V. That in all caſes where either kingdom ſhall charge articles of its own conſumption 


with an internal duty; the ſame articles, when imported from W _—_— 8 


with a duty adequate to countervail the internal duty. 


VI. That no prohibition or new duty ſhall hereafter be 1 in alther Manda <> 


the importation of any article the product of the other, except en additional * as 


may be requiſite to eounteryail the duties on internal conſumption. 


VII. That no prohibitions or new duties ſhall be hereafter impoſed on the hs of 


any article of native growth, except ſuch as either kingdom may think expedient from 
ll © | | TO time 


LE 
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give us pain. We muſt calculate ſrom general and not from partial BO WE K 


views. Above all, we ſhould learn not to regard Ireland with an eye of 
jealouſy. It required little philoſophy to reconcile us to a competition 
which wauld give us a rich cuſtomer inſtead of a poor one. The pro- 
ſperity of the liter kingdom would be a freſh and inexhauſtible ſource of 
ae to us. | 


Theſe comprehenſive * liberal ideas, ſo e e to the wiſdom and 
poliey of paſt ages, were on this great and intereſting occaſion received 
by the Britiſh Houſe of Commons with general complacency and appro- 

| bation,” and by the public at large with apparent tranquillity and acquieſ- 
cence. The vaſtneſs of the plan, and the multiplicity and complexity of 

_ the objects which it embraced, ſeemed to keep the public mind in a kind 

of ſuſpenſe; and for near a month after its firſt introduction, there were 


time to time, upon corn, meal, malt, flour, and biſcuit ; and alſo, except where there now 
exiſts any prohibition not reciprocal, or duty not equal; in every ſuch caſe, the prohibi- 
tion may be made reciprocal, or the duties raiſed ſo as to make them equal. 

VIII. That no bounties whatever ſhould be payable in either kingdom on the exporta- 
tion of any article to the other, except ſuch as relate to corn, meal, malt, flour, and biſ- 
cuits, and ſuch as are in the nature of drawbacks or compenſation for duties paid ; and 
that no bounty ſhould be granted in Ireland on the exportation of any article imported from 
the Britiſh plantations, unleſs in caſes where a ſimilar bounty is payable in Britain; or 
where ſuch bounty is merely in the nature of a drawback or TIS for duties paid 
internally, over and above any duties paid thereon in Britain. | 

IX. That the importation of articles from foreign States ſhould be 1 in each 
kingdom, ſo as to afford an . ae to ſimilar articles of the _m_— and *. 
duce of the other. | | p 

X. That it is efſential to the commercial intereſts of Ireland, to prevent as much as poſ- 
ſible an accumulation of national debt; that therefore it is highly expedient that the annual 
revenue of this kingdom ſhall be made equal to its annual expence. . | 

XI. That whatever ſum the groſs hereditary revenue of the kingdom, after deducting 
all drawbacks, repayments, or bounties granted in the nature of drawbacks, ſhall produce 
above the ſum of ſix hundred and fifty-fix thouſand pounds in each year of peace, wherein 
the annual revenue ſhall equal the annual expence, and in each year of war, without regard 
to ſuch equality, ſhonld be appropriated towards the ſupport of the naval force of the em- 
prep in ſuch manner as the Parliament of Ireland ſhall direct. 
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B ook no indications diſcernible of ſerious or determined oppoſition. Mr. Fox, 
indeed, at the onſet of the buſineſs, commenced the attack, by ſarcaſtically 
obſerving, that by far the greater part of Mr. Pitt's ſpeech was little elſe 
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than a reply to Mr. Orde in the Triſh Houſe of Commons. In Ireland, 
the Propoſitions had been ſtated as in the higheſt degree advantageous to 
that country; as rendering it the emporium of Europe, and the ſource 
and ſupply of the Britiſh markets. Here the great recommendation of 
the ſyſtem was, that the benefits accruing to Ireland were, if not wholly 
viſionary, at beſt trivial and remote ;—that Ireland could not rival Eng- 
land ;—that ſhe was poor and feeble, and would very long in all proba- 
bility remain ſo. He muſt, however, do Mr. Orde the juſtice to acknow- 
ledge, that his arguments were far the moſt ſolid and convincing. As to 


the report of the Privy Council, to whom the conſideration of this buſi- 


nefs had been previouſly referred, Mr. Fox remarked, * that a queſtion 
which appeared to him of primary importance had been entirely over- 
looked by them ; he meant the propriety and policy of permitting the 
produce of Africa and America to be brought into Great Britain through 
Ireland. By this meaſure, we threw down the whole fabric of our Navi- 
gation Laws. The period was not very diſtant when the charter of the 
Eaſt India Company would expire; and, according to the tenor of the 
reſolutions now propoſed, there remained no power in this country to 
renew it with the ſame, or indeed any excluſive privileges. Mr. Fox 
cenſured the precipitancy with which this buſineſs was urged, and con- 
tended for the neceſſity of calling the merchants and manufacturers to 


the bar of the Houſe, in order that the Houſe might be fully informed in 


a caſe of this momentous nature, before they proceeded to vote a definitive 


reſolution.” 


On the 14th of March, Mr. Eden moved, that the Commiſſioners of 
Cuſtoms and Exciſe ſhould be examined at the bar of the Houſe ; which 
was carried in the affirmative. f 


On the ſame day, a petition was preſented by Mr. Stanley, member ſor 


Lancaſhire, from the manufacturers of that county, praying to be heard 
— 0 
by 
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by counſel againſt the bill. Petitions were likewiſe preſented from Liver- 
pool, Glaſgow, and Mancheſter. The malign ſpirit of commercial jea- 
louſy appeared to be at length thoroughly awakened, and petitions upon 
petitions were ſent up to Parliament, in incredible numbers, from every 


quarter of the kingdom. At the end of a long and tedious inveſtigation 


of facts and examination of witneſſes, Mr. Pitt was reluctantly compelled 
to acknowledge the neceſſity of making ſome material alterations. and 


| amendments i in his original 1 


On the 12th of May 1785, Mr. Pitt brought forward, in a 
of the additional lights thus thrown upon the buſineſs, a ſeries of Propo- 
ſitions, ſo altered, modified, and enlarged, as to exhibit in its new form 


what might well be conſidered as a new ſyſtem. 


Mr. Fox, in the language of triumph, congratulated the Houſe on the 
happy eſcape they had made from the ſyſtem propoſed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer but two months ſince ; all oppoſition to which was then 
treated as the effect of faction and diſappointment. © If,” ſaid Mr. Fox, 
e the original reſolutions had paſſed, we ſhould have loſt for ever the 
monopoly of the Eaſt India trade ; we muſt have hazarded all the revenue 
ariſing from ſpirituous liquors ; we ſhould have ſacrificed, the whole of the 
Navigation Laws of this country. If theſe reſolutions had paſſed into a 
law, we ſhould have riſqued the loſs of the Colonial market for the ma- 
nufactures of Great Britain, and incurred the moſt extenſive danger to 
the Colonies themſelves ; we ſhould have left it in the power of Ireland 


to have drawn a revenue from our conſumption. The juſt alarm of the 


Miniſter on the ſubje& of the Navigation Laws,” Mr. Fox faid, © ſuffi- 
ciently appeared from the extraordinary nature of the remedy he had 
thought it expedient to adopt, which was no other than to affert that, 
notwithſtanding the independence of Ireland, the muſt ſtill in com- 
mercial laws and external legiſlation be governed by Britain.” Mr. Fox 
affirmed, that the wild ſcheme of extravagant ſpeculation compriſed in 
the reſolutions did not originate with the Iriſh nation. A firanger bad 


been ſent aber to offer a n rum of his own invention for the relief of 
P p 2 ; a difordered 
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a diſordered State. For the irritation and ill humour exiſting in that coun- 
try, Miniſters were reſponſible. The violences which they committed in 
Ireland merited the moſt deciſive and general reprobation. Their attacks 
on the liberty of the preſs ;—their endeavors to prevent legal meetings, 

for the purpoſe of deliberating on the beſt means of reforming the national 
repreſentation their proceedings againſt men by ſummary attachment, 
were meaſures which might well be ſuppoſed to inflame the minds of the 
people of Ireland. Now imprudent inſult was to be compenſated by im- 

prudent conceſſion. But let the Houſe beware of a deſign ſo infidious 
and ruinous as that of a commutation of Engliſh commerce for Triſh 
flayery. The Propofitions, as they were even now modified, were far too 
complicated and extenfive to be voted by the majority of the members of 


that Houſe, on any other ground than that of confidence in the Mini- 


. fier: and ſurely the Right Honbrable Gentleman had ſufficiently demon- 


{trated, that implicit confidence in him was as dangerous as it was abſurd ; 
that infallibility was no more his prerogative, than that of the reſt of the 
world.” The Houſe at length divided on the motion of adjournment, 
ayes 155, noes 281; and at eight o'clock in the morning, the firſt reſolu- 
tion, broken into two diſtin propoſitions in the new arrangement, paſſed 
the Houſe. The remaining reſolutions were ſubſequently carried after 
an obſtinate conteſt ; and on the zoth of May they were carried up to 
the Houſe of Lords. F 

Here they were again the ſubje& of long and laborious inveſtigation ; 
in the courſe of which the Lords Stormont and Loughborough chiefly 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves on the part of Oppoſition. - Various amendments, 


though not of very material import, were offered and received by the 


Houſe. In the progreſs of the buſineſs, the Earl of Shelburne, recently 
created Marquis of Lanſdowne, made a remarkable ſpeech, which, though 
not unfavorable to the meaſure before the Houſe, clearly manifeſted how 
little cordiality ſubſiſted between that Nobleman and the preſent Mini- 
ſter, notwithſtanding their former intimate political connection; ſo frail 
are the friendſhips and ſo tranſient the attachments of Stateſmen !—The 


Marquis entered into a very maſterly ſurvey of the conſtruction and gene- 
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cal effeQ of the MITT arrangement.” He declared « the reſult of his BOOK 
enquiry to be very oppoſite to that of the merchants and manufacturers, 93985 
however reſpectable, who had been examined at their Lordſhips' bar. 1785. 
Though much valuable information might doubtleſs be derived from their 
evidence, it muſt not be forgotten that they were men peculiarly ſubject to 
prejudice and error, in all caſes where their perſonal intereſt was con- 
cerned. Were any one, for inſtance, to aſk a manufacturer of Halifax, 
© what was the greateſt crime upon earth? was it felony, was it murder, 
was it parricide ?* he would anſwer, © No—none of theſe ; it was the ex- 
porting of Wool“. His Lordſhip declared himſelf of opinion, that the un- 
limited commerce of Ireland would not create a formidable competition to 
England. Ireland, deſtitute as ſhe was of the grand materials for ſhip- 
building, timber and iron, was incapable of the carrying trade, and had 
little capital. Theſe were diſadvantages not to be eafily or ſpeedily ſur- 
mounted. The Noble Lord faid, he was himſelf recently arrived from 
the groves of Bowood, and had not entered into any accurate or minute 
inveſtigation of this buſineſs. But Miniſters muſt have been loſt in the 
moſt criminal infatuation, if they had not prepared this great ſyſtem with 
due and proper deliberation if they had not made themſelves maſters 
of its bearings and tendencies. He placed the utmoſt reliance on the in- 
tegrity and abilities of h Nobleman now at the head of affairs in Ireland, 
and on thoſe of his Secretary. He was certain they would not diſgrace 
themſelves in a tranſaction to which they were in every reſpect equal. 
Delay he knew to be dangerous, ſomething decifive muſt be done. If 
this were not the proper meaſure, what was to be ſubſtituted ? Plauſible 
objections might no doubt be adduced. It might be urged, that the pre- 
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When the famous Colbert applied to the principal merchants in France, to know what 


regulations would be belt calculated to improve the manufactures and extend the commerce ij 1 | 1 

of the kingdom, the anſwer he obtained from them was, © Laiſſeꝝ nods faire, — Let us alone. 4 bt i 

Nevertheleſs, that great Miniſter, who ſaw things, not through the diſtorted medium of per- 1 

| ſonal intereſt, but with the clear diſcernment and comprehenſive beneficence of a Stateſman . 8 if 

and a Patriot, is now univerſally allowed, by his © wild and viſionary ſpeculations,” as they 1 | ; 2 f 

were then doubtleſs n to have laid the foundation of the commercial grandeur and pro- =_ 13 
ſent | jF 
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tions altered. 
and new-mo- 


delled. 


it was too young, and was ignorant of what ſhould conſtitute a Mini- 
ſter ;—that if others more competent to this taſk had remained longer in 
office, things would have been better and more ſatisſactorily ſettled. It 
might be ſaid, © How, in the name of God, did this man contrive to ele- 
vate himſelf to the rank of a Miniſter ?* We muſt however take things 
as we fonnd them. The moſt ſerious intereſts of both countries were at 


ſtake, and the moſt alarming conſequences _ attend the poſtpone- 


ment of this buſineſs,” 


The Iriſh reſolutions were ſent down from the Lords to the Commons 
the 19th of July 19785. After much freſh and eager debate, the amend- 
ments of their Lordſhips were agreed to by the Commons; and on the 28tl 
of July, an Addreſs was preſented to the King by both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, acquainting his Majefty with the ſteps which had been taken in this 
affair; adding, “ that it remained for the Parliament of Ireland to judge 
of the conditions according to their wiſdom and diſeretion, as well as 0 
every other part of the ſettlement propoſed to be eftabliſhed by mutual 
conſent.” The two Houſes now adjourned themſelves to a diſtant day; 
and on the zoth of September 1785 the Parliament was prorogued by 


royal proclamation. 


The amended Propoſitions having been tranſmitted to Ireland, Mr. 
Orde, on the 12th of Auguſt, moved for leave to bring in a bill for eſta- 
bliſhing the ſyſtem of commercial intercourſe therein contained. This 
Miniſter defended the variations that now appeared, by alleging the na- 
tural progreſs of a meaſure of this nature. Ireland had, in the early part 
of the ſeſſions, ſtated what ſhe had thought herſelf entitled to claim, and 
Britain in return had declared what ſhe was willing to concede. Mr. 
Orde averred, that the amendments made by the Britiſh Parliament to the 
original Propoſitions did not in reality interfere with the proſperity of 
Ireland. Wiſhing, however, to follow the example of mature delibera- 
tion gwen by England, it was his intention, after bringing in the bill and 


printing it, to pauſe, in order to learn the ſentiments of the country re- 
I ſpecting 
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| ſpecting it. Let the Houſe receive every petition that could be brought; 
let them liſten to all the evidence that could be offered. On a com- 
pariſon of. the two ſets of Propoſitions, the magnitude and importance of 
the: alterations ſtrikingly appeared. By the third of the Englith reſolu- 
tions, Ireland was virtually interdicted, even after the expiration of the 
charter of the Eaſt India Company, from exporting articles to England, 
the growth and produce of any of the countries beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope to the Straits of Magellan. By the ſame reſolution, this interdiction 
was extended to arrack and foreign brandy ; alſo to rums and other ſtrong 
waters not imported from the Britiſh colonies in the Weſt Indies. By the 
fourth reſolution, it was declared to be highly eſſential that the laws for 
regulating trade and navigation ſhould be the ſame in both countries; and, 
for that purpoſe, that all laws which have been made, oR SHALL BE MADE, 
in Great Britain, ſecuring excluſive privileges to the ſhips and mariners of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the Britiſh colonies and plantations, and for 
regulating and reſtraining the trade of the Britiſh colonies and plantations, 
ſuch laws impoſing the ſame reſtraints and conferring the ſame benefits 
on the ſubjects of both kingdoms, ſhould be in force in Ireland, By Laws 
to be paſſed by the PARLIAMEN of that kingdom, for the 84mg Time 
and in the SAME MANNER as in GREAT BRITAIx. By the fifth reſolu- 
tion, this legiſlative power of regulation and control was in like manner 
extended to all goods and commodities imported into Ireland from the 
Britiſh or foreign colonies in Africa and America. By the ſixth and ſe- 
venth reſolutions, the commercial intercourſe between the two kingdoms 
was incumbered with many burdenſome and rigorous regulations reſpect- 
ing bonds, cockets, certificates, &c. in order effectually to repreſs all illicit 
practices apprehended from the circuitous commerce granted to Ireland. 
By the eighth, the regulating power of Britain is extended to all goods 
exported from Ireland to the Britiſh colonies in the Weſt Indies, America, 
or the coaft of Africa, By the ninth, Ireland is excluded, fo long as the 
charter of the Eaſt India Company ſhall exiſt, from trading to any port 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan ; and during 
the continuance of the ſaid charter, no goods of the growth, produce, or 


manufacture of India ſhall be allowed to be imported into Ireland but 
| N through 
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through Great Britain. By the fiſteenth reſolution, the bounties allowed 
by Great Britain on the exportation of beer to Ireland, and ſpirits diſtilled 
from corn, are expreſsly continued. By the ſixteenth, it is provided, that 
all goods the produce of the North American States, which are ſubje to 


higher duties on importation into Great Britain, than the like goods the 


produce of the Britiſh colonies—ſuch articles ſhall be a to the ſame 
duties on importation into Ireland. 


Theſe were the grand and leading features of difference between the 
old Propoſitions and the new: and ſo great was the diſſimilarity, that the 
Iriſh Parliament ſeemed ſcarcely to recognize the traces of its own ori- 
ginal creation. A general ſentiment of amazement and indignation 
ſeemed to pervade the Houſe; and the FourTH RESOLUTION in parti- 
cular, by which England aſſumed a power of legiſlative regulation and 
commercial control with reſpe& to Ireland, was rejected with a kind of 
horror. | 


Mr. Grattan, who had ſupported the Propoſitions in their primitive 
form, now exerted the whole force of his eloquence to expoſe them to the 
public ſcorn and deteſtation. © What,” ſaid this powerful orator, * is 
this pretended equitable arrangement but a plan to perpetuate to England 
all her advantages, and to Ireland all her diſadvantages ? Ireland is re- 


quired to grant a monopoly of the trade of India to the preſent Eaſt India 


Company during its exiſtence, and to Great Britain for ever after. T his 
1s not a ſurrender of the political rights of the country, but of the natural 
prerogatives of man—not of the privileges of Parliament, but of the rights 
of nations. They were not to ſail beyond the Cape of Good Hope and 


the Straits of Magellan—an awful interdict! Other interdicts extended 


to a determined period of time, but here. was an eternity of reſtraint. 


Other interdicts extended to particular places, for local reaſons—but here 


regions of immenſe extent were indiſcrimmately forbidden, and the boun- 
ties which Providence had given they were prohibited to enjoy. It re- 
ſembled a Judgment of Gop, rather than an Act of Legiſlature, whether 


they meaſured it by extent of [pace, or infinity of duration—and had no- 
| © thing 
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thing human about it except its preſumption. The principle of equal 
duties and equal reſtrictions,“ Mr. Grattan ſaid, ©& did not conſtitute an 
equality of participation, "becauſe the condition of the two countries was 
nn Suppoſing Great Britain, in order to anſwer the exi- 
geney of ſome future war, or to fund her preſent debt, ſhould raiſe her 
colony duties Nill higher; Ireland muſt follow, not becauſe ſhe wanted the 
tax, but leſt her exemption from taxes ſhould give her manufactures any 
comparative advantage.” Iriſh taxes' were to be precautions againſt 1 
proſperity of Iriſh manufactures. Nay, worſe than this; the Propoſition 
in queſtion would make Engliſh jealouſy the barometer of Iriſh Wen 
The excluſion of foreign plantation produce woufd have ſeemed ſufficient 
ſor every purpoſe of power and dominion; but, for the purpoſe of aggra- 
vation and inſult, the independent States of America were moſt ungra- 
ciouſly brought into the arrangement, and expreſsly named, as if North 
America continued à part of the Britiſh dominions. This was called a 
ſyſtem of conceſſion and compenſation; but,“ ſaid Mr. Grattan, © the 
people of Ireland, without compenſation, obtained a colony trade, a free 
trade, the government of their army, the extinction of the unconſtitutional 
powers of the Council, the reſtoration of the judicature of their Lords, and, 
finally, the independence of their Legiſlature. Let them ſee now what 
they obtain by compenſation: A covenant not to trade beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan ;—a covenant not to take fo- 
reign plantation produce,—not to take American produce but as Great 
Britain ſhall permit ;—a covenant not to take Britith plantation produce 
but as Great Britain ſhould preſcribe ;—a covenant never to protect their 
own. manufaQures, never to guard the primum of thoſe manufactures. 
Surely ſome God prefided over the welfare of Ireland, who made it wif- 
dom to fulfil their duty, and who annexed the penalties of folly as well as 
infamy to the ſurrender of their privileges. From the confi deration of 
commerce,” ſaid this animated orat _— proceed to a queſtion much 
more high and ineſtimable—before which the ideas of protecting dutics, 
of reciprocal duties, of countervailing duties, vaniſh into nothing ; ; and, by 
the tendencics of which, the prudence of every head and the energies of 
every heart are called forth to ſhield the newly- acquired rights of a nation 
'Vot. III. EY ſo 
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BOOK fo long depreſſed, and fo recently and wonderfully emaneipated. If any 
. sf body of men could think the Iriſh Conſtitution incompatible with the unity 


* 
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of the Britiſh empire, a doctrine which he abjured as ſedition againſt both, 
he would anſwer, Periſh the Empire, live the Conſtitution ! No transfer 
of legiſlative authority could be made. They, the limited truſtees of de- 
legated power, born for a particular purpoſe, confined to a particalar line, 
and bearing an inviolable relationſhip to the people who ſent them to Par- 
lament, could not break that relationſhip, counteract that purpoſe, and. 
ſurrender, diminiſh,/ or derogate from thoſe privileges they lived but to 
preſerve. The Propoſitions granted a perpetual Money Billa Money 
Bill to continue as long as Great Britain ſhall pleaſe, with a covenant to 
increaſe it as often as ſhe ſhall require. The trade and the purſe of the 
nation were alike in covenant. Paſs this bill, and they had no conſti- 
tucnts ; their conflituents had no repreſentatives :—-they were the mere 
regiſter of the Britiſh Parliament, and the equalizer of Britiſh duties. But 


| have you traced the map of the globe? Have you marked there the coun- 


tries, the right of trading to which you are to ſurrender ſor ever? Have 
you ſurveyed the ſettlements of the ſeveral European nations in Aſia, in 
Africa, in America? Have you conſidered the ſtate of North America 
its preſent ſituation, its future growth, and every incident in the endleſs 
ſucceſſion of time that may attend that nurſe of eommerce and as Lum 
of MANKIND? Are you competent to declare, that a free trade to thoſe 
vaſt regions will never in the efflux of time tend to the advancement of 
the intereſts of Ireland? If you poſſeſs ſatisfactory information upon this 
ſubject, it muſt be by inſpiration, not by knowledge. Let us then guard 
our free trade and free conſtitution. as our only real reſources. They are 
the reſult of great virtue, of much perſeverance, and the ſource to this 
Houfe of immortal honor. Let us preſerve uncontaminated to the lateſt 
generations the dignity of Parliament, the majeſty of the People, and the 
imperial ſovereignty of the Iriſh Crown and Nation.” The feelings of the 
Parliament and of the People of Ireland. were on this ſubject in perfect 
uniſon. Scarcely could the great and acknowledged talents of Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon obtain him any ſhare of attention when he roſe to ſpeak in vindi- 


cation of a meaſure ſo ſupremely obnoxious. * If England relaxed her 
SS. k Navigation 
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Navigation Laws m tavor of Ireland; ſhe had a right,” Mr. Fitzgibbon af- 
firmed, © to expect to be followed by her in a code of laws which had been 
the ſource of her commercial opulence, and the baſis of her maritime 
ſtrength.” It had been infinuated, that they could trade to more adyan- 
tage with the colonies of foreign States. But what foreign States would 
allow them to trade with their colonies ? Who was to protect them if 
ſoreign States refuſed to do them juſtice ? Or who was to aſſert their rights, 
ſuppoſing them to be violated ? When an arrangement ſo advantageous 
was offered to Ireland, for what reaſon was it that ſhe heſitated and de- 
murred ? Becauſe the is told that the treaty ſtruck at the independence of 
ber Legiſlature. But it is as an independent power that Ireland has nego« 
tiated. It is as to an independent power that the overtures of Britain are 
made. An arrangement of trade could not be agreed upon between two 
nations, unleſs they ſettled at the ſame time principles of mutual reſtric- 
tion; and if the Iriſh nation would never condeſcend to promiſe compli- 
ance with any condition of a treaty, ſhe muſt determine never to make 
any commercial treaty, or any treaty whatever.” Mr. Fitzgibbon con- 
cluded a moſt able ſpeech, by remarking; © that whatever might have been 
intimated concerning the poſſibility of Ireland ftanding alone, he was con- 


vinced, that, ſituated as ſhe was in the neighborhood of powerful Popiſh 
countries, with a great majority of her people of the Popiſh religion, ſhe 


could not exiſt one hour as a Proteſtant State if the protection of England 
were withdrawn.” Aſter a vehement debate, in which both parties exerted 
their utmoſt ability and eloquence, the Houſe divided at nine in the morn- 
ing upon the motion of Mr, Orde for leave to bring in the bill, ayes 127, 
noes 108. Such a diviſion in the firſt ſtage of the buſineſs was equivalent 
to a defeat: and on the Monday following, Mr. Orde moved tte firſt 


reading of the bill and the printing it; declaring, that he did not intend 


to make any further progreſs in the buſineſs during the preſent ſeſſion. He 
had completed his duty reſpecting it. If it were revived, it mutt be by a 
motion from the public, -who at the commencement of the enſuing en 
1 take ſuch ee as * thought proper: ar- 


W bb ebe unge framed by Mr. Flood, the Se- 
| Qqa cretary 
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cretary then moyed an adjournment; and Mr, Flood conſenting, not with- 
out difficulty, to wave his motion, the adjournment was carried without a 
diviſion. Public illuminations teſtified the joy excited by the ſudden ter- 
mination of this extraordinary buſineſs ; and from this period, no effort 
has been made in either js an to revive in any ſhape nner 
AER difouthane.. n 


i en ane rr N 

1 n e ον,)·u) {oo Ani ν,ejν a f H H i¹ n 
a1 ppb kde Preſet it might ne juſtly be regarded as too dar- 
ing an experiment, the probability is, that 'a commereial treaty founded 
on the bafis of the original Propoſitions would have proved very beneficial 
in practice. The prodigious inferiority of ſkill; of credit, and of capital, 
muſt have effectually prevented Ireland from becoming formidable as a 
competitor to England; and in proportion as Ireland advanced in opu- 
lence, her artificial wants would have increaſed, and 1 3 
er pere 090 0 and nnn We 
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| Wan. made to Ireland, no detriment was in fact ſuſtained by Great 


Britain: on the contrary, the trade to England continued rapidly to in- 
creaſe, even in regard to thoſe very articles which Ireland was allowed to 
import from the place of their growth. and produce. From the year 1781 
to the year 1784 muſcovado ſugars imported from the Weſt Indies roſe 
from 7,384 ewt. to 27, 492 cwt.; and in the ſame term ſugars imported 
from Britain roſe from 130,056. to 160, 83 cwt. Another remarkable fact 
is, that the linen manufacture both in England and Scotland has flouriſhed: 
with conſtant and regular acceleration, notwithſtanding the unlimited 
competition of the Iriſh: nation. According to a ſeven years average, 
ending A. D. 1755, not more than 576, 373 yards were exported from 
England; and in the year 1771 the export amounted to no leſs than 
4.411, 40 yards. Why then might not a ſimilar competition be as ſafely. 
and advantageouſly eſtabliſed in other branches of commerce? Theſe 
arithmetical ſtatements ſhew to a demonſtration the extreme weakneſs and 
futility of thoſe fears and apprehenſions which are ſo apt to agitate the 


mercantile world at the ſlighteſt breath of innovation, and their total in- 
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eompetency to deduee, frown a comprehenfive and impartial ſurvey of the 
whole: ſyſtem, Juſt and accurate concluſions. ©: Confidering, nevertheleſs, 
the narrow limits of the higheſt human ſagacity, it muſt be acknowledged 
that prudence would have dictated a temporary duration to this com- 
mereial arrangement, in order to bring the utility of it to the infallible 
touchfione of experience. As to the fourth propoſition of the Engliſh 
ſeries, which was the imediate cauſe of the poſitive and peremptory re- 
jection of the Whole, it might in all probability have been very ſafely diſ- 
penſed with, as there is no reaſon to doubt but that Ireland wauld have 
ſpontaneouſly adopted with good-faith and good-will any regulations ne- 
_ eeflary to enſorce A which SPITE Sp ne Cohduchia to 
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.» The) Barkiambint{aFiGomi Britain, Mit ade diitebval; fir 


mak} met on the 24th of January, 1786. In the ſpeech from the 


throne the King declared to the Houſe of Commons bis earneſt with to 


enforce c õοmmy in every department; recommending to them the main- 


1786. 


tenance of our naval ſtrength on the moſt reſpectable ſooting; and above 


all the eſtabliſhment of a yrxzzD DAN for the reduction of the NATIONAL 


DEBT: Nothing remarkable paſſed until about the middle of February, 


when the eſtimate of the ordnance was brought up in the Committee of 


Supply. Upon this occafion Mr. Pitt called the attention of the Houſe 


to the plan laid beſore them in the courſe of the laſt ſeſſion, under the 
ſanction of the Duke of Richmond, Maſter General of the Ordnance, for 
PORTIPYING. the DOCKYARDS/of the kingdom; the propriety of which 
it was then agreed to reſer to a Board of Land and Sea Officers, whoſe 
report Mr. Pitt ſtated to be in the higheſt degree favorable to the plan 
of fortification ſubmitted to their deciſion; but the report itſelf he de- 


elined, as a per N. eee a ne e be before the 
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The diſcontent and ſurpriſe manifeſted when. the W was laſt year 


under diſcuſſion, now roſe into. great warmth of indignation. and reſent- 
ment. © If the report or the Hd contained were not to be in 


ſome 
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Fortification - 
plan of the 
Duke of 
Richmond. . 
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ſome mode ſubje& to the inſpection of the Houſe; they were, it was af- 
firmed, in exactly the fame ſituation in which they had ftood before the 
Board was appointed. They muſt decide, not upon their own judge- 
ments, but in deference to the authority of others. But the Houſe of 
Comnmwns were not juſtified in voting away the money of their conſti- 
tuents upon the grounds of paſſive complaiſance and courtly ſubmit. 
ſton. The expence attending this novel ſyſtem would be enormous, 
and it was their _— e; Ry 5 to be e denvitced of its 
ee by , 


1 Dead Wann e — the al. 
fertion of Mr. Pitt as to the entire approbation expreſſed by them of the 
ſyſtem in queſtion. * It was well known,” he ſaid, that caſes hypothe- 
tically put admitted only of a direct anſwer given under the admiſſion of 
the hypotheſis. It remained to be aſcertained, whether the caſe thus hy- 
pothetically put was ſufficiently within the limits of probability to deſerve 
attention, Several of the caſes on which the Board were called upon to 
decide were mere pęſtulata, and bypothetically as extravagant as if it were 
aſked, Suppoſe by ſome convulſion of nature the Straits of Dover ſhould 
vaniſh out of exiſtence, and the coaſts of: England and France were to 
unite, would it not be nen to er the iſthmus between the two 


countries? 


Mr. Pitt, waving the farther diſcuſſion of the queſtion for the preſent, 
declared his determination to bring the buſineſs in the moſt ſpecific and 
ſolemn manner beſore the Houſe. He accordingly after a ſhort delay 
moved a reſolution, © That it appeared to the Houſe, that to provide et- 
ſectually for ſecuring the dock-yards of Portſmouth and Plymouth by a 
permanent ſyſtem of fortification was an eflential object for the ſafety of 
the State, &c. &c.” A violent debate aroſe, in the courſe of which no 
Member diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo eminently as Mr. Sheridan, a gentle- 
man who had been for ſome time gradually riſing to a very elevated height 
of parliamentary reputation; and previous to bis introduction into the 


Houſe of Commons the public had * known and admired the brilliant 
| talents 
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talents of this ſecond Congreve in dramatic literature. Mr. Sheridan 
ſtated ſorcibly the danger to which the Conſtitution would be expoſed in 
conſequenee of this vaſt addition to the military power of the Crown. 
« Theſe ſtrong military holds, maintained by numerous and diſciplined 
garriſons, would afford tenfold the means of curbing and ſubduing the 
country as would ariſe from doubling the preſent army eſtabliſhment. 
Could any one,” he exclaimed, © poſſibly imagine that the ſyſtem) now re- 
commended was to end with Portſmouth and Plymouth, and that the rea- 
ſonings of the Miniſter would not apply to other parts of the kingdom? 
No—we were to figure to ourſelves the ſame Board of Officers, acting 
under the ſame inſtructions, and deliberating with the ſame DATA, going 
a circuit round the coaſts of the kingdom. He wiſhed to ſee the eſtimate 


for the ſtationary defence of ſuch places as Chatham, Sheerneſs, &c. in 


addition to the two-and-twenty thouſand men demanded for Portſmouth 
and Plymouth. Mr. Sheridan profeſſed, nevertheleſs, his readineſs to 
abide by the deciſion of the Board of Officers, if it could be fairly ſhewa 
that, upon a full and unfettered inveſtigation of the ſubject, they had re- 
ported it as their clear and unqualified opinion, that the plan propoſed by 
the Duke of Richmond was ſuch as it became the wiſdom of Parliament 
to adopt. But if the proſeſſional abilities of the Duke of Richmond were ill- 
employed in the fabrication of ſo wild a project, it muſt be acknowledged 
they conſpicuoufly appeared in the planning and conſtructing the report 
in queſtion. There were certain detached data, like advanced works, ta 
keep the enemy at a diſtance from the main object in debate. Strong pro- 
viſions covered the flanks of his aſſertions. His very queries were in caſe- 
mates. No impreſſion, therefore, was to be made on this fortreſs of ſo- 
phiſtry by deſultory obſervations; and it was neceſſary to aſſail it by re- 
gular approaches. Much ingenuity likewiſe had been ſhewn in extracting 
ſuch parts of the report as were deemed moſt favorable to the propoſed 
ſyſtem. The minutes which contained the opinion of the naval officers 


in condemnation of the plan were wholly omitted, becauſe they were. 


mixed with matter of ſuch dangernus import that no chemical proceſs 


known i in the re 10 IP could ry wa them; while 
on 
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$6.0 K on the contrary every approving opinion, like a light oily fluid, floated at 
k the top, and was capable of being preſented to the Houſe pure and un- 
1786. Faq by a 3 in of the en and 8 1 05 =p at 


3 The Miniſter u upon this Pn Sit 4 himſelf very ce deſerted 
by the Country Gentlemen or Independent Intereſt in the Houſe ; and 
the diviſion was rendered memorable by an exact equality of numbers, both 
the ayes and the noes amounting to 169. The Speaker being of courſe 
compelled to give his caſting vote, acquired much credit and applauſe by 
adding his negative to thoſe who had voted for the TY of this chime- 


nical, abſurd, and ae __ 10 


It is very bse that the Miniſter, dt this deſeat, had 
the temerity after an interval of a few weeks to bring ſorward the queſtion 
once more in a new form, by moving, That an eſtimate of the expence 
of ſuch part of the plan of fortification recommenided in the late report, as 
might appear moſt neceſſary to be carried into immediate execution, be 
referred to a Committee of Supply the probable expence of which was 
eſtimated at only 400,000]. This was received with extreme diſappro- 
bation; it was ſaid to be impoſſible for Parliament to ſuhmit to ſo open 
an attack upon their declared ſentiments, and they were called upon to 

=P reſiſt it in the moſt peremptory manner. Mr. Pitt, perceiving the ſenſe 
of the Houſe ſo manifeſtly adverſe to this attempt, thought proper to with- 
draw his motion; on which Mr. Fox expreſſed his earneſt hope © that 
the Miniſter would in future pay more reſpect to the opinion of the Le- 
giſlature, and not attempt to force an obnoxious meaſure upon the coun- 
try.” The pertinacity of Mr. Pitt in this buſineſs occaſioned much ipe- 
culation : and thoſe who recollected the tenor of his conduct reſpecting 
the Weſtminſter return, were not backward to throw diſgraceful impu- 
tations upon his integrity. It was thought hy many to be impoſſible that 
a man of Mr. Pitt's diſcernment could be the ſincere and cordial advocate 


of ſo 1 a ſcheme; and it was ſtrongly ſuſpected that the Duke 
6 of 
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of Richmond, in the proſecution of this favorite project, relied upon far BOOK 


other and higher ſupport than that which could be derived from the ob- 


ſcure and Apt deciſion of a Board Eng Officers ®. fr Jen 


1 The os buſinef of the ſeftion, as ; alluded to in the . was not 
brought forward till the month of March, when Mr. Pitt moved for the 


appointment of a ſele committee, by ballot, to report to the Houſe 


the ſtate of the public revenue and expenditure. The reſult of their 
enquiry was in à very high degree pleaſing and ſatisfactory. The 
amount of the revenue ſor the eurrent year was eſtimated by the com- 
mittee at 15,397, 000l. the permanent expenditure, including the Civil 
Liſt, and the intereſts payable on the different funds, amounted to 
10,554, Oo0l. the peace eſtabliſhment, allowing eighteen thouſand men 
for the navy, and the uſual complement of ſeventy regiments for the 
army, excluſive of life- guards and cavalry, was eſtimated at 3,924,000]. 
—in all, 14, 478, oool.; _ conſequence there remained a ſurplus of more 


than err 0% H en lune \ 


Mr. Pitt obſerved upon this report, that though this was ſtated to be 
the annual expenditure, a confiderahle interval muſt elapſe before this 
reduction could take place; this term * 2 at four years. The ex- 


4 The fortification projets of the Duke of Ad, —_ in conſequence of this 


parliamentary inveſtigation of their merits, the theme of the public deriſion and ridicule ; Y 


and, according to the obſervation of that unerring judge of mankind, the Duc de la Roche- 
foucault, © ridicule is like a gangrene, which, when once it faſtens upon one part of a cha- 
racter, is eaſily extended to the reſt. In a humorous political publication of the times, 
ſtyled The Rol. LIAp, the Duke of — is thus ſeverely nod ann _— 
phized; = 
* With gorges, ſcaffolds, Aue th os, mines; 8 
With culverins whole and demi, and gabines; 3 
With trench, with counterſcarp, with eſplanade; 
With curtins, mote, and rhombo, and chamade; 
With polygon, epaulement, hedge and bank; | | 
With angle ſaliant, and with angle flank ; 3 1 
Oh thou ſhalt prove, ſhould all thy ſchemes preyail, 5 
An Uncut Tozy on a larger ſcale! | 
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ceflary for the indemnification. of the American loyaliſts, he calculated 
would not during this period fall ſhort of three millions. The war from: 
which we were juſt delivered had been moſt expenſive and ruinous; 
theſe unavoidable exceedings were amongſt the bitter fruits of it; but 
if during the firſt years of peace exttaordinary expences were incurred, 
they afforded alſo extraordinary ſavings. There were ſums appropriated 
during the war to different ſervices, which had not been expended; 
four hundred and fifty. thouſand pounds had already been paid into the 
Exchequer upon this account. There were moreover immenſe ſums in 
the hands of former Paymaſfters, which it was expected would ſoon be 
brought to account; theſe he conjecturally ſtated at the ſum of one 
million. There was a balance of 600,0001; due to Government from 
the Eaſt India Company. When to theſe were added the improvements 
that might yet be made by judicious regulations in the different branches 
of the revenue, he was not,” Mr. Pitt ſaid, “he hoped, too ſanguine in 
affirming that we poſſeſſed reſources equal to all our ordinary and ex- 
traordinary demands. The propoſition which he now ſubmitted to the 
Houſe was, the appropriation of the annual ſum-of one million to be in- 
variably applied to the liquidation of the public debt. The ſurplus of 
the revenue amounting to the ſum of goo, oool. only, Mr. Pitt moved for 
an additional duty on ſpirits, on certain kinds of timber imported, and 
on perfumery, which would together be more than ſufficient to make up 
the deficiency. This annual million Mr. Pitt wiſely propoſed to veſt in 
the hands of certain commiſſioners, to be by them applied regularly to 
the purchaſe of ſtock ; ſo that no ſum ſhould ever lie within the graſp 
large enough to tempt him to violate this ſacred depoſit. The intereſts 
annually diſcharged were, conformably to this plan, to be added to and 


incorporated with the original fund, fo that it would operate with a de- 


terminate and accelerated velocity; being in this reſpect framed upon 
the model of the ſinking fund formerly projected by Sir Robert Walpole. 
This fund was alſo to be aſſiſted by the annuities granted for different 
terms, which would from time to time fall in within the limited pe- 


riod of twenty-eight years, at the expiration of which Mr, Pitt . 
6 F ; late 
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lated that the fund would produce an income of four millions per annum. 5 O 0 x 
XVI. 


2 


When a progreſs ſo conſiderable was made in the reduction of the debt, 
Parliament might with propriety pauſe, and adopt ſuch new meaſures for 
the relief of the Nation, and the extinction of the moſt oppreſſive and 
burdenſome taxes, as to the legiſlative wiſdom ſhould ſeem meet. The 
commiſſioners to be nominated under the a& were the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, the Mafter of the 
Rolls, the Governor and Deputy Governor of the Bank of England, and 
the Accomptant General of the High Court of Chancery. Such were 
the perſons, Mr. Pitt ſaid, whom he ſhould propoſe to be appointed to 
this traſt. This plan had long been the wiſh and the hope of all good 
men, and he felt inexpreſſible pleaſure in being able to flatter himſelf 
that his name might be inſcribed on that firm column, which was now 
aboat't to be * to dan faith and national proſperity. 


nt was in the ect of the bill u fuggeſied by Mr. Fox, that when- 
ever a new loan ſhould hereafter be made, the commiſſioners ſhould 
be empowered to accept the loan, or ſuch proportion of it, as ſhould be 
equal to the caſh then in their hands; the intereſt and douceur annexed 
to which ſhould be applied to the purpoſes of the ſinking fund.” This 
amendment, the only one of material conſequence offered, was received 
with candor and facility by Mr. Pitt, who declared it to be © an au- 


ſpicions omen of the ultimate ſucceſs of the plan, that its propriety and 


neceffity had been ſo obvious as to overcome the ſpirit and prejudice 
of party, and create an unanimity of ſentiment in perſons who more, he 
was ne, 2 accident than hey nary were ſo ee of different 
3 | 


The bill finally paſſed with FEY and deſerved approbation ; all in- 


telligent perſons throughout the kingdom perfectly concurring in the 
ſentiments expreſſed in the recent report of the Commiſſioners of Publie 
Accounts upon this ſubject. This debt,” ſay theſe impartial and 


e reporters, ** is ſwelled to a magnitude that * the united 
Rr a2 efforts 
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efforts of the ableſt heads and the pureſt: hearts to, ſuggeſt the proper 
and effectual means of reduction. A AN muſt be formed ſor the 
reduction of this debt, and that without delay: wow is the favorable 
moment of peace. The evil does not admit of procraſtination, palliatives, 
or expedients. It preſſes on, and muſt be met with force and firmneſs: 
what can be done, the ſupport of public credit, the preſervation of na. 
tional honor, and the juſtice due to the public creditor, demand Hoi 
be done. It uus be DoxR, or sRRTOuS CONSEQUENCES. will enſue.” 

| + MotmithGeading the acknowledged neceſſity of œconomy in every 
ee of government, it is grievous to relate, that even before 
the Sinking Fund Bill paſſed into a law, a meſſage from the KN to 
the Houſe of Commons was delivered: by the Miniſter, ſtating, that it 
gave him great concern to inform them, that it. had not been found 
POSSIBLE to confine the expences of the Civil Lift within the annual 
ſum of eight. hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, now. applicable to that 
purpoſe. A farther debt had been xECESSAAHX incurred, and tha 
King relied on the 2 BAL and AFPECTION- 75 eee, to Make 
uid for its i OY Er or NA URS 

_ 3 of the 8 1 ae 08 Mr. Pitt dated. ; 
that under Mr. Burke's. Reform Bill; an annual reduction of fifty, thou- 
ſand pounds from the Civil Liſt had been ſet apart by: Parliament for the 
liquidation-by inſtalments of the ſum of three: hundred thouſand pounds, 
then iſſued in Exchequer bills for the ſupply of former deficiencies. Ot 


this debt one hundred. and. eighty. thoufand pounds yet remained un- 


paid, and a freſh debt of. thirty thouſand pounds had accrued: and he 
reſted the neceſſity of a grant equal to theſe united ſums upon this- 
perplexing. dilemma : Either Parliament had, at the, period reſerred to, 


directed that, hen the. propoſed. liquidation ſhould be eſſected, the 


Civil Liſt ſhould be allowed fifty. thouſand, pounds per annum more than 
was neceſſary, or it. was then put upon a footing of fifty thouſand pounds 
per annum leſs than was neceſſary. Experience had proved the latter to 


1 
4 6 
's — wp. 
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be the caſe; and therefore it was reaſonable. to expect that the ſum of BOOK 


two: hundred and ten thouſand pounds, now wanting to clear Wo the 
old. and new RUFUS would be voted ad heſitation, 


f, 


w outs to Mr. Pitt' 8 tle lagi, it.» was ous to 8 that the 
Parliament which fixed the expenditure- of the. Civil Liſt. at eight hun- 
dred and fiſty thouſand pounds, until the debt previouſly contracted 
thould be liquidated, thought it at leaſt yoss1BLE that the DIGNITY of 
the Crown. might be ſufficiently ſuſtained without paſſing the preſcribed 
limits; and it was by. a, very peculiar ſort of reaſoning that the actual 
tranſgreſſion of a law was urged as affording of itſelf an adequate. and 
ſatisfactory. proof of the neceſſity of the tranſgreſſion. It might even 
perhaps occur to ſome of the members, however indecorous the mention 
of it in a parliamentary debate, that the Executive Government of the 
Republic of America was ſupported, without any apparent forfeiture of 
DIGNITY, at leſs than one FORTIETH wie of the IR | 

This . was 1 83 as the King i in his ſpeech 
frog the throne at the opening:of. the ſeſſion, December 1782, had ſaid, 
« I haye carried into ſtrict execution the ſeyeral reductions in my Civil 
Liſt expences, directed by an act of laſt ſeſſion; I have introduced a 
farther reform in other departments, and ſuppreſſed ſeveral ſinecure places 
in them. I have by this means ſo regulated my, eſtabliſhments, that MY. 
EXPENCES, SHALL NOT IN FUTURE EXCEED MY INCOME 1 BI 5 


4 bh "Sf - * 1 o > * 4 N 1 8 % $ 
pod | © C536 L443 *Y kf 32 53% 4 1 2 44 iin 114 ? "Y , 
- 


This ſpecies of bn r bubble is a royal b and 4 privilege of ena : 


+ 142 »/ | The Kine ſhall paſa his noxesr n 


e The Chancellor make a ſpecch z 
& 2 £4 v7 3 SEED ©: * | __ 8 
OO "The pawn'd 1 revenue fums afford | 8 

bon g rag | And'then come 1% aß ese, e ab incl 


Ir is related of Francis I. King of France, that upon uſing to one of his courtiers—a man of 
honor on ſome occaſon, his uſual aſſeveration : Foi de Roi!” he perceived marks of manifeſt 


ineredulity qv, his countenance. ., On which he graciouſly, repeated!“ Foi de gentihemme!“ jo 


and the courtier declared himſelf ſatisfied. The Huguengts negotiating with the famous 
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FAD K No attempt being made to repeal that clauſe” in Mr. Burke's Reform 

—— Bill which regulated the expenditure of the Civil Liſt, it was urged to 

1786. be very extraordinary, while that bill remained in full force, to come 
down in the face of an Act of Parliament, and call upon the Houſe to vote 
money for the debts of the Crown. It is almoſt ſuperfluous to ſay, that 
all the arguments offered on this head along a beep Were ba eg 


and that the money was s ultimately voted.” 


Motion by Sir - | Many petitions were preſented during the tetton ſor the cpr of the 
2 ver odious tax upon retail ſhops; and a motion was formally made by Sir 


be Shop Tax. Watkin Lewes, member for the City of London, for that purpoſe, with- 


out effect, though it was ſomewhat mitigated by a reduction of the rates. 
In this buſineſs Mr. Pitt ſhewed a degree of perſeverance bordering upon 
obſtinacy, which it had been Tarel) 1 better to have nnn * a more 


im pen nnn 


Mr. Fox acutely in bed on the ſubject of the HTS On: 
« that the greater part of Mr. Pitt's argaments had been intended to 
prove that the tax was not perfonal ; and that it muſt find its level, and fall 
upon the conſumer. If this were true, what was there to recommend his 
modifications? He had ftated, that he would take off or diminiſh the 
portion of the tax paid by the poorer claſs of ſhopkeepers, which would 
conſiderably exonerate that deſcription of perſons. Of what would it 
exonerate them? of the burden borne by the confumer? Glaring in- 
deed was the inconſiſtency of his actions, when compared with his argu- 
ments.” | 2 | 


Humane at- An attempt was alſo made by Mr. Pulteney, ſupported by many re- 


L ſpectable members of the Houſe, to explain and amend the act of the laſt 


— — == _ ſeſſion, relative to hawkers and pedlars; and particularly to * a moſt 


| Catherine of Medicis infifted on feeurity for their rights and immunities; and many methods 
being propoſed and rejected as inadequate, the Queen at length angrily ſaid, ' Is not the 
word of a K a ſafficient feeurity P* „ . « No, 
by St. BAxTROLOMEW, Madam.” 1 
| Ok deteſtably 


Ki GEORGE: . 
_ deteſiably opprefiive clauſe, by which juſticcs of the peace were empowered 


to impriſon any perſon of this profeſſion at their diſcretion, This was re- 


jecled, at the ſecond reading, by a majority of fifty voices, 


About this period Mr. Pitt brought in a bill for transferring part of the 
4 on ſoreign wines from the Cuſtoms to the Exciſe. The revenue on 
this article,” the conſumption of which had certainly not diminiſhed, Mr. 
Pitt ſtated to be inferior by the ſum of two hundred and eighty thouſand 
pounds to what it had been in the middle of the century, The terrible alarm 
excited by Sir Robert Walpole's memorable attempt to extend the laws of 
exciſe fifty years before, had now completely ſubſided, and the bill paſſed 
with general approbation. 


In the Houſe of Peers Lord Loughborough, who was now again me- 
tamorphoſed into a Whig and a patriot, oppoſed the bill, as in the higheſt 
degree arbitrary and unconſtitutional. He was anſwered by Lord Camden, 
whoſe zeal for the Conſtitution had been ſubje& to no ſuch remarkable 
variations. Lord Camden admitted © that the exciſe laws, taken collectively, 
might in a certain ſenſe be conſidered as a departure from the Conſtitution ; 
but the preſent ftate of the country rendered them neceſſary. The preſent 
bill, in particular, was calculated to counteract the notorious impoſitions 
practiſed by the wine-merchants to delude the public, to cheat the re- 
venue, and injure the health of the conſumer. In theſe iniquities it was 
that a juſtification of this uſeful and falutary meaſure was to be found.” 
The bill paſſed without a diviſion. 


"Next io the bun erde ben Sinking Fund the rites of Inde 
occupied, during this ſeſſion, the chief attention of Parliament. A bill 
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Bill, 


Eaſt India 
regulations. 


was brought in by Mr. Dundas, which with ſame oppoſition paſſed into 


a law, to explain and amend the Act of 1784. This bill, among other 
regulations of inferior importance, beftowed upon the NR Gated 
of India the high prerogative of deciding in oppoſition. to the ſenſe of 
the majority of the Council. The offices of Commander in Chief and 
| Governor-General were in ſuture united i in the ſame perſon ; - and Earl 
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Cornwallis; who had borne ſo conſpicuous a part in the American war, 
and whoſe character ſtood deſorvedly high in the public wean Was 
nominated to fili this important commiſſio n. 


Soon after this Mr. Pitt, ſtating certain exigencies ariſing from the pe- 
culiar ſituation of the Eaſt India Company, moved that they be empowered 
to raiſe the ſum of two millions for the neceſſary increaſe of their capital. 
This was in itſelf a very problematic proof of the vaunted proſperity of the 


Company; but Mr. Pitt aſſerted the neceſſity to be temporary, and that 


it aroſe chiefly from the beneficial operation of the Commutation Act, in 
conſequence of which the Company's files of tea had increaſed from fix to 
fourteen millions of pounds, excluſive of other articles; and in proportion to 
an increaſe of trade, an increaſe of capital became indiſpenſably requiſite, 
And on his ground the bill paſſed with little difficulty. Theſe meaſures 
were regarded with cold indifference ; but the feelings of the Nation were 
wrought up to an high pitch of ſolicitude and curiolity by the ſubſequent 
proceedings 1. Parliament relative to India. | 


Mr. HasTixGs, late Governor of Bengel arrived i in Englangdin' the 
month of June 1785; and the ſeaſon being then far advanced, Mr. Burke 
gave notice of his intention to move early in the next ſeſſion for a parlia- 
mentary inveſtigation into his conduct. On the very fiſt day of the 
meeting of Parliament after the receſs, Major Scott, who” had upon all 
occaſions diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the friend and advocate of Mr. Haſtings, 
reminded Mr. Burke of the pledge he had made, und challenged him in 
preſſing and peremptory terms to come to an immediate decifion, Mr. 
Burke calmly replied, © that he ſhould imitate the conduct of the Duke 
of Parma, who came from the Low Countries to relieve the City of Paris, 


then beſieged by King Henry IV. The King, impatient and ſull of 


ardor, urged the Duke to inſtant battle; but that experienced and cele- 
brated commander replied, that he had not travelled ſo far to learn from 


his cem the time when Re. was moſt proper G engage.” 


On the 17th of February 1786, howeyer, Mr. We, in the ſpirit of 
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atGient chivalry, threw down the gauntlet; and, defiring that the reſolutions B O OR 
. | 


of May 28, 1782, might be read (reſolutions moved by Mr. Dundas, as 
Chairman of the Select Committee, declaratory of the culpability of Mr. 
Haſtings, and the conſequent neceſſity of his recall), declared his © deep 
regret,” that the ſolemn and important buſineſs of that day had not been 
brought forward in the plenitude of weight and efficiency, by the original 
mover of the reſolutions now recited. Moſt feelingly did he lament, as 
the unweleome conſequence of a devolution cauſed partly by the natural 
demiſe of ſome, the political deceaſe of others, and in particular caſes a 
death to virtue and to principle, that he ſhould now remain alone engaged 
in the attempt to preſerve unſullied the honor and the conſiſteney of that 
Houſe, which had fixed upon Mr. Haſtings as an object of their parti- 
cular and formal accuſation. Acting under their ſanction, he aſſerted 
a claim to their protection. There were various modes of proceeding 
which might be adopted in this buſineſs. The firſt of theſe was a direction 


to the Attorney-General to proſecute. - But not to inſiſt upon the appa- 


rent diſinelination of the preſent Attorney-General (Mr. Arden) to exert 
his powers in this great and 'momentous cauſe, he did not conceive that 
a tria by jury was well calculated for the purpoſe of obtaining juſtice 
againſt ſo elevated an offender. In the Court of King's Bench the dignity 
of ſuch a trial would ill affort with cauſes of men and tum, actions of 
battery and aſfault, of treſpaſs and trover, together with the innumerable 
tribe of ſubordinate miſdemeanors. The ſecond mode of profecution was 
that by bill of pains and penalties. To this he had in ſuperable objections, 
as radically unjuſt, an as tarniſhing in no flight degree the character of 
that Houſe, the members of which would thus prepoſterouſly appear in the 


twofold capacity of acguſers and judges. The only alternative which 


remained, was the ancient and conſtitutional mode of proceeding by 
IMPEACHMENT: as a neceflary preparatory to which, he concluded with 
moving for the papers neceſſary to ſubſtantiate the charge which he had 
now in immediate N letion to bring forward ain the late Go- 
vernor-General Haſtings.“ . 0 


ok. I * Ss . thought 


Mr. Haſtings 
formally ac- 
cuſed 7 Mr. 
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BOOK thought it expedient in the year 1782 to recall Mr. Haſtings from India, 

; XVI. he now rejoiced that the reſolutions moved by him had not taken effect. 
3786. Since that period Mr, Haſtings had rendered moſt eſſential ſervices to the 

— Company, and he ſhould have extremely regretted to have been the means 
of depriving the Company of a ſervant ſo diſtinguiſhed by his zeal and 

capacity, He had certainly moved a vote of cenſure on Mr. Haſtings ; 

but Mr. Haſtings had ſince received the thanks of the Court of Directors, 

in which, had he been a Director, he would moſt willingly have concurred, 


from a thorough canviction that the thanks were merited.” 


Some difficulties having been ſuggeſted by Mr. Pitt, reſpeQing the pro- 
duction of the papers called for, Mr. Burke declared in lofty terms this 
demur to be © an invaſion of the prerogative of a public accuſer. He had 
an unqueſtionable claim to all ſuch documents, proofs and papers, as he 
ſaw or eſteemed to be neceſſary to ſupport the charge which he under- 
took to advance. The downfall of the greateſt empire in the world had 
originated in the mal-adminiſtration of its provinces. When Rome felt 
within herſelf the ſeeds of decline, and the inroads of corruption, a man 
of the firſt rank and higheſt connections in the ſtate was brought to pu- 
niſhment. VEXRES, the Governor of Sicily, was united in affinity with 
all that was moſt ſplendid and moſt opulent in the ſeat of empire, with 
the Hortenſii and the Metelli. But when Crekxo undertook his acou- 
ſation, the Government itſelf adopted his proſecution. No leſs than one 
hundred and fiſty days were allowed for the collection of materials, and 
the juſtice of the Roman Senate opened to the accuſer all the cabinets 
whence the documents were to be obtained.” In the reſult, the papers, 
with ſome few exceptions, were granted. X . 


On the 4th of April, 1786, Mr, Burke ſolemnly roſe to charge Warren 
Haſtings, Eſq. late Governor-General of Bengal, with high crimes and 
miſdemeanors in the execution of his office, exhibiting at the ſame time 
nine diſtinct articles of accuſation, which in a few weeks were increaſed 
to the number of twenty-two. - —— 
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On the iſt of May Mr. Haſtings, at his own expreſs deſire, and by the BOOK 


indulgence of the Houſe, was heard at the bar of the Houſe, in this early * 5 


period of the buſineſs, in his own defence : and at the farther requeſt of 1786. 
the accuſed; the minutes of his defence were ordered to lie on the table. 9 
But the general opinion, faintly controverted even by the friends of Mr. roger de. 
Haftings, was, that the PÞzFENCE, thus precipitately and prematurely 
delivered, was of no ſervice to his cauſe, and contributed in a very flight 

and inadequate degree to the vindication of his character. Though 

his aſſertions were bold, his arguments were weak, and the language of 

this defence was beyond all example boaſtful and arrogant. He had een 

the weakneſs and preſumption to call in queſtion the auTuorITyY of the 


Houle to inſtitute a judicial 1 * into his conduct. 


The Houſe, unmoved by what they had heard, das in the exa- Deciſfion in 
mination of evidence: and the firſt article of impeachment reſpecting the — 4 
Rohilla war was brought formally before the Houſe on the iſt of June. 3 
Aſter a very long debate, the queſtion was decided in favor of Mr. Haſt- 


ings, £m for the impeachment being "a noes 1 20 


Mr. Pitt on this occaſion gave a flent vote againſt the motion; but 
the ground on which he voted was tolerabl y well aſcertained by a decla- 
ration he had previouſly, made, when the ſubje& of the Rohilla war was 
in a more general way diſcuſſed, © that he conſidered that tranſaction in 
a horribly alarming point of view, and as being ſo repugnant to every 
ſentiment of human nature, that nothing could juſtify it but the ſtrongeſt 
motives of political expediency, and the invincible principles of retributive 
juſtice—adding, nevertheleſs, that it would be highly inconſiſtent and 
abſurd to conſider Mr. Haſtings now in the light of a culprit, for any 
meaſures taken by him previouſly to the period in which he had been no- 
minated by Act of Parliament Governor-General of India, which was the 
higheſt certificate of legiſlative approbation.” But ſurely, in the con- 
templation of common juſtice and common ſenſe, this re- appointment 
could not be regarded as equivalent to an acquittal, unleſs the Houſe 
. 703... 43: OE 
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were at that period in poſſeſſion of the evidence on which the merits or 
demerits of "we ION 1 which it was os * were not. 


On the 1 00 of June, the fecond charge ities to — Rijalvof Benares: 
being brought forward, it was reſolved by the Houſe, on a diviſion of x19 
to 79 voices, “ that this ARGE contained MATTER Of IMPEACHMENT: 
againſt the late GovkRNOR-GRNERAL of Bexgar.” On this occaſion: 


Mr. Pitt ſpoke in ſupport of the motion; but admitting the legality of 


the diſcretionary power aſſumed by Mr. Haſtings, he confined the crimi- 
nality of the charge to the enormity of the fine levied upon the Rajah, 
and its concomitant circumſtances of oppreſſion and n * 

* 

On the 11th of July, 1786, an end was put to theſe eee for 
the preſent by a prorogation of the Parliament, which was diſmiſſed with 
aſſurances of the particular ſatisfaction with which the King had obſerved 
their diligent attention to the public buſineſs, and the meaſures they had 


| adopted for improving the reſourees of the e 


Soon after the foe of Parliament, a Fah incident occurred which 
ingroſſed for a moment the attention of the public. As the King was 
alighting from his poſt-chariot at the garden entrance of St. James's Pa- 
lace, Auguſt the 2d, a woman decently dreſſed preſented: a paper to his 
Majeſty ; and while he was in the act of receiving it, ſhe ſtruck with a 
concealed knife at his breaſt. The King happily . avoided the blow by 
drawing back; and as ſhe was preparing to make a ſecond thruſt, one of 
the yeomen caught her Are, and the weapon was wrenched out of her 
hand. | 


On examination before the Privy Council, it immediately appeared 
that the woman was inſane. - Being aſked where ſhe had lately reſided, 
ſhe anſwered frantically, © that ſhe had been all abroad ſince that matter 
of the Crown broke out.” Being further queſtioned what matter? ſhe ſaid, 


* that the Crown was hers ; and that if the bad not her right, England 
6 would 
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would be n in blood for a thouſand generations.” On nt in- BOOK 


terrogated as to the nature of her right, ſhe refuſed to anſwer, ſaying, iy 
the . _ of pete . that her 22 were a MYSTERY. „„ 


ry" | 13 I 

1 kh that this; poor maniac; . name was 3 Nicholſon, 
had preſented a petition ten days before, full of wild and incoherent non- 
ſenſe. - Like moſt other petitions, it had probably never been read, or the 
perſon of the petitioner would have been ſecured. The idea of a judicial 
proceſs was of courſe abandoned, and the was conſigned to a fit apartment 
provided for her m Bethlem Hoſpital. In a few days the Lord Mayor, 
AldermS, Sheriffs, and Common Council of the City of London went in 
proceſſion to St. James's to preſent an addreſs to his Majeſty on his 
happy eſcape from afſafſination. This example was followed by nearly all 

the corporate bodies throughout the kingdom; and the popularity of the 
King was ſenfibly increaſed by this trivial and almoſt Iudicrous incident. 

The number and quality of #mighthoods conferred on occaſion of theſe 
addreſſes, were ſuch as completed the ridicule, ſo ſucceſsfully levelled fince 

2 TN of nnn e that once 2 — and 2 8 distinction *. 


In the ane of Sel 1586, the ne was bang to appoint a 
new Committee of Council, for the oonſideration of all matters relating 
to trade and foreign plantations. Of this Board the famous Charles. 
Jenkinſon, now ſor his long and faithful ſervices created Lord Hawkeſ- 
bury, and conſtituted: Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaſter, was de- 
clared Preſident. Under the auſpices of this new Commiſſion a TR RAY 
of COMMERCE was ſigned between the two Courts of England and France 
(September 26, 1786) on the liberal principles of equality and reciprocity. 
Its general principle was to admit the mutual importation and exportation of 
the commodities of each e de at a Ss ww BE en 8 The 1 


2 eee to an anecdote ſomewhere related ar Ebbe II. the witty and enn 
that monarch obſerving a perſon on whom he was about to confer the honor of Knighthood to 
hang down his head and bluſh, as if conſcious of the deſiciency of his pretenſions, exclaimed 
with his uſual good humour and Plenlanirys..* 6 Don' t be aſhamed— Tis I who have moſt 
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tiator of this treaty was Mr. Eden, who under the Coalition Adminiſtra- 
tion had filled the lucrative office of Vice-Treaſurer of Ireland. This 
was the firſt memorable deſection from that ill- ſtarred and heterogeneous 
alliance: and it was the more remarkable, as Mr. Eden had himſelf been 


generally conſidered as the original projector of the Coalition, or at leaſt 


as the man who might conteſt that honor with Mr. Burke. He was ſoon 
afterwards rewarded for this © perfidious deſertion” by a Peerage, under 
the title of Baron Auckland, and, gaining the entire confidence of the 
Miniſter, was appointed in the ſequel Ambaflador to the Hague “. 


About the ſame time a Convention was ſigned with Spain of ſome im- 
-portance, as it finally terminated the long-ſubſiſting diſputes reſpeQing 
the ſettlements of the Engliſh Nation on the Moſquito ſhore and the 
. coaſt of Honduras. The Moſquito ſhore extends by ſea eaſtward from 
point Caſtile, the boundary dividing it from the Bay of Honduras, to Cape 
Gracios-a-Dios, 87 leagues ; and ſouthward, from Cape Gracios-a-Dios to 
the river of St. Juan, 94 leagues. The interior part of the country is 

bounded by the lake of Nicaragua, and fenced by mountains ſtretching 
to the weſt. In magnitude it conſiderably exceeds the kingdom of Por- 
tugal ; is excellently watered by navigable rivers and lagunes; abounds 
in fiſh, game, and proviſions of all ſorts; furniſhes every neceſſary for 
-raifing cattle and ſtock, and is clothed with woods producing the moſt 
valuable kinds of timber. The ſoil is ſaid to be ſuperior to that of any 
of our Weſt-India Iflands ; the air incomparably more ſalubrious, and the 
climate more healthy. In this beautiful country the native Indians have 
yet been able:to maintain their independence in oppoſition to the power 
of Spain; and they have invariably indicated a diſpoſition to cultivate 
the alliance and friendſhip of Great Britain: By the preſent treaty the 


* In Dryden's famous deſcription -of the dreadful groupe of perſonages inhabiting the 
Temple-of © Mars Armipotent,” the climax of guilt is concluded and eompleted-in the fol- 
lowing couplet : | 

„The aſſaſſinating wife, the houſehold fiend, 
And, far the blackeſt there—the TzAaiTOR FRIEND.” 
8 4 Moſquito 
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Moſquito ſettlements were formally and explicitly relinquiſhed, as they 
had already virtually been by the 6th article of the general Treaty of 1783. 
In return the boundaries of the Engliſh ſettlements on the Coaſt and 
Bay of Honduras were ſomewhat extended, but in ſuch manner, and on 
ſuch conditions, as to leave the King of Spain in full FO of his 
territorial rights and mn dominion. 


In a political view / this adden anſwered a valuable ped," as it 
removed a probable ſource of national diſagreement. But the claims of 
humanity and juſtice were not ſufficiently attended to. For the Moſquito 
ſettlers, who had from time immemorial occupied their lands and habita- 
tions under the protection of the Engliſh Government, and who amounted 
to many hundred families m number, were peremptorily commanded to 
evacuate the country of the Moſquitoes, without exception, in the ſpace 
of eighteen months, nothing farther being ſtipulated in their favor, than 
that his Catholic Majeſty © ſhall order his Governors to grant to the ſaid 
Engliſh ſo diſperſed, all poſſible facilities for their removal to the ſettle- 


ments agreed upon By, the preſent Convention.” 


The greateſt confuſion, ne ee and diſtreſs among this unhappy 
people, was the inevitable reſult of this barbarous edict of expulſion, which, 
with the cold-blooded politicians of Europe, at the diſtance of 3000 miles, 
paſſed only for a regulation of commerce. An affecting repreſentation 
of their diſtreſſes, and an humble petition for ſome ſort of indemnification 
from the Government which had thus careleſsly abandoned them to their 
fate, was ſubſequently preſented to the Board of Treaſury ; but it does not 
appear to have excited any attention, By © the inſolence of office,” the 
fighs of the oppreſſed are regarded as a ſpecies of inſult. 


On the re- aſſembling of Parliament, January 23, 1787, the firſt object of 
debate which preſented itſelf, was the Commercial Treaty with France. 
On the r2th of February the Houſe reſolved itſelf into a Committee on 
this ſubject, when Mr. Pitt entered into a moſt able and eloquent vindi- 
cation of the meaſure, though, in the opinion of impartial perſons, the 

| 2 | treaty 
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BOOK treaty ſufficiently ſpoke its own merits. Mr. Pitt declared in energetic 
XVI. terms his abhorrence of the maxim, that any nation was deſtined to be 
1787. the natural and unalterable ſoe of another. It had no foundation in the 

experience of nations, or in the hiſtory of men. It was a libel ON the 
conſtitution of political ſocieties, and ſuppoſed. the exiſtenee of .infernal 
malignity in our original frame. France (Mr. Pitt ſaid) in moſt of our 
wars had been the aggreſſor; but her aſſurances and frankneſs in the 
preſent negotiation were ſuch as to entitle her to a return of confidence. 
It was indeed ridiculous to imagine that the French would conſent to 
yield advantages without the idea of compenſation. The treaty would 
doubtleſs be a benefit to them; but he did not heſitate to ſay it would 
be a much greater benefit to us. She gained ſor her wines and other pro- 
ductions a great and opulent market. We did the ſame for our manu- 
factures to a far greater degree. She procured a market of eight, millions 
of people, we a market of twenty-four millions. Both nations were diſ- 
poſed and prepared for ſuch a connection. France, by the peculiar diſ- 
penſation of Providence, was giſted, perhaps more than any other country 
upon earth, with what made life deſirable, in point of ſoil, elimate, and 
natural productions, in the moſt fertile vineyards, and the richeſt harveſts. 
Britain, on the other hand, poſſeſſing theſe advantages in an inſerior de- 
5 gree, had, from the happy freedom of its conſtitution, and the equal ſecu- 
rity of its laws, riſen to a ſtate of commercial grandeur, and acquired the 
ability of ſupplying France with the requiſite conveniences of liſe, in ex- 
change for her natural luxuries.” 


Very plauſible objections were nevertheleſs ſuggeſted by the leaders of 
Oppoſition againſt this treaty; and predictions hazarded, of the injury 
ts which would be ſuſtained, by Great Britain in conſequence. of this mea- 
ſure, which were far from being eventually verified; and which it is there- 
fore ſuperfluous to particularize. Such, nevertheleſs, was the impreſſion 
made upon the Houſe by the arguments advanced, that no leſs than 162 
members divided againſt the Miniſter on a motion for an addreſs: to his 
Majeſty, declaratory of the. approbation of the Houſe ; which 1 was ulti- 

mately carricd by. a majority of 76 voices. i: 


'The 
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The oppoſition in the Houſe was not however ſupported, as in the caſe 
of the Iriſh Propoſitions, by any commercial clamors beyond its walls. 
And Mr. Pitt accurately and ſatisſactorily accounted for this difference, 
by obſerving that in the former inſtauce the clamors of the manufac- 


turers, though he thought them founded in error, had been general and 


violent, becauſe they perceived no great and poſitive advantage in the 
intercourſe to balance the apprehended. evil of a rivalry and competition, 
England being already in poſſeſſion of the Iriſh market. But now that 
they ſaw ſo manitelt and valuable a ett to be ith they were willing 


to hazard the n of the injury.” 


The roo on which the Oppoſition infiſted with the moſt advantage, 
and indeed the only real difficulty reſpecting the execution of this treaty, 
aroſe from its inconſiſtency on the fr lib with the famous Methuen 
Treaty, concluded with Portugal early in the preſent century, in confor- 
mity to which the duties on Portugal wines were to bear in future the 
proportion of only two-thirds of thoſe imported from France and other 
countries, But this point being candidly conceded by France in the 
progreſs of the buſineſs, the meaſure received, as it well deſerved, the ne- 
ceſſary concurrence and ſanction of Parliament, and the whole tranſaction 
terminated greatly to the honor of the Miniſter, and the advantage of the 
Nation; the ſole cauſe of regret, in fact, being the limitation of the 


treaty to the ſhort period of twelye years. 


Another very uſeful commercial meaſure, though of very inferior 
importance, a meaſure founded on the reports of the Commiſſioners 
of Public Accounts, was early in the preſent ſeſſion brought forward 
by Mr. Pitt for the conſolidation of the Cuſtoms, by the total aboli- 
tion of all the exifting confuſed and complex duties, ai:d ſubſtituting 'in 
their ſtead a ſingle duty on each article, amounting as nearly as poſlible 
to the aggregate of the various ſubſidies now paid ; taking univerſally, in- 


ficad of a fraction, the neareſt integral number above it. By this means 


the revenue would be conſiderably benefited, and the merchant relieved 
from a ſerious inconvenience. Tt is a curious circumſtance, that the 
{cries of reſolutions preſented to the Honſe, but of which they choſe to 
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Mr, Beaufoy's 
motion for the 
repeal of the 


. mauleoa of finthce, much leſs generally approved, was alſo pro- 
poſed by Mr. Pitt, relative to the tax on poſt-horſes, which he affirmed to 
have been moſt groſsly and ſeandalouſly evaded. By way of remedy, he 
recommended that it ſhould be farmed by auction to the higheſt bidder, 
on the uſual plan of the turnpike duty. This was repreſented as repug- 
nant to the genius of the Engliſh Conſtitution. It might prove, as the 
farming of the revenue had notoriouſly done in France, the ſource of 
infinite abuſe and oppreſſion, It eſtabliſhed a dangerous and alarming 
precedent, and required to be reſolutely reſiſted in the onſet. Upon the 
queſtion for going into a Committee on this bill, the numbers were only 
147 ayes to 100 noes. It muſt however be acknowledged, that this ob- 
noxious regulation has not been found productive of any practical i incon- 
venience. 


In the courſe of the ſeſſion Mr. Fox moved for the repeal of the odious 
Shop Tax, which, in conſequence of the pertinacious adherence of Mr. 
Pitt to a meaſure in itſelf very trivial and unintereſting, had become a 
matter of permanent and ſerious concern. It appeared from the ſtatement 
of Mr. Fox, that the City of London and its environs paid forty-three 
ſhares in fifty-nine of this duty, the whole produce being eſtimated at only) 
fifty-nine thouſand pounds. This was affirmed with reaſon to be an un- 
juſt and monſtrous diſproportion. But in truth the Commutation Tax fel! 
as heavily in proportion upon the country, as the Shop Tax upon the me- 
tropolis ; however comparatively deſtitute of the means of enforcing their 
complaints, or procuring redreſs. On the diviſion the numbers were, 
ayes 147, noes 183; the Miniſterial majority in a full Houſe being, on 
this ſecond attempt at repeal, reduced to 36 voices only. 


On the 28th of March 1787, a motion of great importance was made 
by Mr. Beaufoy, a Member of the Houſe diſtinguiſhed by his knowledge, 
talents, and general „ of character, ſor amending, and in part 

1 repealing, 
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repealing, the laws known by the appellation of the Corporation and Teſt B O O K 
Acdts, fo far as related to the Proteſtant Difſenters, who weakly flattered XVI. 
themſelves, that their recent ſervices were not as yet wholly loſt to the 1987. 
recollection of the Court. In his introductory ſptech, Mr. Beaufoy gave | 
_ a clear and judicious hiftorical narrative of the origin of theſe acts. The 
Corporation Act declared that no perſon ſhould be elected into any mu- 
nicipal office, who ſhould not one year before his election have taken the 
ſacrament according to the uſage of the Church of England. The Teſt 
AR required of every perſon accepting a civil or military office under the 
Crown, to take the ſacrament in like manner within a limited time; in 
default of which he was liable to a fine of 50ol. and incurred other pe- 
nalties in the higheſt degree ſevere and rigorous. The firſt of theſe acts 
was paſſed in the year 1661; and the deſpotic and arbitrary ſpirit in 
which it was framed, ſufficiently appeared from a fingle clauſe in the a&, 
empowering the King for a limited time to remove at his pleaſure all mu- 
nicipal officers by Commiſſioners of his appointment. This act was 
levelled indifcriminately againſt Proteſtant and Catholic Diſſenters: but 
in the year 1673, the era of the Teſt Act, the ſtate of things was mate- 
rially changed. The jealouſy of Parliament in regard to the Proteſtant 
Diſſenters had now ſubſided, and the alarm of all the different denomina- 
tions of Proteſtants was equally excited by the dangers to which Pro- 
teſtantiſm itſelf was expoſed by the flagrant attempts of the Court to effect 
the reſtoration of the Popiſh religion. The King himſelf was believed, 
on good ground, to be nothing better than a concealed Papift. The Duke 
of York, his brother, and immediate ſucceſſor to the crown, was not only 
an avowed convert to that religion, but a flaming and furious zealot. Lord 
Clifford, the Firſt Miniſter, and other perſons in high authority, were alſo 
bigoted Papiſts ; and a Declaration of Indulgence had been publiſhed by 
the King, in order to make way for the iutroduction of Popery. In theſe 
circumſtances, the Teſt Act was a meaſure of national policy and ſafety. 

It bore the title of An Act for preventing the Danger which may happen 
from Popiſh Recuſants'—and the Diſſenters, far from concurring in the 
oppoſition made by the Court to this bill, publicly declared, through the 
mec of Mr. Alderman Love, one of the Members Tor the City of Lon. 
Tt * 
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don, and himſelf a Dificnter,* that in a time of public danger they would 
in no wiſe impede the progreſs of a meaſure deemed eſſential to the ſafety 


of the kingdom ;—and though they were accidentally include in the operation 


of it, they would wave their claim to an exemption, truſting to the good 


faith, juſtice, and humanity of Parliament, that a future proviſion ſhould 


be made. for their relief.” This ſeaſonable declaration extremely facilitated 


the paſſing of the bill, and was received with juſt and general applauſe. 
A bill for their relief was accordingly at a ſubſequent period of the ſeſſion 


paſſed by the Commons, but defeated by the ſudden prorogation of Par- 


lament. A ſecond bill was in a ſucceeding. Parliament brought in, and 
paſſed both Houſes ; but while it lay ready for the royal aſſent, the King 
degraded his dignity ſo far, as ſecretly to order the Clerk of the Crown to 
withdraw the bill; and the Parliament being ſoon afterwards diffolved, it 


never paſſed into a law. 


<« But the relief which the unprincipled profligacy of Charles refuſed to 
grant, the magnanimity of William was impatient to beſtow. In one of 
his earlieſt ſpeeches from the throne, he expreſſed his © earneſt hope, that 
ſuch alteration would be made in the laws as would leave room for the 
admiſſion of all his Proteſtant ſubjects who were willing to ſerve him. 
But at this period the High Church and Tory intereſt predominated in 
oppoſition to the wiſe and ſalutary policy of the Court. From the me- 
morable proteſt of the Lords upon this ſubje& in the year 1689, it ap- 
peared nevertheleſs that the ſentiments of ſeveral of the greateſt men in 
that extraordinary æra coincided with thoſe of their Sovereign. And 


upon another occaſion of a ſtill later date a conference between the two 


Houſes upon the Bill of occaſional Conformity the Peers (not a few in- 
di viduals only of that Aſſembly, but the whole Houſe) expreſſed in lan- 
guage ſtill more emphatical their abhorrence of the i IRR. of the Teſt 


Act. 97 


In diſcuſſing the general policy of this law Mr. Beaufoy obſerved, 
that to the higher truſt of legiſlative authority the Diſſenters were ad- 


mitted without reſerve. From the Morpher of that Houſe, from the 
2 | | members 
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members of the Houſe of Peers, no religious teſt was required. Hence 
he ſtrongly inferred the abſurdity of the impoſition in queſtion. He had 
heard indeed of an idle opinion, that there was ſomething of a republican 
tendency, of an anti- monarchical bias, in the very doctrines of the Preſby- 
terian Church. From ſo vague an aſſertion he appealed to experience. 
Were the Scots ſuſpected, of an indifference to monarchy ? He had 


q * ? * * 
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K. 


heard them taxed with a predilection for thoſe maxims of policy which 


were the moſt favorable to power; but of levelling principles, of repub- 
lican attachments, he had never heard them accuſed, The Engliſh Diſ- 
ſenters, ſince the Reyolutioo, which had ſirſt given this country a Con- 
ſlitution, had uniformly acted on principles the moſt beneficial, and 
had conſtantly proved themſelves the ardent ſupportæts and the faithful 
adherents of that ſyſtem of monarchy which was eſtabliſned by law. 
Would then the repeal of the Teſt Act prove injurious to the Eſtabliſhed 
Church? Gop rForB1D ! The ſuggeſted repeal was no attack upon the 
rights of others; it was merely the completion of that wiſe ſyſtem of to- 
leration adopted at the æra of the Revolution. The Church of England 
flouriſhed long beſore the Teſt Act exiſted. In Scotland no ſuch law 


erer had a being. Had Scotland therefore no eſtabliſhed church? In 


Ireland, the relief now ſolicited had been granted ſeven years ago. But 
was the Church of Ireland therefore deſtroyed? In Holland, in Ruſſia, 
in Pruſſia, in HAN o YER, no traces of ſuch a teſt were to be found. In 
the dominions of the Emperor, all diſqualifications of this nature had 
been recently aboliſhed. In France, a ſimilar relief was granted by 
the edit of Nantz, from the revocation of which France had ſo ſe- 
verely ſuffered, and which was now, as it was ſuppoſed, about to be 
reſtored, In fact, Mr. Beaufoy juſtly added, © the repeal of the Teſt, 
ſo far from being pernicious to the Eſtabliſhed Church, would be ſalutary. 
The different claſſes of Diſſenters had no general intereſt, no bond of 
union, but that reproachful excluſion from public employments which 
was common to them all. If he were farther aſked, If juſtice be the 
principle on which you decide, ſhall not the Catholics enjoy the common 
privileges of citizenſhip? he would anſwer without heſitation, If the 
Catholics _ give a ſufnicient Pledge of loyalty to their Sovereign, and 

attachment 
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BOOK attachment to the laws—queſtions not now before the Houſe—he ſhould 
FIVE think they ought to be admitted to the eivil'and military ferviee of the 
1787. 


ability and addreſs. He declared, in very Hattering and explicit terms, 


State.” Such were the liberal and elevated ſentiments of this ſpeaker, 


who concluded this excellent addreſs with an enumeration of other 


conſiderations, more of a religious than political kind, in favor of the 


repeal, deduced from the groſs profanation to which the nature of the 
preſent Teſt ſubjected a ſacred and ſolemn Chriſtian rite.” Mr. Beaufoy 
declared, © that he ſhould have thought it not unbecoming the ſanQty 
of the Biſhops to have ſolicited the removal of this ſcandal from the Church. 


But let the requifition come from whatever quarter it might, fare he was 


that a compliance with it would reflect honor on that Houſe: for, whatever 


tended to the debaſement of religion diminiſhed political 3 and 
weakened all the functions of civil and IE order.” N 


Lord North, true to his original principles of Top and High 


Charchiſm, roſe with much zeal to oppoſe © this dangerous attempt at in- 
novation. Declaring himſelf a friend to toleration in its full extent, he 


conjured the Houſe at the ſame time to conſider, that the preſent motion 
went not merely to toleration, but to the repeal of an act which was the 


great bulwark of the Conſtitution, and to which we owed the ineſtimable 


bleffings of freedom: The excluſion of the Diſſenters from civil offices, 


Lord North ſaid, was no injury or diſgrace. The Teſt Act was merely a 
civil and political regulation; and the arguments againſt it were equally 
applicable to all thoſe reſtrictions which the wiſdom of Government in 
all countries had found it neceſſary to eſtabliſh. His Lordſhip mentioned 
the alarm of the Clergy at this attempt; and he added, that they all 
knew the pernicious nature of a cry, that THE CHURCH is in DANGER. 


There was no complaint of eccleſiaſtical tyranny ;—univerfal toleration 


was eſtabliſhed. Let them therefore be upon their guard againſt 1nx0- 
VATION in the Cnurcn, nor confound the toleration of religious opinions 
with the mode of admiſſion to civil and military appointments,” 


Mr. Pitt enforced the arguments of Lord North, but with far more 


the 


— 
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the eſteem and regard which he entertained for the collective body of 
Proteſtant Diffenters, who had ever approved themſelves the genuine and 
zealous friends of Conſtitutional liberty; of which their conduct during 
the late political conflicts had exhibited a memorable proof, and he ac- 
knowledged with gratitude and pleaſure the honorable and unanimous 
ſapport which” he had experienced from them at that momentous and 
intereſting eriſis. He muſt nevertheleſs, however reluctantly, diſcharge 
what he eonceived to be his indiſpenſable duty, in oppoſing the preſent ap- 
plication for a repeal of the Corporation and Teſt Acts. It had been 
ſaid; If you grant this, the ſame perſons will ſoon come to you again to 
aſk ſomething more. This had no weight with him. He would not object 
to concede what he ought to concede, becauſe he might be aſked to con- 
cede what he ought not to concede. But a diſtinction was, in his opinion, 
here neceſſary to be made between political and civil liberty. The latter he 
contended” that the Diſſenters already enjoyed in its fulleſt extent. The 
former was in fact nothing elſe than a diſtribution of power, which muſt be 
regulated by the diſcretion of the State, The employments and offices of 
the State were not the property of individuals; they were public truſts to 
be conſided to thoſe who were politically competent to occupy them. The 
Diſſenters defired, as a matter of right and juſtice, a participation of offices. 
If this were granted, they might acquire a dangerous aſcendeney in cor- 
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porations; and an excluſive corporation intereſt in the hands of the Diſ- 


ſenters was a very different thing from the liberty of ſitting in that Houſe 
on the free choice of the general maſs of electors. It was now indeed 
aſſerted that they had no ſuch object in contemplation. But it was ne- 
ceſſary to take into the account the real ſprings by which human affairs 
were regulated, and not to depend upon the ſecurity of words in con- 
tradiſtinction to the tenor and tendency of actions. There were perſons 
amongſt the Difſenters who would not admit any ecclefiaſtical eſtabliſſi- 
ment to be neceſſary. Againſt ſuch perſons it became the Legiſlature to 
be upon their guard. He had indeed an high opinion of the merits of 
Diſſenters; but they already enjoyed every mental privilege, every free- 
dom to ſerve Gop according to their conſciences in the moſt ample 


degree.“ 
The 


3 
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BOOK The motion of Mr. Beaufoy was powerſully ſupported by Mr. Fox, 


_ XVI. | who magnanimouſly declared, * that, whatever perſonal reaſon he might 
| 1787. have to complain of the recent conduct of the Diſſenters, he would never 


loſe ſight of the great principles of civil and religious liberty, on which the 
preſent application to the Houſe was founded, He had conſidered himſelf 
as honored in acting with them on-many-former occaſions, and he acknow- 
ledged the general tenor of their political conduct to be in the higheſt 
degree meritorious. - In his opinion, it was very unwiſe in any caſe to 
take religion as religion for a teſt in politics; and he averred, that the 
maxims advanced by Mr, Pitt were ſuch, that though he declined per- 
ſecution in words, he admitted the, whole extent of it in principle.” 
Upon a. diviſion, after a long debate, the numbers Wan for the motion 


1oo, ene it 7 70) 


This was * no means, ene the * — of the Minider to 
178 the motion, a diſcouraging diviſion. on the firſt effort. But the Diſſenters 
were in the laſt degree aſtoniſhed. and chagrined at the part taken by 
1 Mr. Pitt in this debate, it being almoſt univerſally underſtood by them, 
that the application would at leaſt not be diſcountenanced by bim. 

_- And the expreſſions uſed by him in the previous conferences held with 
19 the leading Diſſenters, though far from amounting to a-promiſe of ſup- 
" port, were conſidered as certain indications. of a. favorable diſpoſition, 

= Doubtleſs Mr. Pitt found, in the progreſs of the buſineſs, obſtacles in 
| 1 the way of the repeal which he had not at firſt, apprehended; and he 
| | flattered himſelf that bis public profeſſions of regard and eſteem for the 
| Diſſenters would ſo far ſooth and conciliate their minds as to reconcilc 


4 them to the diſappointment they ſuſtained. But the moſt refined ad- 
1 dreſs, and the greateſt ability in the management of buſineſs, may eaſily be 
" over-rated., It was not poſſible for Mr. Pitt, on this grand- queſtion, to 
1 ſland well at once with the Court and with the Diſſenters. The Dit- 
1 ſenters clearly perceived the difference between the ſituation of Mr. 


Pitt and that of his predeceſſor Sir Robert Walpole, when the laſt ap- 


plication for a repeal of the Teſt was made on their part above fifty 
years 
* 
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years beſore. That wiſe Miniſter, though his judgment was decidedly $ g k 


in favor of the repeal ahHradtedly conſidered, was juſtly apprehenfive of 


clamors which would have been unqueſtionably raiſed at that tur- 
bulent period againſt a meaſure, as the conſequence of which the weak, 
the bigoted, and the factious would have joined in vociferating that the 
Cnuncn was in DANGER. It was an experiment at that time not worth 
the riſque; and the Miniſter choſe the leaſt of the two evils, condeſcend- 
ing himſelf to talk abſurdly, in order to prevent others from acting miſ- 
chievouſly. But that ſenſeleſs and terrific clamor had long ſince become 
a mere brutum fulmen, The application of the Diſſenters in the preſent 
inſtance was in unifon with the general ſenſe of the public and of the 
Parliament, or at leaſt not inconſiſtent with it; and a ſlight degree of 
countenance only from the Court would have ſufficed to enſure the ſuc- 
ceſs of the motion : nor, on the other hand, was the oppoſition of the 
Court ſo openly and decidedly hoſtile as to preclude the idea of future 
attempts. N24 | 


The attention of the Houſe and of the Nation was ſoon transferred to 
a ſubject of a very different nature. When the Prince of Wales at- 
tained the age of majority, A. D. 1783, the ſum of fifty thouſand pounds 
per annum only was allotted to him out of the Civil Liſt revenue to 
defray the entire expence of his eftabliſhment. Confidering the numerous 
ſalaries payable: to the officers of his houſehold, this ſum was manifeſtly 
inadequate to the juſt ſupport of his rank and ſituation in life; and the 
then Miniſters, Mr. Fox and Lord North, ſtrongly infiſted upon the 
neceſſity of fixing the revenue of the Prince at one hundred thouſand 
pounds per annum, which the late King had enjoyed as Prince of Wales 
at a period when the Civil Liſt produced two hundred thouſand pounds 
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per annum leſs than at preſent. To this the Sovereign poſitively objected ;. 
and the Prince, in order to prevent diſagreeable conſequences, generouſly | 


declared, that he in depend upon the ſpontaneous bounty of the 
King. The obvious reſult of this miſerable economy was, that the 
Prince, in the four years which were now elapſed, had contracted debts 
to a large amount; his negligence as to pecuniary concerns being perhaps 
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i787. income. The public, not ſufficieatly adverting to theſe circumſtances, 


[ | cenſured the Prince with à too rigid ſeverity for the heedleſſheſs and 
139 | prodigality of his conduct. The general prejudice was much heightened 
| by the habitual and confidential intercourſe maintained by the Prince with 
| 1 the great leaders of the late unpopular Adminiſtration. It was alſo too 
13 notorious to admit of diſguiſe. or palliation, that the Prince was exempt 
from none of thoſe youthful indifcretions and exceſſes by which men of 
high rank in carly lite are for the moſt oſt ſo EY characterized. 


| A report of à very . nature had moreover for ſome time paſt 
T4 gained very general credit ; namely, that the Prince had contracted a 
| | ſecret marriage with a lady of the Roman Catholic religion z—a fatal 
Ji '  flep, for which the acknowledged. perſonal charms and mental accom - 
| pliſhments of Mrs. Fitzherbert (ſuch was the name of the lady in queſtion) 
would make in the public opinion a very inadequate compenſation. It 
| I true that the marriage, in whatever mode it were ſolemnized, could not 
1 ; by the Royal Marriage Act be regarded as legal; and by a clauſe in the 
j Act of Settlement, if the legality of the marriage were affirmed, the 
13 Prince, by marrying a Papiſt, would zp/o facto forfeit his right of ſucceflion 
to the crown. His fituation therefore was in the higheſt degree ſingular 
and critical, eſpecially as the Marriage Act itſelf was by many perſons 
conſidered as founded in ſuch manifeſt abſurdity and injuſtice, as to be 
in its own nature null and void. To balance theſe unfavorable circum- 
ſtances, the Prince was faid to poſſeſs good temper and good ſenſe : his 
perſon was agrecable, his deportment affable and engaging, and, by 
mixing familiarly in the ſociety of men of enlightened minds, he had, as 
there was good reaſon to believe, acquired far juſter and more liberal ideas 
of the nature of government and the ſpirit of legiſlation than thofe which 
conſtituted the policy of the preſent reign. Happily alſo, as it was con- 
trary to law for the Heir Apparent to leave the kingdom, he had the ad- 
vantage of an Engliſh education, and his manners and modes of thinking 
were entirely Engliſh ; while the German education of the Biſhop of 
2 2 Oſnaburgh, 
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Ofnaburgh; now Duke of York, and of the other younger branches of the 


royal houfe, and their familiarity with the German Courts, could have no 
other tendency than to inſpire them with ſentiments totally oppoſite to the 


genius of the Engliſh Conſtitution. There is nothing indeed more ſur- 


priſing in the hiſtory of the preſent reign, than the tame acquieſcence of 
the Legiſlature in ſo apparent an affront, as is implied in the ſuppo- 
ſition that an Engliſh Prince cannot receive an education in England 
proper ſor his ſtation. England has, it maſt be confefſed, been indeed 


groſsly and culpably inattentive to the education of her princes; and in 


this reſpe&, as well as many others, the preſent "gn wilt farnith to _ 
ſterity a ſtriking and inſtructive leſſon, 


Finding his embarraffments continually increaſing, and a large debt 
accumulated, the Prince of Wales, in the ſummer of 1786, applied to the 
King his father for aſſiſtance: but meeting with a harſh and peremptory 


refuſal, he adopted a reſolution which ſeemed to indicate a firmneſs and 


vigor of mind, capable under a right direction of great and noble things. 
Supprefling the eftabliſhment of his houſehold, he formally veſted forty 
thouſand pounds per annum of his revenue in the hands of truſtees for 
| the liquidation of his debts. His ſtud of running horſes, his hunters, 
and even his coach-horſes, were ſold by public auction. The elegant im- 
provements and additions making to the palace of Carlton Houſe, where 
he reſided, were ſuddenly ſtopped, and the moſt ſplendid apartments ſhut 
up from uſe; in this manner chooſ ing to retire from the world, rather 
than forfeit the honor of a gentleman by practiſing o on the credulity of 


his creditors, 


Trings had remained in this poſture for near a twelvemonth, when the 


Prince was perſuaded to give his aſſent to a propoſal for laying the ſtate of 


his affairs before Parliament ; and on the 20th of April, Mr. Alderman 
Newnham, Member for the City of London, gave notice that he would 
bring forward a motion for an addreſs to the King, praying him to take 
the ſituation of the Prince into confideration, and to grant him ſuch relief 
as he in his wiſdom ſhould think fit, and pledging the Houſe to make good 
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I; | 1787. earneſtly entreated to withdraw his motion, as fertile of inconvenience and 
14 miſchief. | | | | W 


Mr. Pitt ſaid, © that by the perſeverance of Mr. Newnham he ſhould 
be driven to the diſcloſure of circumſtances which he ſhould otherwiſe 
} | have thought it his duty to conceal.” And Mr. Rolle, Member for 
| | | Devonſhire, declared, © that the inveſtigation of this queſtion involved in 
14 it circumſtances which tended immediately to affect the Conſtitution in 


Church and State.” 


= - Mr. Fox, Mr, Sheridan, and other gentlemen in the confidence 
of the Prince, declared that there was nothing which the Prince 
| of Wales leſs feared, than a full and impartial inveſtigation of his con- 
| : duct; and nothing that his Royal Highneſs would more deprecate, 
i" than a ſtudied ambiguity or affected tenderneſs, on the pretence of reſpect 
| | or indulgence.” Mr. Rolle was particularly called upon, ee in vain, 
to explain the ce language he had uſed. 


| ; The ſubject being in a few days reſumed, Mr. Fox again called the 
4 attention of the Houſe to the declaration of Mr. Rolle. © To what that 
declaration alluded (Mr. Fox ſaid) it was impoſſible to aſcertain, till the 
perſon who made it thought proper to explain his meaning : but he 
ſuppoſed it muſt refer to that baſe and malicious calumny which had 
been propagated without doors by the enemies of the Prince, with a 
view to EINE: his character, and injure him in the eſteem of his 
country.“ Mr. Fox further declared“ that the Prince had authoriſed 
him to aſſert, that, as a Peer of Parliament, he was ready in the other 
Houſe to ſubmit to any the moſt pointed queſtions that could be put to 
him upon the ſubject, or to afford the King or his Miniſters the fulleſt 
aſſurances of the utter falſehood of the fact in queſtion,” 


Mr, Rolle now thought proper to acknowledge, that the ſubject upon 
which 
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which Mr. Fox bad ben was the matter to which he had alluded as 
affecting both Church and State. He ſaid “ that the reports relative to 


this tranſaction had made a deep impreſſion upon the minds of all men 
who loved and venerated the Conſtitution. He knew that this thing 


could not have been accompliſhed under the formal ſanction of law; but 


if it exiſted as a fact, it might be productive of the moſt alarming conſe- 


quences, and ought to be ſatisfactorily eleared up.“ 
Mr. Fox replied, © that he did not deny the calumny in queſtion 
merely with: regard to the effect of certain-exiſting laws, but he denied it 


in toto, in fact as well as in Jaw. The fact not only could never have 
happened legally, but never did happen in any way, and had from the 


beginning been a vile and malignant falſehood.” 


Mr. Rolle roſe again, and aſked, „ whether- in what he now aſſerted: 
Mr. Fox ſpoke from direct — * Mr. Fox ſaid, he had ſpoken 


from direct authority. 


In conſequence of theſe explicit and authoritative aſſeverations, Mr. 
Rolle was loudly. called upon to expreſs his ſatisfaction. But this he. 
aobſtinately declined, ſaying: only. © that the Houſe would judge for: 
themſelves of. what had-paſſed.” On this Mr. Sheridan was provoked to 


declare, “ that if Mr. Rolle perſiſted: in- his reſuſal, or otherwiſe to put 


the matter into ſuch a ſtate of enquiry as /bould ſatisfy him, the Houſe - 


ought to come to a reſolution, that it was ſeditious and difloyal to on 
pagate reports injurious to the character of the Prince.“ 


Mr. Pitt now properly tenets. and proteſted againſt ſo flagrant. 


an attack. on. the freedom of ſpeech and deliberation in that Houſe. 

And it muſt be conſeſſed that Mr. Rolle was fo far juſtified as the voice. 
of the publie could juſtify him, in retaining. his doubts ; for a general. 
and firm perſuaſion ſtill prevailed of a ſecret marriage between the Prince 
and Mrs, Fitzherbert : though no one preſumed to call in queſtion the- 


honor of Mr. Fox in the declarations made by him in the Prince's name, 
| 3 7 | for 
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XVI. | and which operated to the perſect apparent Wr of the Houſe of 
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1787. Commons; though, to complete the myſtery and perplexity of the buſi- 
nets, it was ſubſequently reported and believed that a temporary coolneſs 
at leaſt had taken place between the Prince and Mr. Fox from the ra 
of this debate, and as the conſequence of that warmth of -indignation 
which carried Mr. Fox inadvertently —_— the ibid limits of his com- 


miſſion. 


In this ſtage of the buſineſs an interview, at the deſire of the King, 
took place between the Prince of Wales and Mr. Pitt, at Carlton Houſe; 
and the Prince was informed, that if the intended motion were with- 
drawn, every thing might, be ſettled to his Royal Highneſs's ſatisſaction. 
This being acceded to, a meſſage was delivered by the Miniſter from the 
King to the Houſe, ſtating his Majeſty's great concern, &“ that ſtom the 
accounts of the Prince of Wales it had appeared that he had incurred a 
debt to a large amount, which, painful as it was to him to propoſe any 

addition to the burdens of his people, he was induced by his paternal 
affection to the Prince, to deſire the aſſiſtance of Parliament to diſcharge 
—on the well-grounded expectation, nevertheleſs, of the Prince's avoid- 
ing to contract any fimilar debt in future; with a view to which, the 

| King had directed a ſum of ten thouſand pounds to be paid out of the 
Civil Lift,” in addition to his former allowance.” 


On the very next day after the accounts referred to in the Royal Meſ- 
ſage were laid before the Houſe, and of which the dignified generoſity 
of the Houſe ſuffered not the inſpection, an Addreſs was voted to the 
King, to requeſt him to direct the ſum of one hundred and fixty-one 
thouſand pounds to be paid out of the Civil Liſt for the full diſcharge of 
the debts of the Prince of Wales, and the farther ſum of twenty thouſand 
pounds to complete the repairs of Carlton Houſe. It may be remarked, 
in diſmiſſing this ſubject, that the ſum of fifty thouſand pounds had 
been already actually expended on Carlton Houſe ; ſo that, if the Prince 


had enjoyed a reyenue equal to that Rs the late King when Prince of 
| Walcs, 
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a eee the: et ds his ma- 
jority a very conſiderable faving, notwithſtanding that extraordinary ex- 
pence ; and thus the complaints of extravagance do not 1 to reſt 
eee eee mw 


The object of Mr. Haſtirigs's imptackment had been reſumed early 
in the preſent ſeſſion, and had occupied a large proportion of it. The 
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primary charge reſpecting the Rohilla war, brought forward by Mr. 


Burke towards the concluſion of the Teflion of 1786, had made a deep 
impreſſion upon the Houſe : and although Mr. Haſtings bad been ac- 
quitted of the charge, it was upon grounds on which it was impoſſible to 
reſt his future defence. The conduct of Mr. Pitt had been hitherto in- 
deciſive: and myſterious ; but the part taken by Mr. Jenkinſon, and the 
party of which he was conſidered as the head, left no room for doubt as 
to the ſecret inclination of the Court: and although Mr. Pitt, on the 


Benares charge, ſtated by Mr. Fox, had voted againſt Mr. Haſtings, 


he expreſsly declared that he did not, wpon that arcount, confider 
himſelf as committed to a final vote of impeachment. The grand 
queſtion, therefore ftill remained doubtful, when on the 4th of Fe- 
bruary 1787 Mr. Sheridan opened the third charge reſpecting the Be- 
gum Princeſſes of Oude, with an eloquence and energy which were 
perhaps never ſurpaſſed, and which, in their conſequences, proved en- 
tirely deciſive. 


The ſubſtance of this, as of the other principal charges, has already 
been recorded in the regular narration of India tranſactions. A flight 
extract or two from Mr. Sheridan's ſpeech may ſerve to excite a faint 
idea of the tranſcendent ability with which this charge was enforced. — 
Mr. Sheridan ſaid, © that the conduct of Mr. Haſtings reſpecting the 
Nabob and Begums of Oude comprehended in it every ſpecies of 
human offence. He had been guilty of rapacity at once violent and 
inſatiable, of treachery cool and premeditated, of oppreſſion unprovoked, 
of barbarity wanton and unmanly. So long fince as the year 1775 the 


Begum Princeſs, widow of * ul Dowla, had written to Mr. Haſtings 
| in. 


Charge againſt 
Mr. Haſtings 
reſpecting the 
Begums of 
Oude. 
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of the late Nabob, that myſelf, his other women, and his infant children 


ſhould be reduced to a ſtate*of diſhonor-and diſtreſs, we muſt ſubmit, 
But if, on the contrary, you call to mind the friendſhip of the late bleſſed 
Nabob, you will exert yourſelf effectually in favor of us who are helpleſs.” 
Inflamed by diſappointment at Benares, the haftened to the fortreſs of 


Chunar, to put in execution the atrocious deſign of inſtigating the Nabob, 


ſon of this princeſs, to parricide and plunder. No ſooner had Mr. Haſt- 
ings determined to invade the ſubſtance of Juſtice, than he refolved to 
avail himſelf of her judicial forms, and diſpatched a meſſenger for the 
Chief Juſtice of India to aſſiſt him in perpetrating the violence he had 
meditated. Without a moment's pauſe, or the ſhadow of proceſs inſti- 
tated, ſentence was pronounced. And thus, at the ſame time that the 
ſword of Government was converted to an aſſaſſin's dagger, the pure 
ermine of Juſtice was ſtained and ſoiled with the baſeſt contamination. 
It was clear to demonſtration, that the Begums were not concerned in 


the inſurrection of Benares. No, their treaſures were their treaſon. 


If (faid this eloquent ſpeaker) the mind of Mr. Haſtings were ſuſceptiblo 
of ſuperſtition, he might image the proud ſpirit of Sujah ul Dowla look- 
ing down upon the ruin and devaſtation of his family; beholding the 
palace which he had adorned with the ſpoils of the devoted Rohillas, 
plundered by his baſe and perfidious ally; and viewing the man whom 
on bis death-bed he had conſtituted the guardian of his wife, his mother, 
and his family, forcibly expoſing thoſe dear relations, the objects of his 
ſolemn truſt, to the rigor of the mercileſs ſeafons, or the violence of the 
more mercileſs ſoldiery.— Such were the awful diſpenſations of retribu- 
tive juſtice It was not given to that Houſe to witneſs the tremulous 
Joys of the millions whom the vote of that night would fave from the 


cruelty of corrupted power. But the bleſſings of the people thus de- 


livered, would not be diſſipated in empty air. No; they would lift up 
their prayers to Heaven in gratitude to the power, which, by ſtretching 
its mighty arm acroſs the deep, had ſaved them from ruin and de- 
ſtruction.” | | 


2 : | On 
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Though the — of Mr. Sheridan had excited a fpirit of enthu- 


fam in the Houſe, which perhaps no degree of miniſterial influence 
cold have cbunteracted, it would be highly invidious and unjuſt to 
attribute the decided conduct of Mr. Pitt on this memorable night to 
the upprehenſſon of being left in a minority by an attempt to negative 
the motion. On the contrary, he appeared penetrated with a perfect 
convietion of the atrocity of the tags, and of the ſtrength of the evi- 
dence" by which they were ſupported. And the Miniſter, who in the 
comparatively inſignificant buſineſs of an election return could fo far 
degrade himſelf as to countenance, and even publicly to vindicate, an 
act of deliberate injuſtice, now felt all the ſympathies of hnmanity, all 
the energies of virtue, awakened in his (breaſt, and impelling him to 
teſtify, in terms the moſt explicit and expreſſive, his deteſtation of perfidy 
ſo vile, of cruelty ſo remorſeleſs. On a diviſion the numbers wg, in 


favor of the motion 17 5, Saut it 68. 


E the ſecond of March Mr. Perham ied the charge relative t6 
the” Nabob"of Ferruckibad, which "was affirmed by 112 againih,”5o 
. yy 


On the: 1 Foe of: Match the ye upon the ſubject of contrachs'y was 
brought forward by Sir James Erſkine. © All of them,” Sir James Erſ- 
kine obſerved, © were made in direct violation of the regulations of the 
Court of Directors, that the contracts ſhould be given from year to 
year, that they ſhould be publicly advertiſed, and be diſpoſed of to the 
beſt bidder,” The contract for rice was avowedly given to Mr. Auriol, 
as a reward for his long and faithful ſervices.” Of his expenditure 
no vouchers were required, but the accounts were to be given in upon 
honor. This mode of pafling accotints was (the Honorable Morer ob- 


ſerved) peculiar to India, as indeed honor there was of a peculiar nature. 


It dreaded the production of proofs, had an intuitive abhorrenee of being 
confronted with truth, and ſhrunk like the fenfitive plant from the touch 
of enquiry. The opium contract Mr. Sullivan, ſon to the Chairman of 
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the India Company, had immediately 80LD. for a clear profit of fiſty=two 
thouſand pounds. Another contract bad been given to Mr. Archibald 
Fraſer, the near relation of Sir Elijah Impey, who bad thought it neceſ- 


ſary ta diſpatch affidavits to England, for the purpoſe of clearing himſelf 


from the ſuſpicion of participating in the profits accruing from. it. . Theſe 
affidavits (Sir James ſaid) were the paſtoral. eſſays of the Learned Judge, 
his ſongs in ripas et flumina, the forerunners only of thoſe epic atteſta- 


tions, the prælia et reges, by which he had commemorated the wars of 
Benares and the rebellion of Oude.“ On this article the diviſion was, 


ayes 60, noes 26. 


, den the 23d of March the charge be ha Khan was 
brought forward by Mr. Windham. This was carried on a diviſion of 96 
againſt 37 voices. 8 F 


On the 2d of April] Mr. Sheridan * to the Houſe the ES upon 
the ſubject of preſents: upon which occaſion he obſerved, © that the late 
Governor General had, in every part of his conduct, exhibited proofs of 
a wild, eccentric, and irregular mind. He had been every thing by ſtarts, 
and nothing long—now high and lofty, now mean and infidious—now 
artful and temporiſing, now rigid and inflexible—in pride, in paſſion, in 
all things changeable except in corruption. His revenge was a tem- 
peſt, a tornado blackening the horizon, and involving all within the 
But bis corrup- 
tion was regular and ſyſtematic, a monſoon blowing uniformly from one 
point of the compaſs, and waſting the wealth of India to the ſame. port 


in one certain direction.” Upon a diviſion, the numbers appeared, ayes 


165, on $4- 


On the 19th of April the charge i the revenues was opened by | 
Mr. Francis, who had formerly occupied with ſo much honor to himſelf, 
but ſo unavailingly as to the public, the office of Member of the Supreme 
Council in India, and who had recently taken his ſeat as a Member of the 


Houſe of Commons. This charge was of a very unpartagk and intereſting 
| nature ; 
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bolbit. He ſhewed, from the very nature of their tenure, © that the Zemin- 
dars were hot mere collectors of the revenue, as they had been artfully re- 
preſented by Mr. Haſtings, but real land-holders poſſeſſing a permanent, 
diviſible; and hereditary property, deſcending even to women. He enu- 
merated the different modes of managing the revenues of Bengal, adopted 
by Mr. "Haſtings in the courſe of thirteen 'years. © © The object of Mr. 
Haſtings,” be ſaid, was to avoid coming to a fixed ſettlement, for then 
there muſt be an end to peculation. At the time of his acceſſion to the 
Government the provinces had not perfectly recovered the effects of the 
dreadful famine which had taken place in Bengal at a very recent period; 


yet then did the Committee of Circuit, under the ſanction of Mr. Haſtings, 


raiſe the rents of the zemindaries to an unheard-of ſtandard ; and by the 
enſuing” project of 1781, the whole landed property of the country was 


put up to a pretended auction; the proprietors were univerſally deprived 
of their eſtates; and banyans, cheats, and adventurers of all forts, put into 
poſſeſſion of their lands. Under this ſettlement Cantoo Baboo, Mr. 
Haſtings's banyan, held farms to the amount of 135, oool. per annum. 


The Directors had ordered the perſons compoſing the Committee of Cir- 
cuit to be proſecuted, but Mr. Haſtings had ordered the proſecution to 
be withdrawn. A Committee of Revenue was ſubſequently introduced 
under the influence of Gunga Govind Sing, a notorious and adroit villain, 
which: completed the ruin of the country. When Mr. Haſtings came 


into poſſeſſion of the Bengal government, he found it a fertile, populous, 


and proſperous country; it contained a regular gradation of ranks like a 
pyramid, from a well-ordered yeomanry to ſovereign princes : but theſe 
diſtinctions have been broken down—the whole nation has been pounded 
as it were by the oppreſſion of the Government into one maſs—and the 
prince was no otherwiſe diſcoverable from the peaſant than by the ſuperi- 
ority of his ſufferings, and the more pungent bitterneſs of his humiliations. 
Mr. Francis concluded in theſe remarkable words :—* My particular 
labor is now at an end. An unremitting perſeverance of thirteen years 


nl at _ conducted me to that iſſue which has been the object of all 
voy | "FG enn my 


. 
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BO. O K e Mr. Haſtings muſt now, be impgached 
— i deſire no more. In arriving at that object 1 haye ſecured every 
perſonal purpoſe: that I ever had in view the reputation of Sir John Cla- 
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him haye a fair 


vering, Colonel Monſon, and myſelt, is ſecure; your votes are my autho- 


rity : the Houſe, of Commons are my compurgators. The only victory I 
ever aimed at was to clear my character from ſoul aſperſion; and to eſta - 
bliſh, as 1 truſt I have done, the integrity of my conduct in the eſtimation 


of my country.“ This charge was confirmed, un a unex- 


nd diſſent of the Miniſter, by 71 to 550 voices. 


n the th of May the goat: made by Mr. Burke from. the © 
to whom it had been referred to prepare the articles of impeachment, was 
confirmed by the Houſe, ayes 175, noes 89. On the following day it 


was voted that Mr. Haſtings be Id RAChEBD: and Mr. Burke accord- 
ingly, in the name of the Houſe of Commons, and of all the Commons of 
Great Britain, repaired to the Bar of the Houſe of Lords, and impeached 
Mr. Haſtings of high crimes. and miſdemeanors—at the ſame time ac- 
quainting their Lordſhips, that the Commons would with all convenient 


ſpeed exhibit articles againſt him, and make good-the ſame, 


On the 14th another charge reſpecting miſdemeanors in Oude was 
added to the former by Mr. Burke, and voted without a diviſion. On 


the ſame day the articles actually prepared were ſent to the Lords; and 


on the 2 1ſt Mr. Haſtings, being conducted to the bar of that Houſe by 


the Serjeant at Arms, was taken into the cuſtody. of the Black Rod, but on 


the motion of the Lord Chancellor was admitted to bail—himſelf in 
20,000]. and two ſureties, Mr, Sullivan and Mr. Sumner, in 10,0001. 
each ; and he was ordered to deliver in an anſwer. to the articles of im- 
peachment in one month from that time, or upon the ſecond day of the 


next ſeſſion of Parliament. 


On the goth of May (198 7) the King put an end to the preſent ſeſſion 


by a ſpeech, applauding © the meaſures taken yi Parliament 8 8 


the 
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the reduction of the national debt, and the treaty of navigation and com- nook. 
meree with the Moſt Chriſtian King. He ſpoke of the general tranquil- XVI. 
lity of Europe, and lamented the Disszusroxs which unhappily prevailed 12755. 
amongſt the SrarEs of the UniTzsp Provinces.” This then is the 

proper period to pauſe, and take a retroſpective view of the politics of the 


Continent, and of the origin and progreſs of theſe diſſenſions. 
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Slate of Europe. Commotions in Holland.  Prufſian A rmy enters Holland. 
England arms in ſupport of Pruſſia. Unexpefted Acquieſcence of France. 
Alliance between England, Pruſſia, and Holland. Unpopular Naval Pro- 
 mation—MRefignation of Lord Howe. Refignation of the Earl of Mansfield. 

India Declaratory. Act. Honorable Teftimony in behalf of Mr. Francis. 
| Proceedings againſt: Sir Elijah Impey. Bill for regulating the African 

Slave Trade. Alarming Iieſs of the King. Proceedings relative to 
the Regency. Perfect Recovery of the Ming. Wiſe ConduB of the Iriſb 

Parliament reſpecting , the Regency. Shop Tax repealed. Hawkers and 
Pedlars : Adi explained and amended. . Mr. Beaufoy's. ſecond Motion for 

a Repeal of the Teft. Lord Stanbope s Motion for repealing various 
Penal Statutes. Mr. Wilberforce's Motion reſpecting the Abolition of the 
Slave. Trade. Trial of Mr. Haſtings reſumed—lndiſcretion of Mr. 
_ Burke. Rf Mr. Addington choſen Speaker. Tobacco Exciſe Bill. State of 

| Europe. Political Embarraſſments of France. States General convened 
at Perſailles. Aſſumes the Appellation of National Aſſembly. Publiſhes 

à Declaration of the Rights of Man. Congratulatory Addreſs of the Re- 

;  volution Society. French Revolution reprobated by Mr. Burke and the 
| King's s F, rlends—V 7 indicated by Mr. Fox and the Friends of the People. 

Mr. Fox's Motion for a Repeal of the Teft. Negatived by a prodigious 

Majority, with remarkable attendant Circumſtances, Mr. Flood's Mo- 

tion for a Reform in the Brit % Parliament. Trial of Mr. Haftings— Iis 
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5 hs ene of Great Britain at the return of peace, in conſe- BOOK 


- quence of the alarming addition of debt contracted during the war, 


were very great, thoſe of France it muſt be confeſſed were of till greater 1787. 


State of Eu- 
Four ; magnitude, rope. 
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ee The finances of France . the war had been committed 
to the management of M. Necker, Preteſtant, a man of ſtrict 
pan of genuine . of n. knowledge in the detail of 


affairs, but who, nevertheleſs, appears to haye been deſtitute of thoſe clear 
and comprehenſive views which diſtinguiſh the great and enlightened 


ſtateſman; and his vanity, oftentatienyand-egotiſm formed a great deduc- 
tion from the aggregate of his virtues. This celebrated financier con- 


ceived the romantie and impractieable plan of raiſing the loans neceſſary 
for the ſervice of the war upon the credit of fands to be created by oecono- 


| | | mieal ſavings in the public expenditure. The revenue of France was in- 
13  _deed'immenſe, not perhaps falling {tort in the groſs receipt of twenty- 
18 five millions ſterling ; but the eivil, military, and naval eſtabliſhments of 
1 that vaſt kingdom were alſo upon a proportionable ſcale: and if it had 
— been poſſible, which it certainly was not, by any efforts within the com- 
paſs of M. Necker's ability, effectually to have counteracted that ſpirit of 
3 extravagance and corruption Which had fo long pervaded all the depart- 
ments of government in France, and to have ſubſtituted in their ſtead the 
order and frugality of his native Republic, ſtill an enormous deficiency 
mult ultimately have reſulted from a ſcheme fo vifionary and chimerical as 
that of carrying on à war without taxes. At the ara of the peace this was 
found to be actually the caſe; and M. Necker, who Had enraged one 
party by his attempts, and diſappointed the other by his failures, was com- 
pelled to reſign to M. de Calonne, a man of great talents, but who, im- 
merſed in diffipation and intrigue, and neither able nor ſolicitous to re- 
form the abuſes of the goyernment, propoſed ta ſupply the preſent grand 

_ deficiency in. the revenue in the uſual way by new and heavy impoſts. 
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The exceſſive and notorious derangement of the French finances, and 
the conſequent indiſpoſition of the Court of Verſailles to involve itſelf in 
hoſtilities with any of the leading powers of Europe, probably emboldened 
the reſtleſs and ambitious ſpirit of the Emperor, who alſo doubtleſs relied 
on the influence of the Queen his ſiſter in the Cabinet of France, to ven- 
ture upon meaſures which the moſt powerful of his predeceſſors would 


have regarded as raſh and preſumptuous. Taking advantage of the ani- 
I moſity 
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moſity cabling between the maritime powers, he had during the late 
war formally cancelled the Barrier 'Treaty originally concluded under the 
guarantee of England, and had diſmiſſed the Dutch garriſons from the 
frontier towns of the Low Countries. In the yain expectation of perma- 
nent amity with Franee, he had even diſmantled the greater part of thoſe 
important fortreſſes, leaving by this means the country wholly expoſed, in 
caſe of a future rupture, to the inroads of that formidable power. 


Elated with the facility with which he had accompliſhed this objeR, he, 
in the autumn of the year 1783, ſuddenly demanded of the States General 


the appointment of a Commiſſion to meet at Bruſſels, for the accurate aſ- 


certainment of the boundaries of the Dutch and Auſtrian Netherlands. 
While this extraordinary demand was under diſcuſſion, a detachment of 
the Auſtrian troops entered the Dutch territory, and ſeized upon two ſmall 
forts in the neighbourhood of Sluys; and a new demand was made of a 
free navigation of the Scheldt beyond Fort Lillo, as far as the land of 
Saftingen. Conferences being at length agreed upon to be held at Bruſ- 
ſels, in order to the final ſettlement of theſe claims, the Plenipotentiaries 
of the Emperor delivered in to thoſe of the States General, May 1784, the 
entire demands of his Imperial Majeſty, purporting the enlargement of 
his boundaries on the ſide of Breda and Bois-le-duc; the demolition of the 
forts Kruickſhank and Frederic-Henry ; the inland navigation of the 
Scheldt as far as Saftingen ; the requiſition of various ſums of money pre- 
tended to have been due to the Emperor ſince the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century; and the cxss10Nn of the ir of MAESTRTICH, and the 
contiguous diſtrict of Outre Meuſe, disjoined from the general maſs of 


the Dutch poſſeſſions. | 


The States, aſtoniſhed and alarmed at theſe novel claims, were urgent 
to obtain the mediation of the Court of Verſailles. The fituation of Hol- 
land was indeed at this period ſuch as to make all oppoſition apparently 
fruitleſs. The weight which ſhe had been accuſtomed to derive from her 
intimate connection and alliance with England was no more; and in con- 
ſequence of a ſtrange fatality, ſhe was now reduced to the humiliating ne- 
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BOOK ceſſity of reſorting for protection to that very power by whom her liber- 
XVII. ties had been fo frequently menaced, and at one time ſo nearly ſubverted, 
1787. Since the termination of the war with England ſhe had been diſtracted 

with internal commotions. A great majority of the Dutch nation ac- 

euſed with vehemence the Prince of Orange of groſs and flagrant partiality 

to England during the war. It was affirmed that he had betrayed his 

country, in leaving her intentionally deſtitute of the means of defence; 

and that he had conſtantly and ſyſtematically counteracted the exertions 

of thoſe who were earneftly defirons to have carried on the war with vi- 

Commotions gor and effect. The perſon by whoſe counſels the Prince of Orange 
= om ſuppoſed to be chiefly influenced—Prince Louis of Brunſwick, guar- 
dian to the Stadtholder during his minority, and Generaliffimo of tlie 

Dutch forces—was even ſaid to be a penſioner of England; and fo high 

did the public clamor ariſe againſt him, that he found it neceſſary to re- 

ſign his offices civil and military, and retire from the country. This was 

far however from ſatisfying the diſaffected party, which ſeemed continu- 

ally to increaſe as well in numbers as inveteracy. The authority of the 

Prince, as eſtabliſhed by the Conſtitution of 1747, was affailed in almoſt 

every province, and particularly the great and leading province of Hol- 

land, by all the poſſible modes of attack; and the very exiſtence of the 
Stadtholderate feemed to have become a queſtion of precarious and' pro- 


blematic import, 


In theſe circumſtances it was not wonderful that the Emperor, whoſe 
rapacity was unreſtrained by even the ſhadow of principle, depending 
upon the acquieſcence of France, again roſe in his demands. In what he 
flyled his ultimatum, delivered in Auguſt 23, 1784, his Imperial Majeſty 

- obſerving © that divers difficulties had occurred in the diſcuſſion of his 
claims, and that a fpeedy termination of thoſe differences was ardently de- 
fired by him, offered to depart from his juſt demand upon the city of 
Maeſtricht, and to moderate his other requiſitions, in conſideration of the 
free and unlimited navigation of the Scheldt in both branches to the fea. 
His Imperial Majeſty, not doubting but the States would accept with ea- 


gerneſs ſo unqueſtionable a mark of his good will, had thought proper to 
regard 
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regard the Scheldt as open, and to declare its navigation free from the 
date of this paper; and he concluded, that on the ſuppoſition of any in- 
ſalt being offered to the Imperial flag in the execution of theſe ideas, he 
ſhould be obliged to conſider it as a formal declaration of war on the part 
of the Republic.” | 


This memorial was as a ſtroke of thunder to the Dutch nation. The 
commercial grandeur of Holland had riſen upon the ruins of Antwerp; 
and though it is probable that, if the free navigation of the Scheldt had 
been now reſtored to that once famous mart, the courſe of trade could not 
have been eaſily or ſpeedily diverted from its accuſtomed channels, the 
fears of the Dutch were wrought up to the higheſt pitch of apprehenſion. 
The States in their anſwer proteſted againſt this new claim, as the flagrant 
invaſion of a right which they conſidered as the moſt valuable of their poſ- 
ſeſſions. In order to eſtabliſh this demand, they obſerved, that the Emperor 
muſt contravene the treaty by which they had been acknowledged as inde- 
pendent States, and alſo that by which the houſe of Auſtria had been put 
into poſſeſſion of the Auſtrian Netherlands. They conſidered their pro- 
ſperity, their dignity, and their exiſtence, as linked to the perpetual conſer- 
vation of this ſovereignty, and declared it to be a pretenſion from which 
they would never depart.” 


Early in the month of October (1784) a ſmall veſſel failed from Ant- 
werp, amid the ſhouts and acclamations of the inhabitants, with the inten- 
tion of aſcertaining this important point. On the arrival of the Imperial 
brigantine before the fort of Lillo, an account of its deſtination was de- 
manded ; on the refuſal of the officer to anſwer, a ſingle ball was fired; 
and no regard being paid to this intimation, a whole broadſide was diſ- 
charged, and the veſſel immediately ſtruck her colors. This reſolute pro- 
ceeding on the part of the Dutch excited the utmoſt aſtoniſhment of the 
Emperor, who had treated the ſage remonſtrances of his Prime Miniſter, 
Prince Kaunitz, on this ſubject with contempt—repeatedly and peremp- 
torily affirming, © #hat the Dutch would never dare to fire.“ The Em- 
peror being in Hungary when this intelligence arrived, the Prince wrote 

1 5 to 
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BOOK to his Imperial Majeſty the following laconie letter of information, ** But 
VII. ey have fired.” Tmmediately the conferences at Bruſſels were broken 
| 1787. up, the Imperial Ambaſſador at the Hague was 2 and hoſtile pre- 
| parations were made on * ſides. 


| Yen Tt was at this critical moment that the Court of Verſailles interpoſed in 
S a manner the moſt efficacious to preſerve the Dutch nation from the ruin 
ww which threatened them. Notwithſtanding the alliance which had now 
8 for thirty years ſubſiſted between the Courts of Vienna and Verſailles ; 
| notwithſtanding the ties of blood which connected the two Sovereigns ; 
notwithſtanding the pacific diſpoſition of the French Monarch, and the 
financial embarraflments of the Government; on this great occaſion, all 
the ancient jealouſy of the great rival houſes of Bourbon and Auſiria 
| ſeemed to revive. A letter written with his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's 
own hand to the Emperor, dated November 20, (1784) pointed out the 
eſſential diſtinction between the primary and ultimate demands of the 
Emperor. As to the former, the King of France declared himſelf neu- 
tral ; but he proteſted in the ſtrongeſt terms againſt any violation of the 
rights of the States General reſpecting the navigation of the Scheldt—a 
right exerciſed by them for near one hundred and fifty years under the 
ſanction of a ſacred treaty, His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty exhorted the Em- 
peror therefore to liſten to the voice of moderation and humanity, and to 
” aſſent to a renewal of the conferences under his meditation. To enforce this 
amicable overture a great army was aſſembled in the vicinity of Luxem- 
burg; the Marquis de Verac, who poſſeſſed the entire confidence of M. 
de Vergennes the French Miniſter, was diſpatched as Ambaſſador extraor- 
dinary to the Hague ; and the Mareſchal de Maillebois, an officer of high 
reputation in the French ſervice, was permuzted to take the command in 


chief of the Dutch forces wm 


* On the convening of a Cabinet Council about this period at Verſailles preparatory to 
the final reſolution, the Queen of France is reported to have ſaid to the Count de Vergenncs, 
as the Miniſter was paſſing to the Council Chamber, © Remember, Sir, in your deliberations, 
that the Emperor is my brother.” The Count, caſting his eyes on the Dauphin, whom the 
Queen then held in her arms, with great happineſs replied, « Yes, Madam, and I ſhall alſo 
recollect that the Dauphin of France is your ſon.“ Th 

S 
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The Emperor now thought proper to declare his acceptance of .the BOOK 


proffered mediation, provided the freedom of the Scheldt, or the ceffion of XVII. 


Magſtricht, to which he once again condeſcended to advert, were made 
the preliminaries of the negotiation. But the Dutch, animated by the 
avowed protection, and incited no doubt alſo by the ſecret ſuggeſtions, 
of France, now peremptorily refuſed to accede to either of theſe very 
unequal alternatives. After an interval of decent delay, the Emperor with: 
his characteriſtic inconſtancy relinquiſhed both theſe favorite objects, the 
latter of which at leaſt, had he never extended his views beyond it, he had 
once a fair proſpe& of accompliſhing. But, as if eager to recover by his 
pride the reputation he had loſt by his folly, he inſiſted that the Dutch 
States ſhould make a public ſubmiſhon, and apologiſe by a formal embatly 
for the inſult offered to his flag at Lillo. 


The Barons Waſſanaer and Leyden being deputed to the Court of 
Vienna for this purpoſe, conferences were again opened, and in a ſhort 
time a treaty of pacification was ſigned (November 8, 1784), importing 
that the States ſhould pay the ſum of ten millions of florins as an indem- 
nification for the claim of the Emperor upon Maeſtricht and its territory, 
and as a compenſation for the damage done by the late inundations ; the- 
inland navigation of the Scheldt was extended to the town of Saſtingen, 


and the forts of Lief kinſhoek and Lillo ceded to the Emperor. 


The inflated and almoſt ludicrous ſtyle of the complimentary addreſs of 
the Dutch Ambaſſadors at their audience of leave, ſufficiently ſhews the 


idea entertained by them of the character of the Emperor. © May the 


glorious reign of your Imperial Majeſty (ſay their Excellencies), deſtined. 
to complete the felicity of your ſubjects, daily adminiſter to fame the beſt 
means to extend and perpetuate your great and awful name! May the 
æra of Joſeph II. like that of Tirus, TxaJanus, and Marcus AuRE 
LIvs, your predeccflors in the Roman EMy1RE, be ever recorded as that: 
of humanity, peace, and the happineſs of mankind !” 


It is remarkable that England during theſe tranſactions looked on with. 
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the moſt perfect indifference, or even with apparent pleaſure— never 
dreaming that her intereſts were eſſentially affected by the queſtion rela- 


tive to the navigation of the Scheldt; and much leſs was either Court or 


Country at this period infected with the mama of ſuppoſing it neceſſary 
or expedient to enter into a wax, in order to prevent the people of Flan- 
ders from freely enjoying what Gop and Nature had freely beſtowed. 

Nor indeed would the utmoſt efforts of England probably have availed in 
oppoſition to the projects of the Emperor, in caſe of the acquieſcence of 


France. 


When a great nation interferes in the concerns of her neighbours, true 
policy and dignity require not only that the object which ſhe aims to 
effect be juſt and important in itſelf, that it be clearly and diſtinctly 
marked, but alſo, without any exceſſive or diſproportionate exertion, at- 
tainable. This was a caſe in which, from local and other unalterable cir- 
cumſtances, France could interpoſe, not only with far more propriety, as 
a guarantee of the treaty of Weſtphalia, but with infinitely greater effect, 
than England. And Geoxes III., prompted merely perhaps by motives 
of unappeaſed reſentment, ated preciſely the part which the penetration 
and diſcretion of an EL1ZABETH would have ſuggeſted, 


The treaty of peace between Holland and the Emperor was imme 
diately followed by a treaty of alliance and friendſhip between Holland 
and France. This was no doubt an event neither pleaſant nor honorable 
to England; but it was the natural and unayoidable reſult of the abſurd 
and miſchieyous politics long ago adopted by the Engliſh Court, and of 
the novel ſituation in which Holland had been conſequently placed. But 
as to any ſerious inconvenience to be apprehended from this or any other 
defection of the ſame nature, England under a wiſe ſyſtem of government, 
ſuch as had in the main been acted upon ſince the diſmiſſion of the old 
execrable Adminiftration, might ſtand alone, the envy and admiration of 
the world, | 


The buſineſs of the Scheldt it might be ſuppoſed to have engroſſed the 
attention 
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attention of the Emperor. On the contrary, while the iſſue of it was yet 
unknown, a negotiation of ſtill greater importance, and of a nature 
firangely incompatible with the former, was carried on with the EleQor 
of Bavaria, for the exchange of that extenſive and commodious territory 
| for the whole of the Auſtrian Netherlands, which were for this purpoſe to 
be converted into a kingdom under the ancient and long-fince obſolete 
appellation of Auſtraſia. This defign could not eſcape the ſagacity of the 
King of Pruſſia, nor the eſſential advantage which the houſe of Auſtria 
would derive from the ceſſion of a large and fertile country contiguous to 
the general maſs of its poſſeſſions, in lieu of a detached territory expenſive 
and difficult to defend. In order to counteract this new attempt of the 
Court of Vienna, fo hoſtile to the liberty and independency of the Ger- 
manic body, a treaty was ſigned at Berlin by his Pruffian Majeſty, the 
King of Great Britain as Elector of Hanover, and the Elector of Saxony, 


to which the Duke of Deux- ponts, the Margrave of Anſpach, and other 


princes afterwards acceded. This formidable confederation was expreſsly 
affirmed to be intended for maintaining the indiviſibility of the Empire, 


the rights of the Germanic Dol in . and of the reſpective States 


in particular. 


In a declaration ſubfequently iſſued by the King of Pruſſia, that Mon- 
arch inſiſts on the danger to be apprehended from the riſing power of 
Auſtria, and aſſerts, that the addition of ſo extenſive and flouriſhing a 
country as Bavaria to the dominions of that ambitious houſe, muſt effec- 
tually deſtroy the balance of Germany, if not of Europe and muſt end 
in the annihilation of all the ſubordinate States which enter into the com- 
poſition of the Germanic body.” The Duke of Deux-ponts alſo, heir to 
the Elector, proteſted againſt the alienation of his patrimony; and the 


Court of St. Peterſburg ſhewed. itſelf as formerly decidedly hoſtile to the 


annexation of Bavaria to the Auſtrian dominions. So impracticable did 


it appear in. the face of theſe impediments to proceed in. the execution. of 


their project, that the Courts of Vienna and Munich were compelled, in 
the ſpring of 1783, publicly to contradict the Rot and to aſſert that the 
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the limits of their reſpective countries. 


Notwithſtanding the 0 conteſt in which Holland found herſelf 
involved with the Court of Vienna, the domeſtic contentions of the Re- 
public ſuffered no abatement. The patty anciently in oppoſition to the 
* houſe of Orange, known by the appellation of the Louveſtein party, and 
who conſiſted chiefly of the-provincial ariſtocracies, or rather oligarchies, 
of the Union, had been recently reinforced by a heterogeneous coalition 
with the zcalous partiſans of democracy, who equally withed for the total 
annihilation of the Stadtholderian influence and authority. On the re- 
preſentation of the Deputies of Haerlem, reſpecting the riotous diſpoſition 
of the populace of the Hague, diſtinguiſhed by their attachment to the 
Stadtholder, the care of the military patrole of that place, veſted in the 
Prince of Orange, was transferred to thoſe deputies by a formal reſolution 
of the States of Holland. The Prince, after warmly remonſtrating againſt 
this inſult, and vainly inſiſting upon his claim to the undivided command 
of the garriſon of the Hague, withdrew himſelf from the ſeat of Govern- 
ment (Sept. 14, 1785), and retired to his palace of Loo. 


The States of Holland, far from feeling diſpoſed to recede from their 
reſolution, ſolemnly voted the States and Senates of the different Provinces 
to be the undoubted Sovereigns, and the Stadtholder'to be their ſervant : 
hence inferring, that the powers ſo exerciſed were only delegated, and 
that the State might reſume them whenever it ſaw ſufficient reaſon ;— 
concluding, that the entire command of the garriſon ſhould hereafter veſt 
in the Council Committee of the States of Holland. 


At this period a memorial was preſented to the States General by 
the Ambaſſador of Pruſſia, in the name of the King his maſter, ſtrongly 
_ urging the interpoſition of their High Mightineſſes, in order that the 
Prince Stadtholder might peaceably enjoy the rights and inconteſtable 
prerogatives appertaining to his dignity of hereditary Stadtholder. 
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who, as became their ſuperior-importance, aſſumed the lead in the oppo- 
ſition to the Stadtholder, ordered, as if in contempt of this interference, 
the arms of the houſe of Orange to be taken out of the colors of the troops 
belonging to that province, and that the Swiſs * attendant on the 


ry TIES ſhould _ n 


The vr Hatter: ad — in [the ones of Guelderland 
having manifeſted” a peculiarly reſractory and rebellious diſpoſition, the 


States of Gueldres, in Which Aſſembly the Orange intereſt yet predo- 
minated, commiſſioned the Stadtholder to employ military force for the 
reduction of the Burghers. But the States of Holland, Zealand, Overyflel 
and Groningen joined in prohibiting the troops of their reſpective pro- 
vinces from acting in this ſervice. The towns in queſtion were however 
attacked and captured by the Prince ; and Utrecht, which had deeply im- 
bibed the ſame-ſentiments, was, in conſequence of their reſiſtance to the 
States of that Province now aſſembled at Amersfort, expected to be im- 
mediately inveſted. On this intelligence, the States of Holland diſpatched 
a letter to the Prince, demanding of him in twenty-four-hours an explicit 


declaration of his intentions, The troops of the province were at the ſame 


time ordered to march to the frontier for the protection of Utrecht, and 
a cordon was formed from Naerden to Schoonhoven. And notwithſtand- 


ing an explanation and apology from the Prince, within the time pre- 


ſerĩbed, the States of Holland proceeded (Sept. 16, 1786) to the violent re- 
ſolution of ſuſpending him from his office-of Captain General of the pro- 
vince, by a majority of ſixteen out 'of nineteen voices of which that AC- 


ſembly 1s compoted. 


The Prince. of Orange on this occaſion addrefled a long and elaborate 
letter to the States of Holland, He had expreſsly faid in his former re- 
monſtrance, relative to the garriſon of the Hague, We have not the 
moſt diſtant intention to queſtion the ſuperiority of your Noble and Great 
Mightineſſes over the military, as well of the whole province as the gar- 
riſon of the Hague. Neyer, ſays he, could we ſuppoſe ourſelyes inveſted | 
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convention between them had no farther object than the adjuſtment of 
the limits of their reſpective countries. 


Notwithſtanding the dangerous conteſt in which Holland found herſelf 
involved with the Court of Vienna, the domeſtic contentions of the Re- 
public ſuffered no abatement. The patty anciently in oppoſition to the 


* houſe of Orange, known by the appellation of the Louveſtein party, and 


who conſiſted chiefly of the-provincial ariftocracies, or rather oligarchies, 


of the Union, had been recently reinforced by a heterogeneous coalition 


with the zcalous partiſans of democracy, who equally wiſhed for the total 
annihilation of the Stadtholderian influence and authority. - On the re- 
preſentation of the Deputies of Haerlem, reſpecting the riotous diſpoſition 


of the populace of the Hague, diſtinguiſhed by their attachment to the 


SZtadtholder, the care of the military patrole of that place, veſted in the 


Prince of Orange, was transferred to thoſe deputies by a formal reſolution 
of the States of Holland. The Prince, after warmly remonſtrating againſt 
this inſult, and vainly inſiſting upon his claim to the undivided command 
of the garriſon of the Hague, withdrew himſelf from the ſeat of Govern- 
ment (Sept. 14, 1785), and retired to his palace of Loo. 


The States of Holland, far from feeling diſpoſed to recede from their 


reſolution, ſolemnly voted the States and Senates of the different Provinces 


to be the undoubted Sovereigns, and the Stadtholder'to be their ſervant : 
hence inferring, that the powers ſo exerciſed were only delegated, and 


that the State might reſume them whenever it ſaw ſufficient reaſon ;— 
concluding, that the entire command of the garriſon ſhould hereafter veſi 
in the Council Committee of the States of Holland, 


At this period a memorial was preſented to the States Glneral by 


the Ambaſſador of Pruſſia, in the name of the King his maſter, ſtrongly 


_ urging the interpoſition of their High Mightineſſes, in order that the 


Prince Stadtholder might peaceably enjoy the rights and inconteſtable 
prerogatives appertaining to his dignity of hereditary Stadtholder. 
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W as became their ſuperĩor importance, aſſumed the lead in the oppo- 


ſition to the Stadtholder, ordered, as if in contempt of this interference, 


the-arms of the houſe of Orange to be taken out of the colors of the troops 


belonging to that province, and that the Swiſs . attendant on the 
hh eee ſhould I wet 


of Hatter, and Elbourg: in [the province of Guelderland 
having manifeſted a peculiarly refractory and rebellious diſpoſition, the 


States of Gueldres, in which Aſſembly the Orange intereſt yet predo- 
minated, commiĩſſioned the Stadtholder to employ military force for the 


reduction of the Burghers. But the States of Holland, Zealand, Overyſſel 


and Groningen joined in prohibiting the troops of their reſpective pro- 
vinces from acting in this ſervice. The towns in queſtion were however 
attacked and captured by the Prince; and Utrecht, which had deeply im- 
bibed the ſame-ſentiments, was, in conſequence of their reſiſtance to the 
States of that Province now aſſembled at Amersfort, expected to be im- 
mediately inveſted. On this intelligence, the States of Holland diſpatched 
a letter to the Prince, demanding of him in twenty-four-hours an explicit 
declaration of his intentions, The troops of the province were at the ſame 
time ordered to march to the. frontier for the protection of Utrecht, and 
a cordon was formed from Naerden to Schoonhoven. And notwithſtand- 


ing an explanation and apology from the Prince, within the time pre- 


ſeribed, the States of Holland proceeded (Sept. 16, 1786) to the violent re- 
ſolution of ſuſpending him from his office of Captain General of the pro- 
vince, by a majority of ſixteen out of nineteen voices of which that Aſ- 


ſembly is c 


The Prince 1 Orange on this occaſion addreſſed a long and elaborate 
letter to the States of Holland. He had exprefsly ſaid in his former re- 
monſtrance, relative to the garriſon of the Hague, We have not the 
moſt diſtant intention to queſtion the ſuperiority of your Noble and Great 
Mightineſſes over the military, as well of the whole province as the gar- 


riſon of the Hague. Never, ſays he, could we ſuppoſe ourſelves inveſted 
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BOOK with a power equal, much leſs ſuperior, to that of the States over the mi- 
XVII.  litary, and that we might act according to our own pleaſure,” and inde- 
1787. pendently of the Sovrreren,” But he now ventured to aſſume an 

higher tone; and declaring © his office of Hereditary Captain General 
of Holland and Weſt Frieſland to have been ſecured to him by the una- 
nimous vote of all the members of the State, he affirmed, that as the re- 
ſolution by which the office had been conferred, paſſed nemine. contradi- 
cente, it could not, ſuppoſing it to be revocable, * ne or even ſuſ- 


pended without the like u al 


This ſudden baughtbbe of language may, without heſitation, be attri- 
buted to an event of great moment, which had recently taken place in the 
death of Frederic III. King of Pruſſia (Auguſt 17, 1786), who was ſuc- 
ceeded by his nephew Prederie William, to whom the Prince of Orange 
was nearly allied by gy. to his fiſter, the Princeſs Wilbelmina of 


Pruſſia. 


The new Monarch, feeling for the ſituation of his relatives, and eager 
to make a diſplay of his power, entered with far more zeal into the intereſts 
of the Prince than his illuſtrious predeceſſor, who during a reign of ſorty- 
fix years had excited the admiration of Europe by the greatneſs of his ta- 
lents and the ſplendor of his ſucceſſes. He had raiſed Pruſſia from ob- 
ſcurity and inſignificance to the rank of a firſt-rate power in Europe; and 
had left his ſueceſſor in poſſeſſion of a flouriſhing kingdom, an immenſe 
treaſure, and an army of 200,000 men in the higheſt reputation for cou- 


rage and diſcipline “. 


* The annexation of the rich and extenſive province of Sileſia wreſted from the houſe of 
Auſtria to the dominion of Brandenburg, of whoſe recent grandeur it may be regarded as 
the baſis, was an event ever preſent to the mind of Frederic. It is ſaid that this Monarch 
being one day writing in his cabinet, and the Prince Royal, ſon of the reigning King, inter- 
rupting him by playing battledore and ſouttlecoch, the King, after a ſlight reproof, in order to 
preyent the inconvenience took the ſhuttlecock and put it in his pocket. The boy at firit 
endeavored to recover poſſeſſion of it by ſoft and ſoothing language ; but finding his blandiſh- 


ments of no avail, he raiſed his voice, and ſtamping upon the ground exclaimed with paſſionate 
emphaſis, 


K.- GEORGE. III. 


* a memorial qrofected: by. the Count de Goertz, his Pruſſian Ma- 
jeſty's Ambaſſador Extraordinary to the States General (Sept. 18, 1786), 
he expreſſes without reſerve “ the warm part which he takes in the un- 
happy diſſenſions ſubſiſting between ſome of the provinces and the Stadt- 
holder, and the very extraordinary oppreſſions which that Prince is inno- 

cently obliged to ſuffer and urging that a durable termination may be 
put to theſe differences, in order that his Serene Highneſs the Prince 
Stadtholder may return with honor and propricty to the Hague, and re- 
ſume his high employments — inſiſting alſo upon the great intereſt he had, 
as the neareſt neighbour of the United Provinces, that the government of 
the Republic ere to the antient conſtit ution ſhould not be nn 


in any eſſential Wan 


- 


_ +52 ſhort- Une previous to the delivery of this paper, a.memorial had 
been preſented to the States on the part of the King of England, con- 


taining, in language ſomewhat more guarded, the ſame ſentiments; pro- 


teſting indeed againſt the interference of any foreign power in the in- 
ternal affairs of the Republic, the management and direction of which it 
is declared to be the wiſh of his Britannic Majeſty to preſerve uncon- 


trolled in the hands of thoſe to whom it has been committed by the Cox- 


8TITUTION. 


Notwithſtanding this powerful interference in behalf of the Prince of 
Orange, the States of Holland ſhewed themſelves in the higheſt degree 
averſe from every idea of accommodation. And the States General hay- 
ing at length come to a reſolution, notwithſtauding the oppoſition of that 
great and leading province, to invite the mediation of Great Britain and 
Pruſſia the States of Holland, inflamed with fo unauthoriſed a proceed- 
ing, declared themſelves determined rather to ſtrike out their names from 


emphaſis, © Sir, donnez-moi une rẽ ponſe categorique—Voulez-vous me rendre ou non mon 
volant? The King, embracing him with aſtoniſhment and rapture, replied, Ab, vrai re- 
jetton du n on ne t 'arrachera j jamais LA SILESIE !”? 
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ths Vat of Utrecht, than-to ſuſfer wen e meaſure to receive the ſanc- 
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The Prince of ox wang now — u. Court to deer 


an ineffectual negotiation was nevertheleſs carried on during the winter of 
1786-7, through the medium of the Count de Goertz and My de Rayne- 


val the French Envoy. Every thing on the breaking up of theſe con- 


ferences wore the face of war. The Prince encamped near the city of 
Utrecht oppoſite to the cordon formed by the troops of Holland. The 
States General, whoſe conſtitutional powers were unhappily too limited 
and feeble to interpoſe with efficacy, could do nothing more to ayert the 
calamities which menaced the nation, than enforce by a reſolution that 
article of the Union which forbad the troops of the Republic from march- 
ing into any province without the leaye of the States of that 3 firſt 
obtained? 94. £107 


From the commencement of the conteſt, the incapacity and intractabi- 


- lity of the Prince of Orange had been very apparent. Head of the houſe 


of Naſſau, he diſplayed neither the talents nor virtues which had for ages 
been ſuppoſed attached to that illuſtrious name. The Princeſs, his con- 
ſort, was ſaid to poſſeſs a much larger ſhare of ſpirit as well as underſtand- 
ing. In the month of June (1787), for reaſons which have never per- 


ſectly tranſpired, her Royal Highneſs, then reſident at Nimeguen, adopted 


the bold and hazardous reſolution of proceeding in perſon to the Hague, 
where the States General were at that time aſſembled, accompanied only 


by the Baroneſs de Waſſanaer and a few domeſtics. As might previouſly 


be expected, ſhe was arreſted in her progreſs: at about a league beyond 


Schoonhoven, and forced back to Nimeguen. This incident brought 
matters to a criſis. On the 1oth of July a memorial was addreſſed by the 


Pruſſian Monarch to the States of Holland, in which he affected to con- 
ſider the indignity offered to his ſiſter as a perſonal inſult to himſelf. To 


Pruſſian army avenge this pretended affront, the Duke of Brunſwick, who commanded 


enters Hol- 


land, 


the Pruſſian forces in the contiguous Duchy of Cleves, entered Holland at 
Os | the 


* 


0 
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the head of an army conſiſting of about twenty thouſand men on the 13th 
of September (1787). Notwithſtanding the previous probability of this 
invaſion, the conſternation of the Duteh nation was extreme, and the 
country ſeemed every- where unprepared for reſiſtance. Utrecht, beyond 
all other cities of the Union diſtinguiſhed for the violence of her demo- 
eratic zeal, ſurrendered almoſt as ſoon as ſummoned, The march of the 
Pruſſian General bore the appearance of a triumphal proceſſion. While a 
fatile reſolve to ſuſpend the office of Stadtholder paſſed the Senate of 
Amſterdam; Gorcum, Dordt, Schoonhoven and other towns in his route 
ſubmitted tamely to the conqueror. + On the ſeventh day from the com- 

mencement of the invaſion,” the Prince of Orange made his public entry 
into the Hague. Amſterdam only made a ſhew of refiſtance : but on the 
roth of October that proud capital, now cloſely inveſted, opened its gates 
to the victor. To the aſtoniſhment of the world, that Republic which 


* 
* 


maintained -a conteſt of eighty years againſt the power of Spain, which 


contended for the empire of the ocean with Great Britain, and which re- 
pelled the attacks of Louis XIV. in the zenith of his glory, was over-run 
by the arms of Pruſſia in a ſingle month. Such and fo dire are the effects 
which flow from civil-diſcord and diſunion! In the whole of this tranſac- 
tion, Pruſſia acted in intimate and avowed concert with England; and 
while France was ſlowly aſſembling troops in the vicinity of Liege, and 
the Emperor was preſenting feeble remonſtrances at Berlin, the revolution 
projected by the Stadtholderian faction was carried into complete execu- 
tion, and the Stadtholder mn reinftated i in all his real and _ 


tended te ö 


It is not to be imagined that the Court of Verſailles ſaw the termination 


of this great conteſt with frigid indifference; but the diſtracted ſtate of 
her own affairs, and the increaſing diſcontents'and diſorders of the king- 
dom, in a manner compelled her reluctant acquieſcence. The projects 
of the new: Minifter of Finance, M. de Calonne, proved unſueceſsſul and 
abortive. In the latter end of the year 1785, a loan of 3,330, 00l. being 
the acknowledged deficit of the current year, was negotiated ; which the 
Parliament of Paris, after repeated remonſtrances, at laſt regiſtered only 
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in ide of the King's poſitive commands; at the ſame time accom- 
panying it with a reſolution importing that public economy was the 
only genuine ſource of revenue, and the only means of providing for the 
neceſſities of the State, and of reſtoring that credit which borrowing had 


reduced to the brink of ruin.“ The King, incenſed at their preſumption, 


ordered this reſolution to be eraſed from their records declaring that 


he would never conſent that the Parliament ſhould ſo far abuſe his confi- 


dence and clemency as to make themſelves the cenſors of his adminiſtra. 
tion. He declared himſelf: ſatisfied with his Comptroller-General, and 
determined on no account to ſuffer groundleſs apprehenſions to interfere 
with the execution of Pn calculated: for the n * the d _ the 
welfare of the Nation.” | | | Ws 


The hoſtile diſpoſition of the Parliament, and the e 
of obtaining their cordial concurrence to the meaſures in contemplation, 
determined the Miniſter to _ a l more ſuited to the boldneſs and 


extent of his views. 


In the month of Auguſt 1786, M. de Calonne preſented a memorial to 
the King, repreſenting “ the melioration of the finances to be eſſentially 


connected with public order; and averring that what the national benefit 
required could not be effected by partial operations, and that the repara- 


tion of the whole was neceſſary to prevent the ruin of the whole. Of con- 
ſequence, the project be had formed embraced all the parts of the mon- 
archy, and was intended to bring them to a cloſer union. It would be 
an inexhauſtible ſource of happineſs for the people of France; it would ſet 
the Monarch for ever at reſt reſpecting the ſituation of his finances; / 
world raiſe his pow ER higher than that of the moſt proſperous of his anceſtors, 
and enrol his name with thoſe of the moſt virtuous and enlightened le- 
giſlators. In fine, what induced him to conjure his Majeſty to adopt it 
was, that out of ba circle of this reformation-he could foreſee nothing but 


calamity and ruin.“ 


This ongnifieent and wonder vnn plan w was no other than to con- 
vene 


RK aner mn 
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We 


vene by royal andre and appointment, after the exhale of antient B 82 K 
times, an aſſembly of the moſt conſiderable and enlightened perſons in WE 


the kingdom, under the denomination of NoranLEs, by whoſe influence 
and under whoſe ſanction © a reformation might, to uſe the words of 
M. de Calonne, © be effected of whatever was vicious in the Conſtitution of 
the State.“ The Miniſter accompanied this propoſal with a ſpecification 
of various details, indicating a vigorous and comprehenſive mind pene- 


trated with a clear conviction of the neceſſity of a radical reform in the 


State, ſo ſar at leaſt as related to that deteſtable aggregate maſs of extortion 
and oppreſſion which aſſumed the loſty appellation of the National Syſtem 
of Finance. Amongſt the new regulations recommended by M. de Ca- 
lonne, were the equalization of the vingtiemes or territorial revenue the 
abolition of the corvi the eſtabliſhment of an uniform zarif throughout 
all the provinces of the kingdom the alleviation of the odious gabelle— 


the extinction of the feudal rights as veſted in the Crowi the ſuppreſſion 


or melioration of the foreſt laws and the application of the royal demeſne 
lands to the ſervice of the public. 


This memorial was received by the King with approbation; and before 


the termination of the year ſummonſes were iſſued accordingly for the 


meeting of the Aſſembly of NoraBLxSs at Verſailles, on the 22d of Fe- 
bruary 1787. It conſiſted of one hundred and forty- four perſons, amongſt 
whom were ſeven Princes of the Blood, nine Dukes and Peers of France, 
eight Field Mareſchals, eight Counſellors of State, and eleven Biſhops and 
Archbiſhops. The remaining Members were chiefly ſelected from the 
different Parliaments and e 0 of the kingdom. 


T he Gontention of etc was opened in . ſtate by the King 
in perſon, with a ſpeech from the throne, in which he declared © that they 
had been choſen by him from the different orders of the State, to impart 
to them bis deſigns, and to receive from them the obſervations of which 
they might think them ſuſceptible. This, ſaid the Monarch, has been 
the cuſtom of many of my predeceſſors, and particularly of the exrze of 


my FAMILY, whoſe name remains ſtill; dear to every Frenchman, and 
whoſe 
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whoſe: example I ſhall — be proud to make the rule of my conduct. 
His Majeſty then in general terms ſtated the views by which he was ac- 
tuated be 1MPROVEMENT of the RBYENUE=>the equalization of taxes 


the liberation of commerce—and expreſſed the fulleſt confidence in the 


zeal with which they were animated ſor his ſervice.“ This: was followed 
by a long and elaborate harangue from M. de Calonne, in which be ac- 
cuſed his predeceſſor M. Necker of leaving at his diſmiſſion from office 
an arrear of fix hundred and eighty- our millions of livres totally unpro- 


vided for. The difference ſubſiſting bet een the annual revenue and the 


annual expenditure he eſtimated: at eighty millions. It is impoſſible,” 
ſaid this Miniſter, “ to ſuffer the State to remain in the conſtant and 
imminent danger to which a deficiency ſuch as the preſent expoſes it— 
impoſſible to go on year after year applying palliatives and expedients, 
which, though they may retard the criſis for a time, are ſure to render it 
more fatal at laſt.” The Miniſter proceeds to develop his plan for reſtor- 
ing energy and ſtability to the State, by a grand reform of its abuſes, of 
which he cxhibits an intereſting and curious detail. In ſumming up the 
aggregate of this account, and in ſolving the grand queſtion, why theſe 
intolerable abuſes and ates have been tranſmitted from reign to 
reign, and from age to age, he thus with flowing eloquence expreſſes 


himſelf: © It was not in the boſom of ignorance and confuſion, whoſe veil 
over-ſhadowed the times of our firſt Kings—it was not when Kings, in- 


ſecure upon their thrones, were entirely occupied in repelling the con- 
tinual uſurpations of over-grown ſubjects it was not in the midſt of the 
diſorder and anarchy of the feudal ſyſtem, when a band of petty tyrants, 
iſſuing from their caſtles, committed the moſt atrocious: depredations—it 
was not when the rage for cruſades, inflamed by the double enthuſiaſm of 
religion and glory, carried into the other hemiſphere the ſtrength, the 
gallantry, and the misfortunes of France—it was not when a prince ſur- 
named Av6vsrTE recovered the principal diſmemberments of the king- 
dom, and augmented its power and ſplendor; nor when the gloomy 
politics of one of his ſucceſſors, by giying extenſion to a municipal go- 
vernment, prepared the means of uniting in the hand of the Sovereign all 


the power of the public ſtrength ; nor when the Monarch the moſt eager 


aſter 


K. GE UI. 


aſter glory and the braveſt of knights contended with a rival Sovereign for 


the renown they both acquired at the expence of their people It was not 


in thoſe turbulent and inauſpicious times, when fanaticiſm, rending the 
boſom of the State, filled it with horror and calamity ; nor when that good 
Eing ſa dear to Frenchmen conquered his kingdom at the point of his 
ſword, and was taken up in adjuſting the long diſorders and the diſaſtrous 
effects of the civil wars—Tt was not when all the energy of an able and 
formidable Miniſter was concentrated in the double deſign of reſtraining 
the ambition of a power become formidable to Europe, and of ſecuring 
the tranquillity of France by eſtabliſhing the monarchical authority; neither 
was it under that brilliant reign, when the beneficent intentions of a great 
Monarch were too- often thwarted by ruinous wars, when the State was 
impoveriſhed by victories, while the kingdom was depopulated by perſe- 
cution ; where ſo much care was beſtowed upon giving every thing an air 


of grandeur, that the ſolid proſperity of the State was always neglected 


In ſhort, it was not before: the monarchy had extended its limits to the 
points nature had ordained to bound them, before ſhe had arrived at her 


maturity, and the calm both within and without was ſecurely eſtabliſhed 


by the wiſdom and moderation of her Sovereign, that it was poſſible to in- 
dulge a thought of reforming the defects of the Conſtitution, and of en- 
3 to render the general adminiſtration more uniform.“ 1 

That the ratriotic profeſſions of the King and of the Minder, in regard 
to the general reform. of abuſes, were at this period not wholly infincere, 
may be reaſonably inferred from their anxious defire to be relieved from 


thoſe pecuniary embarraſſinents, which were by no milder or caſier means 


. 
* 


to be ſurmounted. 


- IHE intereſts of the Clown 5 of hs "EI at this alike ror 
9 that limits ſhould be placed to the oppreſſion of the RI VILEGED 
ORDERs, who conſtituted in France as it were a nation within a nations 


But every idea of fixing legal bounds to the prerogative of the Monarch | 


was rejected with indignation. It was not to deriye information. from their 
boy 4 and much leſs to be controlled by their authority, that this Aſ- 
Vol. III. ga. ſembly 
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ſembly had been convened. The obvious and ſole intent of the Court was 
to carry its own pre-coneerted plans into effect, under =__ faction of this 


phantom of a National cb ANG 


In order to eniclids even the ſhadow of oppalition, M. de Calonne had 
with ſuch admirable adroitneſs of artifice organized this Aſſembly, that 
forty-four ſuffrages ſhould to all efficient pprpofes eonſtitute the majority 
of one hundred and forty-foar. The Aſſembly was with this view divided 
into ſeven ſections or chambers, over each of which a Prince of the Blood 
prefided. Voting by ſections, the majority of four would of courſe be 
accounted as the majority of the whole, although, had the votes been in- 
dividually taken, the majority might very poſſibly be converted into an 
inſignificant minority. Notwithflanding theſe precautions, ſo difficult of 
reſtraint are the ſpirit of ambition and the love of power, that the NoTa- 
BLES ſoon diſplayed a very refractory diſpoſition. Numerous objections 
were ſtarted to the plan laid before them. To the new territorial im- 
poſt they poſitively refuſed their concurrence, unleſs the accounts and 
eſtimates of the Government were fubmitted to their inſpection. This 
was refuſed with diſdain; and the King cauſed it to be ſignified to them, 
that he was determined to introduce the impdt territorial, and that it 
therefore became them to debate, not the principle of the meaſure, but 
the moſt equitable form it could afſume.” This only rendered the diſ- 
content of the Aſſembly violent and general. It was ſaid, that the Mi- 
nifter had convoked them merely to ſerve as a battery, from which to play 
off his artillery againft the Parliaments, and oblige them to regifter the 
plans he adopted. The enemies of M. de Calonne ſeized with eagerneſs 
this favorable opportunity to effect his ruin. The Count de Vergennes, 
who had powerfully ſupported in the Cabinet the authority and credit of 
M. Necker, had expired a few days only before the meeting of the Nor a- 
BLES. The Mareſchal de Caſtries, Miniſter of the Marine, the Baron de 
Breteuil, Mafter of the Houſehold, and M. de Miromeſnil, Keeper of the 
Seals, all of the Queen's party, were active in the deſign, in which they 
were zealouſly affiſted by the numerous friends of M. Necker. In the 


midſt of their inyeſtigations, and while M. de Calonne was apparently un- 
3 | ſuſpicious 


K. GEORGE III. 


ſuſpicious of danger, the Aſſembly was adjourned from the 5th to the 12th 
of April for the Eaſter receſs : and on the 8th that Miniſter was diſmifled 
from his employments, Nevertheleſs, that the triumph of his encmies 
might not be complete, M. de Miromeſnil was at the ſame time, con- 
formably to the weak and wavering policy of the Monarch, commanded 
to reſign the Seals. The public clamor and odium rifing high againſt 
M. de Calonne, whom it was now the faſhion to repreſent as the moſt extra- 
vagant and profligate of Miniſters, he was exiled by the King to his eſtate 
in Lorraine; and he ſoon afterwards thought it expedient to take refuge 
in foreign parts from the inveterate rage of his enemies. 
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M. de Calonne wus ſucceeded, after a ſhort interval, by M. Lomenie 


de Brienne, Archbiſhop of Toulouſe—a leading Member of the Aſſembly 


of Notables, and of great popularity in the kingdom at large, as an un- 
daunted advocate and aſſertor of the principles of univerſal liberty. The 


ſacrifice of M. de Calonne produced no conceſſions in favor of the Court. 
The Aſſembly of Notables, in their ſubſequent fitting, declared them-' 


ſelves utterly incompetent either to ſuggeſt different taxes, or to adopt 
and ſanRion thoſe which had been propoſed. The views of the Court 
being thus finally fruſtrated, the Aſſembly was diſſolved (May 25, 1787), 
with a cold acknowledgment from the Sovereign of the ſervices which 
they had rendered to the public; and the Archbiſhop of Toulouſe en- 
tered upon his office with the proſpect of encountering difficulties ſtill 
more inſuperable than thoſe which had proved too mighty to be over- 
come by the far D OY of his celebrated en, 


It is not Gomdiefil that, things being thus circumſtanced, no vigorous 
meaſures were adopted by France to counteract the united interference 
of England and Pruſſia in the affairs of Holland. Io the month of July 


(1787), the States of Holland preſented. to the. States General a propoſi- 


tion for ſoliciting the mediation of the Court of Verſailles ; ſoon after 
which, the French Ambaſſador preſented alſo a memorial to the States 
General, declaring the King his maſter to be highly ſenſible of this 


mark of the confidence of the Republic, and ready to > FRA by 
3A2 every 


4 
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every means in his power for the | reſtoration of harmony and peace, 
So late as the month-of September, France tardily profeſſed her inten- 
tion of aſſiſting the Dutch, in caſe they were attacked by any foreign 
power. This only animated the Court of London to act with the 
greater ſpirit and deciſion, and vigorous naval preparations were made 
to ſupport. the King of Pruſſia, in oppoſition to the menacing .declara- 
tions of France. But the object of the Pruffian expedition-being accom- 
pliſhed in a much ſhorter ſpace of time than could have been previouſly 
imagined, the Court of Verſailles found itſelf, probably not without a ſecret 
ſatisfaction, diſengaged from all obligations. The Duke of Dorſet, Am- 
baſſador at Paris, in conſequence of the events which had taken place, 
preſented (October 27th) a memorial to the King of France, ſignifying, 
that © no ſubject of diſeuſſion, much leſs of conteſt, now remaining be- 
tween the two Courts, he was authoriſed to aſk, whether it was the in- 
tention of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty to carry into effect the notifica- 
tion made by his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's Plenipotentiary, which, by 
announcing that ſuccors would be given to Holland, had occaſioned the 
naval armaments on the part of his Britannic Majeſty, which armaments 
have been reciprocal. If the Court of Verſailles is diſpoſed to explain 
herſelf ſatisfactorily on this ſubject, the Ambaſſador propoſes, that all 
warlike preparations ſhould be diſcontinued, and that the navies of the 
two nations ſhould be again placed on the footing. of the peace eſtabliſk- 
ment, as it ſtood on the iſt of January of the preſent year.“ To this 
memorial the Count de Montmorin, the new Miniſter for . Foreign 
Affairs in France, replied on the very ſame day, in a ſtyle of exemplary 
forbearance and moderation, © that the intention of his Majeſty not 
being, and never having been, to interfere by force in the affairs of- Hol- 
land, the communication made to the Court of London, on the 16th of 


laſt month, having had no other object than to announce to that Court 


an intention, the motives of which no longer exiſt, eſpecially fince the 
King of Pruſſia has imparted his reſolution; his Majeſty makes no ſcru- 


ple to declare, that he will not give any effect to the declaration above 


mentioned; and agrees with pleaſure to the propofal of mutually diſ- 


8 made o on x the part of his Brigante Majeſty.” " 
us 


— 


K. GRQRGE Ik 


Thus happily. and honorably for England: did this important buſine(s 
terminate. Foreign powers were aſtoniſhed to. ſee that country, which 
had a few years ſince been apparently reduced to the verge of ruin 
under an Adminiſtration pre- eminently odious and contemptible, re- 


aſſuming her rank among the nations of Europe, and attaining to a vi- 
ſible ſuperiority, over that haughty and ambitious rival, whoſe recent ſuc- 
ceſs. was now..ſcen. to be dearly purchaſed by her conſequent alarming 


and inextricable embemafinesis. 


The Parlioment of Great Britain aflembled on. a the 27th of November 
ah; The King remarked, that at the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion he 
had informed them of the concern with which he obſerved the diſputes 


unhappily ſubſiſting in, the Republic of the United Provinces. Their 
ſituation ſoon aſterwards became more critical and alarming. The 
King of Pruſſia having demanded. ſatisfaction for the inſult offered to 
the Princeſs: of Orange his: ſiſter, the party which had usvureeD. the 


Government applied to the Moſt Chriſtian King for aſſiſtance; and that 


Prince having notified. to his Majeſty his intention of granting their re- 
queſt, the King did not heſitate to declare that he could not remain a 


quiet ſpectator, and gave immediate orders for augmenting his forces 
both by ſea and land; and in, the courſe of this tranſaction he had con- 
eluded a ſubſidiary treaty with the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel. In the 
mean time the rapid ſueceſs of the Duke of Brunſwick enabled the Pro- 
vinces to deliver themſelves from the opPRESST1ON under which they 


labored ; and all ſubjects of conteſt being thus removed, an amicable 
explanation had taken place between the Courts of London and Ver- 


ſailles.“ 


This was the language rather of a: zealous partiſan of the houſe of 
Orange, than of a. great Monarch, who, by a dignified and ſeaſonable 
interpoſition, had reſcued a country from ruin. It is inconceivable how 


the exiſting Government of Holland could with any color of juſtice be 


ſtigmatized as an e ;. for by the conſtitution of that country the 
Prince 
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Prince of Orange as Stadtholder was not # ſovereign, but a ſubject 


poſſeſſing no ſhare of the legiflative power; and though by the form: 
of 1747 the office was declared hereditary, it was not therefore irrevo- 
cable any more than the hereditary offices of Earl Marſhal or Great 


; Chamberlain under the Englith Conſtitution. And the oppreſſions 
alluded to in the ſpeech were plainly nothing elſe than the uſual ſeve- 


rities inflited upon thoſe who preſumed to reſiſt the mandates of the 
ſupreme government. But in the recent meaſures adopted by the En- 


gliſh Court there were, notwithſtanding this flagrant impropriety of 


language, ſo much energy, and at the ſame time ſo much practical 


wiſdom, that leſſer objections were abſorbed and Joſt in the general 


merit of the tranſaction. To the grand propofition— that it is con- 
trary to the rights of nations, and a violation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of political juſtice, for one nation to interſere in the internal con- 
cerns of another“ it muſt ſuffice to reply, that, however incontrovertible 
this maxim may be deemed as a general truth, an interference attended 
with conſequences thus eminently beneficial muſt be allowed, like other 
neceſſary exceptions from POTS e to deſerve not pardon merely, 


but praiſe. 


The addreſſes in anſwer to the ſpeech were voted with great unanimity 
in both Houſes ; and the Minifter received from the leaders of Oppoſi- 


tion, no leſs than his own partiſans, the moſt liberal eommendations ſor 


his ſpirited and judicious conduct. The ſubſidy to Heſſe, by which 
twelve thouſand men were at a vaſt expence retained for a term of years 


in the ſervice of Britain, paſſed without a diffentient vote; and in a 


Alliance be- 
tween En- 
gland, Pruſſia, 
and Holland, 


ſhort time treaties of amity and alliance were concluded between the 
Courts of London, Berlin, and the Hague, by which the two former gua- 


rantied the Stadtholderate in perpetuity to the Serene Houſe of Orange, 


as an eflential part of the Conſtitution of the United Provinees. By the 
treaty between the Kings of Great Britain and Pruſſta, each of the high 


contracting powers engages, in caſe of attack, to furniſh the other with 


a fl uccor of ſixteen thoufand a The: and four thouſand cavalry, or an 
equivalent 


11 


equivalent in woney, within the term of two. months from the date of 


the requiſition.” Thus was Britain once again fatally entangled in the 
intricate and inextricable toils of continental engagements. 


The army eſtabliſhment, which had been reduced from ſeventy to 
fixty-four regiments at the termination of the war, was now at the mo- 
tion of the Miniſter raiſed to the cuſtomary complement, notwithſtand- 


| ing the vigorous oppoſition of Mr. Fox, under whoſe adminiſtration. the 


reduction had taken place, and who juſtly boaſted that he was the firſt 
Minifter ſince the Revolution who had been accuſed of eſtabliſhing too 
ſmall a ſtanding army in time oſ peace. 


A very great naval promotion had alſo taken place, in the contem- 
plation of a war with France ; in which it was remarkable that ſixteen 
captains had been ſelected ſor flags, while a much greater number of 
officers, ſeveral of whom were men of the moſt diſtinguiſhed gallantry 
and merit, had been unaccountably paſſed over in filence and neglect. 
In conſequence of this injurious partiality a motion was made in the 
Houſe of Commons, that the Houſe ſhould reſolve itſelf into a Com- 
mittee to enquire into the conduct of the Admiralty in the buſineſs of 
the late promotion.” This motion was deſtined to encounter the vehe- 
ment oppoſition of Mr. Pitt, who declared, that if this reſolution 
paſſed, the next thing he preſumed. would be to refolve that the Mem- 
bers of that Houfe were better judges of naval concerns than profeſſional 
men at the head of the marine department.” To this Mr. Fox juſtly 
replied, that this argument, if admitted in its full extent, would effect 
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Unpopular na- 
val promotion; 


the total annihilation of the conſtitutional powers of parliamentary con- 


trol. If a complaint were lodged” againſt the conduct of a judge, it 
might be ſuid, What do you know of the law? Leave it to the 
Courts: below—and thus of every other department in Army, Church, 
and State.” Upon a divifion the motion was negatived in a Houſe of 
near three hundred Members by a majority of ſeventeen voices only. 
And the Firſt Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Howe, became upon this 


oecaſion the ſubject of very ſevere and general cenſure and reproach. 
His 
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BOOK His Lordſhip ſoon afterwards reſigned his office; and was ſucceeded by 


XVII. 


— nnd 
1788, 
Reſignation of 
Lord Howe, 
and of:the Earl 
of Mansfield, 


India Declara- 
tory Act. 


the Earl of Chatham. Nearly at the ſame time the Earl of Mansfield 
reſigned the Chief Juſticeſhip of England, which he had held with high 
and. undiminiſhed reputation for the long period of thirty-two years, to 
the Attorney General, Sir . Kenyon, created- Lord min; ta 


Perpetual Liſputes" having ariſen, as had been foreſeen and foretold, 
between the two Boards of Direction and Control, eſtabliſhed by Mr. 
Pitt's India Regulation Bill, the Miniſter thought proper in the courſe 
of the ſeffion to bring in his famous DzceLaraTorRyY Ac, by which 
various new and important powers were conferred on the Board of 
Control, under pretext of explaining and determining the ſenſe of the 
ſormer bill. This meaſure met with a moſt animated and formidable 
oppoſition. Colonel Barre proteſted that he had from the firſt diſcerned 
the traces of a ſyſtem of Indian patronage, of which he believed the bill 
under diſcuſſion to be a great adyance to the final completion; and if 
it ſhould be ſuffered to * a fatal ſtab n be Daun to the Con- 
ſtitution. ert ri 20 eee 
Mr. Sheridan called upon Wees compare the power of Mr. 
Fox's Commiſſioners with thoſe which were now aſſerted to belong to 
the Board of Control. Lord Fitzwilliam could not ſend out a diſpatch; 
he could neither declare war, nor make peace, in India; he could nei- 
ther collect the revenues of the Company, nor apply them to the pur- 
poſes he ſhould think proper, without having firſt the pleaſure of the 


King ſignified to him through the medium of the Seeretary of State. 


The Board of Control could do all this. The Miniſter had now violated 


that compact with the Company on which he originally and profeſſedly 


ſtood - how then could he eſcape eee of AY Cots 
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| Mr, Burke defired to ws a *. Adiiniiration,- 60 ( mbether 


when they brought in the Act of 1784, and complained that Mr. Fox's 


Bill taok too much, they had honeſthy ſtated that all they meant to take 
| was 


+ 


* 
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was the military power, the political direction, the management of the BOOK 
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revenue, and as much as they could get of the commerce? The quef- . 

tion then to have put to the Houſe would haye been, in whoſe hands they * 

were. willing this power ſhould be entruſted? In the hands of ſeven of 

the moſt reſpectable men in the kingdom, of parliamentary appointment, 

or with the ſhreds and remnants of office? Ihe public had been at that 

time infatuated, hurried on to madneſs. The mob of 1784 had deſtroycd 

the Houſe of Commons, and in ſo doing they had deſtroyed the palla- 

dium of their privileges; but he now indulged the hope of ſeeing the 

Houſe riſe like a phognix regenerated from its aſhes,” The queſtion of 

commitment was carried by a majority of fifty- ſeyen voices only, and on 

being carried into the Houſe of Lords, it experienced a ſecond oppoſition 

ſcarcely leſs violent than the firſt. It paſſed at length, accompanied with 

a proteſt ſigned by ſixteen Peers, iv which the Declaratory Bill was re- 

probated as ſrĩiendly to corrupt intrigue and cabal—hoſtile to all good 

government and abhorrent to the principles of our Conſtitution. The 

patronage of the Company was ſaid to be enjoyed by the Commiſſioners in 

the-worſt of all poſſible forms, and without that reſponſibility which was 

the natural ſecurity againſt malverſation and abuſe. In ſome degree to 

palliate this odious meaſure, by which the Company were for ever de- 

prived of all efficient authority in India, they were empowered by a ſub- 

ſequent bill to borrow for the relief of their financial embarraſſments the 

ſum of 1 ,200,000l. for which, notwithſtanding the Zourybing condition of 


their affairs, oy ſtood in immediate and e wy 


10 the jet . * the ſeſſion the ae Tadia ie Mr. — 
had delivered in his anſwer to the impeachment of the Commons, Who 
immediately proceeded to the appointment of a Committee of Managers 
to make good the ſame. When Mr. Francis had been in the laſt ſeſſion 
propoſed as one of the Committee to prepare the articles, he had been ob- 
jected to on the ground of the perſonal animoſity known to ſubſiſt bet ween 
him and Mr. Haſtings, and which had been unfortunately productive of 
an encounter, wherein the life of Mr. Francis had been n en- 
dangered. 


Vor III. es $3 +: | Mr. Fox 
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Mr. Fox on the preſent occaſion again moved the Houſe 1 
of Mr. Francis be added to the liſt of Managers. He urged, that the 
Houſe were not fitting as judges: of Mr. Haſtings—not even in the 
capacity of grand jurors; the bill had been found; and they were now 
become his accuſers and proſeeutors. Did it diſqualify a man from acting 
as an accuſer, that he was animated with an honeſt indignation againſt 
the crimes and the criminal whom he attempted to bring to juſtice ? The 
enmity which Mr. Francis cheriſhed- againſt Mr. Haſtings was not a 
private but a public enmity, founded: on a juſt ſenſe of the abuſes he 
had committed, and the truſt he had perverted. Mr. Francis had with 
infinite application and ability developed, by means of his local and per- 
ſonal knowledge, the whole myſtery of Indian corruption; he had enforced 
it on the reluctant conviction of that Houſe, Would the Houſe, now 
they had adopted the accufation and made it their own, prevent its author 
from ſupporting it at the bar of the Houſe of Lords, where only he could 


| ſupport it with effect?“ 


Mr. Francis himſelf with great dignity and animation entered into a 
general vindication of his character and conduct. Upon his return from 
India he had been called upon,” he ſaid, © to give evidence before a Com- 
mittee of the Houſe of Commons. Could he without treachery. to the 
public refuſe every information in his power? To act in the capacity of a 
whiſpering adviſer, or an obſcure and covert witneſs, he diſdained. In his 
own opinion, and in that of men of the higheſt reputation whom he had 
conſulted, he acted far more honorably in declaring himſelf the reſponſible 
accuſer of Mr. Haftings—in avowing his principles and abiding by their 


_ conſequences. He was happy to find that the objection againſt him im- 


plied no imputation upon his character, no ſuſpicion upon his actions. He 
truſted that no one would think it poſſible that he meant to ſolicit the Houſe 
to alter their reſolution, He owed, indeed, every aſſiſtance in his power to 
carry into effect the taſk now-undertaken. Excluſively of that conſidera- 
tion, what could he deſire better than to be excuſed from any farther con- 
cern in this toilſome, invidious, and moſt unthankſul office? 


Ll 


Mr. Pitt 
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linsen fa queſtion of feeling, and not of argument; and he could not 


-reconcile to his ideas of propriety or delicacy the appointment of a Mem- 


ber as the |Repreſentative'of the Houſe in this buſineſs, who was diſtin- 
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guiſhed from all others by the perſonal conteſt in which he had been en - 


gaged with the accuſed.” This drew down the indignation of Mr. Burke. 

« Was it fit or becoming,“ he aſked, © fora legiſlator, in a great and 
important queſtion, to ſay that his feelings compelled-him to abandon his 
arguments? that his delicacy” was offended by rational inveſtigation ? 
What was delicacy but at beſt a ſuperadded flower to virtue an ornament, 
the preſence or abſence of which was alike indifferent to the ſubſtance ? 
Delicacy and feeling might be proper terms to expreſs the ſenſations 
excited by the exertions of an opera ſinger, but they were an inſult to the 
ſblemnity and magnitude of parliamentary deliberation.” At Wen the 
Houſe divided on the motion 12 Mr. Fox, ayes '62, noes 122. 


This deciſion gave extreme offence to the Committee of Managers, 
who expreſſed, in a letter to Mr. Francis, the high ſenſe they entertained 
of his merits and ſervices. They had peruſed,“ they ſaid, “ with 
great attention, the records of the Company, and they had found there, 

on the part of Mr. Francis, wiſe and ſteady principles of government, an 
exact obedience to the authority placed over him, an inflexible integrity in 
himſelf, and a firm reſiſtance to all corrupt practices in others; crowned 

by that uniform benevolent attention to the rights, properties, and welfare 
of the natives, which had been the leading object in his appointment. 

Such a conduct, ſo tried, acknowledged, and recorded, demanded their 

fulleſt confidence; and ſuch were the qualities that had excited their 

wiſh for his aſſiſtance.“ Thus nobly arid unequivocally was the character 
of this diſtinguiſhed politician, patriot, and friend to mankind, vindicated 
in the mee preſent and of . times. 


Next in e and! next in the general eſtimation in delinquency, to 
Mr. Haſtings, was Sir Elijah Impey, Chief Juſtice of the Supreme Court 


2 by the Regulating Act of 1553; againſt whom it was now 
b 3B 2 determined 


1788. 


Honorable 


teſti 


imony in 


behalf of Mr « 
Francis. 
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BOOK determined to inſtitute a ſimilar proceſs. Six articles of peachment 

I XVII. were accordingly in the early part of the ſeſſion” exhibited. to the 

1788. Houſe by Sir Gilbert Elliot; of which the conduct of tlie Chief Juſtice 
in the memorable buſineſs, of N undeomar conſtituted the firſt. His de- + 

eiſions in the Patna, and Coſſijura cauſes, bis acceptance of an employ- 

ment, contrary»to his oA, in thembtive court ſtyled the Sudder De- 

wannce Adaulet, to be held during the pleaſure” of the Governor and 

Council, and his proceedings in concert with the Governor reſpecting the 

affairs of Benares and Oude, furniſhed ample materials for the remaining 

charges. On the 4th of February Sir Elijah was permitted to make his 

defence at the bar of the Houſe; which he performed at great length, and 

with great ability confining himſelf however entirely to the charge re- 

lating to Nundeomar. For he remarked, with the artſulneſs of practiſed 

and technical fubtilty, “ that his mind had been ſo much deranged by 

the magnitude of that charge, that he found it impoſſible to exert himſelf 

in reply to the other accuſations till the queſtion of Nundcomar was de- 

cided. He could not bear to live under the imputation of MURDER ; but 

if he were acquitted of hat, he ſhould conſider all the other charges as 

frivolous and unimportant.” Being requeſted! to leave the minutes of 

his defence, as. Mr. Haſtings had before done, upon the table, the Chief 

Juſtice dodge it, to be nne Koto ſpoken en- 

tempore. 1 | h | 


on the 28th of. April Sir Gilbert Elliot enthved upon his lune 
7 the charge. He enlarged upon the“ abſurdity of enſoreing a law 
ſounded upon the local cuſtoms of one country againſt the natives of 
another. To extend by a conſtructive interpretation the Engliſh law 
againſt forgery, unknown on the other ſide the Tweed, to. India, was 
no leſs prepoſterous than to try the Great Mogul and the Viziers of his 
Court upon the Engliſh ſtatute. of Bigamy. He ftated in the ſtrongeſt 
terms the expediency and equity of at leaſt granting a reſpite of the ſen- 
tence, ſince conviction had been obtained by evidence the moſt ſuſpicious, 
at a time when Nundcomar was in the act of bringing forward an accuſa- 


tion againſt the Governor e aud when it was evident that the exe- 
A | 4 | cution 
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cation of the ſentence could not take place without exciting horror and BOO * 


diſmay throughout Hindoſtan. He affirmed, that the blood of the 
MURDERED RAJAH was upon their heads, and till crying for yengeance 
on the man who had thus ſtained and crimſoned the ſpotleſs ermine of 
juſtice.” The defence of Sir Elijah Impey had, however, engaged and 
pre-occupied the minds of the Houſe. And it muſt be confefled, that 
the Chief Juſtice had ſo ſkilfally entrenched himſelf behind the im- 
pregnable ramparts of the law—the- letter of which, admitting the ex- 
tenſion of the ſyſtem of Engliſh juriſprudence to India, he in the whole 
of this tranſaction carefully avoided overſtepping—that it was difficult 
to pronounce him in a legal ſenſe guilty, however flagitious his conduct 
might appear when brought to the teſt of free and rational inveſtigation. 
The lawyers in the Houſe ſeemed to conſider it as a common cauſe, 
and exerted themſelves with peculiar ardor in his behalf; and Mr. Pitt 
declaring himſelf convinced of the innocence of the accuſed, the motion 
of Sir Gilbert Elliot was on the diviſion negatived by a majority of 73 
to 65 voices. Such was the effect of this diſcouraging circumſtance, 
that the farther conſideration of the impeachment was adjourned over 
the ſeflion, and it has never yet been reſumed. It ſeems extraordinary, 
that the acceptance of- an appointment contrary to his oath of office, 
under the Governor and Council, by the Chief Juſtice, which was the. 
immediate ground of his recall, was not made the leading article of the 
impeachment, as upon this head, all the ingenuity of the profeſſion, 
excellent and admirable as it is, could have afforded no colorable 
defence. | 


The trial of Mr. Haſtings commenced on the 15th of February; 
Weſtminſter Hall being fitted up for the purpoſe with great magnificence. 
Mr. Burke was no leſs than four ſucceſſive days in making his preli- 
minary ſpeech, which was filled with vehement inyective, with much 
rhetorical exaggeration, and with matter wholly extraneous to the ſubject 
of the impeachment. Men of plain ſenſe, whoſe object was TRUTH, 
and who defired only a clear and ſimple ſummary of facts, ſighed over 


theſe ecgentricities 0 follies; and are ill of the ſinal ſucceſs of the 
impeachment 


. 
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impeachment from fo injudicious an oaftſet. If approbation, however, 


x. was wanting, the place was amply ſupplied by © admiration; and the 


Bill for re- 
gulating the 
African ſlave 
trade. 


ſpeech was extolled by the paraſitical Uatterers of Mr. Burke, as a more 


than Ciceronian effort of eloquence. 


On the 22d of February the Benares charge was opened by Mr. Fox; 


and it was concluded on the 25th by Mr. Grey, Member for the county 
of Northumberland, whoſe talents had attracted at a very early period of 


life, in an eminent degree, the attention of the Houſe, of which he was 
ſoon perceived deſtined to be one on the chief and moſt 5 


ornaments. - 


On the 15th of April, the charge relative to the Begums of Oude was 


brought forward in a very able manner by Mr. Adam; and the evidence 
on this charge was ſummed up by Mr. Sheridan, in à ſpeech which 


laſted five days, and of which the more vigorous compreſſion only was 
wanting to the perfection of eloquence. 


The laſt buſineſs of importance which engaged the attention of Parlia- 


ment, was a bill brought into the Houſe by Sir William Dolben, Member 


for the Univerſity of Oxford, a man of the higheſt integrity and reſpecta- 
bility, to regulate. the tranſportation of flaves from the coaſt of Africa to 
the Weſt Indies. At the beginning of the year, a multitude of petitions had 
been preſented from the different towns, cities, and counties of the king- 
dom, imploring in earneſt and affecting terms the abolition of that ſu- 


_ perlatively nefarious and deteſtable trafic, A motion on the ſubject of 


theſe petitions was expected to be made by Mr. Wilberforce, Member 
for Yorkſhire ; but in conſequence of the long: protracted and unfor- 
tunate indiſpoſition of that gentleman, Mr. Pitt on the gth of May 
moved a reſolution, importing that the Houſe would early in the 
next ſeffion proceed to takę into confideration the ſtate of the ſlave 
trade. The bill of Sir William Dolben, which was intended merely 
to eſtabliſh a certain reaſonable proportion between the number of ſlaves 


and the tonnage of the ſhips, was 1 and obſtinately oppoſed by 
5 petitions 


— 
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petitions from the merchants of London and Liverpool concerned in the 


African trade, Counſel being therefore engaged, and witneſſes examined, 
it appeared in evidence at the bar of the Houſe, that five feet fix inches. 


in length, and ſixteen inches in breadth, was the average ſpace allotted to 
ench ſlave. The lower deck of the veſſel was entirely covered with bodies. 
The ſpace between the floor of that deck and the roof above, in height 


about five feet eight inches, was divided by a platform, alſo covered with 


human bodies. The ſlaves were chained two and two by their hands and 
feet, and by means of /ring-bolts faſtened to the deck. In that ſultry 
climate, their-allowance was- a,pint of water each, per diem; and they 
were - uſually fed twice a day with yams-and horſe-beans. After meals 
they were compelled by the whip to jump in their irons, which by the 


ſlave-dealers was called dancing. They had not, as was emphatically 


ſtated, when ſlowed together, ſo much room as a man in his coin, 
either in length or breadth. They drew their breath with laborious and 
anxious efforts, and many died of mere ſuffocation. The cuſtomary mor- 
tality of the voyage exceeded ſeventeen times the uſual eſtimate of human 
life. A ſlave ſhip, when full fraught with this cargo of wretchedneſs and 
abomination, exhibited at once the extremes of human n and 


human de 


Mr. Pitt, who on various occaſions has dropped the ſtateſman to aſſume 
the nobler character of the philanthropiſt, declared with indignant elo- 
quence, * that if, as had been aſſerted by the Members for Liverpool, 
the trade could not be carried on in any other manner, he would re- 
tract what he had ſaid on a former day, and, waving every farther diſ- 
cuſſion, give his inſtant vote for the annihilation of a traffic thus ſhocking 


to humanity. He truſted that the Houſe, being now in poſſeſſion of 


ſach evidence as was never before exhibited, would - endeavor to extri- 
cate themſelves from the guilt and remorſe which every man ought to 
feel for having ſo long over-logked ſuch- cruelty and oppreſſion.“ The 
bill was carried up June 18th to the Houſe of Lords, where it was fated 
to encounter the determined oppoſition of Lord Thurlow. His Lordſhip 


 faid, that the bill was full of inconfiſtency and nonſenſe. The French 
| 115 had 
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had lately offered premiums to encourage the African trade, and the 


natural preſumption was, that we ought to do the ſame.” This meaſure 


appeared to him very like a breach of parliamentary faith. As to himſelf, 
he ſerupled not to ſay, “ that if the fit of philanthropy which had ſlept 
ſo many years had been ſuffered to ſleep. one ſummer longer, it would 
have appeared to him more wiſe than to take up the ſubject in this diſ- 
jointed manner.” The Duke of Chandos ventured to predict a general 
inſurrection of the Negroes in the Weſt Indies in conſequence of the 
agitation of the preſent queſtion. And Lord Sydney, who had once 
ranked amongſt the friends of liberty, expreſſed in warm terms his ad- 
miration of the ſyſtem of the ſlave laws eſtabliſhed in Jamaica, and ſaw 
no room for any improvement. The bill was defended by the Duke of 


Richmond and Marquis Townſhend in a manner which did honor to 


their underſtanding and feelings: and it finally n ny a le 
majority. | | 


'The Ting put an end to the ſeſſion July II, by a ſpeech from the 
throne, in which he complimented the two _ Houſes on their attention 
and liberality. © His faithful ſubjects had every reaſon, as he affirmed, 


to expect the .continuance of the bleſſings of peace; and. the engage- 


Alarming 
iUneſs of the 
King. 


ments which he had recently formed with the King of Pruſſia and 


the States General of the United Provinces, would, he truſted, promote 
the ſecurity and welfare of his own dominions, and contribute to the 


general tranquillity of Europe.” 


Soon after the receſs of Parliament, the King, who had been, for ſome 
time rather indiſpoſed, was adviſed by his phyſicians to try the mineral 
waters of Cheltenham, which he was believed to drink in too profuſe a quan- 


tity. His health appeared nevertheleſs, during his reſidence there, greatly 


eſtabliſhed; and he amuſed himſelf and gratified his people by various 
excurſions in the vicinity of that place, diſplaying on theſe occaſions much 


condeſcenfion and affahility, and being every where received with loud 


acclamations. On his return to Windſor, late in the ſummer, his illneſs 


returned with new and Aang ſymptoms. By the end of October, it 
ond 
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could no longer be concealed that the malady of the King was of a nature 
peculiarly afflictive and dreadſul. A mental derangement had taken 
re which rendered him en n wi public buſineſs. n 


The Parliament had been prorogued to the oth of November; a few 
a previous to which, a circular letter was iſſued by the Miniſters, in 
which the impracticability of a farther prorogation was ſignified, and the 
attendance of the Members earneſtly requeſted. Parliament being ac- 
cordingly aſſembled, the ſtate of the King's health was formally notified 
to the Houſe of Peers by the Lord Chancellor, and to the Commons by 
Mr. Pitt: and as the Seſſibn of Parliament could not be opened in the re- 
gular mode, an adjournment of fourteen days was recommended ; at the 
end of which term, if the King's illneſs ſhould unhappily continue, it 
would be incumbent upon them to enter into the immediate conſideration 
of the ſtate of public affairs. Upon the re- aſſembling of Parliament, on 
the 4th of December, a Report of the Board of Privy Council was preſented 
to the two Houſes, containing an examination of the Royal Phyſicians ; 
and it was properly ſuggeſted, that, confidering the extreme delicacy of 
the ſubject, and the dignity of the perſon concerned, Parliament would 
do well to reſt ſatisfied without any more direct and expreſs information, 
eſpecially as the examinations of Council had been taken upon oath, which 
the Houſe of Semen Fea no oY er to adminiſter. 


The FRYE! of affairs was at this period fi ngularly eritjcal. The 
Prince of Wales, into whoſe hands the government of the country was 
ſoon likely to fall, retainkd a deep refentment. againſt the prefent Mi- 
niſters ſor their recent conduct reſpecting him, and took no pains to con- 
ceal his decided predilection for the perſon and politics of Mr. Fox. This 
diſtinguiſhed leader, on the earlieſt intelligence of the King's indiſpoſition, 
had returned from a ſummer excurſion to the Continent with incredible 
expedition ; and in contemplation of an approaching change, a new ar- 
rangemerit of Adminiſtration was already believed to be formed, confi iſting 
of the principal Members of the former Coalition Miniftry, Lord North 


only excepted, and of "which the Duke of Portland was to be once more 
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BOOK the oftenfible head. The policy of Oppoſition ſeemed enidently: repug- 
Os , nant to every idea of unneceſſary delay. Yet doubts were unaccountably 
1788, ſtarted by Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, and others of the ſame party, whether 

WEN Parliament could in this momentous caſe diſpenſe with that ſort of evi- 
dence on which they had been accuſtomed to proceed. The validity of 
the objection was very faintly conteſted, and a Committee of twenty-one 

1 | perſons in cach- Houſe, after no long debate, appointed to examine and 

| . | report the ſentiments of the Royal Phyſicians, » The report of the Com- 
| | mittee was laid upon the table of the Houſe of Commons on the roth of 
| December; when a motion was made by Mr. Pitt, for the appoint- 
it. - ment of another Committee to inſpe& the Journals for precedents of 
ſuch proceedings as had been adopted in former inſtances,” when the 
ſovereign authority was ſuſpended by ſickneſs, infirmity, or any other 
cauſe. 8 2 te rente e 
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Mr. Fox, ſenſible perhaps of his former error, now oppoſed with energy 
| | the preſent motion, as calculated only for delay. With reſpect to pre- 
| cedents, there were, he ſaid; notoriouſly none which applied to the pre- 
= ſent inſtance ; and he affirmed, that all which was requiſite to their ulti- 
| mate deciſion, had been obtained by the report now lying upon their table. 
| By that report they had aſcertained the incapacity of the Sovereign. And 
| | he advanced as a propoſition deducible from the principles of the Conſti- 
1 tution, and the analogy of the law of hereditary ſucceſſion, that whenever 
the Sovereign was mcapable of exerciſing the functions of his high. office, 
the Heir Apparent, if of full age and capacity, had as indiſputable a claim 
to the exereiſe of the executive authority, in the name and on the behalf 
of the Sovereign, during } his incapacity, as in ho caſe of bis natural 


| demiſe. 


BE Bay 


N Mr. Pitt, eager to ſeize any occaſion of poſtponing, by the intervention 
of extraneous queſtions, the ultimate deciſion, immediately roſe with much 
apparent warmth, and declared, © that the aſſertion which had been made 
by Mr. Fox was little ſhort of TREASON againſt the ConsTITUTiON. And 


| be pledged himſelf to prove, that the«Heir Apparent, in the inſtances in 
queſtion, 
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queſtion, bad no more + right to the exerciſe. of the executive power than 
ANY OTHER PERSON; and that it belonged entirely to the two remaining 
branches of the Legiſlature, to make ſuch a proviſion for ſupplying the 
temporary deficiency: as they might think proper.“ Thus was this famous 
queſtion at iſſue between theſe two political rivals: in which it was re- 
markable, that Mr. Fox, the great advocate of the rights of the people, 
became the defender of prerogative ; and Mr. Pitt, who had been loudly 
accuſed of deſerting the principles of liberty, appeared in the advan- 
tageous light of their intrepid and zealous aſſertor. All thoſe popular 
arguments and primary axioms of Government, on which the friends of 
freedom ſo juſtly” delight to dwell, were upon this occaſion urged by 
Mr. Pitt with the greateſt ſucceſs. © When the regular exerciſe of the 
powers of government was from any cauſe ſuſpended, to whom could the 
right of providing a remedy for the exiſting defe& devolve, but ta the 
people, from whom all the powers of government originated? To aſſert 


an inherent right in the Prince of Wales to aſſume the government, was 


virtually to revive thoſe exploded ideas of the divine and indefeafible autho- 


rity of Princes, which had ſo juſtly ſunk into contempt and almoſt into obli- 


vion. Kings and Princes derive their power from the people, and to the 
people alone, through the organ of their repreſentatives, did it appertain to 
decide in caſes for which the Conſtitution had made no ſpecific or poſitive 
proviſion,” In vain was every effort attempted to ſtem the tide of popular 
opinion, which ran with no leſs violence at this criſis in favor of Mr. Pitt, 
than at the commencement of his miniſterial career. In vain was it urged, 
that the primary principles of government were not the ſubjeas of the 
preſent controverſy. --*The queſtion was ſimply, to determine what the 
analogy of the Conſtitution required in a caſe wherein no recourſe could 
be had to authoritative precedents or to legal decifions. The conſtitu- 
tional authority of Parliament to provide for the ſafety of the nation, in 
an exigency like the preſent, muſt be univerſally acknowledged. But 
the doubt was, whether, in the appointment of a Regent, they were to 
exerciſe a judicial or an elective authority. If the former, the buſineſs 
was at an end; for they muſt neceſſurily adjudge the Regency to the 
Prince. But if Fry were to exerciſe an arbitrary eleRive power, Mr. Pitt 
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gent of their ELECTION they would undoubtedly, as was the practice in all 


elective governments, impoſe ſuch limitations as they thought proper. 


Thus the balance of the Conftitution would be deſtroyed, the Executive 


Power would become wholly: dependent upon the Legiſlative, and the 


genius of the Government would be radically and eſſentially changed. 
The ſovereign authority is not a property, but an office. To execute 
that office, certain powers are neceſſary; and whoever exerciſes it, and 
under whatever name he acts, ouglit to be poſſeſſed of thoſe neceſſary 
powers; and no man under any title or denomination ought to be in- 


veſted with more than are neceſſary. If hereditary monarchy be eſta- 


bliſhed as a ſalutary proviſion to fruſtrate the machinations of faction, 
the ſame rule applies to a Regent, who ought to be inveſted with all the 
authority requiſite to preſerve the tranquillity and promote the welfare of 
the State.” Mr. Fox not chooſing to take the ſenſe of the Houſe, Mr. 
Pitt's motion for precedents was carried without a diviſion, : + 


A ſimilar motion was the next day made by Lord Camden in the Houſe 
of Peers, and the doctrine of Mr. Fox reprobated by his Lordſhip with 
great ſeverity. It was on the other hand defended with eloquence and 
ability by Lord Loughborough, and Lord Stormont, who concluded his 
ſpeech with recommending an immediate addreſs to the Prince of W ales, 
entreating him to aſſume the exerciſe of the Royal authority. The diſ- 
cuſſion of the abſtract queſtion of right being perceived to afford a great 
and unexpected advantage to the Miniſtry, the Duke of York, ſoon after 
this debate, in the name of the Prince, expreſſed” his wiſhes, that the 
queſtion might be waved. No claim of right, his Highneſs ſaid, had been 
advanced by the Prince of Wales ; and he was confident that his brother 
too well underſtood the ſacred principles which ſeated the Houſe of Brunſ- 
wick upon the throne, ever to aſſume or exerciſe any power, be his-claim 
what it might, that was not derived from the will of the AAR 
by their repreſentatives.” "£4 


Lord Thurlow, who bad at firſt contented to take W In the new 
3 | Adminifiration, 
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Adminifiration, in-the agent of which the poſt of Lord Preſident BOOK 
had been aſſigned to him, now varying the courſe of his policy, ſpoke , . | 
with great energy of his « ſentiments of affection towards the King. No- 1788. 
thing could be more diſgraceful than to deſert the Sovereign in his diſ- 
treſſed and helpleſs fituation. His own debt of gratitude was ample, and 

when he forgot his King might Gop forget him.” Theſe expreffions 

were rumored to be the reſult of certain mtimations, which his Lordſhip 

bad recently received of the happy and not very diftant proſpect of the 

King's recovery. This was however as * a matter of anxious and pre- 

carious ſpeculation. | 


In the Committee on the State ad the Nation, Weender 16, Mr. Pitt 
moved two Declaratory Reſolutions, importing, 1. The interruption of 
the Royal Authority; and 2. That it was the duty of the two Houſes of 
Parliament to provide the meum of ſupplying that defect. A vehement de- 
bate enſued; in the courſe of which Mr. Fox declared “ the principles of 
the Miniſter to be, that the Monarchy was indeed hereditary, but that the 
Executive Power ought to be elective. The legal metaphyſics that thus 
diſtinguiſhed between the crown and its functions were to him unintelli- 
gible. The inveſtigators ſhould be ſehoolmen, and not ſtateſmen, if a 
queſtion that ſo deeply involved the exiftence of the Conſtitution were to 
be thus diſcuſſed. Where, ſaid he, is that famous prcTun to be found, 
by which the crown is (guarded with ſuch inviolable ſanctity, while its 
powers are left to the mercy of every afſailant?“ The Reſolution was at 
length carried, on a divifion, by 268 againſt 204 voices. This great point 
being gained, the Miniſtry proceeded without heſitation or delay to con- 
vert it to their own pre-concerted purpoſes. 


On the 23d of December, a third Reſolution paſſed, empowering the 
Chancellor of Great Britain to affix the Great Seal to ſuch Bill of Limi- 
tations as might be neceſſary to reſtrict the power of the future Regent. 
This mode of procedure was oppoſed with great animation by Lord 
North. © A perſon,” ſaid his Lordſhip, © is to be ſet up without power 
or diſcretion; and this pageant, this fictitious being, is to give the force 
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the Royal houſehold, ſhould be commit "2d to the Queen, who would by 


that there could be a power of giving aſſent without the power of refuſing 
that aſſent ? Would any man . ſeriouſly maintain that the Third Eſtate 


thus conjured up is really diſtinct from the other two?“ It was ſtyled, 
in the heat and paſſion of debate, an inſulting. fraud, a “ mockery of 


legiſlation,” a © legal forgery.” And an amendment was finally moved 


by Mr. Dempſter, © That the Prince of Wales be requeſted to take upon 


himſelf the adminiſtration of the Government during the Royal incapa- 
city.” On the diviſion the amendment was negatived by 251 to 178 


VOICES, 


The Reſolutions which had paſſed the Commons being communicated 


for the concurrence. of the Lords, a ſimilar amendment to that of Mr. 


Dempſter was moved by Lord Rawdon ; when, after a violent debate, 


the Reſolutions were confirmed, an a diviſion of 66 to 99 Peers. 


On the 2d of January 178g, to complete the ſingularity and perplexity 


of the buſineſs, died Mr. Cornwall, Speaker of the Houſe of Commons; 


and on the gtb, the vacant Chair was filled by Mr. Grenville, brother to 


Lord Temple,—the irregularity of his entering upon the duties of his 
office without the ſanction of the Royal approbation being ſcarcely no- 


ticed, amid the preſſure of affairs ſo much. more important. The Bill of 


Limitations, when ready to be introduced into the Houſe, was obſtructed 


by an unſeaſonable motion of Mr. Loveden, that the Phyſicians be re- 
examined on the ſubject of the King's illneſs, and the probability of re- 
covery. This motion was the reſult of various reports reſpecting the diſ- 
agreement of opinion amongſt the Phyſicians themſelxes, reports ſuffi- 
ciently. corroborated by the ſubſequent examination, which left the Houſe 
as much in the dark as ever as to the event; anſwering; no other pur- 
poſe than to create an additional delay, of which the Miniſter well knew 
the value and the advantage. A letter was at length written to the Prince 


oſ Wales by Mr. Pitt, informing his Royal Highneſs of the plan meant to 


be purſued :—that the care of the Ing s perſon, and the diſpoſition of 


y_u 


* 
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this means be veſted with the patronage of four hundred places, amongſt 
which were the great offices of Lord Steward, Lord Chamberlain, and 
Maſter of the Horſe. That the power of the Prince ſhould not extend 
to the granting any office, reverſion, or penſion, for any other tern than 
during the King's pleaſure, nor to the conferring} any peerage. The 
anſwer of the Prince was firm, dignified, and temperate. He faid, © it 

was with deep regret that he perceived in the propoſitions of Adminiſtra- 
tion. a project for introducing weakneſs, diſorder, and inſecurity into every 
branch of political bufinefs ;—for ſeparating the Court from the State, 
and depriving Government of its natural and accuſtomed ſupport; a 
ſcheme for diſconnecting the authority to comt and ſervice from the 
power of animating it by reward; and for allottin, to him all the invi- 
dious duties of the kingly ſtation, without the means of ſoſtening them 
to the public by any one act of grace, favor, or benignity. He obſerved, 


that the plea of public utility muſt be ſtrong, manifeſt, and urgent, that 
could thus require the extinction or ſuſpenſion of any one of thoſe eſſen- 


tial rights in the Supreme Power or its Repreſentative, or which could. 
Juſtify the Prince in conſenting, that in his perſon an experiment ſhould: 
be made to aſcertain with how ſmall a portion of kingly power the exe- 
cutive government of his country could be conducted. In fine, the 
Prince declared, that his conviction of the evils which might otherwiſe 
ariſe, outweighed in his mind every other conſideration, and would de- 
termine him to undertake the painful truſt impoſed upon him by that 
ne e neck which of all the King's 8 n he deplored the 
MO 


— 


The bill intended to carry into effect this wild and dangerous project, 
the offspring of party intereſt and perſonal ambition, calculated only, as 
was juſtly and foxcibly remarked, © to-eſtablyſh a weak Government and 
a ſtrong Oppoſition,” was brought into the Houſe on the 16th of January, 
1789. Long and violent debates enſued, in which the bill was attacked 
in its principle and all its parts with the united powers of argument and 
eloquence. In animadverting upon that extraordinary clauſe which con- 
ferred the diſpoſal and patronage of the Royal houſehold upon the Queen, 
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King, Mr. Burke declared, © that this was no other than a ſolemn 
mockery of Royalty, when it was known to the whole world that Provi- 

dence, in its inſerutable wiſdom, had Hurled the Monarch from his throne, 
and had reduced him to a ſtate in which he was the object of compaſſion 
to the meaneſt of his ſubjects. The bill at length paſſed the Commons 
by a large majority. But the conteſt in the Houſe of Lords was equally 
obſtinate; and a proteſt was in the courſe of it entered apon the Journals 
of the Houſe, ſigned by the Duke of York; at the head of the Princes of 
the blood, and fifty-five other Peers, expreſſive of their higheſt indignation 
at the reſtrictions on the Executive Authority thus arbitrarily impoſed. 

Theſe extraordinary proceedings were at length, happily for the public, 

arreſted in their. progreſs, by an intimation from the Lord Chancellor, that 
the King was declared by his phyſicians to be in a ſtate of convaleſcence. 

This was followed by à declaration on the roth of March, that his Ma- 
jeſty, being perfectly recovered from bis indiſpoſition, had ordered a Com- 
miſſion to be iſſued for holding the Parliament in the uſual manner, The 
tidings of the King's recovery diffuſed the moſt general and heartfelt ſatiſ- 
faction. A national thankſgiving was appointed, and the King himſelf 
- went in ſolemn proceſſion to the cathedfal of St. Paul's, to offer up his 
grateful devotions on this event ; which was celebrated throughout' the 
kingdom by fplendid illuminations, and all the other accuſtomed * 
; Ara of N 


The conduct of the Iriſh Parliament in this buſineſs formed a ſtriking 
contraſt to that of the Engliſh; and was dictated by a policy the moſt 
ſimple, obvious, and rational. On the aſcertainment of the fact reſpecting 
the incapacity of the Sovereign, Mr. Conolly moved, February 11, 1789, 
„That an addreſs be preſented to the Prince of Wales, requeſting him 
immediately to take upon himſelf the government of that kingdom as 
Regent, during the continuauce of the King's incapacity.” This was 
carried wITHOUT A DIVISION; To this reſolution the Houſe of Lords 
acceded. But the Lord Lieutenant, the Marquis of Buckingham (late 
Earl Temple), refuling, by a raſh and hazardous exerciſe of diſcretion, to 


tranſmit 
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tranſit this addreſs to En gland, commiſſioners were appointed. by both | 


Houſes to preſent the addreſs in perſon. to his Royal Highneſs. The 
rapid and unexpected recovery of the King, happily ſuperſeded the ob- 
ject of their commiſſion. But the Prince in his reply declared, © that 
nothing could obliterate from, his memory the imer af gratitude 
which betet for their generous kindneſs.” DOSY | 


'N bl * 


We the eagle evils attendin g the mode of anne We 
by the Britiſh Parliament, one of the moſt ſormidable was the poſſible, 
and even probable, diſſimilarity of the deciſions of the two Legiſlatures. 
Had the Prince of Wales refuſed, under the degrading circumſtances 
with which the offer of the Regency was accompanied in England, to 
accept the government of the kingdom, there is good reaſon to believe 
that'it would have been-conferred upon the Queen, while the Prince would 


have been conſtituted Regent of Ireland, with the uſual powers of royalty. 


This would doubtleſs have given riſe to a queſtion of the moſt im- 


portant, and at the ſame time of the moſt difficult, nature, viz. Whether 


Ireland, agreeably to the political compact ſubſiſting between the two 


countries, could conſtitutionally emancipate herſelf from the Executive 


Government eſtabliſhed in England, under whatever name, or by what- 
ever perſons, it might be exerciſed ? Of this perplexing and dangerous 
queſtion, the prudence of the Prince in accepting of the Regency under 
all the concomitant humiliating reſtrictions of Parliament, fortunately 


precluded not only the inveſtigation, but even the mention. 


In the ſpeech delivered by the Chancellor in the name of the King to 


the two Houſes, his Majeſty conveyed to them his warmeſt acknowledg- 


ments for the additional proofs they had given of their attachment to 
his perſon, and their concern for the honor and intereſt of his Crowa, 
It ſoon appeared that the late proceedings of the Miniſtry were in the 
| higheſt degree acceptable to the Sovereign: and thoſe perſons holding 
poſts under the Government, who had concurred in the meaſures of 
the Oppoſition, - were unceremoniouſly diſimfled from their offices; 
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amongſt whom were the Marquis of I the —— of Ins, 
Lord Carteret, and Lord gags of | 911 


Beſbre the firſt auſpicious moments of ella had ſabfided, Mr. 
Fox renewed his popular motion for the repeal of the Shop Tax, to 
which Mr. Pitt did not, in the preſent eiroumſtances, chooſe any longer 
to refuſe his aſſent; though he declared he had heard nothing in the 
way of argument, which induced him to change his original opi- 
nion. He accordingly moved an omiſſion of that part of the preamble 
to the bill 'of repeal, by which the tax was pronounced a partial 
and oppreſſive impoſition, militating 3 the juſt principles of 
taxation. 


Mr. Dempſter at the ſame time moved for a repeal of the Hawkers 
and Pedlars Tax, which was originally impoſed on 'the extraordinary 
ground of its operating as an indemnity to the ſhopkeeper ; thus ſacri- 
ficing one claſs of men to the convenience and accommodation of 
another. A total repeal of this law nevertheleſs could-not be obtained; 
but a bill paſſed to explain and amend the act, by which the more 
onerous clauſes were mitigated, and theſe friendleſs and injured people 
reſtored in ſome meaſure to their civil and commercial rights. 


A motion of much greater importance was introduced ſoon after this 
(May 8), by Mr. Beaufoy, being a renewal of the application two years 
ago ſubmitted to the Houſe, for the repeal of the Corporation and Teſt 
Acts; © prompted,” as he ſaid, * thereto by the unalterable confidence 
which the Diſſenters repoſed in the diſpoſition of the Houſe to do juſtice 
to the injured, and afford relief to the oppreſſed. And they could not 
forget how frequently the Legiſlature had granted the requeſts, which 
cauſeleſs alarms had at firſt induced them to refuſe.” This motion was 
fupported by Mr. Fox with a force of argument which could not but 
make ſome degree of impreſſion on the moſt callous and prejudiced mind. 


This great ſtateſman laid it down as a — of policy, « that no 
human 


* 
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human government had juriſdiction over opinions as ſuch, and more 
particularly over religious opinions. It had no right to preſume that it 
knew them, and much les to act upon that preſumption, When 
opinions were productive of acts injurious to ſociety, the law knew how 
and where to apply the remedy. - If the reverſe of this doctrine were 
adopted, if the actions of men were to be prejudged from their opinions, 
it would ſow the ſeeds of everlaſting jealouſy and diſtruſt ; it would give 
the moſt unlimited ſcope to the malignant paſſions ; it would incite each 
man to divine the opinions of his neighbor, to deduce miſchievous con- 
ſequences from them, and then to prove that he ought to incur diſ- 
abilities, to be fettered with reſtrictions, to be haraſſed with penalties. From 
this intolerant principle had flowed every ſpecies of party zeal, every 
ſyſtem of political perſecution, every extravagance of religious hate. It 
was an irreverent and impious opinion to maintain that the Church muſt 
depend for ſupport as an engine or ally of the State, and not on the 
evidence of its doctrines, and the excellency of their moral effects, 
Moderation and indulgence to other ſects were equally conducive to the 
happineſs of mankind and the ſafety of the Church. Since the æra of 
the Revolution the Church had flouriſhed, becauſe her imaginary fears 
had been diſſipated. She had improved in knowledge and candor, be- 
cauſe, inſtead of being enabled to impoſe filence on the Diſſenters by 


the ſtrong hand of power, ſhe had been obliged to hear their arguments; 


and the community at large had found the happy effects, which a col- 
liſion of opinions in open and liberal diſcuflion, among men living under 
the ſame Government, never fails to produce. There were many men 
not of the Eſtabliſhment, to whoſe ſervices their country had a claim. 
Surely a citizen of this deſcription might be permitted without danger or 
abſurdity to fay, * Though I diſſent from the Church, I am a friend to 
the Conſtitution; and on religious ſubjects I am entitled to think and 
act as I pleaſe.” Ought the Country to be deprived of the benefit 
ſhe might derive from the talents of ſueh men, and his Majeſty be 
prevented from difpenfing the favors of the Crown except to one de- 
feription of his ſubjects? Mr. Fox declared himſelf a friend to an Eſta- 
bliſhment of Religion in every country, framed agreeably to the ſentiments 
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a , a monopoly of civil and religious privileges, was palpably unjuſt, and 


1789. 


remote from the purpoſe of an Eftabliſhment, which was no otherwiſe 
connected with the State, than as it tended to promote morality and 
good order among the people. The Teſt and Corporation Acts had 
ſubſiſted, it was contended, for more than a century. True; but how 
had they ſubſiſted ? By repeated ſuſpenſions. For the Indemnity Bills 
were, literally ſpeaking, annual Acts. Where then would be the impro- 
priety of ſuſpending them for ever by an Act of perpetual operation? 
Let not Great Britain be the laſt to avail herſelf of the general improve- 
ment of the human underſtanding. Indulgence to other ſects, a candid 
reſpect for their opinions, a deſire to promote charity and good- will, were 
the beſt proots that any religion could give of its divine _ 10 the 
Church of Cnr in PTE he would Fig ni ien 


„Tequs prior tu parce genus qui wry outer, 


Such are the noble and exalted ſentiments which have long. dlerated Mr. 
Fox to the rank of the firſt ſtateſman of his age and nation. 


| The motion of Mr. 3 was l 3 by Lord North, in 
a ſpeech conſiſting, as it was juſtly. deſcribed by a Member of the Houſe 
in debate, of © a ſeries of pompous nothings.” Mr. Pitt alſo again ap- 


peared as its opponent, in an artificial harangue decorated with a great ex- 


ternal ſhew of candor and ſpeciouſneſs of language. 


On a diviGan the numbers were, Ayes 104, Noes 124.;, ſo that this im- 
portant queſtion—important indeed even beyond what the Miniſter him- 


ſelf probably had at this period any conception of- was loſt by 20 voices 


only. This therefore might be regarded as a decided victory on the part 
of the Diſſenters, had they known how to improve their. advantage. But 
their reſentment againſt the Court and the Miniſter. was not at all abated 
by the ſoft and ſoothing expreſſions by which Mr. Pitt attempted to diſ- 


guiſe and palliate his refuſa]: and the ground they had gained in deſpite 
ol 
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About this period, a bill of a nature very meritorious, was introdueed Lord stan- 


into the Houſe of Peers by Lord Stauhope, for the repeal of a number of 
obſolete and vexatious laws, inflicting penalties upon perſons abſenting 
themſelves from the ſervice of the Church, ſpeaking in derogation of the 
Book of Common Prayer, &c. On the ſecond reading, Dr. Moore, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury a prelate of a diſpoſition naturally mild and 
generous,” rouſed by this alarming attack upon the CRunxck, roſe to give 
his decided oppoſition to the meaſureꝰ . The bill under their Lordſhips 
diſcuſſion, if permitted to paſs, would ſerve as a cover, his Grace affirm- 
ed, to every ſpecies of irreligion. If unreſtrained ſpeaking, writing, and 
publiſhing on the ſubject of Religion were tolerated, there was ſcarcely 
any miſchief to the Church or to Civil. Society that imagination could 
frame, which might not he effected. The very fonndation of Religion, as 
by Law eftabhiſbed, might be undermined and overthrown.” oF 


Dr. Warren, Biſhop of Bangor, obſerved, that it remained for theſe 
days of licentiouſneſs to call in queſtion the propriety and wiſdom of thoſe 
regulations which their Lordſhips were now ſolicited to repeal... To com- 
pel men by penalties not to' abſent theinſelves from the public places af 
worſhip, did not militate againſt any ſort of religious liberty, fince the Diſ- 


ſenters were allowed to reſort to their own/congregations :. and he who 


could not communicate with either, might well be ſuppoſed to hold doc- 
trines b to the rn and which _ not to be tolerated.” | 


20 Halifax, of St. Afapb, bee this afeetion, and: reminded the 
Houſe of the inflitution mo ts Joorions, which, ee every man 


i 


* Dr. Frederic Cornnallis late Primate of Eapland; who fled 1 8 ſee of 
Canterbury nearly fifteen years, died A. D. 1783, He was a Churchman, moderate in prin- 
ciple, and amiable in manners. If he could not boaſt the profound learning of a Potter, or 
the exalted beneficence of a! Herring; much leſs W. Ep N with the 8 . 
＋ÿd9⸗b it et 7: | 
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that propoſed a repeal of an R _ come into the e e 


a rope about his neck. * ahονꝗẽilibiit l 8 Erg N 


Dx. Horſſey, of St. David's, expreſſed himſelf bn teen ail mos indg- 


nant, and with ſtill greater ardor of holy zeal. He ſaid < the: bill in queſ- 


tion was calculated to tear away: the foundations of the Church of Eng- 
land, and through her means to deſtroy the very being of the Engliſh 
Conſtitution. The Act of Elizabeth impoſing a ſine upon the non- attend- 
ance on divine worſhip, was a ſalutary law. It was a miſtake to ſuppoſe 
the right of private judgment in religion unlimited. The Magiſtrate had 
a right to puniſh Atheiſm, as a crime againſt the welfare of Society; and 
by the ſame rule, to puniſh a contempt for the Revelation of God in the 
Chriſtian Religion. There was moreover always danger in diſturbing 
ancient laws, for the exiſtenee of which, at a diſtant period, no good rea- 
ſon could be given. Their wiſdom, though not obvious at the period 
of the repeal, was OR Ms the: miſchief _ nnen bn their 


annihilation.“ 


Lord Stormont, enlightened and enraptured with theſe arguments, paid 
high compliments to the Bench of Bifhops; declaring that they had that 


day done themſelves infinite credit, and rendered their characters facred in 


the public eſtimation. It is needleſs to * that the din ee Aer 


On the approach of the ſummer weld, Mr. Dundas agreeably to the 
tenor of the India Regulation Bill, made bis annual ſtatement of the 
finances of the Company, whiely he repreſented as in a moſt proſperous 
and flouriſhing condition; concluding however, as uſual, with a motion 
to empower the Company to raiſe the ſum. of one million, by way of in- 
creaſe of capital, to be ſubſcribed by the preſent proprietors of Eaſt India 
Stock ; and the bill founded | on this motion 8 both Houſes with 


trivial oppoſition. 


The ſeſſion was far advanced, when Mr. Wilberforce brought forward 


his long expected motion, relating to the abolition of the African Slave 
6 | Tr ade, 


15 
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Trade, which was now become the theme of public exceration. Mr. 


Wilberforce divided his ſubject into three parts the nature of the Trade 
as it affected Africa itſelf ; the appearance it aſſumed in the tranſportation 
of the ſlaves; and the conſiderations ſuggeſted by their actual ſtate in the 
Meſt Indies. What muſt be the natural conſequence of a Slave Trade 
with Africa, with a country vaſt in its extent, not utterly barbarous, but 
civilized in a very ſmall degree? Was it not plain that ſhe muſt ſuffer 
from it? that her ſavage manners-muſt be rendered ſtill more ferocious, 
and that a Slave Trade carried on round her coaſts, muſt extend violence 
end deſolation to her very centre? Such were preciſely the circumſtances 


proved by the evidence-before the Privy Council. As to the mode in 


which the ſlaves were tranſported from Africa to the Weſt Indies, he af- 
firmed that ſo much miſery condenſed into ſo ſmall a compaſs was more 
than human imagination had eyer before conceived. It was the conſtant 
practice to ſet ſail in the night, that the flaves, wrung with diſtreſs at 


quitting for ever their native country, might not be ſenſible of the mo- 


ment of departure. This dreadful event was marked with ſongs and tears 
of lamentation. It appeared in evidence, that a Captain more ſuſceptible 
than the reſt had threatened a woman with the terrors of the laſh, becauſe 
her ſong was too painful for his feelings. The mortality on board the ſhips 
was prodigious ; and including the earn! ſeuſoning, it did not amount 
0 "IEF per cent, | {1112401 


On their arrival _ the Weſt Indies, aſtringents and waſhes were em- 
ployed to hide their wounds, and make them up for ſale—artifices at once 
fraudulent and fatal. This infamous traffic was alſo known to be the 
grave of ſailors employed in it. Of 3150 ſeamen who had failed from Li- 
nen 1797; may ü bad returned. 


Mr. Wilberforce aid be felt the W SPID9 of the Slave Trade to be ſo 
enormous, ſo dreadful, and irremediable, that he could ſtop at no alterna- 
tive ſhort of its abolition. He acknowledged that his mind had indeed 
been haraſſed with the objections of the Weſt India Planters, who had 
aſſerted that the ruin of their property muſt be the confequence of this re- 


gulation. 
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gulation. He could not, however, help diſtruſting their arguments. He 


—— could not believe that the Almighty Being, who forbade the practice of 


Tapine and blood, had made rapine and bloodſhed neceſſary to any part of 
confirmed by daily information; and the evidence he had now to offer 
upon this point was deeiſive and complete. The principle, upon which 
he founded the neceſſity of the act, was not indeed policy but juſtice ; but 
though juftice were the principle of the meaſure, he would pledge himſelt 


to prove. it reconcileable with our trueſt political intereſt. From an in- 


duction of authentic facts, he ſhewedthat the number of ſlaves had rapidly 
increaſed by natural means on thoſeè plantations . and many ſuch he enu- 
merated where they had been treated on a plan of lenity and humanity ; 
and that the enormous annual importation from Africa was rendered ne- 
ceſſary merely by the prevalence of that ſyſtem of cruelty and oppreſſion 
which the abolition of the Slave Trade muſt eventually ſubyert. But it 
was urged, that the intereſt of the maſters would induce them in the 
uſual courſe of things to treat their ſlaves: with Kindneſs and humanity. 
Mr. Wilberforce appealed to univerſal experience ſor the fallacy of this 
argument. It was certainly the true and ultimate intereſt of the planters, 
to adopt the ſyſtem of lenity. But they conſulted their apparent and im- 
mediate intereſt in impoſing rigoraus/taſks; and in ciroumſeribing within 
the narroweſt limits their miſerable allotments of food, of clothing, and of 
repoſe. To aſſert that men will of courſe act as their intereſt under the 
guidance of reaſon would dictate, is in effect to pronounce all men up- 

right and virtuous; for virtue is the path to genuine happineſs. But are 
not mankind inveloped in the miſts of ignorance, of folly, and of paſſion? 
Was it not the grand and perpetual: object of religion, of morality, and of 
all juſt and beneficent legiſlation, to enlighten the human mind, and to 
aſſiſt men in diſcerning their true intereſt ; to warn them of the danger 
of departing from it, of being-deceived by falſe and flattering ſuggeſ- 

tions in a word to incite them, though too oſt in vain, to the practice of 
what is right, and to deter them from the commiſſion of that which is 


wrong, by motives the moſt powerful, by ſanctions: the moſt ſacred ? 


Mr. Wilberforce eoncluded a long and excellent ſpeech, equally addreſſed 
i? | wa to 
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to the underſtanding and feelings of the Houſe, and which produced a 
moſt ſenſible and powerful effect, by moving, not, as was generally ex- 
pected, a general vote of cenſure and reprobation, which would have im- 
poſed an obligation on the Houſe to have proceeded to ſtrong and deciſive 
meaſures; but an elaborate and tedious ſeries of complex and ſomewhat 
dubious propoſitions, twelve in number, ſpecifying the number of {laves 
imported from Africa into the Britiſh Weſt Indies; the different 'deſcrip- 
tions of perſons included in this aggregate number; the injury ſuſtained 
by the ſeamen employed in the African Trade ; the cauſes of the mortality 
of the Negroes; and the different items of calculation reſpecting the in- 
creaſe of population in Jamaica and Barbadoes ; and they concluded with 
declaring coldly, that no conſiderable or permanent inconvenience would 


reſult from diſcontinuing the farther importation. 


Upon theſe propoſitions, Mr. Wilberforce ſaid he did not mean to urge 


the Houſe to come to any immediate vote. This afforded ample ſcope on 
the part of the anti-abolitioniſts, Lord Penryn, Lord Maitland, &c. &c. 
and they eagerly embraced the opportunity to create new difficulty and 
delay. Mr. Wilberforce declaring that he relied on the evidence con- 
tained in the Report of the Privy Council, they inſiſted that the Mer- 
chants and Planters intereſted in this buſineſs were entitled to be heard 


by Counſel, 


Mr. Pitt obſerved with ſome degree of indignation, and as a very extra- 
ordinary circumſtance, that the Report had lain many weeks on the table, 
and no argument againſt its ſufficiency had been heard of, till the mo- 
ment was arrived that the Houſe was expected to come to an ultimate 
vote on the ſubject. At length, however, he conceded, with the too eaſy 
conſent of Mr. Wilberforce, to the examination of witneſſes on the part 
of the Slave Merchants and Planters—vainly and credulouſly © truſting 
that unneceſſary delays would not be introduced, as he could by no 
means ſubmit to the ultimate procraſtination of ſo important a buſineſs.” 
Lord Penryn in the courſe of the debate aſſerting, that, to his knowledge, 


the Planters were willing to afſent to any regulation of the trade, ſhort of 
Vol. III. | 35 its 
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its abolition, Mr. Fox, with glowing. eloquence, declared, “ that he 


knew of no ſuch thing as a regulation of robbery and reſiriction of murder. 
There was no medium; the Legiſlature muſt either aboliſh the trade, or 
plea guilty to all the iniquity with which it was attended. This was a 
traffic which no Government could authorize, without participation in 
the mfamy.” Evidence being heard at the bar of the Houſe for ſeyeral 
ſucceſſive weeks, it was at length, on the 23d of June, moved by Mr. 
Alderman Neunham, that the farther eee of the n be 


deferred to the next ſeſſion.“ 


One of the moſt ade ee e aſſociates of Mis. Wilkeres' in 
this buſineſs, from the commencement of it, was Mr. William Smith, 
Member for Sudbury, whoſe charaQer in reſpect of honor, probity, and 
underſtanding, had perhaps no ſuperior within or without the walls of that 
Houſe, Upon this occafion Mr. Smith expreſſed his anxiety, “ that the 


queſtion ſhould be brought to a ſpeedy iſſue. He had not heard any good 


reaſon why the examination of witneſſes might not be carried on for ſome 
weeks longer. It was known that the hearing of evidence was at all times 
thinly attended. If therefore the few Members that did attend were will- 
ing to give up their time a little longer, why ſhould other Members com- 
plain of an inconvenience, in the ſuffering of which they took no ſhare ?” 
The queſtion, however, was carried without a diviſion, and the temporary 
Regulation Act of Sir William Dolben was renewed for another year. 


It is worthy of tranſient remark, that Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Smith, and 
Sir William Dolben, all of whom had conſpicuouſly. diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in the progreſs of this buſineſs, were of religious perſuaſions very 
diſſimilar Mr. Wilberforce being a. fayorer of the doctrines of Metho- 
diſm, Mr. Smith an avowed Diſſenter, and Sir William Dolben an High 
Churchman. But on this great queſtion, which involved in it the general 
intereſts of mankind, all ſubordinate differences vaniſned, and it ſufficed 
to every valuable purpoſe, that _ were all of the e * univerſal 


religion of HUMANITY *, 


The 


In the beautiful Poetic Epiſtle, addreſſed, to . "Wilberforce by the edlebrated Mrs. 
| ' Barbauld, 
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The trial of Mr. Haſtings was reſumed early in the ſeſſion, and the 
third article, reſpecting preſents illegally and corruptly received by Mr. 
Haſtings, brought forward by Mr. Burke. In his opening ſpeech in ſup- 
port of this charge, in which the fatal buſineſs of Nund-comar ſtood moſt 
conſpicuous, Mr. Burke made uſe of the following indiſcreet expreſſion: 
«that man Mr. Haſtings MuxDzRED by the hands of Sir Elijah Impey.” 
This afforded a ground of petition from Mr. Haſtings, that this allegation 
ſhould be proſecuted in ſpecific articles, or that the Houſe ſhould grant 
him ſuch redreſs as to them ſhould ſeem mect.” After a long debate, 
the Houſe of Commons reſolved, “that no authority had been given by 
the Houfe for the purpoſe of making any criminal charge reſpecting the 
death of Nund-comar, and that the words complained of ought not to 
have been ſpoken.” With this ſort of reparation, though not abſolutely 
amounting to an affirmation of '1 innocence, Mr. 7 1 was compelled 


to reſt ſatisfied. 


Barbauld, on the ſubje& of the Slave Trade, are to be ons the following pictureſque and 
animated lines, deſcriptive of the miſeriet entailed on the natiyes of Africa by this horrid 


trafic: : 


dere Ne their palmy walks id EY ee 
The form benign of rural Pleaſure roves ; 
No milk-maid's ſong, or hum of village talk, 
Sooths the lone Poet in his evening walk ; 
No willing arm the flail unwearied plies, 
Where the mix d ſounds of cheerful labor riſe; 
No blooming maids and frolic ſwains are ſeen 
2 To pay gay homage to their harveſt queen. 
No heart-expanding ſcenes their eyes muſk prove, 
Of thriving induſtry and faithful love: 
But ſhrieks and yells diſturb. the balmy air, 
Dumb ſullen looks of woe announce deſpair, þ 
And angry eyes thro' duſky features glare. 
Friends of the friendleſs—Hail, ye generons band! 
Whoſe efforts yet arreſt Heaven's lifted hand; 
Avound whoſe ſteady brows, in union bright, 
The Civic wreath and Chriſtian's palm unite ; 
Your merit ſtands—no greater and no leſs 
Without or with the varniſh of ſucceſs, 


3E a2 Mr. 
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Mr. Grenville, Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, being advanced, 


upon the reſignation of Lord Sydney, to the office of Secretary of State, 


and in the ſequel to a peerage, was ſucceeded, after. fitting in the chair 
of the Houle ſcarcely ſix months, by Henry Addington, Eſq. The new 
Speaker ſoon acquired great reputation for dignity, integrity and impar- 
tiality in the diſcharge of his office; and he is, by the united voice of con- 
tending factions, allowed to rank amongſt the ableſt of thoſe: who have 


e that high and difficult ſtation. 


In providing the 3 of the year, Mr. Pitt was obliged to ow 
ledge the neceſſity of borrowing the ſum of one million, contrary to his 
own prediction, that no loan would be wanted. This neceſſity, however, 
did not ariſe from the unproductiveneſs of the taxes, which roſe even 
higher than the previous eſtimate of the Miniſter ; but from extraordinary 
and unforeſeen cauſes, the principal of which were the ſums voted for the 
liquidation of the arrear of the Civil Liſt, and of the debt of the Prince 
of Wales, and the expence of the late Armament : ſo that the general 
proſpect of future and permanent proſperity remained wholly unim- 
paired ; and the Miniſter acquired, from the preſent ſtate of commerce 
and of the public funds and revenues, great and juſt magma of re- 


putation. 


* 


An important operation of finance took place in the courſe of the 
ſeſſion, in the exchange of the heavy duties on tobacco from the cuftoms 
to the exciſe. This was effected with general approbation, and great ad- 
vantage to the public. It is a circumſtance well worthy of obſervation, 
as characteriſtic of the caprice and inconſtancy of the public opinion, 
that this meaſure, which had nearly coſt Sir Robert Walpole his place, 
and even endangered his life—and againſt which 200 Members of the 


| Houſe of Commons divided on the original motion of the Miniſter, and 


which he was finally compelled to relinquiſh—was now oppoſed on the 
third reading of the bill by 20 voices only, in a thin and deſerted * 


of hs Members. 


The 
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The hs, was terminated; Auguſt 11, 1789, by a ſpeech from the Book 
Lond Chancellor in the name of the Sovereign ; in which it was obſeryed, , XVII. , 
that although the good offices of the King and his Allies had not been 1789. 
effectual for the reſtoration of the general tranquillity, the ſituation of 
affairs promiſed to this country the uninterrupted enjoyment of the bleſſ- 
ings of peace. This was an aſſurance highly and peculiarly grateful, in 
conſequence of the recent events which had taken place in the different 
kingdoms of Europe. A war had been kindled, which gradually diffuſed 
itſelf from the Euxine to the Baltic from the ſnow-clad mountains of 
Norway to the arid waſtes of Tartary : and the foundations of a great and 
ſtupendous revolution had been laid, which, almoſt inſtantly expanding 
itſelf into gigantic growth, became the ſubject of terror, no leſs than of 
aſtoniſhment, to the ſurrounding nations. h 
Nerer v was ee more deceived than in the es ſhe had 8 State of Eu- 
formed of the character of the Emperor Joſeph II, upon whom, on his firſt Ty” 
entrance into the grand ſcenes of public life, all eyes were fixed, and under 
whoſe ſpecious exterior the credulous enthuſiaſin of hope had diſcovered 
all the qualities of a legiſlator, and a hero. And he was confidently 
announced as the Monarch deſtined to throw the ſplendid reputation of 
Frederic the Great into ſhade. Time however ſoon diſpelled theſe falſe 
and flattering prepoſſeſſions; and he was perceived to be equally deſtitute 
of the talents and the virtues neceſſary to the formation of a great and 
illuſtrious character. Burning with an inſatiable thirſt for 6LORx, that 
Moloch of Princes, at whoſe bloody ſhrine millions of human victims 
have been offered, his mind ſeemed eternally haraſſed and haunted with 
the enquiry, What ſhall I do to be for ever known ?” While that 
juſtly celebrated Stateſman the Prince de Kaunitz retained his influence 
over the Councils of the Court of Vienna, a veil was caſt over the vices and 
defects of the Sovereign. But as he advanced in life, and began to act 
upon his own ideas, and in reliance upon his own judgment, his vanity, 
his verſatility, his rapacity, his raſhneſs, and his. folly became apparent to 
all. Diſappointed in his recent and fayorite ſchemes of ambition, hig evil 
2 genius 
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of Holland had been recognized by Spal. that habghty Power, Tenfible 
of the erroneous policy which had Toft ſo valuable a olefin adopted, 
with relatibh to the provinces Which yet remained, a mid and lenient 
ſyſtem of government. On the transfer of the Low Countries to the 
houſe of Auftria by the Treaty of Utrecht, the fue equitable treatment 
was Obferved; and that no leſs under the weak and oppreffite reigh of 
Charles VI, than the auſpicious and benign government of his daughter 
the celebrated Maria Thereſa. During all the vicifſitudes of politics and 
of power, the Auſtrian Netherlands continued to ffouriſh under the pro- 
tection of their own juſt laws, and the limitations of their free and happy 
Conſtitution. Of the provinces fubjeR' to Auſttia, by far the moſt con- 


ſiderable and extenſive” is Brabant; and although the forms of govern- 
ment eſtabliſlied in the different States bear a cloſe: analogy to each other, 


the Conſtitution of Brabant is regarded as the beſt defined and moſt per- 


fea. Like the Conſtitution of England, it is cormpounded of three Eftates, 


and the executive authority is veſted in the Sovereign,” who bears the title 
of Duke of Brabant. The legiſlative power, including the important 
prerogative of levying taxes, reſides in the States of Brabant, which is in 
part an electixe and repreſentative aſſembly, thangh not conſtructed on a 
very popular plan. The juriſtliction of civil and criminal catifes is in the 
cities conſigned to the Magiſtrates, under various equitable reſtrictions. 

In the villages it hominally appertains to the Lords of the Manors or 
Baronjes ;' but it is in fact exerciſed by reſpectable perfons, choſen for the 
moſt part by the inhabitants themſelves, from whoſe decifion an appeal 
nes to the Batonial Courts. The Supreme Tribunal of Juſfice is eſta- 
bliſhed at Bruſſels, and it is diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the Council 
of Brabant. Its functions are not however merely judicial. It is alſo a 
Council of State, and participates largely in the executive power for no 


| at of the Sovereign is valid till confirmed by the Council under the Great 
| Seal 
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Seal of Brabant. Theſe and many other en were aſter long and 
fierge contentions guarantied ſor ever to the people of Brabant, by a char- 
ter granted by one of the antient Dukes, and which, from the triumphal 
proceſfion: of the Prince into his capital, on the n expanhon o, it, 

is denominated the nen S. | 

ren Birth nn GY £11761 

3 * of ohilowphical. * doltieal chcoriſds W 25 doubt 
detect with caſe the groſs defects of this rude and artleſs ſketch of a free 
Conſtitution. But its general and eſſential excellence is ſufficiently dę- 

monſtrated hy the proſperous ſtate of the country, and the paſſionate at- 
tachment of the people. to their eſtabliſhed form of government... This 
free form! of goyerament Joſeph the Second had from deliberate maliec, 
or, more candidly ſpeaking,, from exceſs of preſumption and ſolly, deter- 
mined to ſubvert and deſtroy... On the iſt of January 1787, two Imperial 
edicts were iſſued, formally ſuppreſſing the antient inſtitutions, and ven 
the Great Council of Brabant; eſtabliſhing in their ſtead a new Council 
of General Government, aſſiſted by tribunals erected on the ſevere. and 
arbitrary model of thoſe actually exiſting under the proper Auſtrian go- 
vernment. As if this were not enough to rouſe the ſpirit of reſiſtance in 
the nation, the Emperor, careful, to beighten, the enthuſiaſm of civil 
liberty with the rage of religious higotry, annihilated at the ſame time 
the charter of the Univerſity of Louvain, and eſtabliſhed a new general 
ſeminary for the ſtudy of Theology the Profeſſors to be nominated by 
the ſole authority of the Emperor. A violent and univerſal commotion 


inſtantly took place; and the States of Brabant, Flanders, and Hainault, 


aſſembling, ſorbade the people in expreſsſterms to pay any regard to the 
late edits. All ranks; of men enrolled themſelves in military aſſociations 
for their common defence. Deputies were diſpatched to Vienta to re- 
Preſent their grievances, and to remonſtrate with the Emperor in perſon 
againſt theſe atrocious and iunprecedented violations of their rights. 
Agreeably to the irreſolute and inoonſiſtent policy of the Emperor, the 
Deputies, notwithſtanding his previqus menaces of vengeance, were moſt 
graciouſly received at the Imperial Court. The Sovereign proſeſſed 
himſelf well-diſpoſed to reſtore their ancient privileges as contained in 
T | | 4. the. 
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BOOK the hee Entrie, and intimated an intention of viſiting the Netherlands, 
Rh 4M to take meaſures with the States for the welfure of the people. In a 
1789. ſhort time Count Murray, the Auſtrian Governor, publiſhed a proclama- 
tion, completely revoking the late proceedings, and re-eſtabliſhing the 
antient government, Happily for the' people of Flanders, the caprictous 
politics of the Emperor had by this time directed their views to a diftant 
and oppoſite quarter, The advantages acquired by Ruffia in conſequence 
of the Treaty of 1784, excited the chagrin and envy of that Monarch ; 
and the Turkiſh Empire at this period preſenting an eaſy and inviting 
proſpect of conqueſt, a negotiation was ſet on foot with this view between 
the two Imperial Courts; and in the ſpring of 19787, a conference took 
place between the Czarina and the Emperor at the new capital of Cher- 
ſon, whither the Empreſs of the Ruſſias had with great pomp and fplendor 
repaired, in order to her inauguration as Sovereign of the Taurica. 
Scarcely did ſhe deign to affect concealment of her hoſtile intentions; and 
over one of the gates of the city ths cauſed to be inſcribed, * Nes is the 


gate which leads to Brzaxrrux.“ 


The Ottoman Porte, fully appriſed of the machinations of the Impe- 
rial Courts, took a hafty reſolution, notwithſtanding her own extreme 
unpreparedneſ: for commencing offenſive operations, to publiſh an im- 
mediate declaration of war againſt Ruſſia in the hope probably of being 
able to conciliate the Emperor before his plan of hoſtility was fully ma- 
_ tured. This however was a' vain expectation ; the Emperor ordering, 
after a very ſhort interval, a memorial to be delivered by his Ambaſſador 
at Conſtantinople, ſtating, that he was compelled by treaty to aſſiſt 
his ally the Czarina with 80,000 men; and if this ſhould be conſidered 
by the Porte as an act of hoſtility, he was prepared for every event. Not 
waiting the anſwer, he made, on the 2d of December 1787, a moſt per- 
fidious attempt to ſurpriſe the fortreſs of Belgrade. Being diſappointed | 
in this enterpriſe, he thought proper to offer an apology for his conduct, 
which only ſerved by its futility to demonſtrate the weakneſs of the Go- 
ernment which condeſcended to 0 it. e 


The 
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The Imperial Manifeſto, containing a formal declaration of war, at 


length appeared, February 1788. Contrary to the antient barbarous 
practice, the Ambaſſadors of both the Imperial Courts were ſuffered to 
depart from Conſtantinople without moleſtation. The anſwer to the Au- 
ſtrian declaration, in a calm and dignified manner, reproaches the Em- 
peror with “ wantonly violating a peace of fifty years continuance, with- 
out being able to allege injury or pretext. Numerous inſtances are ad- 
duced,” in which, for the preſervation of peace, the Sublime Porte had 
complied with unreaſonable requiſitions : and they juſily obſerve, that 
they had never upon any occaſion taken advantage of the embarraſſinents 
of the houſe of Auſtria, but had always acted with a liberality and good 
faith ill requited in the preſent inſtance.” 


The operations of the Germans were in the commencement of the war 
far from ſucceſsful. Little impreſſion could be made upon the Turkiſh 
frontier; and no ſooner had the Grand Vizier taken the command of the 
army, than the Turks became the aſſailants; and the Emperor, who com- 
manded in perſon, after ſuffering repeated loſſes, was compelled to a pre- 
cipitate and diſgraceful retreat, leaving the Bannat and the Lower 
Hungary to the mercy of the enemy. On the weſtern fide, however, 
where the famous Mareſchal Laudohn commanded, the towns of Dubitza 
and Novi were reduced after a vigorous defence. On the eaſtern quarter, 
the city of Choczim ſurrendered, September 29th, to the united arms of 
Ruſſia and Auſtria. And before the end of the year, the important for- 
treſs of Oczakow, after ſuſtaining a fiege of ſeveral months, was carried 
by ſtorm ;\ the Ruſſians marching to the affault over the frozen ſnow, 
with which the trenches were filled. A deciſive ſuperiority in the Black 
Sea was alſo obtained by the repeated victories gained on the part of the 
Ruſſians by the Prince of Natlau over the famous Turkiſh Admiral 
Haſſan Pacha. 


In the mean time the King of Sweden, actuated by that ſpirit of un- 
principled ambition, ſo uſually the characteriſtic of Princes as to be 
deemed ſcarcely the object of cenſure, and prompted likewiſe by the 
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BOOK King of Pruſſia, and the Powers in alliance with the Court of Berlin and 


XVII. inimical to Ruſſia, entered ſuddenly, at the head of a conſiderable army, 


— nan 
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the territory of Ruſſian Finland, whence the idea of paſſing by a direct 
and rapid march to Peterſburgh ſeemed not wholly chimerical. But a 


| ſubject of bitter chagrin awaited him in the abſolute and pertinacious 


refuſal of his officers to engage in offenſive war, on the patriotic ground, 
or perhaps the traitorous pretext, that the King had not, agreeably to the 
proviſions of the Conſtitution of 1772, obtained the previous conſent of 


the States, 


The Court of St. Peterſburgh, on the firſt intimation of the attack from 
Sweden, had called for the aid and aſſiſtance of Denmark, conformably 
to the terms of the Treaty of Alliance ſubſiſting between the two Courts. 
Denmark had been for ſome years paſt under the adminiſtration of the 
Prince Royal, whoſe knowledge and prudence, far exceeding the imma- 


turity of his age, were the happy reſult of a good natural underſtanding, 
improved to the utmoſt by an excellent and admirable education. The 
Prince Regent, on his acceſſion to power, had reſtored the former Mi- 


niſters of the Daniſh Court, diſplaced by Struenſee, to their offices, 


amongſt whom was the Count de Bernſtorf, whoſe wiſdom and firmneſs 


have in the courſe of events been rendered very conſpicuous; On the 
preſent occaſion, the Court of Copenhagen entered entirely into the 


views of the Czarina; and in the month of September 1788, a large body 


of Daniſh troops, commanded by Prince Charles of Heſſe Caſſel, accom- 
panied by the Prince of Denmark in perſon, paſſing over to Norway, un- 
expectedly entered the Swediſh province of Wermlandia, and advanced 
to the city of Gottenburgh with trivial oppoſition, Alarmed at this for- 
midable invaſion, the King of Sweden repaired in perſon, with expedi- 
tion almoſt incredible, to the defence of this important place ; which 
being attacked thus unprepared, ſeemed very unable to reſiſt the force of 
the Danes. But at this critical moment the Courts of London and Berlin 
interpoſed their powerful mediation. in fayor of Sweden. Early in Oc- 
tober, Mr. Hugh Elliott, Envoy at Copenhagen, addreſſed himſelf firſt 
by letter and afterwards perſonally ta .the Prince Regent, requiring him, 
Fin 
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in the name of the Allied Courts, to conſent to an immediate ceſſation of 
hoſtilities. © War,” ſaid the Ambaſſador, © is perhaps at this very moment 
declared with Denmark by Pruſſia and England. But if your Highneſs 
will conſent to what I propoſe, I will immediately diſpatch couriers to 
ſtop, if poſſible, the invaſion of a Pruſſian army in Holſtein, and the ſail- 
ing of the Britiſh fleet.” Under theſe circumſtances the reſolution of the 
Prince was ſoon taken, and a ſuſpenſion of arms ſigned on the part of 


Denmatk, October 9, 1788, which, after an interval of delay, was con- 


verted into a Treaty of Neutrality. 


The beginning of the following year was ſignalized by the death of the 
Grand Signor Achmet IV. a prince apparently of beneficent and up- 
right intentions, -but whoſe talents were utterly inadequate to the mighty 
taſk of reſtoring the declining empire of the Ottomans to its priſtine 
proſperity and greatneſs. He was ſucceeded by his nephew, Selim III. 
ſon of the late Emperor Muſtapha, whoſe firſt act of authority conſiſted 
in the depoſition of the Grand Vizier, Juſſuf Pacha, who had conducted 
the operations of the laſt campaign with ſingular ability and perſonal 


ſuccels. | 


The Emperor, ſinking under the preſſure of diſeaſe and diſappointment, 
had retired to Vienna; and the renowned Mareſchal Laudohn being ap- 


pointed to the chief command, the operations of the war were renewed ' 


with conſummate {kill and wonderful increaſe of vigor. After the re- 
duction of Gradiſca, this veteran hero proceeded to form the ſiege of 
Belgrade ; and on the 8th of October 1789, that important city, the bul- 
wark of the Ottoman Empire, ſurrendered on terms. of honorable capitu- 
lation. The remainder of the campaign preſented a ſeries of the moſt 
rapid ſucceſſes. Cladova, Semendria, Czernitz, &c. followed the ex- 
ample of Belgrade. Orſova only attempted a ſerious reſiſtance, and it 
was not reduced till after a long inveſtment and blockade. On the caſt- 
ern ſide, the Prince of Cobourg, General of the Auſtrian army in Wa— 
lachia, after gaining a conſiderable advantage in an action fought near 
Foczan, attacked, in conjunction with the Ruffian Gencral Suwarrow, 
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B b with a very inferior force, September 22, 1789, the army of the new 
3 — 
1789. 


Grand Vizier, Haſſan Pacha, a raſh and ignorant commander, at Mar- 
tineſti, and gained a complete victory. This was attended with the im- 
mediate capture of Buchareſt, the capital of Walachia, and the almoſt 


entire reduction of the country north of the Danube. In the mean time, 


Bielgorod on the Black Sea, and the city of Bender on the Tartarian 
frontier, furrendered to the arms of Ruſſia, now conducted by Prince 


Potemkin. 


During this campaign the war in the North was carried on little to the 
advantage of Sweden: for although the King of Sweden had entirely re- 
eſtabliſhed his authority, and taken a ſevere vengeance on the individuals 
who by their audacious and inflexible contumacy had arreſted the progreſs 
of his arms, he could not fo eaſily regain the advantages he had loſt by 
that unexpected and unſeaſonable oppoſition. The immenſe power of 
Ruſſia was now fully exerted, Sweden was reduced to act upon the de- 
fenſive in Finland; and various naval encounters took place, in which 
the bravery and ſuperior ſkill of the Swedes did by no means compenſate 


for the Ruſſian ſuperiority of force. 


In the enſuing campaign of 1790, the triumphs of the Ruſſian arms 
over the Ottomans continued without any conſiderable interruption. The 


' progreſs of theſe barbarous conquerors had been throughout marked with 


blood and deſolation; but the capture, under General Suwarrow, of the 


city of Iſmail, taken by ftorm December the 22d, 1790, exceeded in 


horror every action of the preſent war, and may vie with that of any pre - 
ceding one. The garriſon, conſiſting of the flower of the Turkiſh army, 
was_maſlacred in cold blood, and the inhabitants indiſcriminately given 
up to the worſe than brutal licentiouſneſs of an enraged foldiery. The 
military ſucceſſes of the Auſtrians under the heroic Laudohn, ſerved only 
to incite the faithleſs and perfidious Joſeph to renew his attempts againſt 
his ſubjects of Flanders and Brabant. Count Murray, diſtinguiſhed by 
his lenity of temper, was ſucceeded in the government by Count Traut- 


manſdorff; and the military placed under the command of General 
+ | Dalton, 
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Dalton, an officer of approved ' ſkill, but of unrelenting and ſavage fe- BO OR 
rocity. The new ſyſtem commenced with the revival of the former at- eqn 
tempt againſt the Univerſity of Louvain. This being reſolutely reſiſted, 1789. 
the Rector and Profeſſors were expelled by the point of the bayonet, 
Auguſt 1788, and many lives loſt by the indiſcriminate, firing of the ſol- 
diery. Similar outrages and exceſſes taking place at Antwerp, Mechlin, 
&e. in conſequence of the orders iſſued by the Government; and military 
law, enforced by military execution, being in a manner proclaimed 
through the provinces, a prodigious emigration of the principal inha- 
bitants immediately ſucceeded. The emigrants being favored and pro- 
tected by the Dutch Government, now under the influence of England 
and Pruſſia, aſſembled in numerous bodies on the frontier : at length, in 
the autumn of 1789, they entered Auſtrian Flanders in great force, and 
in a very ſhort ſpace of time overran the whole country, a few ſortreſſes 
excepted, the Auſtrians flying before them with the moſt diſgraceful pre- 
cipitation. The Emperor now once more offered, in the moſt flattering 
and conciliatory language, to reſtore to them their antient Conſtitution, 
and even to endow them with additional privileges. But his overtures 
were rejected with ſcorn. The States of Brabant aſſembling at Bruflels 
December the 22d, 1789, in concert with the Deputies of the other pro- 
vinces, formally diſclaimed allegiance to the Emperor, and proceeded to 
the appointment of an Adminiſtration. General Vandermerſeh, diſtin- 
guiſhed for his patriotiſm and bravery, was nominated to the command of 
the troops. M. Vandernoodt was declared Prime Miniſter, and M. Van- 
Eupen Secretary of State. In the month of January 1790, the plan of a 
federal Conſtitution was formed by the BzL61c States—ſuch was the ap- 
pellation they now aſſumed, nearly ſimilar to that of the United Pro- 
vinces. Unfortunately, however, it ſoon appeared that the leaders of the 
revolt, either little underſtanding or little regarding the eſſential rights 
of the people, had merely changed the Imperial deſpotiſm to an Ariſto- 
cratical tyranny. The Catholic religion was eſtabliſhed in its moſt in- 
tolerant form, the power of arbitrary impriſonment was aſſumed, the 
liberty of the preſs diſallowed, and the immunities of the {regen orders 
confirmed and even extended. 


* 
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In the midſt of theſe tranſactions, and while the Inſurgents were at 
the height of their ſueceſſes, died, February 1790, the Emperor Joſeph. 
He was ſucceeded in his hereditary dominions by his brother Leopold, 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany, and who now took upon -him the fiyle and title 
of King of Hungary. This prince, as the Sovereign of a ſmall State, had 
acquired the reputation of moderation, and even fagacity. But in pro- 
portion to the elevation of his ſituation his faults became more conſpicu- 
ous, while his excellences either wholly diſappeared, or were henceforth 
very dimly ſcen. 


Intereſting as the tranſactions now related appeared in the view of 
Europe, they nevertheleſs yielded both in importance and fingularity to 
the events which were at the ſame time taking place in the kingdom of 
France. The appointment of the Archbiſhop of 'Toulouſe as ſueceſſor to 
M. de Calonne, proved the ſource of equal diſappointment to the Court 
and to the Nation. On his elevation to the poſt of Miniſter, his patriot- 
iſin ſeemed to vaniſh; and, by loſing the confidence of the People, he 
deprived himſelf of the power of being ſerviceable to the Monarch. The 
project of the Court to obtain the ſanction of the Aſſembly of Notables to 
the meaſures in contemplation had proved wholly abortive ; recourſe muſt 
now again therefore be had to the Parliament of Paris; and on the 12th 
of June 1787, an edi& was ſent to that body for enregiſtry, impoſing a 
heavy duty on ſtamps. Inſtead of a loyal and dutiful compliance, the 
Parliament demanded the communication of ſuch documents as ſhould 
enable them to judge of the neceſſity of introducing new taxes. That 
this was a juſt claim, they ſaid, the very expreſſion of verifying the royal 
edicts implied. The refuſal of this demand produced a refuſal on their 


part to enregiſter the edict; and after violent debates, and repeated efforts 


of the patriotic party in Parliament, it was at length voted that a National 
Aſſembly would be neceſſary previous to the impoſition of a new tax, 
and a reſolution at the ſame time paſſed to ſupplicate the Sovereign to 
aſſemble the STATES GENERAL of the kingdom. In the Remonſtrance 
preſented on this occaſion by Parliament to the Throne, the ſtamp-duty 
is pronounced more dangerous than even the exploded gabelle ; and they 

I remark 
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remark that after five years of peace, after an augmentation of the reve- BOOK 
nue during the preſent reign of five. millions ſterling, it was ſcarcely to 9 
bave been expected that the name of rAx ſhould have been pronounced 1789. 
by a beneficent Sovereign, but ſor the purpoſe of alleviating the burdens 

of the people.” The anſwer of the King was peremptory and haughty. 

Far from conceding to the wiſhes and prayers of the Parliament, he roſe 

ſtill higher in his demands. Reſerving to a future day the declaration of 

his intentions reſpecting the ſtamp- tax, he tranſmitted to them a new 

edict of far greater importance, for commuting the exiſting ving/i2mes into 

a regular and equal land-tax, which from the zcal and loyalty of his 
Parliament, his Majeſty was pleaſed to fay, he expected them imme- 

diately to regiſter.” The Parliament, aſſuming more intrepidity as the 

danger became more imminent, ſummoned the Peers of France on the 

following day, as was uſual in great emergencies, to aſſiſt in their delj- 

berations ; and it was voted in full aſſembly, that the Parliament perſiſted 


in their reſolution, and renewed their ſupplication to the Sovereign to 
aſſemble the States General of the kingdom. 


Before the ſecond Addreſs could be preſented, a Royal Meſſage was 
delivered, announcing the intention of the King to hold a Bed of Juſtice. - 
The Parliament, immediately re-aſſembling, came to ſeveral reſolutions 
ex preſſive of their determined reſiſtance. The Bed of Juſtice was never- 
theleſs held: and in defiance of the reſolutions read by the Firſt Preſident, 
M. D'Aligre, the edicts were forcibly enregiſtered. Theſe proceedings, 
contemptuouſly deſcribed as the empty form of collecting by the Keeper 
of the Seals the opinions of the Aſſembly, where no one could give a vote,” 
were at the ſubſequent meeting of Parliament declared null and void, and 
expunged from their records. This reſolute oppoſition of the Parliament 
produced a wonderful effect on the already highly agitated ſtate of the 
public mind. Such were the apprehenſions entertained by the Govern- 
ment of the general ſpirit which pervaded the maſs of the people, that 
great numbers of the military were aſſembled at Paris, and the Members 
of the Courts of Juſtice were obliged to paſs to their fittings through 
armed ranks of ſoldiers with bayonets fixed. 
| The 
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The government of France plainly appeared at this moment to be a 
government reſting merely on the precarious baſis of military force, with- 
out poſſeſſing, as a collateral ſecurity, a fingle particle of the eſteem, con- 
fidence, or affection, of the nation. On the 15th" of Auguſt,” 178), 
lettres de cachet were iſſued againſt the Parliament of Paris, transferring 
their ſittings to Troyes, in Champagne, one hundred miles from the 
capital. Previous to their exile they paſſed an animated reſolve, © That 
the French Monarchy would be reduced to a ſtate of deſpotiſm, if Mini- 
ſters, abuſing the authority of the King, might diſpoſe of men's perſons by 
lettres de cachet, of their property by beds of juſtice, of cauſes civil and 
criminal by annullings and evocations, and ſuſpend the courſe of juſtice 
by particular exiles or arbitrary tranſlations.” All France ſeemed to in- 
tereſt itſelf in the diſgrace of the Parliament. The flame of oppoſition 
and diſaffeQtion increaſed every moment. Almoſt all the public bodies in 
the kingdom joined in petitioning the Throne, not in an humble and ſub- 
miſſive, but in a bold and peremptory tone, for the recall of that Aſſembly, 
and the convocation of the States General. The Parliament of Grenoble 
declared “ the rights of property to be equally ſacred, and ſecured by the 
ſame laws, as the right of the King to the throne;” and the Parliament of 
Beſangon, in reprobating the emiſſion of the /e/tres de cachet, ſerupled not 
to affirm “ that the Pariſian Magiſtrates ought to have yielded no fort of 


obedience to them.” 


In this ſituation the new Miniſter, wavering, heſitating, and trembling 
for his ſafety, adviſed the Monarch, in his anſwer to the addreſs of the 
Court of Aids, September 2, to fignify his intention for the preſent to 
ſuſpend the execution of the obnoxious edicts; and on the 19th of that 
month letters of revocation were iflued, and the Parliament was permitted 
to reſume its functions. The firſt meaſure of the Executive Government 


ſubſequent to this event, a meaſure highly conſonant to the predominant 


ſpirit of liberty in the nation, was the promulgation of an edict for the 
toleration of the Non-Catholics, nearly fimilar to the famous edict of 
Nantz, repealed in the laſt century. This popular law was regiſtered by 


the Parliament without difficulty; but. with reſpect to the financial pro- 
jects 


jects of the Government they coutinued as refractory as ever. The plan 
now. propoſed by. the Miniſter was that of a ſeries of loans, amounting in 
the aggregate to about eighteen millions ſterling, for five ſucceſſive years, 


at the end of which term he engaged the honor of the Sovereign that the 


States General ſhould be conyoked, This offer was treated with con- 
tempt. Jo ' promiſe a convocation of the States General when the defi- 
cieney of the finances ſhould be filled up, was ſaid to amount to a promiſe 


to call them together when they would no longer be wanted. The em- 


barraſſinents of the Miniſter hourly accumulated. The expedient of a 
Bed of Juſtice had been tried with very ill ſucceſs. It was now, therefore, 
reſolved to hold a Stance Royale, in which the meaſure ſhould be debated 
in the King's preſence, previous to the enregiſtry, as a milder and more 
equitable mode of proceeding. Upon this occaſion M. Lamoignon, 
Keeper of the Seals, by the command of his Majeſty, ſtated to the Parlia- 
ment, in an eloquent and iructive oration, the eſtabliſhed and unalterable 
principles of the French Monarchy. © To the King alone belonged the 
ſovereign power, and to Gop only was he accountable for its exerciſe. 
To the King belonged the power of convoking the States ; he alone could 
judge of their utility and neceflity, and he was the ſole arbiter of the 
grievances and complaints of his ſubjects. He ventured to aſſert, that 
the wiſh now generally entertained of calling together the States General 
had ox1G1NnATED with the King, whoſe zeal for the public good per- 
petually outran the deſires of his people. He therefore rebuked the Par- 
liament for the diſreſpectſul importunity with which they had ſolicited this 
meaſure ; and he declared the eſtabliſhment of provincial aſſemblies, on 
the plan deviſed by the late Miniſter, to be fraught with more ſolid ad- 


vantages to the community at large.” The fitting g en ſeven hours. 
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The debates of the Parliament, notwithſtanding the preſence of the So- 


vereign, were conducted not only with freedom, but with violence and 
aſperity. It was affirmed by one Member, FAbbe Sabatier, © that the 
only difference between a Bed of Juſtice and a S#ance Royale was, that one 


had all the frankneſs of deſpotiſm, and the other all its hypoerify.” And 


M. Freteau, ſpeaking of the recent accommodation between England and 
France on the ſubje&t of Holland, faid, © it was a proceeding at which 
Vor. III. "INS Louis 
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Louis XIV. would have bluſhed.” At length the King roſe and declared, 


that having heard the ſentiments of the Aſſembly, he perſiſted in his 


opinion; he therefore directed the edict of the ſuceeſſive loans to be im- 
mediately regiſtered.” On this the Duke of Orleans, Firſt Prince” of the 
Blood, who afpired to the diſtinction of Head of the popular party, de- 
clared to the King, © that he regarded this meaſure as illegal.“ The 
King having retired in anger, the Duke formally recorded his diſſent, 
and the Parliament paſſed a refolution abjuring every ſort of concern in 
the enregiſtry that had then taken place. On the following day the Duke 
of Orleans and Meſſrs. Sabatier and Freteau were ſent into exile—the for- 
mer to his chateau in the country, the two latter to impriſonment in diſtant 
parts of the kingdom; and by expreſs command of the Kine the reſolu- 
tion of Parliament was eraſed; * their regoritss SQ: 39, Sham; 9s 
"The famous 3 of the: Parliament on theſe vidlenit 3 
ings, preſented to the King March 1788, after ſeveral previous ineffectual 


ones, was fraught with the moſt glowing and energetic ſentiments of li- 
berty. They declare, That the laws of Nature and of the Conſtitution 


ſhall never reproach them for preſerving, in ſuch a criſis, a ſhameful in- 
activity, or a guilty filence—Liberty is declared by them to be an impre- 


ſoriptible right, and Juſtice an univerſal-duty, anterior to the laws, and 


equally obligatory on the Monarch and the Subject. The practice of 
lettres de cachet overturns this ſyſtem— Juſtice thereby becomes a mere 
illuſion, and Liberty an empty name. Where no perſonal ſecurity exiſts, 
public ſafety is but an imaginary bliſs; and where the practice of letires de 
cachet ſubſiſts, perſonal ſecurity cannot exiſt. Could your Majeſty but 
interrogate thoſe victims of arbitrary power abandoned and forgotten in 
thoſe impenetrable dungeons where ſilence and injuſtice ever dwell, you 


would then know to what torments is condemned the wretch for whom 


the ſun riſes without hope, and the night returns without repoſe. We 
have authority to believe that the Duke of Orleans and Meſſrs. Sabatier 


and Freteau are not guilty : were they ſo, the right of judging them is 
reſerved for the Parliament, and the prerogative of pardoning to your Ma- 


jeſt y. Liberty is not a Fine but a right; and it is the duty of all 
) Governments 
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Governments to reſpect that right. It is not a Prince of the Blood, nor 
two Magiſtrates, that the Parliament claims now in the name of the laws 
and of reaſon; it is three French individuals THREER MEN.” To this 
remonſtrance the King, with true monarchical apathy and pride, anſwered, 

ec that his Parliament muſt with due reſpe& and filence confide in his wiſ- 
dom, and that he forbade them to have or publiſh any farther deliberations 


on u. 1 * 


15 e more 41 — be than any hitherto . by 
the Miniſter, was now diſcloſed. This was no leſs than the eſtabliſhment 
of a ſupreme Court by the name of the Coux PLENIERE, conſiſting of 
Members to be nominated by the King, and to be veſted with the power 
of enregiſtering the royal edicts—thus ſuperſeding the exiſting Parliaments 
in the higheſt and moſt appropriate branch of their authority. The Par- 
liament of Paris, appriſed of the fatal ſtroke that was meditating, pub- 
liſhed, May 7, a deviation} copies of which were tranſmitted to all the 
other Parliaments, expreſſive. of their determined | reſolution to oppoſe 
to the utmoſt this arbitrary and unconſtitutional innovation. The 
ſyſtem of complying with the King's abſolute will,” ſay this Aſſembly, 
as expreſſed in his different anſwers, proves the Miniſter's deſtructive 
project of annihilating the principles of the National Government, 
which Parliament-1 1s bound' to maintain, and from which it will never 


depart.“ 


The Court, reſolving to ments their nefarious deſigns, | iſſued orders 
for the arreſting Meſſrs. D'Etpremenil and Monſambert, two celebrated 
Counſellors and patriotic Members of the Parliament x and a party of the 
military, ſurrounding at midnight the ſeat of Juſtice, demanded the im- 
mediate ſurrender of the two magiſtrates. A moſt animated remonſtrance 
ſrom the Parliament was the reſult of this act of tyranny happy, had the 
ſetitiments it contained produced their juſt effect on the mind of the 
Monarch! Your Parliament is confirmed, Six E, ſay they, * by every 
proceeding, of the entire innovation which is aimed at in the ſyſtem of 


Monareby ; but, SiRE, the French nation WU never adopt the deſpotic 
362 | meaſures 
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messen to which you are adviſed: the ſundamental laws of the kingdom 
MUusT not be TRAMPLED- on, and your authority can” only be eſteemed 
ſo long as it is tempered with juſtice: We beſeech your Majeſty not to 
ſuffer apparent or momentary advantages to divert your attention, as they 
may only produce unhappy conſequences. ' Your 1 will ſooner or 
later diſcover the aj: of our repreſentations.” Rr ct hun 1 


A Bed of Juſtice being in REV" of the warnings and threatenings of 
Parliament held, and the edi for the eſtabliſhment of the Covk Plx- 
NIERE forcibly enregiſtered, the moſt violent commotions enſued through- 


out the kingdom, which every where wore the appearance of hoſtility and 


war. The Firſt Preſident of the Parliament, in the name of that Aſſembly, 
informed the King, that the Parliament would acknowledge no authority 
which infringed on the complete exerciſe of their prerogatives. The Par- 


liament of Rouen pronounced the edicts in queſtion to be null and void, 


and all perſons aſſiſting in the execution of them to be traitors to the 
nation; and for this daring act of patriotiſm lettres de cachet were imme- 
diately executed againſt them. The Parliaments of Rennes, of Grenoble, 


and of Metz, diſtinguiſhed by their zeal in the ſame cauſe, were in like 


manner ordered into baniſhment.. Great bodies of the military were in 
motion; and every ſtep taken on the part of the Court indicated a reſo- 
lution to perſe V in the plan of coercion, when, on the ſudden, the cou- 
rage of the King and his Miniſters once more totally failed them ; and an 
order of Council was publiſhed, Auguſt 8, fixing the convocation of the 
States to the firſt of May 1789, and SUSPENDING e the interval the 


inſtitution of ye Cour PLENIERE. 


On the 16th of Auguſt a ſecond Arret of Council was promulgated, 
avowing the inability of the Court to anſwer the ordinary demands upon 
the Royal Treaſury ; and directing the future payments to be made partly 
in money, and partly in notes bearing an intereſt of five per cent. This 
was regarded as a direct act of bankruptey; and the clamor, confufion 


and conſternation which enſued were ſo great, that the Archbiſhop of 


Toulouſe, no longer able to reſiſt the torrent, thought proper to reſign 
his 


k. GEORGE III. 


his office, aſter an adminiſtration of little more than a year, diſtinguiſhed 

by its inconſiſteney, imbecility, and temerity. To: conſole him in his 

diſgrace, he was tranſlated to the Foo ren y ſee of 15 and 
— et es 44th en 
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The voice of Francs called aloud * the 1 of OM. Necker, | 


a was now a d time placed at the head of the finances. The re- 
putation of the new „ Minitter operated as a ſort of charm. By the adop- 
tion of wiſe meaſures adapted to the, preſent exigencies, the immediate 
embarraſſments of Government were removed. All eyes were now turned 
to the approaching convocation of the States General, previous to which a 
ſecond Convention of the Notables was held (October 5, 1788) in order 
to determine ſeveral important queſtions that had ariſen relative to the for- 
mation of the Aſſembly of the States. It appeared to be nearly the unani- 
mous opinion of the Notables, that it ſhould be conſtructed on the model 
of the laſt Aſſembly convened in 16143 and a doubt was even ſuggeſted, 
whether any power ſhort of that of the States General deliberating in tho 
antient manner by the eſtabliſned orders of Nobles, Clergy, and the Tiers 
Etat, could ſuperinduee upon it any material alteration. The Notables 
were diſſolved on the 12th of December 1788. The final deciſion of the 
Court was at length made known by a decree of Council, dated 27th of 
December: by which it was determined, that the number of deputies to 
the enſuing States General ſhould not fall ſhort of one thouſand; that it 
ſhould be apportioned with all practicable accuracy to the population and 
financial contributions of the different bailliages ; and that the repreſen- 
tation of the Tiers Elat ſhould be equal to the ſum of the repreſentations 
of the other two orders a conceſſion eagerly deſired wo the nation, and 
attended with the moſt important conſequences. 


At length, on-the 5th of May 1789, a day ever nds 4 in the States General 


annals of France, and of the world, the Aſſembly of the States General 
met at Verſailles, and the ſeſſion was opened by a ſpeech from the King, 
conched in terms of patriotic and paternal regard, ſuch as princes well 
know upon occaſion how to adopt. Although the exceſſive repugnance 
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his Majeſty congratulated the Aſſèmbly on the arrival of the day which 
he had ſo long panted to ſce. The public ſpirit, ſaid the Monarch, . is 
in a ferment, but an Aſſembly of the Repreſentatives of the Nation will 
certainly hearken to no other counſels than thoſe founded on juſtice and 
wiſdom. Whatever may be expected ſrom The moſt tender ſolicitude 


ſor the public good, whatever can be aſked from a Sovereign the ſincereſt 


appellation of 


the National 
Aſſembly : 


| Sens in which he propoſed a plan of government, liable indeed to 


friend of his people, you may, you ought to hope from me.“ At this 
period, no doubt; the Court was ready to ſubmit to the neceſſity, which 
it could not but recogniſe, of making great and permanent conceſſions 


for the ſatisfaction of the Nation, and the reſtoration of the public tran- 
quillity. But to aſoribe to the Monarch the moſt diſtant idea of a volun- 


tary departure from the antient and eſtabliſned prerogatives of ſove- 
reiguty, would de the extreme of weakneſFand exedialikys! d Un 
0. 4 5441 11. bo! De. 26+ Dino. e £41} ld. 017 — Th MY 6 77 

h The firſt object of the — the £ verification of; drags” 
This ceremony the Tiers Etat-infiſted; to the aſtoniſhment of the ſuperior 
orders, could only take place in a common aſſetnbly, voting not by orders, 
but by poll. The admiſſion of this pretenſion involved in it no leſs than 
the abſolute ſubverſion of the antient Conſtitution of the States; and it 


was reſiſted in the ſtrongeſt manner by the ſuperior orders, as a flagrant 


uſurpation. On the other band, the Tiers Eat plainly perceived that 
the antient mode of voting by orders would reduce them, the real repre- 
ſentatives of the people, to whom it peculiarly appertained to eſtabliſh 
freedom in France, to mere eyphers. After ſix weeks of inaction, the 


Tiers Etat, at the ſuggeſtion of the Abbé Sieyes (June 17). took the 
daring and decifive' ſtep of declaring itſelf the Legiſlatixe Body, by the 


appellation of the NATTONAL ASsEMEL x, and proceeded to the verifica- 
tion of their powers. 
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On the 19th of June the Chamber of the Clergy paſſed a reſolution, 
importing their acquieſcence in this deciſion. Alarmed in the higheſt 
degree at the ſituation of affairs, the Monarch held on the 23d a Royal 


many - 
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many-objeQions, but containing the great outlines of a free conſtitution. 
Agreeably to this plan, the diſtinction of orders was preſerved, allowing 
them nevertheleſs to debate in common on emergent occaſions, with the 
Royal approbation. In ſine, the King declared, in virtue of his Royal 


Deputies immediately to ſeparate. This was the deciſive moment. An 
unreſerved obedience to the order of the King would have rendered them 
contemptible in their on eyes and in thoſe of the nation, which had 


received with unbounded acclamation the reſolution reprobated by the 


Monarch. The queſtion to be determined was, whether they would be 
ſatisfied to accept from the Royal benignity the imperfect and precarious 
boon now offered? or whether, at the imminent riſque of their lives and 

ſortunes, they would make one grand effort to eſtabliſh a conſtitution 
founded. on the eternal and immutable principles. of equal and perfect 
freedom ? Impelled by a glorious and reſiſtleſs enthuſiaſin, they heſi- 
tated not ſor a moment which of theſe alternatives to embrace. When 


the King retired, he was followed. by all the Nobles and a part of the 


Clergy :. the Commons alone remained motionleſs on the benches. 
The Marquis de Brezẽ, Grand Maſter of the Ceremonies, addreſſing 
himſelf to the Preſident, M. Bailli, ſaid, “SIR, you know the orders of 
the King: to which the Preſident with Roman dignity replied, © n 
people of France in their collective capacity have no orders to recciye.” 
And M. Mirabeau, a member highly diſtinguiſhed i in the ſequel by his 
talents and eloquence i in the Aſſembly, ſtarting up, added, © Go tell 
your maſter, that we are here by the, power of the people, and that 
nothing ſhall expel. 1 us but the bayonet.” . 


17 


| 3 their next meeting, the Afembly 1 were joined by the majority of 


the Clergy, and forty-nine members of the Nobility, with the Duke ot 
Orleans at their head ; and on. the 27th, at the expres inſtance of the 
King, agreeably to his characteriſtic inconſtancy, by the remaining mem- 
bers of the ſuperior orders; though the Duke of Luxembourg predicted, 

as it is ſaid, to the Monarch, that from the day the States ſhould vote 


by numbers only, from that moment be was at their mercy.” - The 


Wn? allent 


authority, the proceedings of the 15th null and void and ordered the 
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BOOK affent of the King was however falſe and hollow. An army of 35,000 


men, collected from various parts, were ſtationed under the command of 
Marſhal Broglio in the vicinity of Verſailles and Paris. Camps were 
marked out for a ſtill greater foroe, and lines of fortification drawn. A 
moſt ſpirited remonſtrance was preſented to the King by the Aſſembly, 
requeſting, or rather inſiſting upon, the removal of the troops. This 


was peremptorily refuſed; but his Majeſty declared his willingneſs to 
indulge the Aſſembly by a removal of their ſittings to e a ſitua- 


tion far more commodious for oy purpoſes" of 10 Court. 


On the 11th of July M. Necker was Waden diſimiſied, and ordered 


to depart the kingdom in twenty-four hours ; 3; and with him his friend 


M. Montmorin, Miniſter for Foreign Affairs. In the diſgrace of 
M. Necker the Afembly ſaw their 'own ruin determined: and they 
paſſed a reſolve, that the late Miniſters carried with them the confidence 


and regret of the Nation. But the popular enthuſiaſm having now 


reached its height, a moſt aſtoniſhing inſurrection took place at Paris 
on the 14th of July, in which the caſtle of the Baſtille was carried by 


ſtorm; the ſoldiery refuſing to obey the orders or N officers, and 


many joining the aſſailants. 


The Monarch, aſtoniſhed and intimidated at theſe proceedings, once 
more varied his policy; and, appearing in perſon the next day in the 
National Aſſembly, declared “ that he had iſſued orders for the imme- 


diate removal of the troops.” A burſt of joy and acclamation ſucceeded ; 


and it was now at laſt hoped, that the Monarch, ſenſible of the evil coun- 
ſels by which he had been deceived and miſled, would not henceforth 
deviate from the path of political rectitude. M. Necker and Count 
Montmorin were immediately re-inſtated in their offices. The Count 
d'Artois, Marſhal Broglio, the Prince of Conds, and other leaders of the 
Court Faction, were compelled to ſeek for ſafety in flight; and on the 
17th of July the * made his triumphal entry into Paris. 


The Aſſembly now proceeded without interruption in their labors ; 
and 


in hae 
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and in a ſbort time ſoveral very important decrees, containing the firſt 
prinoiples of the new Conſtitution, importing the ſubordination of the 
Executive, the ſupremacy of the Legiſlative, and the independency of 
the Judicial Powers, were preſented ſor the Royal acceptance. Aſter a 
delay of many weeks, and an urgent re- application, the royal aſſent was 
moſt reluctantly given, with an expreſs ſalvo for the antient eſſential and 
conſtitutional prerogatives of the Crown. All the former jealouſies. were 
now revived; and it was univerſally rumored and believed, that prepara- 
tions were in train to facilitate the retreat of the King to Metz in Lor- 

raine, where the royal ſtandard was to be raiſed in hoſtile oppoſition to 
the National Aſſembly. Inflamed and enraged with this dreadful ap- 
prehenſion, another popular inſurrection, of a nature not leſs extraor- 
dinaty than the former, took place, October the 6th, in which a nocturnal 
attack was made on the palace of Verſailles; the King, and the Queen, 
by whoſe fatal counſels the Monarch had been chiefly guided, made cap- 
tives, and conducted to Paris, where the palace of the Tuilleries, ſecured 
by a ſtrong military guard, was aſſigned them for their future reſidence. 
The effect of this violence on the perſon of the Sovereign was an ex- 
plicit and unconditional acceptance, on his part, of the Articles of the 
Conſtitution, formerly preſented; and the National Aſſembly removed 


their ſittings to Paris, where they were henceforth deeply occupied in 


executing the Herculean taſk of regenerating the whole ſyſtem of the 
national i laws and ee. 1 


4 


. — 


een the decrees which moſt oncitind; the admiration or aſtoniſh- 


ment of the world were thoſe which pronounced the annihilation of all 


feudal. privileges, the abolition of all diſtinction of orders, the reſumption 
of tithes and other eccleſiaſtical and monaſtic property; the diſſolution 
of monaſtic inſtitutions ;.the allotment of the kingdom into a new terri- 
torial divifion, under the name of 'departments, eighty-three in number, 
nearly equal in population and extent; finally, the extinction of the 
Provincial Parliaments, and the eſtabliſhment of Departmental Aſſem- 


blies, of Courts of Juſtice, and the Trial by Jury in each Department. 


The general principles on which. the government of the kingdom was 
Vol. III. 3 H | ' modelled, 
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modelled, were comprehended in a Declaration of Rights, drawn up 


with great «preciſion and ability; and A 88 0 ſerve: as a Ne nl 
charter of e to mankind “. 1 3 f 


It is no wonder that a . fo extraordinary, and which. not- 
withſtanding certain unhappy. concomitant irregularities and exceſſes, h 
afforded ſo fair a proſpeR of future and permanent bappineſs, ſhould ex- 


* This famous DECLARATION, Which well deſerves a place? in the frobtiſpiece of ever Na- 


tional Code of Laws, is ſubſtantially as fotows : 

1. Men were born, and always continue, free and equal with "ER to their rights, Civil 
diſtinctions therefore can be founded only on public utility. 

II. The end of all political aſſociations is the preſervation of the 3 and knpeleriptible 
Rights of Man. And thete Rights are e Liberty» 1 n and Refiſtance to Op- 


— 


preſſion. 


III. The Nation is - elfentially' the ſource of all cee N i 
IV. Political Liberty conſiſts in the power of doing whatever does not 8 


V. The Law ought only to prohibit actions hurtful to Society. 
_VI. The Law is an expreſſion of the will of the Community, All being cal; in its ſight, 
are <qually eligible to all honors, places and 447 8. without Fro þ other Kr 69-2098 than 


- that created by their talents and virtues, 


VII. No man ſhall be accuſed, arreſted, or held in confinement, except in ak Sitetamined 
by the law, and according to the forms which it has preſcribed, 

VII. No one ought to be puniſhed but in virtue of a law promulgeted before the offence 

IX. Every man is to be preſumed innocent till convition f guilt, 

X. No man ought to be moleſted on account of his opinions, not even his religious opi- 
nions; provided his avowal of them does not diſturb the public order. 

XI. Every man may ſpeak, write, and publiſh Re ar reſponſible for the abuſes of 
this liberty in caſes determined by law. 


XII. A public force is neceſſary only te give [REO to the Rights of Men and een 
XIII. Public contributions ought to be divided ou among the members of the com- 


munity, according to their ſeveral abilities. 
XIV. Every Citizen has a right, by himſelf or his repreſentative, to a free voice in des 
termining the neceflity and appropriation of public contributions. | 
XV. Every community has a right to demand of its agents an account A code? 
XVI. Every community, in which the ſeparation. of powers is not determined, nor a ſecu- 


rity of rights provided for, wants a Conſtitution, 
XVII. The right to property being inviolable and ſacred, no one ought to be deprived of 


it, except in caſes of evident vrch 3 "_— mann and "ew condition e of a pre- 
vious and juſt indemnity. ® L | 
| | * = 5 eite 
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bite great ITY amongſt the friends of liberty in Bogan The 


irſi public demonſtration of this appeared on the occaſion of an anniver- 


ſury meeting of a Whig affociation in the metropolis, known by the 


name of the Revolution Society, on the 5th of November, to celebrate 
the memory of that. great Monarch by whoſe heroic interpoſition, at a 


eriſis of imminent danger, the laws and liberties of Great Britain were, 
under the favoring auſpices of Heaven, ſettled on a ſolid and permanent 
baſis. Previous to the aſſembling of the members at the uſual place of 
feſtive meeting, a ſermon or diſcourſe on the Love of our Country” 


was preached to ſuch as choſe to hear, at a Chapel belonging to the 


Diſſenters at the Old Jewry, by the famous Dr. Price; in which the 
primary principles of government were ſtated in a mode which the ſanc- 
tion of a century had rendered familiar in this country; and the great 
doctrines of liberty inculeated with all that emphaſis and energy which 
characterized the pen of that diſtinguiſhed and venerable patriot. The 
improvement of the world depended,” as the preacher affirmed, © on the 


attention given by men to this topic. Nor will mankind be ever as vir- 
tuous and happy as they are capable of being, till the attention to it be- 


univerſal and efficacious. If we ſorget it, we ſhall be in danger of 
an idolatry as groſs and ſtupid as that of the antient heathens, who, after 
fabricating blocks of wood or ſtone, felt down and worſhipped them.“ 
At the concluſion of this diſcourſe, in expatiating on the favorableneſs of 
the preſent time to all exertions in the cauſe of liberty, he broke out into 
the following eloquent exclamation “ What an eventful period is this! 
J am thankful that I have lived to it: and I could almoſt ſay, Loxp ! now 


letteft thou thy ſervant depart in peace, for mine eyes have ſeen thy ſalvation. 


I have lived to ſee a diffuſion of knowledge which has undermined ſuper- 


ſtition and error; I have lived to ſee the rights of men better underſtood bo 


than ever, and nations panting for liberty which ſeemed to have loſt the 
idea of it. I have lived to ſee thirty millions of people indignantly and 


reſolutely ſpurning at ſlavery, and demanding liberty with an irrefiſtible 


voice; their King led in triumph, and an arbitrary Monarch ſurrender- 
ing  bimſelf to his ſubjes.—After ſharing in the benefits of one revolu- 

tion, I have been ſpared to be a witneſs to two other revolutions, both 
5 5 Aklsrious; 
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glorious ;' and now methinks I fee. the ardor for liberty * and 
ſpreading, and a general amendment beginning in human affairs the 
dominion of Kings changed for the dominion of Laws, and the dominion 
of Prieſts giving way to the dominion of Reaſon and Conſcience. Be en- 
couraged, all ye. friends of freedom, and writers in its defence The 
times are auſpicious. Your labors have not been in vain. Behold king- 


doms, admoniſhed by you, ſtarting from ſleep, breaking their fetters, and 
claiming juſtice from their oppreflors ! Behold the light you have ſtruck 


out, after ſetting America free, reflected to France, and there kindled 


Congratula- 
tory Addreſs 
of the Revo» 


lution Society. 


into a blaze, that lays be in 2 aſhes, and warms _ m 


* 


Eunor z 


Impreſſed with theſe noble and elevated ſentiments, the Society, whoſc 
numbers on this occaſion far exceeded thoſe of any former anniverſary, 
unanimouſly reſolved, on the motion of Dr. Price, to offer in a formal 
addreſs © their congratulations to the National Aſſembly, on the event 


of the late glorious Revolution in France,” This being tranſmitted by 


motion tending to pay to Liberty the faireſt homage—that N 


the Chairman, Lord Stanhope, to the Duke de la Rocheſoucault, and 


laid by that diſtinguiſhed. nobleman before the / Aſſembly, 'was received 
with loud acclamations. * It belonged,” faid the Duke de la Rocheſou- 


cault in his reply, © to Dr. Price, the Apoſtle of Liberty, to pr 


prejudices. In that addreſs 1s ſeen the dawn of a glorious day, | in which 
two adverſe nations ſhall contract an intimate union, founded on the ſimi- 


larity of their opinions, and their common enthuſiaſm for liberty.“ Al 


the Archbiſhop of Aix, Prefident of the National Aſſembly, tranſmitted 


happineſs of mankind.”  ' "'S 


to Lord Stanhope, in a manner the moſt polite and flattering, the vote of 
the Aſſembly, relative to the Addreſs, ſtating, © that the Aſſembly was 
deeply affected with this extraordinary proof of eſteem, and directing the 
Preſident to expreſs to the Revolution Society, the lively ſenfibility with 
which the National Afſembly had received an addreſs, breathing thoſe. 
ſentiments of humanity and univerſal benevolence, that ought to unite 
together in all countries of the world the true friends of TO and the 


Such 
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Such was thedgindul fats of things, when the Parliament of Great 
Britain was convened at Weſtminſter, January ziſt, 1790. The King's 
ſpeech contained nothing remarkable. It lightly and ambiguouſly 
glanced on the affairs of France, in declaring © the internal ſituation of 
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the different parts of Europe to have been productive of events which 


had engaged his Majeſty's moſt ſerious attention.” But early indications 
appeared of the light in which the recent tranſactions in that kingdom 
were viewed by the Court. Lord Valletort, in moving the addreſs, took 
occation to contraſt the tranquil and /proſperous ſituation of England with 
the anarchy and licentiouſneſs of France, and to ſtigmatize the Revolu- 
tion in that kingdom as an event the moſt diſaſtrous, and productive of 
conſequences the moſt fatal, which had ever taken place fince the foun- 
dation of the monarchy. This language was highly applauded by the 


old Prerogative phalanx, diſtinguiſhed: by the appellation of the King's 


friends. But theſe ſentiments unfortunately were far from being con- 
dad te that invetcrate 10 eee eg faction. bt + 1 


| ne: the Ae which * FO on 8 the __ ilar to the 
army eſtimates, Mr: Burke argued in favor of a reduction of the peace 
eſtabliſhment, from that ſtate of perfect ſecurity: which the nation at 
preſent enjoyed pdofeſſing that, on a revicw of all Europe, he“ did 
not find that politically we ſtood in the ſmalleſt degree of danger from 
any one ſtate or kingdom it contained, nor that any foreign powers, but 
our own allies, | were likely to obtain a preponderance in the ſcale. 
France, ſaid Mr. Burke, „has hitherto been our firſt object in all 
conſiderations concerning the balance of power. But France is in a 


political light to be conſidered as 'EXPUNGED out of the s YSTEM of 


EvRoPE. Whether ſhe could zvzr appear in it again, as a leading 
power, was not eaſy to determine: but at preſent he conſidered France 


as not politically exiſting; and tos AssVUREDL it would take uu 


TIE to reſtore her to her former acTIvE EXISTRN CE. Gallos guogue 


in hellis floruiſfe audivinites, might poſſibly be the language of the riſing 
It was ſaid, as ſhe had ſpeedily fallen, ſhe might ſpeedily 


generation. 
riſe again. He doubted this. The fall from an beight was with an ac- 
celerated 
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French Revo- 
lution repro- 
bated by Mr. 
Burke, and 
the King's 
friends: 
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celerated velocity; but to liſta weight up to that height again was diffi- 
cult, and oppoſed by the laws of phyſical and political gravitation.” In a 
hs view, France was s low n ſhe bad * ee nn * to 


— Sk ingens — ee | 
175 Avolſumque humeris caput, et ſine nomine corpus. TOW NP 
He was aftoniſhed at it. He was alarmed at it. He trembled at Ude 
uncertainty of all human greatneis. The French had ſhewn themſelves 
the ableſt architects of ruin that had hitherto appeared in the world. In 
one ſhort ſummer they had completely pulled down to the ground their 
Monarchy, their Church, their Nobility, their Law, their dating and 
their Revenue. Were we abfolute conquerors, and France to lie pro- 
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ſtrate. at our feet, we ſhould bluſh to impoſe upon them terms ſo deſtruc- 


tive to all their conſequence as a nation, as the durance they had impoſed 
upon themſelves. In the laſt age we were in danger of being entangled, 
by the example of France, in the net of a, relentleſs deſpotiſin a deſ- 
potiſm indeed proudly arrayed in manners, gallantry, ſplendor, magni- 


ficence, and even covered over with the impoſing robes of ſcience and 


literature. Our preſent danger, from the example of a people whoſe 


character knows no medium, is, with regard to government, a danger 
from licentious violence—a danger of being led ſrom admiration to imi- 
tation of the exceſſes of an unprincipled, plundering, ferocious, bloody, 


and tyrannical democracy—of a people whoſe government is anarchy, 


and whoſe religion is atheiſm... Mr. Burke pronounced the French na- 


tion very unwiſe. What they valued themſelves upon was, in his opi- 


nion, a diſgrace to them. They had gloried, and ſome. people in Eng- 
land had thought fit to take ſhare in that glory, in making a revolution. 
All the horrors and all the crimes of the anarchy which led to this revo- 
lution, which attend its progreſs, and which may eventually reſult from 
its eſtabliſhment, paſs for nothing. The French have made their way 
through the deſtruction of their country to a bad Conſtitution, when 
they were abſolutely in poſſeſſion of a good one. Inſtead of redreſſing 
grievances, and improving the.fabric of their State, to which they were 


called by their Monarch, and ſent by their Country, they had raſhly de- 
ns | ſtroyed 
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ſtroyed all the balances and counterpoiſes which ſerve to fix the State, 
and to give it a ſteady direction. Theſe they had melted down into one 
incongruous ill- connected maſs; and, with the moſt atrocious perfidy 


and violation of all faith among men, laid the axe to the root of all pro- 
perty, and conſequently of all national proſperity, by the principles they 
eſtabliſhed, and the example they ſet in confiſcating all the poſſeſſions of 


the Church. They had made and recorded a fort of inſtitute and digeſt 


of anarchy, called A Declaration of the Rights of Man :' thus ſyſtema- 
tically deſtroying every hold of authority, by opinion, religious or civil. 
on the minds of the people. By this mad declaration they had ſubverted 
the State, and brought on ſuch calamities as no country, without a long 
wur, had ever been known to ſuffer. ' Mr. Burke declared that he felt 
ſome concern that this ' ſtrange thing called a Revolution in France 
ſhould be compared with the glorious event commonly called the Revo- 
lution in England. In truth, the circumſtances of our revolution, as it 
is called, and that of France, are juſt the reverſe of each other in almoſt 
every particular, and in the whole ſpirit of the trauſaction. What we 
did, was in truth and ſubſtance not a revolution made, but prevented. 
We took ſolid” ſecurities; we ſettled doubtful queſtions ; we corrected 
anomalies in our law. In the ſtable fundamental parts of our Conſtitu- 
tion we made no revolution; no, nor any alteration at all. We did not 
impair the Monarchy. The Nation kept the fame ranks, the fame ſub- 
ordinations, the ſame ſranchiſes, the fame order in the law, the revenue, 
and the magiftracy ; the fame Lords, the ſame Commons, the fame 
Corporations, the fame Electors. The Church was not impaired. Her 
eſtates, her majeſty, her ſplendor, her orders and gradations continued 
the ſame. She was preſerved: in her full efficiency, and cleared only of 
that intolerance which was her weakneſs and diſgrace. Was little done 
then, becauſe a Revolution was not made in the Conſtitution ? No—erery 
thing was done; becauſe we commenced with reparation, not with ruin. 


Inſtead of lying in a fort of epileptic trance, expoſe to the pity or deri- 


ſion of the world for her wild, ridiculous, convulſive movements, the 


State flowiſhed; Great Britain roſe above the ſtandard of her former felf. 


All the energies of the country were awakened, und a new ra of pro- 
ſperity 
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CR Burke, thought it neceflary, in juſtice to the rectitude and dignity: of 


18 11 


the people. his own character, to declare “ his total diſſent from opinions ſo hoſtile 


to the general principles of liberty; and which he was grieved io hear 
from the lips of a man whom he loved and revered - by whoſe pre- 
cepts he had been taught, by . whoſe example he had been animated to 
engage in their defence. He vindicated the conduct of the French 
army in refuſing to act againſt their fellow- citizens, from the aſperſions 
of Mr. Burke, who had charged them with abetting an abominable ſe- 
dition by mutiny and deſertion - declaring that, if he could view a 
ſlanding military force with Heſs conftitational jealouſy: than before; it 
was owing to the noble ſpirit manifeſted/by. the French army; who, on 
becoming ſoldiers, bad proved that they did not (forfeit their character 
| as citizens, and would not act as the mere inſtruments of a deſpot. The 
1 ſcenes of bloodſhed and cruelty that had been acted in France, no man,“ 
ſaid Mr. Fox, could hear of without lamenting. But when the gricv-- 
ous tyranny that the people had ſo long groaned under was confidered, 
the exceſſes they had committed in their efforts to ſhake off the yoke 
could not excite; our . aſtoniſhment ſo much as our regret.” And as to 
the contraſt which Mr. Burke had exhibited, reſpecting the mode in 
which the two Revolutions in England and France were conducted, it 
muſt be remembered, that the ſituation of the two kingdoms was totally 
different. In France, a free conſtitution was to be created. In England, 
it wanted only to be ſecured. If the fabric of government in England 
ſuffered leſs alteration, it was becauſe it required leſs alteration. If a 
general deſtruction of the antient Conſtitution had taken place in France, 
itt was becauſe the whole ſyſtem was radically hoſtile to liberty, and . 
- | 9 part of it breathed the direful e of ane | 


3 


Mr. Sheridan, with gill leſs we 00 en to perſonal reſpect, 
reprobated the political ſentiments which had been that night advanced 
He We my. 
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by Mr. Burke. * The people of France,” ſaid Mr, Sheridan, it is BO OR 


true, have committed acts of barbarity and bloodſhed which have juſtly | 
excited indignation - and - abhorrence. That deteſtation and abhorrence 
however are ſtill more juſtly due to the Government of France prior to 
the Rerolution; the tyranny and oppreſſion of which had deprived the 
people of the rights of men and of citizens, and driven them to that 
degree of deſperation which could alone have incited thoſe unexampled 
acts of cruelty and revenge which had been practiſed in the firſt agitation 
and violence of the effort to regain their freedom. Could it be expected, 
that men in their ſituation ſhould be capable of acting with the ſame 
moderation and the ſame attention to humanity and ſenſibility as cha- 
radteriſed freemen? Were the mad outrages of a mob an adequate 
ground for branding the National Aſſembly with the ſtigma of being 
a bloody; ferocious, and tyrannical democracy? It was a libel on that 
illuſtrious body thus to deſcribe them. A better conſtitution than 
that which actually exiſted, it is allowed that France had a right to 
expect. From whom were they to receixe it? From the bounty of the 
Monarch at the head of his courtiers? or from the patriotiſm of 
Marſhal Broglio at the head of the army? From the faint and ſeeble 
cries. emitted from the dark dungeons of the Baſtille? or from the in- 


fluence and energy of that ſpirit which had laid the Baſtille. in aſhes? 


The people, unhappily miſguided as they doubtleſs were in particular 
inſtances, had howeyer acted rightly in their great object. They had 
placed the ſupreme authority of the community in thoſe hands by whom 
alone it could be juſtly: exerciſed, and had reduced their Sovereign to 
the rank which properly belonged to kings - that of adminiſtrator. of the 
laws eſtabliſhed by the free conſent of the community.“ The Houſe 
appeared, during a long and moſt intereſting diſcuſſion, l agitated 
by this ſhock and conflict of opinions. But Mr. Pitt preſerved a cautious 
and politic ſilence as to the merits of the Revolution which had taken 
place; laviſhly applauding, nevertheleſs, Mr. Burke, for the zealous and 
ſeaſonable attachment he bad diſplayed to the e of wo Britiſh 
Conſtitution,  _ 
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0 The ipirit by which the Court was now actuated ffill more evidently 
appeared in their conduct relative to the Diſſenters, who had fignalized 
themſelves by the exuberance of their j joy at the late events in France. 
Since the favorable deciſion of the late ſeſſion relative to the repeal of 
the Teſt Laws, they had not ceaſed their efforts by every means in their 
power to increaſe the number of their friends in the Houſe of Commons. 
Provincial meetings were convened by them in every part of the kingdom; 
and reſolutions, framed in terms for the moſt part harſh and revolting, 
paſſed, expreſſive of their ſentiments of the injuſtice and oppreſſion under 
which they ſuffered. And in contemplation of the approaching general 
election, they had even the groſs indiſoretion, in many of their public votes, 
to recommend a marked preference in favor of thoſe who had ſhewn them- 
ſelves the friends and advocates of equal 'and univerſal liberty. Tn the 
ſtead of Mr. Beaufoy, a friend and partiſan” of the Miniſter, Mr. Fox 
was now ſolicited to move the Houſe a third time for the repeal of the 
acts in queſtion ; to which he gave a ready and generous affent. By 
appearing to conſider the repeal of the Teſt Laws as a matter of great 
magnitude and importance, the Nation at large, which had originally 
regarded the queſtion with indifference, were led to believe it to be a 
matter of high and ſerious import. Counter-meetings of the Friends 
of the Church were called, in which the repeal of the Teſt was de- 
precated as fatal to its ſecurity. "The Clergy revived with incredible 
facceſs the obſolete and ſenſeleſs clamor, that the CnvRtcn was in DAN- 
GER. All poffible encouragement was given to theſe artifices of faction 
and efforts of bigotry by the Court; ſo that when the period arrived at 
which the deſtined motion was to be made, the Diſſenters were aſtoniſhed 
to find the Government, the Church, and the Nation combined in 
paſſionate oppoſition to a elaim which to them appeared Pane on 
the cleareſt principles of reaſon, policy, and pom res 


On the 2d of March Mr. 'Fox brought forward his motion of ay 
which, unmindful of its preſent extreme unpopularity, and fixing his 
attention only on the eſſential and immutable rectitude of the meaſure, 


he ſupported with a wonderful diſplay.of ability. He ſaid, “ that it was 


to 
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to bim a matter of triumph, that the very people who had imputed to 
him deſigus hoſtile to Liberty and ſubverſive of the Conſtitution, had 
requeſted him to plead their cauſe on that day. This was at once a 
refutation and reparation of the WRON they had done him.“ He ſaid, 
* he was himſelf a member of the Eſtabliſhed Church, and thought an 
eſtabliſhment, if not nèceſſary, at leaſt uſeful and adviſable. And ſhould 
any attempts be made to invade the juſt rights of the Church, ſhe ſhould 
find him as ready to ſtand forward the champion of. thoſe rights, as he 
was this day to plead thoſe of the Diſſenters; and he hoped the time 
would come when the Church would ſee his conduct in its true light, and 
acquit him of any deſign; upon her- ſplendor, influence, or greatneſs. 
Perſecution,” ſaid Mr. Fox, © is a bond of union. Remove the barriers 
which ſeparate. the Diſſenters from the community of citizens, and in 
their collective capacity they would be no longer known. Men unite 
to reſiſt oppreſſion: but ceaſe to oppreſs, and the union is diſſolved. 
Continue it, and you render the union ſtill more compact and firm, till 
reſiſtance, at firſt perhaps weak, gradually becomes formidable, and finally 
ſucceſsful. And experience ſhews, that when oppreſſion has been carried 
to certain lengths, men think that the only way to deſtroy the oppreſſion is 
to deſtroy the oppreſſor. Such is the tendency and ſuch the termination of 
this wretched ſyſtem of policy. For any government to extend its juriſ- 
. diction over the opinions of individuals,” ſaid this magnanimous Stateſman, 
* 18 at once abſurd and tyrannical. It is abſurd, for, opinions muſt and 
ought to be ſree. They are not the proper objects of human authority, 
and they may in fad be perfectly innocent and harmleſs, when. in a 
mere ſpeculative view. they perhaps appear fraught with miſchief and 
danger. It is tyrannical, for it would furniſh a pretext for every ſpe- 
cies. of oppreſſion and perſecution. . It is not to control opinions, but 
actions, that government is inſtituted. . And then only bas the State a 
right to interfere, when by any overt act a man has offended. againſt 
an) known law. Then, and then only, is puniſhment juſtly inflicted, 
when a man by his conduct has proved himſelf criminal; and not 
when it is inferred, and perhaps moſt unjuſtly inferred, from his opinions, 
that he may poſſibly become ſo. Such, ſaid Mr. Fox, © is the ab- 
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BOOK ſurdity of the laws in queſtion,” that the Legiſlature has for many ſuc- 


li 
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ceſſive years regularly paſſed an act for indemnifying thoſe who preſume 
to ſerve their country at their own peril. To this miſerable expedient 
are men ent rather than e a law which n er ha to- 

Mr. Pitt, who had done himſelf honor by the temper and moderation 
with which he had oppoſed- the former applications, now indulged 
ſome expreſſions of aſperity. Neither the merits nor demerits of in- 
dividuals ought,“ he ſaid, * to have any influence in the diſouſſion of 
the preſent queſtion: yet was the conduct of the Diſſenters liable to juſt 
reprehenſion, who, at the very moment they were reprobating the Teſt 
Laws, diſcovered an intention of forming aſſociations through the country 
for the purpoſe of impoſing a Teſt upon the Members of that Houſe, and 
judging of their fitneſs for diſcharging their parliamentary duty from 
their votes upon this ſingle queſtion. He was far from wiſhing to 
throw any ſtigma upon the Diſſenters; but he (affirmed it to be Ex- 
TREMELY PROBABLE, that they might exerciſe the power they demanded 
for the ſubverſion of the preſent Eſtabliſhment. The important queſtion 
at iſſue, he aſſerted, plainly was, whether the Houſe ought to relinquiſh 
at once thoſe acts which had been adopted by the wiſdom of our an- 
ceſtors to ſerve as a bulwark to the Church, whoſe conſtitution was ſo 
intimately connected with that of the State, that the ſafety of the one 
muſt be always affected by any danger that threatened the other. To to- 
leration the Diſſenters were undoubtedly entitled. They had a right to enjoy 
their liberty and their property, to entertain their own ſpeculative opinions, 
and to educate their offspring in ſuch religious ſentiments as themſelves 
approved. But the indiſpenſable neceſſity of a permanent Church 
Eſtabliſhment for the good of the State, required that toleration ſhould 
not be extended to equality; if it were, there would be an end for 
ever to the wiſe policy of re and a door would be ue to 
the abſolute ruin of the Confiitution.” 


The policy of W bas dee been ever. a primary object of 
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the attention of the ableſt and moſt enlightened ſtateſmen. The only 
queſtion upon this occafion” was, what conduct this wiſe policy dictated 
and required. Agreeably to the general ſyſtem of which Mr. Pitt pro- 
ſeſſed himſelf the advocate, the Conſtitution could be effectually ſecured 
from eventual attack by no other means than the impoſition of arbitrary 
and odious reſtraints and branding with opprobrious diſtinctions thoſe 
who were ſuſpected of diſaffectiot to the Government, however ap- 
pareritly loyal in profeffion and in conduct. On the contrary; Mr. Fox's 
plan of n cotifiſted in extending with an equitable and impartial 
hand the of the Conſtitution to all the numerous claſſes and 
deſcriptions” of citizens profefling allegiance to the Government, pre- 
ſuming difaffection to be the offspring of oppreſſion, and that equality 

of advantage would certainly and neceffarily produce reciprocal equality 
of attachment. In a word, Mr. Pitt would obviate the power, but Mr. 
Fox the inchination, to injure. Mr. Pitt would bind the 'di affected in 
obains—he would load them with the galling weight of fetters and 

manacles; but Mr. Fox, whoſe policy is juſtice, and whoſe juſtice 
poliey, with magnanimous indignation would bann their DORN LOW anni- 


hiſate their Unſaffection. 
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| Ar. Burke ſeconded the Miniſter in a ſpeech of far more virulence; 
and*in preſent circumſtances therefore of far more efficacy. He ex- 
preſſed his utter contempt of all abſtract principles of natural right: 
theſe,” he faid; „were annihilated by ſociety, which ſecured the poſ- 
ſeſſion of every comfort which thoſe proud and boaſtful rights impo- 
tently held out, but could not. beſtow... He aſtoniſhed and alarmed the 
Houſe with reading ſeveral paſſages: from the writings. of Diſſenting 
Divines on the ſubje& of Ecoleſiaſtical Eſtabliſhments, expreſſed with the 
uſual acrimony and violence of theological polemics. From theſe tefti- 
monies Mr. Burke inferred the inveterate enmity of the Diſſenters to 
the Church; and he adjured. the Houſe to ſuffer the fatal incidents 
which had taken place in France, and the ſudden ruin of the Gallican 
Church, to awaken their zeal r the Fan of our . Pur happy 
and excellent Eſtabliſhment." “. 
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: BOOK On the diviſion, the numhers were, ayes. 105; noes 294 ſo that the ma- 
XVII  jority againſt the repeal had increaſed fince the laſt ſeſſion from 20 to 189 
| 3 N voices. In conſequence of the unhappy manner in which this queſtion 
5 a great majo- Was treated, the ſpirit of religious bigotry, prejudice, and animoſity was 
ebe revived throughout the kingdom in an extraordinary degree. The grand 
tencant cir- fabric of policy which it had been the labor of a century to rear, and the 
glory of the houſe. of Hanover for two ſucceſflive. reigns to cherith, was 
now in a moment of raſhneſs and reſentment demoliſhed and overthrown. 
The Diſſenters on their part can by no. means be acquitted of blame. Con- 
ſidering the great plauſibility which may be given by eloquent and artful 
men to principles the moſt abſurd and erroneous, it is no wonder that many 
highly reſpectable perſons, far removed from contempt as to knowledge 
and underſtanding, ſhould regard the repeal of the Teſt Laws as attended 
| with a degree of riſque and danger“. Till the pass10xs of the public 
8 were awakened, it is however extremely evident that the arguments of the 
| Diſſenters, and of their advocates, both in and out of Parliament, made a 
1 ſenſible impreſſion in their favor; but when they proceeded to a rude and 
1 N arrogant mode of urging their claim, the voice of reaſon was loſt in the 
3 ſubſequent conflict. Had the Diſſenters conducted themſelves: with the 
| reſpect and deference due to the Government of a country even when in 
f 


4 | error, it is by no means improbable, that at a future 0 the Court might 
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7 The ade 6 of men in 8 civil 8 upon ee vi 2 Biſhop 
Hoax in his memorable anſwer; to Biſhop SytrLOCK, © was the INFLAMING  CORSI- | 
1 DERATIOX—and what gave riſe to thoſe paſſions which in the laſt century produced ſuch 
& fatal effects. The contrary conduct, therefore, would have the contrary effect. Let all 
; | | N hardſhips and all oppreſſious ceaſe. Let there be no civil puniſhment, or civil ſuffering, or 
civil inconvenience, call it as you pleaſe, on account of what is the dictate of men's private 
conſcience, unleſs it immediately: affect rhe Civil Government. IF the former method has 
been tried, and has been ſeen to blow up diſaffection into violence, then the true cure for 
theſe evils i is to prevent them by acting a contrary part, and trying that which never yet has 
| bad in any part of the world fo fatal effects. To go on in the old way of continuing griev- 
| ances and burdens, is only to pave the way to the ſame evils whenever time and opportunity 
c ſhall offer; .n1 this as certainly as that the ſame human nature will be worked upon in the 
ſame manner by the ſame methods; z or as certainly as that the ſame cauſes, all things con- 
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have eren the repeal to paſs ; but hy preſſing the repeal with.a boldneſs 
and precipitancy which allowed no ſalvo fore the honor of Government, 


they could expect no other that # decided and aerimonious oppoſition. 
It is nevertheleſs very remarkable in one view, that the meaſure in queſ. 
tion ſhould be oppoſed with ſuch pertinaeity by! the Executive Govern- 
ment, ſince the very object of the repeal was merely to remove a reſtraint 


upon the exerciſe of its prerogative. And if the object of theſe ſucceſſive 


applications had been attained in its utmoſt extent, it would Mill have de- 
pended upon the pleaſure of the Crown, whether a ſingle Difſenter ſhould 
have been employed in any office for "which a compliance with the Teſt 
was previouſly neceffary. ''The conduct of the Diſſenters, too eagerly ſo- 
licitous to remove a ſtigma which they were conſeivus they did not de- 
ſerve, muſt indeed be acknowledged unwiſe and indefenſible. But When 
was wiſdom ſuppoſed the characteriſtic of a promiſcuous and countleſs 
multitude ? The conduct of Government was alſo at leaſt equally un- 
wife. But from the Government of a great nation we have a right to 
expect wiſdom and from the palpable want of it during the preſent reign, 
evils and miſchiefs beyond all power of calculation have reſultec. After 
the fatal experience of thirty years, that moſt important of all politicat 


truths remained to be diſcovered—that mankind are with Oy more 
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curring, will ever Aba the ſame effects. Thaſe eri bel fia 1 e aud op · 
preſſion, and therefore the true laſting effectual remedy would be for Government to aboliſh 
all partiality as to civil rights, and all hardſhip wherever there is equal affection to the Civik 
Government, properly ſo called. Admitting, for argument's ſake, the diſaffection of the Di 
ſenters to the Government at former perioda, if that diſaſfection to the Civil Conſtitution, 
teſtified by former actions, were a juſt . ground for making ſuch excluſive acts, then certainly, 
the trueſt affection to the preſent Civil Conſtitution, teſtified through a long ſeries of years 
and in times the moſt critical and dangerous, is the juſteſt reaſon in the world for putting an 
end to theſe acts. Such were the noble ſentiments, and ſuch the generous and enlightened 
policy, with which the Diſſenters were not only uniformly treated, but publicly EW by 
thoſe men in whom, the houſe of Brunſwick. once placed their truſt and confidence, 
Of the Apologues of antient and of modern times, there i is: none perhaps. that anpen 
ſo beautiful a, moral, and ſo extenſively applicable, as that of the SUN and wine. * A. 


traveller,” * the Fabuliſt, 46 was journey ing with a large and thick cloak looſely « calt N his 
oulders, 
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B a0 K Shortly-after the dociſion of the; Houſe upon this buſineſs, Mr. Flood, 
i... ſo long celebrated as a pattiot and orator in the Triſh Houſe of Commons, 
Ms . and who bad fat ſome years almoſt undiſtinguiſhedt in the Britiſtè Parliament, 
ING 1 1 brought forward a plam of Parliamentary Reformy in conformity to which 
2 55 an additional number of Repreſentatives, to the amount of one hundred, 

was to be admitted into the Legiſlative Body, in a proportional ratio to 
the population of tach county, by the election of the reſident houſe- 

bolders only. This was a bold and happy effort at reform and it was 
ſupported by thè mover in a very able anti eloquent ſpebch, in which, ad- 
verting to the preſent ſtate of things in Franee, he declared ä that it was 
the want of timely and temperate reforms that had made a revolution ne- 
ceflary in that country.” Thoſe who,oppoſed, ſueh reforms might be enc- 
mics to alete in theix, hearts, pot 8 were ee to it *. their 
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bis motion was M$, ap by Mr. Windham, Member for 
Norwich, the. obſequious and devoted admirer of Mr. Burke, who adopted 
in, their full extent all his, eccentrigities and deviations from” the rule of 
right, but ho followed him in his ſuperior lines of character, bis genius, 
and his eloquence, with very unequal ſteps. At the cloſe. of the Ameri- 
can war,” Mr. Windham faid, “ a deluge of opinions had been let looſe, a 


clamor had been raiſed, and a parliamentary reſorm demanded as a re- 
1 for _ you Yo! felt vers . eee ee et e Gohonk had long 
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ciara an digs contention aroſe between the Sun and the Wind d hich could with the 
greater facility cauſe him to throw it off. To aſcertain this queſtion, the Wind firſt began to 
blow with keenneſs, then with violence, rifi ing by degrees into a dreadful tempeſt, But the 
Traveller, far from caſting away his cloak, only wrapped it round him the cloſer, The Sun then, 
ſmiling at the fierce and at the ſame time impotent efforts of his atitdgoniſt, 'began to ſhine, 
; till, at length overpowered by the increaſing ſplendor” of his beattis, the "Traveller threw off 
his cloak, not merely e as a ſuperfluous, but inconvenient and cumnbrous burden. The Wind, 
now inſtructed by experience; ingennoufly confeſſed the wretched inefflcacy of terror to in- 
fluence the will, hr gn compared with the generous glow of kindneſs, and the cheering rays 
of beneficence,"%— rann . a moſt Aa ne Judge of mankind, pe moſt defec- 
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ſince ſubſided; that danger, however, was now breaking out afreſh ; and 

were he otherwiſe a friend to the propoſition, he ſhould have objected to 
it on accouut of the time at which it was introduced. Where was the 

man who would be mad enough to adviſe them to repair their houſe in 
the hurricane ſeaſon ** | | 


. 


1 


4 Mr. Pitt entirely coincided in theſe reaſonings of Mr. Windham, and 
declared, that, were the motion before them the preciſe propoſition he 
himſelf had formerly offered, he ſhould now vote againſt it from a convic- 
tion of its actual impropriety. But at a more ſeaſonable opportunity he 
would MosT CERTAINLY again ſubmit his ideas upon the ſubject to the 
_ conſideration of the Houſe.” 


Mr. Fox declared, that he ſaw no reaſon why. we ſhould be ſtruck 
with a panic on account of the ſituation of affairs in France; and in allu- 
ſion to Mr. Windbam's metaphorical argument, he affirmed, that no ſea- 


| ſon could be more proper to begin a repair than when a hurricane was 


near and ready to. burſt forth.” Mr. Flood, perceiving the general ſenti- 
ments of the Houſe, even of thoſe Members who had formerly favored the 
idea of Parliamentary Reform, to be adverſe to the motion, at length aſ- 
ſented to withdraw his propoſition. 


The buſineſs relative to the abolition of the Slave Trade went on ſlowly 
and heavily, Every artifice of procraſtination was uſed on the part of the 
Slave-merchants and Planters; and the whole ſeſſion paſſed over in the 
hearing of ace and examination of witneſſes. 


The trial of Mr. Haſtings alſo proceeded with almoſt am languor, 
On the 16th of F ebruary (1790) the charge reſpecting preſents was reca- 


Trial of Mr. 
Haſtings. Its 
diſgraceful 


| pitulated by Mr. Burke; but in the entire courſe of the ſeſſion the Court 979 afine- 


ſat only, thirteen days. The enthuſiaſm of thoſe who wiſhed, and ex- 
pected to have ſeen a great public delinquent brought to ſpeedy and ex- 
emplary juſtice, was faſt changing to compaſſion for the man who ſeemed 
deſtined to liye a life of impeachment, and to have become the object of 
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ral charge out of twenty was 4s yet cloſed on the part of the Commons, 
after which Mr. Haſtings was to enter upon his defence, and the Com- 
mons were to reply; fo that in all probability the judges and the witneffes, 
the accuſers and the accuſed, would be all ſwept away by the hand of 
Time before the trial could arrive at its legal termination. The common 
ſenſe of mankind revolted at this procedure. It appeared manifeſt to all, 
that this was not the mode in which human affairs could or ought to be 
conducted. The real merits of the cauſe were loſt in the immenſity of 
the detail. It was not to be expected or imagined that the pablic at large 

could pretend to form any judgment reſpecting it. This only without 
heſitation they inferred, that if Mr. Haſtings was fo criminal as he was re- 
preſented, a ſhort and ſimple ſtatement of facts would ſuffice to prove his 
guitt. But Weſtminſter Hall was converted into a Ly, a School 
of Eloquence, and all was feen confuſed and magnified through the miſt 
of rhetorical declamation., The Houſe of Commons had. indeed origi- 
nally propoſed, that the Lords ſhould decide ſeparately upon each arti- 
cle, which might doubtleſs have tended confiderably to ſhorten the pro- 
eeedings; but this their Lordfhips refuſed, as an unfair and partial mode 
of determining upon the merits of ſo complicated a cafe, and m which 
many of the articles of impeachment were ſo intimately connected. To- 
wards the cloſe of the ſeſſion, a reſolution paſſed the Houſe of Commons, 
on the motion of Mr. Burke, © That the Houſe do authorize the Mana- 
gers to inſiſt only upon ſueh and ſo many of the charges as may appear 
to them eonducive to the obtaining ſpeedy and effectual juſtice;“ and 
Major Scott was, by the order of the Houſe, reprimanded by the Speaker 
in his place, for aſcribing, in a certain libellous publication, the procraſti- 
nation of the trial to the ſyſtematical artifices of the Managers. 


On the 3 iſt of March, 1790, Mr. Dundas brought forward his annual 
ſtatement of the debts and revenues of the Eaſt India Company, as re- 
quired by the Regulation Act. He repreſented, according to annual cuſtom, 
their ſituation as in the higheft degree proſperous and flonriſhing ; and, 
what is very remarkable, he did not conclude his eulogium of the preſent 

VI | 4 . 
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year, with aſking a loan to enablethem to avoid the horrors of inſolvency. 
Through the wife and equitable adminiſtration of Lord Cornwallis, the 
revenues of Bengal had been adyanced during the laſt year, without the 
aid of any new impoſition, from one million eight hundred thouſand 
pounds to two millions one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. The 
preſent Governor General, on his acceſſion to his high office, had ſtated 
the ſituation of the provinces as moſt wretched and deplorable. - In his 
diſpatch to the Court of Directors, dated Auguſt 2, 1789, he ſays, © Inde- 
pendent of all other conſiderations, it will be of the utmoſt importance for 
promoting the ſolid intereſt of the Company, that the exincirAL LAanD- 


HOLDERS and TRADERS in the interior parts of the country ſhould be re- 


flored to ſuch circumſtances as to enable them to ſupport their families 
with decency, according to the cuſtoms of their ſeyeral cafes and religions. 
I am ſorry to be obliged to ſay, that agriculture and internal commerce have 


for many years been gradually declining ; and that at preſent, excepting 


the claſs of ſhroffs and banians, who refide almoſt entirely in great towns, 
the inhabitants of theſe provinces were advancing haſtily to a general ſtate 
of poverty and wretchedneſs. In this deſcription I muſt :nclude almoſt 
every zemindar in the Company's territories.” And in his Council-mi- 
nute of September 18, 1789, his Lordſhip writes, © I can ſafely aſſert, that 
ONE THIRD of the Company's territory is now a Jungle, i inhabited by 
WILD BEASTS!” 


* 


One of the primary and moſt important meaſures of the ne Governor 
General was, to leaſe the lands in perpetuily at an equitable valuation to 
the actual occupants; in alluſion to which momentous tranſaction his 
Lordſhip thus forcibly expreſſes himſelf to the Directors: The ſecurity 
of property, and the certainty which each individual will now feel. of 
being allowed to enjoy the fruits of his labors, muſt operate uniformly as 
incitements to labor and induſtry.“ This could not but be conſtrued as 
a bitter ſatire on the conduct of his predeceſſor; and as amounting to a 
| very explicit acknowledgment of the miſery and oppreſſion which the in- 
habitants had long ſuffered under his capricious, haughty, and tyrannical 
domination. | 2585 
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D Diſpute with . e relative to the Settlement at Mof la Sound. Relu@ance 
, France to ſupport the Claims of Spain. Convention between Great 
Britain and Spain figned at the Eſcurial. Anniverſary of the French 
' Revolution celebrated. Mr. Burke publiſhes calumnious Reflections on the 
French Revolution. The pernicious and fatal Conſequences of the Reflec- 

tions. Reflettions anſwered by Thomas Paine. Wonderful Effedts of 
Paine s Pampblet. New Parliament— Attempt of Mry Pitt to ſeize the 
unclaimed Dividends at the Bank, Debate on the” Pendency of Mr. 
Haſtmgs's Impeachment. Catholic Toleration Act paſſed. Mr. Fox's Mo- 
tion for a Bill to aſcertain the Rights of Juries. Mr. Wilberforce's Mo- 
tion for the Abolition of the Slave Trade. Bill for eftabliſhing a Conſt 
 zution in Canada. Alarming Diſpute with Ruffia. Formidable Oppoſition 
in Parliament. Mr. Pitt compelled to diſgraceful Retradlations. State 
of Aﬀairs in France. Church and King Riots at Birmingham. Se/- 
ion of Parliameni.—Flouriſbing Siate of the Nation. Mr. Whitbread's 
Motion of Cenſure reſpecting Ruſſia. Mr. Wilberforce's ſecond Motion of 
Abolition. Infidious Conduct of the Houſe of Lords. Mr. Fox's Motion 
for a Repeal of the Penal Laws. Mr. Whitbread's Motion of Enquiry 
into the Birmingham Riots. Mr. Fox's Libel Bill paſſed into a Law. 
Ad for the Relief of the Scottiſh Epiſcopalians. Society of the Friends of 
be People mftituted. Royal Proclamation for the Suppreſſion of Sedition. 
State of Affairs in India. State of Affairs in France. Amicable Over- 
tures of the French Court rejected. Depoſition of the Kin g of France. 
Irnjurious Decree of the Convention. Infamous Invaſion of Poland by the 
Waſhers, Deteſtable Perfidy of the King of Pruſſia. King of Sweden aſ- 
fuſſmated, 
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| | |  Saffinated. Engliſb Ambaſſador recalled from France. Unſolicited Offer 
1 of Aſſiftance to the States General. Embargo on Corn Veſſels freighted 
for France. Terrors of Innovation—Afſociations formed. Royal Pro- 
clamation—Militia embodied. Parliament convened—A Plot in Diſguiſe, 
Defection of the Alarmiſis. Mr. Fox's Motion for a Negotiation with 
France negatived. Mr. Dundas's raſh and confident Prediction. Inef- 
fectual Efforts of the Executive Council of France to avert the War. 

rench Ambaſſador ordered to depart the Kingdom. Inſults and Injuries 
offered to France. Engliſh Government at length propoſes to negotiate. 
War declared by France againſt England and Holland. 


BOOK N the month of April Mr. Pitt preſented, as uſual, his ſtatement of the 
| : XVII., I national revenue and expenditure; and it was very conſolatory to the 
|. 1790. public to be informed that the receipt of the Exchequer had ſurpaſſed that 

| | of the year preceding in the ſum of half a million; and more © to be told 
E that ſtill greater acceſſions might reaſonably be hoped from the uninter- 

rupted enjoyment of the ineſtimable bleſſings of peace. It therefore ex- 
cited peculiar aſtoniſhment, when, in about a fortnight from this period, 
viz, May 5th, 1790, a Royal Meflage was delivered by the Miniſter, an- 
nouncing a ſtate of things which bore the IN and ann aſ- 


pect of war, 


Diſpure vich To elucidate this matter, it is neceſſary to mention that the celebrated 
ain relative 4 , . * TY” . 
3 circumnavigator Cook *, in his laſt voyage of diſeovery, touching at di- 
ment at Noot. | 8 224 1 5 | SE: | a 5 

ka Sound 3 | | ; vers 


It is impoſſible, on the incidental mention of a name ſo famous, not to pauſe for a mo- 
ment, in order to pay to his memory the paſſing tribute of applauſe. What the combined 
efforts of former ages had left doubtful, was at length aſcertained by the fill, courage, and 
perſeverance of Coox, Thoſe grand geographical problems, the | exiſtence of a Southern 
Continent, and the practicability of a north-weſt paſſage from the Atlantic to the Pacific, are 
now become geographical chimæras. The, unfortunate event by which this great Navigator, 
like his renowned predeceſſor Magellan, loſt his life in an encounter with the ſavages of an 
iſland in the Indian Ocean, has been celebrated in a moſt beautiful elegy, by one of the firlt 

poetical geniuſes of the age—Miſs Seward. The lines expreſſive of the anxious impatience of 
his widowed conſort, as yet unconſcious of the loſs ſhe had ſaſtained, for the return of him 
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vers ports on the weſtern coaſt of North America, purchaſed from the na- 
tives a number of valuable furs bearing a high price in the Chineſe market. 
This branch of commerce proving very lucrative, a ſpot of ground was in 


the year 1788 procured from the Indians, and a regular eſtabliſhment, de- 


fended by a flight fortification, formed at a place called Nootka Sound, 
ſituated about the goth degree of latitude. This being regarded by the 
Spaniards as a flagrant encroachment on their exclafive rights of ſove- 
reignty, the Princefſa, a Spaniſh man of war, diſpatched for this purpoſe hy 
the Viceroy of Mexico, in the following ſpring, ſeized without ceremony 
upon the fort, and captured ſuch Engliſh veſſels; the Iphigenia, Argonaut, 
&c. as were found trading on the coaſt. At the fame time the Spaniſh 
Commandant, hoiſting the national ſtandard, declared that the whole line 
of coaſt from Cape Horn to the 60th degree of North latitude helonged to 
the King of Spain. After ſome delay, and much loſs and vexation to the pro- 
prietors, the captured veſſels were reſtored by order of the Viceroy, on the 
ſuppoſition, as he declared, that nothing but ignorance of the rights of 


Spain could have induced the merchants in 3 to e an —_ 


bliſhment on that coaſt,” p 


Of theſe particulars the Court of London was informed by the Spa- 
niſh Ambaſſtidor { long fince as the roth' of February; and hie Excel- 
leney at the fame time requeſted © that meaſures might be taken for pre- 
venting bis! Britannic __— s ſubjeQs from n thoſe coaſts, n 


for whoſe 1 ſhe had preferred her _ and nightly . are nm a and 
emphatie: | 
F „But ah! n n e | 
That frowns incumbent o'er the boiling deep, 
_  Solicitous and fad a ſofter form 
Eyes the lone flood, and deprecates the ſtorm. ON 
II fated Matron! for, alas I in vain iert TOG 
Thy eager glances wander o'er the main, 
Tis the vex'd billows that inſurgent rave - 
Their white foam filvers youder diſtant wave; 
"Tis not his ſails—thy huſband comes no more: 
His bones now whiten an accurfed ſhore!” 
from 
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BOOK from carrying on their-fiſheries in the ſeas contiguous to the Spaniſh c. fe. 

| : ur , tinerit, as derogatory to the inconteſtable rights of the Crown of Spain. 

— — , 

| 1790, his was the exact counterpart of the memorable-affair of Falkland Iflands, 
| which had ſo nearly involved Europe in a war twenty years before. The 
* Miniſter of that day, had he continued in power, would doubtleſs have 
1 avoided ſtriking a ſecond time upon the ſame rock; but it has been ob- 
5 ſerved, not without too much color of pauſibility, from facts like the pre- 
ſent, that although individuals gain wiſdom by experience, nations do not. 
The famous diſpute between the Courts of Madrid and London, relative 
to the Scottiſh ſettlement on the Iſthmus of Darien, in the reign of King 
William, was of a nature exactly analogous to the more recent ones of 
Falkland Iflands and Nootka Sound; and, if it were poſſible for ſtateſmen 
to profit by the errors of their proticcelibrs,! exhibited a moſt uſefal and 


| inflrpctive;l leſion; 


| The cache of Sim; in relation to her rights of dominion and ſove- 

reignty in America, were doubtleſs in the higheſt degree chimerical, and 

| could perhaps be equalled in extravagance only by the elaims of Great 

= Britain. By the treaty of 1763 the river Miſſiſſippi, flowing from north 

to ſouth in a direct courſe of 1500 miles, was made the perpetual boundary 

A of the two empires; and the whole country to the weſt of that vaſt river 

= | | belonged to his Catholic Majeſty, by juſt as valid a tenure as the country 

eaſtward of the river to the King of England; Excluſive of this recent 

: and deciſive line of demarcation, by which the relative and political rights 

= of both nations were clearly aſcertained, the Spaniſh Court referred to 

| antient treaties, by which the rights of the Crown of Spain were acknow- 
ledged in their full extent Py Great Britain. | 


Charles III. King of Spain died Decomber 1788, and his ſon Charles 
IV. the preſent Sovereign, confiding in the juſtice of his claims, offered 
with dignified candor to ſubmit the deciſion of this queſtion to any one 
of the Kings of Europe, leaving the choice wholly to his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty. It is ſufficient (ſays the Spaniſh Miniſter, Count Florida Blanca) 


4 for the Spaniſh Monarch, that a Crowned Head, from full information of 
the 


CLE TEE © aBoRGE W 1. 


the-ſuQts, ſhall decide as he thinks juſt; adding; that on a late application B. O O K 
to the Court of St. Peterſburgh, in relation to ſimilar encroachments on II. $ 


the part of the Ruſſians, the Empreſs bad given the moſt poſitive orders 
that no ſettlement ſhould be formed on that line of coaſt. . As to the 
non-· Occupancy of the particular ſpot in queſtion by the Spaniards, the 
Court of Madrid juſtly obſerved, that ſuch a plea, if admitted, would 
tend, by the incongruous intermixture of —— to the utter anni- 


"_ of ol n. and n nnn 


The inply of the Count of ER to is Memorial of the Spaniſh 
Ambaſſador was high and haughty. © The act of violence mentioned in 


— 


the Memorial, neceſſarily ſuſpended any diſcuſſion till an adequate atone- 


i wen enen Great Britain.” 


On the Aajement of theſe facts in the Royal Meſſage, the Houſe una- 
1 joined in an addreſs to the King, aſſuring his Majeſty of the de- 


termination of his faithful Commons to afford his Majeſty the moſt zeal- 
ous and affectionate ſupport, in ſuch meaſures as may become requiſite 


for maintaining the dignity of his Majeſty's Crown, and the eſſential in- 


tereſts of his dominions.” -A vote of credit paſſed the Houſe for the ſum 
of one million; and vigorous military and nayal preparations. were made 
in both IG in the eee of an immediate declaration of 


WO? 


lt TY be lodged that the hoſtile W of Spain had re- 
_ duced the Engliſh Miniſtry to a difficult dilemma. The value of the 

ſettlement at Nootka, in a commercial and national view, was beneath 
all calculation of inſignificance; and it argued culpable inattention in 
the Britiſh Miniſters, not to have been better and earlier appriſed of the 
extent of the real or imaginary rights of Spain, whoſe jealouſy at the 
{lighteſt infringement upon thoſe rights was ſufficiently notorious. This 
extreme irritability was the raore pardonable, as Spain had ever with the 
ſtricteſt honor abſtained from all violations of the fimilar claims and pre- 
* tenſions of other countries. A moment's reflection muſt have evinced, 
Vor. III. 3 L that 


1790. 


Sm 
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BOOK that a Britiſh ſettlement on the coaſt uf /California/ muſt be eventually 

. productive of a ferious contention with the Court of Madrid: and a flight 

3790. degree of diſeretion would have ſufficed to obyiate this ground of national 

quarrel.” But in conſequence of the raſh; ſtep taken by Spain, the NA- 

TIONAL HONOR was now at ſtake: and Mr. Grey, in moving for papers 

relative to this tranſaction, juſtly obſerved, that national honor was not, 

as ſome repreſented it, a viuonary thing; a nation without honor was a 

nation without power. In loſing this ineſtimable attribute, it inevitably 

loſt the genuine ſpring of its ſpirit, energy and action. Every nation 

thereſore ought to be careſul of its honor; to be careſul leſt; by one 

mean ſubmiſſion it encouraged an attack upon the dignity of its Charac- 
ter—that beſt ſecurity for . Nr 


| Theſe high and elevated eee ſuggeſted by te generous 2 of 

| youth, Mr. Burke's long and eventſul experience ſeemed to regard as ſuſ- 
ceptible nevertheleſs of ſome modification. *© He hoped that the national 
honor would not be found incompatible with the means of amicable ac- 
commodation. As we never ought to go to war for a,profitable wrong, ſo 
we ought: never to go to war for an unprofitable right. He therefore 
truſted that the intended armament would be conſidered. not as a meaſure 
calculated to terminate the wur happily, but to carry on the negotiation 
vigorouſly. He wiſhed the war might be avoided. He had ſeen three 
wars, and we were gainers by none of them. Our ability and reſources 
were doubtleſs great; but then did a country prove its magnanimity moſt 
clearly, when ſhe manifeſted her moderation to be proportionate to her 
power. What indeed had we to contend for ? If all the diſtant territo- 
ries of Spain were thrown into the ſcale of England, we ns like 
. be only the weaker for our eee, 
On the oth of June; 1790, the King 8 the ſeſſion, . in 
his ſpeech ſignified the probability of a ſpeedy diſſolution of the preſent | 
Parliament; aſſuring them in handſome terms of ©-the deep and grateful 
ſenſe. which he entertained of that affectionate and unſhaken loyalty, that 
uniform and zealous regard for the true principles of the Conſtitution, 
23 that 
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that unremitted 0 to the public ir and vroffrity,, which Book 


had invariably directed all their proceedings; and on * day "oO 
{a Parliament was s diſſolved by hang 1 


Conſcious of her inability to nend town with the power of England, 
"IN had in an early ſtage of the negotiation applied to the Court of France, 
to know how far ſhe could depend, in preſent circumſtances, upon the 
fulfilment of the conditions of the Family Compact, in caſe of a rupture 
with rind Britain. 


From the peried of the King's compulſive nl to N no ſ Fupeeme 
of oppoſition to the will of the Nation had appeared ; and by ſeeming 
cheerfully to acquieſce in the ſucceſſive decrees of the Aſſembly, he had 
in ſome meaſure recovered, what of all things is moſt difficult to regain— 
LOST CONFIDENCE. © Let ns,” ſaid the Monarch, in. a ſpeech delivered 
on a ſolemn occafion to the Aſſembly (February 1790), ©. give ourſelves 
up with goo faith to the hopes that we ought to conceive. Continue 
your labors. Let it be known that your Monarch applauds them. I 
ſhould have many lofles to recount, but I find my happineſs in that of 
the Nation. From the bottom of my heart do I expreſs this ſentiment. 
I will maintain the Conſtitution with my whole power. May this day, 
in which your Monarch comes to re-unite himſelf to you, effect in like 
manner the re- union of all !” In the plan of the new Conſtitution, though 
much was detracted from the prerogative of the Monarch, much was re- 
tained: and the authority of the King of France was ſtill amply ſufficient 
for the real purpoſes of government. He was acknowledged as the ſole 
depoſitary of the executive power—as the ſapreme head of the general 
_ adminiſtration of the kingdom, In virtue of his ſanction, the acts of the 
Legiſlative Body acquired the force of law. He was conſtituted not the 
nominal merely, but efficient Chief of the army and of the navy. The 
external ſafety of the State, and the conſervation of its rights and privi- 
leges in relation to foreign powers, were confided to him. He diſpoſed 
at his pleaſure of the great offices of State. He appointed, reealled, and 
received arabaſfadors ; and he was the grand medium of intercourſe with 
| 3 L 2 _ foreign | 
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foreign nations. He was addreſſed by the auguſt titles of Stat and Ma- 
JESTY ; and to maintain the dignity and ſplendor of the crown; he bad a 
civil liſt revenue of one million two hundred and fifty- thouſand” pounds 
per annum. Where then, after all the ſenſeleſs clamors of the enemics 


of this Revolution, was as yet the mighty injury the Monarch bad ſuſ- 


Reluctince of 
France to ſup- 
port the claims 
of Spain, 


tained ? That the Conſtitution itſelf, like all other human things, was not 
free from imperfection, may without difficulty be admitted: but the ſub- 
ſequent misfortunes of France originated from cauſes which bore no ana- 


logy to thoſe defects. They were owing not to the Conſtitution, Whether 


well or ill conſtructed, but to the PTY . to its eſtabliſhment. | 


The Count de n having laid, by order, of the Kiog, the Me- 
morial of the Spaniſh Court before the Aflembly, this gave riſe to a very 
intereſting report from the Diplomatic Committee, preſented to the Aſ- 
ſembly by the Count de Mirabeau. With ſome heſitation, and many 
high compliments to the Engliſh nation, the report comes at length to 
the concluſion, “ that it would not be juſt or honorable to annul the ſo- 
lemn engagements ſubſiſting between Spain and France, at an inſtant 
when Spain is threatened with the ſame dangers which ſhe had repeatedly 
warded off from them.“ An ardent wiſh-for the eſtabliſhment of perma- 
nent peace and cordial amity with England is notwithſtanding the pre- 
dominant ſentiment in this celebrated report. Perhaps,” ſay they, the 
moment is approaching when LI BERT, triumphant in both hemiſpheres, 
ſhall accompliſh the wiſh of Philoſophy, by delivering the human ſpecics 
from the neceſſity of war. What is it but an inſidious ſyſtem of politics 
that has hitherto Nee mts as our rival a nation whoſe ſteps we have fol- 
lowed, whoſe brilliant example has been a light to direct us in the attain- 


ment of our liberties, and with 880 ſo many new motives lead us to 


en a good ene „ 


Notwithſtanding the vote of the National Aftembly for an immediate 
augmentation of the naval force, the Court of Madrid plainly ſaw the re- 


luctance of the French nation to engage in a war with England ; and, 


YO to . complied firſt n the e harlh, demand of previous rc- 
ſtitution 


Vis ATI GEORGE W 4 
Steno aod indempifleation; and at length, on the ad of Ogober (1590) BOOK 


a Convention was ſigned at the Eſcunal,” by which every point in.difpute CL 
was conceded. by. Spain. The ſettlement at Nootka was reſtored; the. 1790. 


Convention 


free navigation and right of fiſhery in the Southern Pacific: were. con- berween Great 
fitted to Britain; a full liberty of trade was granted to all the north-weſt CO Haves 0 
coaſts of America, beyond the moſt northerly of the Spaniſh ſettlements, h. Evid! 
unaccompanied,” however, by any formal renunciation of their right of ſo- 

vereignty. And the two powers were, on the other hand, equally reſtrained 

from attempting any ſettlement nearer to Cape Horn than the moſt 

ſoutherly of the ſettlements actually formed, by Spain. A very wiſe ar- 

ticle was inſerted likcwiſe in this treaty: That in all future caſes of com- 

plaint, or ſuppoſed inſraction of the preſent Convention, no act of vio- 

lence ſhall be committed, hut an exact report ſhall be made of the affair 

to the 5 en who will miaste ſuch ieee a. 

D 
n . a diſpute Chaos + in 8 origin, "os which ſeemed. i in its 

an to threaten. very ſerious conſequences, and which coſt Great Bri- 

tain, the ſum, of three millions in warlike preparations ; though this ex- 

pence might have been, with great advantage to the general intereſts of 

mankind, avoided, by ſubmitting the whole of. the diſpute, in the mode 

propoſed by Spain, to amicable arbitration. . And ſo inſignificant was the 

object in conteſt, that no one either in or out of Parliament has, ſo far as 

appears, thought it worth while to enquire whether reſtoration has really 


been made in Ge mode preſcribed by the treaty, or not. 


Anniverſary of 


ef fr 35 Wenn of the RevorvrioN i in Tune, bie was dated ee 
from the fall of the Baſtille (July 14), was celebrated throughout the coun- Revolution ce- 
try, and more eſpecially at Paris, with great magnificence. The. King I. 
aſſiſted in perſon, and took a ſolemn oath to maintain. the Conſtitution. 
The National Aſſembly and the armed Citizens repeated it amidſt the ac- 
clamations of innumerable ſpectators; and the whole kingdom, with one 
voice, and almoſt at the ſame moment, ſwore to live free or die. In the 
genuine ſpirit of antient Greece, was raiſed on the ſite of the Baſtille a. 


fuperb column ſacred to Liberty: and in the Grecian ſpirit of citizenſhip 
„ and 
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BOOK and equality, a Decree of the Aſſembly had recently paſſed, aboliſhing all 


* f XVIII. artificial diſtinctions of rank — all the Gothic inſtitutions of chivalry and 
| 179 Knighthood, ribbands, croffes; ar morial bearings, and hereditary titles of 


honor“. In Exe LAND alfo, the Freneh Revolution was commemorated 

5 in the metropolis, and various other parts,” with great feſtivity and the 
| 775 moſt cordial gratulation; the characteriſtic generoſity of the people of 
England ar at itſelf _ 12 occalion'1 in Bcd "Op b 


and piealipg 
vo ' TORT "oy 
ard Eran Soon after this aka Me. Burke, 0 bad in [the laſt Klon 
: lumnious Re- uttered fo furious an invective againſt the French Revolution in the 
French Rero- Houſe of Commons, fill more tranſported with rage and rancor at the 
luton. bigh degree of proſperity it had now attained, publiſhed a book entitled 


| «© Reflections on the French Revolution,” written with a- force of elo- 
quence and energy of declamation. calculated to produce the moſt power- 
| ful effects. The object of this elaborate treatiſe was twoſold: t. To 
V expoſe to the public reſentment” and indignation thoſe perſons who! had 

in this country manifeſted their approbation of the Revolution in France ; 
and, 2. To place that Revolution itſelf in an odious and abominable 


light, as an event to be deplored; deteſted, and deprecated. And, in 
an e to this work, he with moſt atrocious hows r pee * 


* After the reduction of the citadel of Syracuſe by Timolean, that great man, as we are 

told, did not ſpare the place on account of its beauty and magnificence ; but, on the contrary, 

1 ; be invited the Syracuſans by public proclamation to join in the deſtruction of the bulwark of 
| | deſpotiſm ; and, the building being levelled with the ground, he erected a Common HALL 
there for the ſeat of judicature, at once to gratify the citizens and to ſhew that a popular go- 
vernment ſhould be elevated on the ruins of tyranny. When, after thus gloriouſly re- eſta- 

bliſhing the liberty of Sicily, an envious and factious Demagogue preferred a public accuſa- 

tion againſt him in the Aſſembly of the People, who could not ſuppreſo the emotions of their 

indignation ; be immediately ſtilled the tumult by declaring, that he had voluntarily under- 

* gone ſo many labors and dangers, that the meaneſt Syracuſan might have recourſe when he 
pleaſed to the laws :” adding, © that he could not ſufficiently expreſs his gratitude to the 

Gops, in permitting him to ſee all the Syracuſans enjoy the liberty of ſaying what they 

thought fit.” Let the admirers of ſuch diſtinctions ge what TiTLE could add dignity 


to the name of PiMokxon. 
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pity invites 5 Abend all Chriſtian Princes to make, what he flyles, 
en ommmon cauſe with à juſt Prince-detbroned by rebels and traitors.” 


The: deluded people of France, to be reſcued from the evils they had 
brought upon themſelves, muſt, as he affirmed, be 8vusBpueD. And he 


 hitimates that this wat, or cruſade, is to be conducted on principles dif- 
ferent from any former one. The mode of civilized war,” fays he, © will 


not be practiſed; they muſt look for no modified hoſtility ; all which 
is not battle will be MILITARY  BXECUTION.” The members of the 


Revolution Society, and the other commemorators of the French Revolu- 


tion, he inyeighs againſt. in terms of the moſt unqualified abuſe; and he 


charges Dr. Price in particular with having fulminated in his Revolution 
Sermon principles little ſhort of treaſon and rebellion. *© His doctrines,” 


ſays Mr. Burke, affect our Conſtitution in its vital parts. He affirms. 


that his Majeſty is almoſt the only lawful King in the world, becauſe the only 
one who owes his crown to the choice” of his people. As to the Kings 
of the world, all of whom, ercept one, this Arch-pontiff of the Rights 
of Men, with all the plenitude, and with more than-the boldneſs, of the 
papal depoſing power in its meridian fervor of the twelfth century, 


puts into one ſweeping clauſe of ban and anathema, and proclaims uſurp- 


ers by circles of longitude and latitnde over the whole globe, it behoves 
them to confider how they, admit into their territories theſe Apoſtolic. 
Miſfionaries, who are to tell their ſubjects they are not lawful Kings. 
Nothing can be more untrue, than that the crown of this realm is held by 
his Majeſty by the choice of the people. Whilſt the legal conditions of the 
COMPACT of SOYERE1GNTY are performed, he holds his crown, as Mr. 
Burke virtually affirms, in cox EM of their choice *: . e. according 
| to 


»The words of Mr. Burke are, literally, © the choice of the Revolution Society. Put 


if his Majeſty reigns in contempt of the choice of one part. of the people, he reigns doubtleſs, 
by a parity. of reaſon, in contempt of every part. As this ecceatric writer and, politician 
has with ſuch perſevering eſfrontery denied that the principles promulgated by Dr. Price, 
and other patriots of the ſame ſtamp, are thoſe of ancient and genuine Whiggiſm, which con- 
fiſts, according to Mr. Burke's deſcription of it, merely in * ſtuff to make paradoxes ;* it 
will not be improper to quote, from Lord Moleſworth's Prefatory Introduction to Hottoman's 


Franco-Gallia, an extract compriſing the ideas of that diſtinguiſbed and celebrated nobleman 
ot 
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to this” boeh aud ontnonthai mode of redfaing; in e his 


conduct to * une of the nn geg he n in en con- 

Ft Reaiten ü a Nn tempt 
of a true pays Burke; who is ſaid to clot a reſolution a ee id | 
nothing that is written in oppoſition to his on publications, is in no danger of bluſhing at any 
detection of his groſs and monſtrous miſrepreſentations. 5 My notions of a Whig,” ſays Lord 


F Moleſworch, 1 meanofarcal Whig— ros THE YOMINAL ARE WORSE THAN ANY SORT OF MEN 


is, that he is one who is exactly for keeping up to the ſtrictueſs of the true old Gothic Con - 


ſtitution under the three eſtates of King, Lords, and Commons ; the legiſlature being ſeated 


in all three together the executive entruſted with the firſt, zur 4accounTABLE TO THE 
WHOLE, BODY OF THE PEOPLE IN cas or MAL-ADMINISTRATION. A true Whig: is not 
afraid of the name of a CommonwgAaLTa' 8-MAN, becauſe fo many fooliſh people, who 
know not what it means, run it down. Queen Elizabeth and many other of our beſt Pritices 
were not ſcrupulous of calling our government a Commonwealth, even in theirſolemn ſpeeches 
to Parliament. It is certainly as much a TREASO and REBELLION againſt this Conſtitution, 
and the known laws, in a Pa1ycs to endeavor to break through them, as it is in the People 
to riſe againſt him whilſt he keeps within their hounds, and does his puTy. Our Conſtitution 
is a government of LAWS, not of PERSONS, Allegiance and protection are abligations that 
cannot ſubſiſt ſeparately. When one fails, the other falls of courſe. The true etymology of 
the word "Loyalty is an entire obedience to the Prince in all his commands according to Law; 
that is, to the laws themſelves, to which we owe both an active and a paſſive obedience, 
WHiGGasm is not circumſcribed and confined to any one or two of the religions now profeſſed 
in the world, but diffuſes itſelf among all. — All penal acts of Parliament for opinions purely 
religious, which have no influence on the State, are ſo many encroachments upon Liberty. 
Why may not all be Citizens of the World A right Whig looks upon frequent Parlia- 
ments as ſuch a fundamental part of che Conſtitution, that even no Patliament can part with 
this right. He thinks that a waſte or a deſert has no claim to be repreſented. High Whig- 
giſm is for annual Parliaments, and Low Whiggiſm for triennial with annual meetings. 
I leave it to every man's judgment which of theſe is leaſt liable to corruption! No man can 
be a ſincere lover of Liberty, that is not for increaſing and communicating that bleſſing to 
all people. And therefore the giving or reſtoring it, not only to our brethren of Scotland 
or Ireland, but even to FRANCE itſelf, were it in our power, is one of the PAIN Ir AL ART1- 
cLEs of Wacom, —A right Whig cannot ſatisfy. himſelf with any of the fold diſtindlions 
trumped up of late years, but dealy upon the ſquare ; and plainly owns that the exerciſe of an 
arbitrary illegal power would incapacitate King James or King William, or any OTHER 
xi, whenever the publie has power to hinder it. A Whig is againſt the raifing or keep- 
ing- up a ſtanding army in time of peace. LasTLy, the ſupporting of parliamentary credit, 


employing the poor, ſupprefling idlers, maintaining the Hberty of the preſs, are all articles 


of my Whiggiſh belief; and if all theſe together amount to a CommonwerarTh's-Man, I 
fhall never be aſhamed of the name.” « A Kine,” ſays the famous Selden, * is a thing which 


men have made for their own ſakes— for pi TNS sart !” How oy the inftitution has 
anſwered 
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test of their bled Dr. Price having aflerted the abſtract right of BOOK 
the People, as exemplified at the Revolution, to depoſe their governors Te” 
for miſconduct, and frame a government for themſelves ; Mr. Burke ſays, 1799. 
_ ©the people of England utterly diſclaim it; they will reſiſt the practical 
F aſſertion of it with their lives and fortunes.” But how the people can, 
in any given or poſſible circumſtances, refift their own at, is a paradox 
which Mr. Burke attempts not to ſolve. Certain it is that Dr. Price 
advanced, in this famous diſcourſe, no other principles than thoſe which 
Mr. Locks had urged a hundred years before in defence of the title of 
King William and the validity of the Revolution Government. Amongſt 
innumerable paſſages to the ſame purpoſe, a ſingle citation may well 
ſuffice in vindication of a doctrine reſting on the immovable founda- 
tion of common ſenſe, Though in a conſtituted Commonwealth,” ſays 
that immortal writer, © ſtanding upon its own baſis, and acting accord- 
ing to its own nature, that is, acting for the preſervation of the commu- 
nity, there can be but one ſupreme Power, which is the Legiſlative, to 
which all the reſt are and muſt be ſubordinate; yet, the Legiſlative being 
only a FIDUCIARY POWER, to act for certain ends, there remains ſtill 
in the People a ſupreme power to remove or alter the Legiſlative, when 
they find the Legiſlative act contrary to the truſt repoſed in them. For 
all power given with truſt for the attaining an end, being limited by that 
end; whenever that end is manifeſtly neglected or oppoſed, the truſt 
muſt neceflarily be forfeited, and the power devolve into the hands of 


anſwered the purpoſe, it is the province of hiſtory to tell, and the right of every nation to 
judge. It is related of the moſt celebrated of modern Sovereigns, the Emperor Charles V. 
who ſpent the laſt years of his life as a religieur in the monaſtery of St. Juſte—that, upon 
ſome ſaintiy oecaſion, awakening a brother Friar to go to matins at a very early hour, the 
latter with ſome ſpleen exclaimed, “Is it not enough to have diſturbed ſo long the repoſe 
of the univerſe, but you muſt alſo interrupt the reſt. of a poor inſignificant monk?” The 
malignity of Mr. Burke's famous pamphlet, by which he will be chiefly known to poſterity, 
is ſuch as to have given wwe to one of the bittereſt farcaſms ever penned, in the following 


Unes 
Oft — we wonder'd that on Iriſh ground 


No pois'nous reptile ever yet was found; 
Reveal'd the ſecret ſtands of Nature's work— 
She ſpar'd her venom to create her Buuk. 


Vor. III. ' 47" 2-0 - thoſe 
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nal laws of equity or ju iſtice ; or that the few are bound * any ties of political morality, 
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thoſe that gave it, who may place it anew where they ſhall think bet 
for their ſafety and ſecurity. And thus the community perpetually retains 
a ſupreme power of ſaving themſelves from the attempts and deſigns even 
of their Legiſlators, whenever they - ſhall be fo fooliſh or ſo wicked as 
to lay and carry on defigns againſt the liberties and properties of the 
ſubject. If they who ſay this hypotheſis lays a foundation for rebellion, 
mean that it may occaſion civil wars or inteſtine broils, to tell the people 
that they are abſolved from obedience when illegal attempts are made upon 


their liberties and properties, they may as well fay, upon the ſame ground, 


that honeſt men may not oppoſe robbers or pirates, becauſe this may occa- 
ſion diſorder or bloodſhed. I defire it may be confidered what kind 
of peace there will be in the world, which is to be maintained only for 
the benefit of robbers and oppreſſors. Polyphemus's den gives us a perfect 
pattern of ſuch a peace; ſuch a government, wherein Ulyſſes and his 
companions had nothing to do but quietly to ſuffer themſelves to be 
devoured. Are the people. to be blamed if they have thegenſe of rational 
creatures, and can think of things no otherwiſe than as they find and feel 
them ? And is it not rather their fault who put things in ſuch a poſture, 
that they would not have them thought as they are? But whether the 


- miſchief hath oftner begun i in the people's wantonneſs or in the rulers 


inſolence, I leave to impartial hiſtory to determine“. 
WE | From 


* Undoubtedly the point which Mr. Burke, in his ſucceſſive publications, has with moſt 
plauſibility and force conteſted, 1s that which relates to the ſubmiſſion due from the mino- 
rity to the will of the majority of the members of a civil community. Unleſs a nation be 
clf-governed, neither civil nor political liberty can, in a clear or proper ſenſe, be ſaid to ſubſiſt. 
And this ſeems to imply, that all the members of a community have an equal inherent 
right of ſuffrage, as to all queſtions which concern the body politic—and that the opinions 
of the majority ſhould invariably prevail. "Theoretically ſpeaking, this is indeed a juſt and 
noble principle, and exhibits tha moſt perfect model of civil ſociety : but then this principle 


is ſo ill adapted to the actual ſituation of things, and to the imperfection, not to ſay the cor- 


ruption and depravity, of human nature, that it can only be aſſented to, in practice, in a 
very qualified ſenſe, and with numerous and important modifications. Hence ariſe the 
capital difficulties which occur, in treating on the ſcience of government. It would be the 
higheſt extravagance to maintain, that the majority have a right to diſpenſe with the eter- 


to 
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From the date of the fatal publication of Mr. Burke, who ſeemed #00 K 


ambitious to ſignaliae himſelf by ſetting not merely a palace or a temple, 
but the world itſelf on fire, the nation was divided into two violent 
and openly hoſtile parties. The Tory faction, which had hitherto 
ſcarcely dared to whiſper their diſlike—now, under the ſanction of Mr. 
Burke's authority, became bold and clamorous in their vociferations. 
And the principles advanced by Mr. Burke, ever grateful to the ears of 
_ princes,” at once obliterated all paſt offences, and placed him in the 
ſoremoſt rank of favorites and courtiers. | 


- 
- 


This extraordinary production gave riſe to numberleſs replies, of 
which by far the moſt memorable was that written by Thomas Paine, 
the author of the famous pamphlet ſtyled Common Sexse, which by 
its almoſt magical effect on the minds of the people of America, at a 
moſt important criſis, payed the way for the declaration of independency. 
His preſent work, Rionrs or Max, was written with no leſs power of 
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The perni- 


cious and fatal 
conſequences 


of the Reflec< 


tions. 


Reflections 
anſwered by 


Thomas Paine. 


to ſubmit to the tyranny of the many. It would be alſo equally abſurd to afirm, that all 


the members of a community, in every poſſible ſtate of ſociety, are qualified to exerciſe the 
right of ſuffrage. Government is founded on the baſis of utility, and its powers muſt be 
limited by, and made commenſurate with, its purpoſes. If the minority are in actual poſ- 
ſeſſion of the conſtituted authorities of government, and if they have good ground to belicve 
that they cannot be ſafely transferred to the majority, they are perfectly juſtified in with- 
holding them—ſtilll conſidering themſelves as fiduciary truſtees, who have no right to re- 
tain the monopoly whenever it becomes ſafe to ſurrender it. But who, it may be alked, 
is to be the judge when the minority may exerciſe excluſive power, or when, ſuppoſing: 
their excluſion from power, they may juſtly refuſe ſubmiſſion to the will of the majority? 
To this, no other anſwer can be given, than that the minority themſelves, and each indi- 
vidual included in it, muſt, in all the viciſſitudes of fituation, act according to the dictates 
of their own underſtandings. In fuch caſes it is in vain to fearch for any preciſe rule of 
judgment or of action. He who oppoſes the will of the majority of a community, doubt- 
leſs takes upon him to do that which very weighty-and important reaſons only can juſtify. 
He incurs at the ſame time a great riſque, and a great reſponſibility. But to deny the 
right, in an abſtra& or modified ſenſe, becauſe it js liable to abuſe, would be prepoſterous, 
and muſt tend to confound. all moral and political diſt inctions and limitations. Upon this 
principle the Huguenots of France would be criminal in having recourſe to arms, after the 
maſſacre of St. Bartholomew; and the Moriſcoes of * would merit puniſhment by 


reſiſting the horrible edict of expulſion. | | | x 
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intellect and force of language, and made a correſpondent; perhaps an 
indelible, impreſſion upon the public mind. Not content with pointing 
out and expoſing with the moſt ſarcaſtic ſeverity the abfurdities and 
miſrepreſentations of Mr. Burke - not content with painting in juſt and 
ſtriking colors the abuſes and corruptions of the exiſting government, 
he with daring and unhallowed hand attacked the principles of the Con- 
ſtitution itſelf—deſcribing it in terms the moſt indecent as radically 
vicious and tyrannical ; and reprobating the introduction of ariſtocracy 
or monarchy, under whatever modifications, into any form of government, 
as a flagrant uſurpation and invaſion of the unalienable rights of man. 
« When we ſurvey,“ ſays this temerarious writer, © the wretched con- 
dition of man under the monarchical and hereditary ſyſtems of govern- 
ment, dragged from his home -by one power, or driven by another, and 
impoveriſhed by taxes more than by enemies, it becomes evident that 
thoſe ſj ſtems are bad, and that a GENERAL REVOLUTION in the prin- 
ciple and conſtruction of governments is neceſlary,” 

This pamphlet unfortunately appearing at a time when a large pro- 
portion of the community, and thoſe the moſt zealouſly attached to liberty, 
were from cauſes already ſpecified in a ſtate of great irritation and dil- 
content; and the book, notwithſtanding its abſurd and miſchievous po- 
ſitical poſitions, being written in a ſtyle and manner which “ came 
home to men's buſineſs and boſoms,” innumerable converts were made 
to its general ſyſtem, and infinite pains were taken to circulate it amongſt 
the body of the people *. Political aſſociations were alſo inſtituted in 

| every 

A few detached quotations from this famous publication may ſerve as ſpecimens, to 


gratify curioſity, of the wonder-working power with which it cannot be denied to have been 
written.“ The countries of the Old World have been long haraſſed by the quarrels and in- 


trigues of their Governments, Age after age has rolled away for no- other purpoſe than to 


behold their wretchedneſs. Invention is continually exerciſed to furniſh new pretences for 
revenue and taxation, It watches proſperity as its prey. All monarchical governments are 
military. War is their trade, and plunder their object - wearied with human butchery, they 
fit down to. reſt, and call it peace.—If we would delineate human nature with a baſeneſs of 


heart and hypocriſy of countenance that refle&ign would ſhudder at, and humanity diſown, 
# | it 


— 


— 
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every part of the kingdom, profefling to have in view the reform of. BOOK 


the Conſtitution, but which with too much reaſon were ſuſpected really, ria 


to aim at its ſubverſion. Such were the lamentable conſequences re- 1799. 
faulting from the raſhneſs and folly of Mr. Bu rke—whoſe boaſted panacea 
operated upon the body-politic as a moſt deadly poiſon ; and which 

ſerved to prove that learning, parts, and cloquence may ſubſiſt in the 

higheſt perfection, PRO TO Ae k wen a ſingle PET of 


Woo *. 
1 1855 | The 


it is Kings, Courts, and Cabinets, that al ſit 7 the portrait War is the pharo table of 
Governments, and Nations the dupes of the game. Government on the old ſyſtem is an aſ- 
ſumption of power for the aggrandizement of itſelf—on the new, a delegation of power for 
the common benefit of ſociety. Monarehy is the mafter-fraud which ſhelters all others, By 
admitting a participation of the ſpoil, it makes itſelf friends; and when it ceaſes to do this, 
it will ceaſe to be the idol of eourtiers. There is a morning of reaton riſiug upon man on the 
ſubject of government, that has not appeared before. The trade of Courts is beginning to 
be underſtood; and the affectation of myſtery, with all the artificial ſorcery by which they 
impoſed upon mankind, is on the decline. It has received its death- wound; and though it 
may linger, it will expire. No queſtion, has arifen within the records of hiſtory that preſſes 

with the importance of the preſent. It is not whether this or that party ſhall be in or out, 
or Whig or Tory, or High or Low Church ſhall prevail ; but whether man ſhall inherit his 
rights, and univerſal civilization ſhall, take place, When it ſhall be ſaid in any country in 
the world, My poor are happy, neither ignorance nor diſtreſs is to be found amongſt 
them my gaols are empty of priſoners, my ſtreets of beggars—the aged are not in want, 
the taxes are not oppreſſive - the rational world is my friend, becauſe I am the friend of its 
happineſs when theſe things can be ſaid, then may that country boaſt its Conſtitution and 
Government.” — That the ſtupendous effect produced by the © Rights of Man““ was en- 
tirely owing to that ſtate of- irritation. and reſentment which the wretched policy of the Ad- 
miniſtration had recently excited, is apparent from the conſideration that the ſame anti-mon- 
archical principles were fourtcen or fifteen years before inculcated with equal force and viru- 
lence in the pamphlet ſtyled Common Senſe, without making in this country any viſible 
impreſſion ; while in America, where the public mind was in a proper ſtate to receive theſe 
doctrines, it operated as a ſort of intelleQual gunpowder, Da an inftantaneous exploſion 
which laid the whole fabric of Monarchy i in ruins. 5 
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* On Mr. Burke's firſt appearance at Court after the promulgation of this celebrated 
pamphlet, the King, amongſt other high and flattering compliments, as it is ſaid, declared to : 
him, © that every gentleman in Europe was obliged to him for his publication.” But, ad- 


mitting this obligation to be as real as it is problematic, it muſt be remembered that the pri- 
vileged 
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The new Parliament aſſembled on the 25th of November. In bis 
opening ſpeech the King ſignified © his ſatisfaction that the thiferences 
with Spain were brought to an amicable termination. He obſerved, 
that ſince the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament a foundation had been laid ſor a 


pacification between Auſtria and the Porte that a ſeparate peace had 


actually taken place between Ruſſia and Sweden; but that the war 
between Ruſſia and the Porte ſtill continued. The principles on which 
I have hitherto acted,” ſaid the Monarch, © will make me always de- 
ſirous of employing the weight and influence of this country in contri- 
buting to the reſtoration of general 1 

The terms of the Convention with Spain were approved and ratified 
in both Houſes by great majorities - but not unanimouſly, For the 
papers and documents relative to the negotiation being partially with- 
held, Mr. Grey moved an adjournment, declaring © that without them 
it was impoſſible to know whether the late diſputes were owing to the 
reſtleſs ambition and unjuſt claims of Spain, or to the raſhneſs, pre- 


ſumption and ignorance. of his Majeſty's Miniſters.” In the Upper 


Houſe, the Marquis of Lanſdowne expreſſed his © determination not 
to join in a vote of approbation of the conduct. of Miniſters, who had 
permitted a ſet of-unknown adventurers to fit out ſhips with fine names, 
and under Portugueſe colors and papers to break through a ſyſtem re- 


vileged claſs of gentlemen conſtitute a very ſmall proportion of every civil community: and 
the grand queſtion ſtill remains, What cauſe have the great maſs of the people, or the 
«* ſwiniſh multitude? (as Mr. Burke chuſes to ſtyle them), for gratitude to the man whoſe 
proud and unfeeling heart would render intolerable that © inferiority which (to uſe his own 
language) degrades and viliſies their condition ? P—As to the merit of this famous pamphlet, 
conſidered merely in the light of a literary compoſition ;. notwithitanding the wit, eloquence, 
and ſplendid imagery which diſtinguiſh many paſſages of the work, it mult, upon an impar- 
tial review, be neee as a tedious and perplexed declamation. He © labors, till he 
clouds himſelf all o'er.” Through high-ſounding and pompous periods we ſearch, and 
ſearch in vain, for ſenſe; the whole betrays an egregious deficiency of taſte and 1 
There is nothing of Attic chaſteneſs and ſimplicity ; all is “ bedecked, ornate, and gay — 
exhibiting an example of that falſe and florid rhetoric which Quintilian, and the other 
great critics of antiquity, held in 368 and profound « comet, | 
| garding 
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garding Spaniſh America, which had been n by the policy of 'B O0OK 
Europe for more than 200 years.” . 
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70 defray the expence of the armament, Mr, Pitt, with the laudable Anewpt of 


reſolution to ſuffer no permanent increaſe of debt, propoſed various tem- 
porary taxes, which would diſcharge the incumbrance in four years— 
with the aſſiſtance of five hundred thouſand pounds, which he had it in 
contemplation to take from the unclaimed dividends lying in the Bank 
of England, the amount of which he eſtimated at ſix hundred and fixty 
thouſand pounds. This latter propoſition excited a juſt alarm in all 


ſeize the un- 
claimed diyi- 
dends at the 


Bank. 


the great chartered companies, and in the commercial and mercantile 


world in general. It was ſtrongly and ably oppoſed in the Houſe by 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Thornton a Bank Director, and Mr. Samuel Whitbread, 
recently returned as Member for the borough of Bedford—a young 
man of great perſonal and mental accompliſhments, of a diſpoſition 
open, noble, and ingenuons; and whoſe atdor of mind, bordefing on 
the enthuſiaſm of public virtue, was happpily regulated by an excellent 
underſtanding and correct judgment. It was urged, © that, agreeably 


to the original contract between the Government and the public creditors, 


the Directors of the Bank are conſtituted truſtees for the public creditor. 


When the money is once paid into the Bank, it ceaſes to be public 


money, and is inſtantly converted into private property ; which muſt 
there remain a facred depoſit till it is claimed by the private individuals 
to whom it appertains. And even in caſe of the expiration of the charter 
of the Bank of England, the Directors ſtill remain a corporation by law, 
for the expreſs purpoſe of executing their delegated truſt. What miſ- 
chief may not reſult from the admiſſion of a power in Government, ar- 
bitrarily to depart from the conditions of the contract actually made 
with the public? Under the very term unclaimed dividends, is indeetl 
veiled a groſs fallacy. Excluſive of the dividends of the laſt three years, 
which are not properly unclaimed but merely wnrecerved dividends, the 
balance amounts ſearcely to a fifth pari of the ſum which the Miniſter 
propoſes: to ſeize. If the recent and fluctuating balances of the Bank 
are thus liable to ſeizure, the Minifter may one day order the money to be 


"our into the Bank, and the next he * without any violation of public 
faith 
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"faith command it to be repaid into the Exchequer.” But in ſact this is 


no other than a meaſure of injuſtice and violence, calculated to compel 
the Bank to relinquiſh their truſt when the original and expreſs pur- 


poſes of it are evidently unaccompliſhed.” Aſter much heſitation and 


conteſt, the Miniſter conſented, by way of compromiſe, to accept of a 
loan of five hundred thouſand pounds from the Bank, without intereſt, 
ſo long as a floating balance to that amount ſhould remain in the hands 


On the 17th of December, Mr. Burke moved. cc that the Houſe do 


reſolve itſelf into a Committee, to take into conſideration the ſtate of the 
Impeachment of Warren Haſtings, Eſq.” - This being done, he made a 


ſecond motion, © That an Impeachment by this Houſe, in the name of the 
Commons of Great Britain, againſt Warren Haſtings, Eſq. for high crimes 
and miſdemeanors, is ſtill pending.” From this propoſition, the entire corps 
of lawyers in the Houſe, with ſcarcely an exception, declared their total 
diflent : and Mr. Erſkine, whoſe talents at the Bar were of the higheſt 
rank, and who had in the general tenor of his practice diſtinguiſhed him- 


ſelf by his zealous attachment to the principles of the Conſtitution, in an 


elaborate ſpeech endeavored to ſhew that in conſequence of the diſſolution 
of Parliament the Impeachment had abated; and on this ground he 
was ſupported by Mr. Hardinge, Mr. Mitford, and Sir John Scott. 


Upon this great queſtion, in the deciſion of which the honor, the dig- 


nity, and the authority of the Houſe were fo deeply involved, the Speaker 


with, great propriety roſe to deliver his opinion. If the maxim laid 
down by the Lawyers were admitted as juſt, the conſequence was obvious. 
The Impeachment of a profligate or corrupt Miniſter might, by the in- 
ſidious intervention of the Prerogative, at any time be rendered nugatory 
and abortive. In the view of the: Conſiitution, and even by the forms of 


Parliament; the Impeachment is preferred not by the Houſe of Commons 


merely, but by all the Commons of England ; and the Houfe can be 
conſidered in relation to the proſecution as no more than the agents 
and attorneys of the people at large. A ſecond. Houſe of Commons 
therefore, though certainly poſſeſſing a diſeretionary power of dropping 
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the proſecution, if upon due confideration they are of opinion that it BOOK 


does not reſt upon a juſt foundation, are as certainly at full liberty to \ 


” 3 


proceed in it, if in their judgment conducive to the ſafety or the intereſts 
of the State. In an Impeachment of the nature of the preſent, it would 
ſcarcely be 1magined that twenty-two complex articles could by any mode 
of inveſtigation be decided upon in a ſingle ſeſſion. If then, agreeably to 
the genius of the antient Conſtitution, Parliaments themſelves were to be 
made annual, the labor would be truly Syſiphean; as ſuch a trial never 
could arrive at a legal termination. Such were the plain dictates of 
common ſenſe ; but in reſorting to rules of law, and precedents of Par- 
liament, doubts and difficulties preſented themſelves. Upon thoſe re- 
mote and obſcure precedents which occurred previous to the civil wars 
of the laſt, century little ſtreſs was laid: but during the reign of King 
Charles II. the queſtion had come repeatedly under the formal and re- 
gular diſcuſſion of both Houſes. Theſe precedents, and ſuch as had 
ſince occurred, the Speaker had accurately examined; and in his report 
of them upon this ' occaſion commented upon with great judgment and 
ability. In the famous caſe of Lord Danby (A. D. 1679), the Parlia- 
ment was unqueſtionably diffolved, for the purpoſe of ſcreening the 
Miniſter from the effects of the Impeachment then actually pending 
againſt him. But the next Parliament underſtood their privileges too 
well to make the ſlighteſt conceſſion on this important conſtitutional 
point. And in compliance with the claims of the Commons, the Houſe | 
of Peers, March 19th, 1678-9, xEs0LvVED, *© that the diſſolution of the 
laſt Parliament doth not alter the ſtate of the Impeachments (viz. that of 
the Earl of Danby, and the Lords accuſed as parties in the Popiſh 
Plot) brought up by the Commons in that Parliament. In conformity 
to this decifion, the trial of the Earl of Danby was continued in no 
leſs than four ſucceſſive Parliaments, till in February 1683-4, no Par- 
ſiament being then fitting, or likely to fit, his Lordſhip was bailed by 
authority of the Court of King's Bench. On the 19th of May 1685, the 
firſt and only Parliament of King James II. was convened ; and the queſ- 
tion coming immediately before them, reſpecting the validity of the pro- 
ceedings on the late Impeachment, it was almoſt unanimouſly determined, 
Vor. III. 25 | that 
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that the reſolution of March 1679 * be reverſed and annulled ; and Lord 
Danby and the other Lords were diſcharged from their recognizances. 
But it being evidently the province of the Peers in their judicial ca- 


pacity jus dicere and not jus dare, the reverſal of the declaratory reſolu- 


tion of 1679 was regarded by the Commons as of no weight or authority 
whatever. In the ſecond Parliament convened after the Revolution, an 
order was made by the Lords, April 1690, to take into conſideration, 
whether Impeachments continue from Parliament to Parliament ; but the 
Houſe adjourned the decifion of this queſtion from time to time till the Par- 
liament was prorogued. And on their next meeting, October 1690, the Earts 
of Peterborough and Saliſbury, impeached by the preceding Parliament, 
were diſcharged from their bail; but whether in virtue of the act of free 
and general pardon that had recently paſſed, or of the reſolution of May 
1635, is not expreſſed. In 1695, the Earl of Danby, nom Duke of 
Leeds, was a ſecond time impeached, on grourids totally diſtin from the 
former: and this Impeachment, notwithſtanding the reverſal of 16835, 
continued pending under ſeveral ſucceſſive Parliaments, though for the 


moſt part in an almoſt dormant ſtate, for no leſs than fix years; till on 


the 24th of June 1701, the Houſe of Lords reſolved, that articles 
having been exhibited againſt the Duke of Leeds, to which he had an- 
ſwered, and the Commons not proſecuting, the Impeachment and articles 
ſhould be diſmiſſed.” On the iſt of April 1701, the Earls of Portland 
and Orford and the Lords Somers and Halifax were impeached: but 
the Commons refuſing to exhibit articles againſt them in the . mode 
preſcribed by the Peers, theſe Impeachments were on the laſt day of the 
ſeſſion diſmiſſed. The next Parliament, which met December 1701, it is 


* In the conference between the two Houſes, which preceded and gave riſe to this famous 
reſolution, Serjeant Maynard, one of the Managers of the Impeachment, ſaid, © That which 
is moſt inſiſted upon is, that the charge now made againſt this Lord was prefented in another 
Parliament. It is true. But under favor, what is once upon record in Parliament may 
at any time afterwards be proceeded upon. I conceive it hath. been done. However, in a 
caſe of this nature— if there were not, I hope you would MAKE A-PRECEDeEnT.” In the 
caſe of Lord Stafford, who urged in arreſt of judgment that his Impeachment was pending 
in three different Parliaments, the Houſe refuſed, as a point already determined, to hear the 


arguments of counſel upon it. * 
true, 


true, took no ſteps whatever to revive the Impeachments; not that 
they admitted the principle of abatement by diſſolution, but that, being 
of -a'political complexion totally different from the preceding Parliament, 
they; with a great majority of the people of England, confidered the public 
conduct of theſe great Wie Lon ps not only as innocent, but in the 
higheſt degree meritorious. In July 1713, the Earl of Oxford was im- 
peached. In June 1716, the Parliament was prorogued; and on their 
ſubſequent meeting, February 1717, the Earl petitioning that his im- 
priſonment might not be indefinite, a Committee was appointed by the 


Houſe to ſearch for and report ſuch precedents as relate to the continuance 


of Impeachments from ſeſſion to ſeſſion, and from Parliament to Partia- 
ment; which report being read, it was moved to reſolve, That the 
Impeachment of the Commons againſt the Earl of Oxſord is determined 
by the intervening prorogation. This was negatived on the diviſion by 
87 to 45 Lords. But a proteſt enſued ſigned by ten Lords, in which the 
general propoſition is aſſumed, that a diſſolution would determine the 
Impeachment ; and their Lordſhips affirm, that there is no eſſential 
difference in law between a prorogation and diſſolution. If fo, the in- 
ference ſurely is, that the 87 Lords would have decided ſimilarly in the 
caſe of diflolution. It deſerves ſpecific notice, that Lord Chief Juſtice 
Holt, that great authority on all points of conſtitutional law, in the 
caſe. of Peters and Benning, 13th William III. publicly delivered it as 
his opinion, notwithſtanding the exiſting reſolution of 1685, that Im- 
peachments begun in one Parliament might be proſecuted in another. 
And this appears to have been at all times the prevailing opinion of the 
Wurss. Upon a general review of theſe facts and precedents, the Speaker 
gave it as his deliberate. and decided judgment, that the Impeachment 
was ſtill legally pending; and that the reſolution of 1685, paſſed, as there 
was reaſon to believe, by the corrupt influence of the Court, and in de- 
fiance of a ſolemn prior deciſion of both Houſes, and which in no inſtance 
fince the Revolution had been formally and avowedly acted upon, was 
wholly invalid and nugatory.” . | 


| Ia this opinion Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and the moſt eminent parliament- 
: TIES | ary 
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2 authorities on both ſides concurred. .. The motion of Mr. Erſkine 
ſor a earch into precedents was negatived by a majority of 143 to 30 
voices; and the original motion of Mr. Burke triumphantly carried 
without a diviſion. After à ſhort interval, Mr. Burke made a* third 
motion, © that the Managers be inſtructed to proceed to no other parts 
of the Impeachment, excepting ſuch as relate to contracts, nen and 
allowances ;” which was e n trivial nn It . 


By the ee of the 2 = af rg 1790; the Lords fund „ 
ſelves reduced to a dilemma not very pleaſant. On a meſſage from the 
Commons, that they were ready to proceed in their evidence, a Com- 


mittee was appointed by their Lordſhips to ſearch into precedents, which 


occaſioned a ſuſpenſion of the buſineſs till nearly the concluſion of the 
ſeiſion. At length the Report being made, Lord Portcheſter moved, 
May 16, © that their Lordſhips now proceed in the trial.“ This was op- 
poſed by the Lord Chancellor, who recommended the appointment of a 
ſecond Committee to ſearch for more precedents, and defended: by Lord 
Loughborough, now the oracle of Whiggiſm in the Houſe, in a very 
able ſpeech, in the courſe of which he warned their Lordſhips * not to 
act uncautiouſly with regard to the popular part of the Conſtitution. + Let 
them not deny that the people were any thing, left they compelled them 
to think they were every thing. In commenting upon the precedents 


before the Houſe, he pointed out the fallacies of Sir GxoRGR JerrRIES 


and other Couxr SycorhAN Ts, and reſted his argument on the autho- 
rity of the great Conſtitutional Lawyers Hale, Holt, and Foſter. His 
Lordſhip ſaid, he had it in charge from the Lord Preſident, Lord Cam- 
den, who was prevented from perſonal attendance, to ſtate that Noble- 
man's opinion as perſectly co-incident with his own : and the Lord Pre- 
fident had left with him an opinion of the famous Selden, that the new 
Parliament, convened in conſequence of the Duke of Buckingham's Im- 
peachment 1628, were authorized to have called upon their Lordſhips for 
judgment againſt the Duke.” The abatement of the Impeachment was 
on the other hand maintained by Lord Kenyon, Lord Abingdon, &C. 
but on the diviſion, the motion of Lord, Portcheſter was carried by à great 
and 


41 


* 
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and deciſive / majority. And their Lordſhips, with the Reſolution of BOO K 
1683 ſtill ſtanding. in thej Journals, acquainted the Houſe of Com- XVIII. 
mons by meſſage, that -thEy were now ready to proceed in the trial. * 
But very little ——— Was — in it Ne 0 1 1 inder of the 


ſeſſion. 13 . 13 # # . , I 1 


* * 
£> 


. after the receſs of Parliament (February 21, 1791), Mr. Mit- 179r. 
ford,,-a lawyer of eminence in the Houſe, moved, with the previous ray 
ſanction and approbation of Government, for a bill to relieve the Engliſh Fd. 
Catholics from the legal penalties ſtill exiſting and in force againſt them. 

The propoſed Act of Toleration was however confined to ſuch of the 

Catholics. as ſhould ſubſcribe a certain declaration or proteſt againſt the 

aſſumed, authority of the Pope, &c. drawn up in terms to which it could 


ſcarcely be n that the ee of Catholics could conſcientiouſly 
aſſent. | 413 STEW 20 | 


Mr, * roſe to object to the bill, not for wht it did, but for what 
it did not, contain. He entreated that the bill might be made general. 
Let the Statute Book, ſaid this great ſtateſman and advocate of 
toleration, be reviſed, and ſirike out all thoſe laws which attach 
penalties to mere opinions.“ And Mr. Burke joined in reprobating 
the abſurdity and iniquity of thoſe ſtatutes which condemn every man 
who worſhips God in his own way, as guilty of treaſon againſt the State. 
Mr. Pitt commended theſe ſentiments, but thought it not prudent to ac 
upon them; and the bill paſſed in its preſent. form: in conſequence of 
which a moſt invidious and miſchievous line of diſtinction was drawn 
between the proteſting and non-proteſting Catholics, neither of whom 
were. chargeable with, or e the . tincture of diſloyalty 
to the Mute: L204 Hl | . | 


| = the cb of the ſeſſion, Mr. Fox, ever active in the cauſe of liberty, Mr. Fox's mo- 
tion for a bill 


moved for a bill to aſcertain the rights of Juries in the matter of libel. to aſcertain the 
rights of 


With reſpect to the pretended diſtinction between law and fact, Mr. Fox fuse, 


obſerved, © that when a man was accuſed of murder, a crime conſiſting 
of 
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for the Aboli- 
tion of the 


Slave Trade. 


were the only exception, thè ſingle anomaly. 
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of, law, and fact, the Jury every day found a verdidt of guilty: W this 
was alſo the caſe in felony and every othet giminal indictment. Libels 
"He contended, that if the 
Jury had no juriſdiction over libels, the Counſel who addreſſed them on 
either fide as to the criminality of the publication were guilty of à groſs 
and inſolent ſarcaſm. Mr. Fox put this matter in a remarkably ſtrong 
point of view, by adverting to the law of treaſon. It was admitted on 
all hands, that a writing might be an overt act of treaſon. In this caſe, 
if the Court of King's Bench were to ſay to the Jury, ? Conſider only 
whether the criminal publiſhed the paper do not conſider the nature of 
it do not conſider whether it correſpond to the definition of treaſon or 
not would Engliſhmen endure that death ſhould be inflicted without a 
Jury having had. an opportunity of delivering their ſentiments, whether 
the individual was or was not guilty of the crime with which he was 
charged? Mr. Fox wiſhed to know, whether the modern doctrine of 
libels did or did not extend to high treaſon ?” On its tranſmiſſion to the 
Houſe of Lords, the bill was oppoſed on the ſecond reading by the 
Lord Chancellor, on pretence of its being too late in the ſeſſion to 
diſcuſs a meaſure of ſuch importance. The principle of the bill was 
moſt ably defended by the Law Lords Camden and Loughborough, 
with whom Lord Grenville concurred; but the bill was un 
poned. 


The evidence on the Slave Trade being at length cloſed; Mr. Wilber⸗ 
foree, on the 18th of April 1791, brought forward his long expected mo- 
tion of Abolition, which he introduced with a copious and maſterly dif- 
play of the arguments in favor of that meaſure. The crimes and villanies 
to which this horrid traffic had given rife, were detailed with a minute- 
neſs which placed not merely the perſons actually concerned, but human 
nature itſelf, in a light the moſt degrading and deteſtable. And the 
mover remarked with all the eloquence of feeling and of truth, that the 


- hiftory of this commerce was written in characters of blood. Let us,” 


ſaid he, “turn our eyes for relief from this diſgraceful ſcene to ſome 
ordinary wickedneſs. No ſuch relief, however, was as yet to be obtained 
| 1 from 
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from is" juſtice and humanity of the Houſe ; for, on concluding his BOOK 
ſpeech with moving * for a bill to prevent the farther importation of RE 


African Negroes into Fon Britiſh par it was negatived by a majority 1791. 
of +; ee voices. 


| $4.4 - 


Had the ſame motion beet made two years before, while the feelings 
of the Houſe were freſhly awakened, there can ſcarcely exift a doubt but 
that if muſt have ſucceeded. Such is the importance of ſeizing the for- 
tunate and favorable moment of action! To qualify this refuſal, a bill 
was introduced and paſſed, for chartering a Company for the purpoſe 
of cultivating Weſt Indian and other tropical products at Sierra Leona 
on the coaſt of Africa, by the uſe of free negrocs; an experiment 
which is likely to be r at no diftant e of very Jo won 


ws. 


+4 


| hi had been long a ſubject of complaint, that the great and extenſive Bill for efa- 
province of Canada continued under a government in the higheſt degree * 
arbitrary and deſpotic. This government was indeed acknowledged 1 
be merely temporary; but excuſes were not wanting to prolong the 
duration of it. At length Mr. Pitt, in purſuance of an intimation'in the 
Royal Speech, moved for leave to bring in a bill to repeal certain parts of 
the Act reſpecting the government of Canada paſſed in the r4th year of 
his Majeſty's reign; and to enact farther proviſions for the better govern- 
ment thereof. By the propoſed bill, the province was divided into two 
and governments, by the appellations of Upper and Lower Canada. 
Councils nominated by the Sovereign, and Houſes of Aſſembly choſen 
by the People, were eftabliſhed in each. The Habeas Corpus Act was 
afſerted as a fundamental law of their Conftitution : and by a very im- 
portant and admirable clauſe the Britiſh Parliament were reſtrained from 
impoſing any taxes whatever, but ſuch as might be neceſſary for the regu- 
lation of trade and commerce; and to guard againſt the abuſe of this 
power, the produce of ſuch taxes was to be at the diſpoſal of the reſpective 
Provincial Legiſlatures. Upon the whole, this bill contained a noble 
charter of liberty, and did honor to the Miniſter who propoſed, and to 
* | | the . 
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the Aſſembly which adopted it. The clauſes in the bill which militated 
againſt the general principle of it, were oppoſed by Mr, Fox with extra- 
ordinary animation and ability. The great object of all popular aſſem- 
blies,“ Mr. Fox ſaid, “ was, that the people ſhould be fully and fairly 
repreſented ; but when the aſſembly of one province was to conſiſt of 
only ſixteen, and the other of thirty. perſons, they deluded the people by 
a mockery of repreſentation. They ſeemed to give them a free Conſtitu- 
tion, when in fact they withheld it. And he hoped it would never be 
ſaid, that the Conſtitution of Canada was modelled after that of England. 
That theſe repreſentatives ſhould be elected for the term of ſeven, years, 
he reprobated as equally inconſiſtent with freedom. Even in England, 
where the frequent return of elections was attended with ſo much real in- 
couvenience, the propriety of the Septennial Bill was juſtly a ſubje& of 
doubt; but in a country ſo differently circumſtanced as Canada, there 
could be no plauſible objection to annual or at moſt triennial elections. 
Another ſtrong ground of objection with Mr. Fox was, that the Legiſla- 
tive Councils were unlimited as to numbers by any other reſtriction than 
the pleaſure of the King; to whom a power was alſo reſerved of annexing 
to certain honorary and titular diſtinctions an hereditary right of ſitting 
in Council. As to hereditary honors, or hereditary powers, to ſay they 
were good or not, as a general propoſition, was difficult but he ſaw no- 
thing ſo good in them as to warrant their introduction into a country 
where they were not known. He did not think it . wiſe to deſtroy them 
where they exiſted ; but to create them where they did not exiſt, he con- 
ſidered as exceedingly unwiſe. He could not account for it, unleſs it was 
that, Canada having been formerly a French colony, there. might be an 
opportunity of reviving thoſe titles of honor, the extinction of which 
ſome gentlemen ſo much deplored, and to revive in the Weſt that ſpirit 
of buoy which bad fallen into ſo much diſgrace in a neighboring 


country.” 


These incidental expreſſions awakened the te of Mr. Burke, 
who on the recommitment of the bill, May 6, roſe, as he ſaid, to ſpeak 


to its general principle, He enlarged ppon © the importance of the at 
which 


21 BL i 8 EOR G „„ OT 2158 
of Welw kd about to perorm. The firſt confideratbWw vs bs 


Sete of the Houſe to ſuch an act. A body of rights commonly 
called the Rights of Mam had been lately imported from a neighboring 
kingdom. The principle of this new code wus, that all men were by na- 
ture free, and equal in reſpect of their rights. If this code therefore were 
. admitted, the power of the Houſe could extend no farther than to call 
together the inhabitants of Canada to chooſe a Conſtitution for themſelves. 
The practical effects of this ſyſtem might be ſeen in St. Domingo and the 
other French Iſlands. They were flouriſhing and happy till they heard 
of the Rights of Man. As ſoon as this ſyſtem arrived among them, 


Pandora's box, replete with every mortal evil, ſeemed to fly open, hell 


Itſelf to yawn, and every demon of miſchief to overſpread the face of the 
country.” Mr. Burke continuing to launch out into the moſt violent 
inyectives againſt the Conſtitution and Government of France, he was 
2 and loudly called to order, and at length eompelled to fit 


former ſentiments relative to the French Revolution; and repeated © that 


he thought it upon the whole one of the moſt glorious events in the hiſtory - 


of mankind; In this aſſertion however he ſpoke of the Revolution, not of 
the Confltation, which ſtill remairied to be improved by experience and 
accommodated to circumſtatices. The Rights of Man, which his Right 
Honorable Friend had ridiculed as viſionary, were the baſis of the Britiſh 
Conſtitution, * Our Statute Book recognized * the original inherent rights 
of the people as men, which no preſeription could ſuperſede, no accident 
remove or obliterate.” Theſe had once been the principles of his Right 
H6yorable Friend, from whom be had learned them. His Right Ho- 
norable' Friend had faid with equal energy and emphaſis, that he knew 
not how to tritv'a bil” of indictment againft a whole people,” Having 
been taught by him that no revolt of a nation was cauſed without provoZ 
cation, he could not help rejoicing at the ſucceſs of a Revolution reſting 
upon the ſume baſis with our ow 3 imm mutable: and ? intalicnabls Rights 


of Man? (35 W214 17 1 A 11 N I 71 int a 
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i Fox, when the tumult dach ET; with frmbefs defended his 
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Mr. Burke roſe again, and in vehement terms inſiſted © that he was 
perfectly in order; and that the diſcufſion of the Quebec Bill was a 
proper opportunity to put the country on its guard againſt thoſe dan- 
gerous doctrines which prevailed in France, and which had ſound fo 
many adyocates here. He obſerved, that he had differed on many occa- 


ſions from Mr. Fox, but there had been no loſs of friendſhip between 


them. But there was nn in the Accunxszp French Conſtitution 
that en n thing“ | . 


Mr. Fox on ets this interrupted: him, ſaying, ce there was no 
loſs of friendſhip.” Mr. Burke replied, © TRERER was—he knew the 
price of * conduct; * done his Pg and their eee WAs at 


an END.“ 


Mr. Fox, on whom the attention of the Houſe was now eagerly fixed, | 


_ roſe to reply, but his feelings were too powerful for utterance. All the 


ideas ſo long cheriſhed, of gratitude, eſteem and affection, ruſhed upon 
his ſuſceptible and generous mind; and involuntary tears were obſerved 
to ſteal down his cheek. A profound and expreflive filence pervaded the 


Houſe. At length Mr. Fox, recovering himſelf, ſaid, © that however 
events might have altered the mind of his Right Honorable Friend, for 


ſuch he muſt ſtill call him, he could not ſo eaſily conſent to relinquiſh 
and diſſolve that intimate connection which had for twenty-five years 
tubſiſted between them. He hoped that Mr, Burke would think on paſt 
times; and, whatever expreſſions of his had cauſed the n, that ol 


would at leaſt believe ſuch was not his intention.“ 


PP 
and unbending temper of Mr. Burke; and from this day a ſchiſm took 
place in the politics of the Oppoſition party, which has been productive 5 


of very important conſequences. 


Ass the moſt luminous introduction to the principal remaining tranſ- 
action of this ſeſſion of Parliament, it will be proper now to advert to the 
N ? actual 
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actual ſituation of affairs on the Continent. No ſooner had Leopold King BOOK 
of Hungary aſſumed the Auftrian ſceptre, than he reſolved on terminating XVIII. 
the war with Turkey; and under the powerful mediation of England and 1791. 
Pruſſia a convention was concluded Auguſt 1790, at Reichenbach, after 
a negotiation of ſome months, protracted in the unavailing hope of re- 
taining poſſeſſion of Belgrade, that important fortreſs, which, fifty years 
before, England had exerted her utmoſt influence to ſecure to the houſe 
of Auſtria, But now, ſwayed by Pruffian counſels, and eagerly ſolicitous 
to advance the intereſts of that upſtart and inſolent power, in contra- 
| diſtinction to thõſe of Auſtria, the antient and genuine ally of Britain, 
ſhe harſhly and peremptorily inſiſted on its reſtitution, in common with 
all the other Auſtrian conqueſts, to the Ottoman Porte. In return, the 
Auſtrian Netherlands were guarantied to the houſe of Auſtria, and the 
Poſſeſſion of the Imperial Crown eventually enfured to his Hungarian 
Majeſty. The Flemings refuſing, notwithſtanding their preſent ſtate of 
abandonment, to return to the Auftrian dominion, a great military force 
was ſent into the country in the autumn of 1790, under the command 
of Mareſchal Bender, which quickly effected their total reduction; and 
on the iſt of January, 1791, a ſolemn Te Deum was ſang at Bruſſels in 
celebration of that happy event. Sweden alſo, diſappointed in her views 
and projects of ambition, thought proper to ſign a ſeparate peace with 
Ruſſia, Auguſt 2790, on the baſis of the former treaties of Abo and 
Nyſtadt. - 


The Courts of London and Berlin, elated with the ſucceſs of their me- Atrming dil. 
diation at Reichenbach, now in bigh and arrogant language fignified to -— 
the Empreſs of Ruſſia their pleaſure that peace ſhould be reſtored between 
the Ottoman and Ruſſian Empires, on the terms of a general reſtitution 
of conqueſts. The Empreſs replied with equal haughtineſs, * that ſhe: 
would make peace and war with whom ſhe pleaſed, without the interven- 
tion of any foreign power.” Not however chooſing too far to provoke 
the reſentment of theſe formidable and felf-created arbitrators, ſhe ſecretly 
intimated her willingneſs to conclude a peace with Turkey, on the con- 
dition. of relaiging the country eaſtward ol the Neiſter, as a reaſonable, 
3Q2 indemnification 
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BOOK indemnification for the expences of the war, This was a waſte and 
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war, 


deſert tract of territory, valuable only for the ſecurity it afforded to her 
former acquiſitions, and for "including within its limits the ſtrong and 
important fortreſs of Qczakow. This being: peremptorily refuſed; the 
1 wow on * ee mne dotermiried to Ser = 


'On the -8th of March, 1791, Mr. Pitt delivered a tiene to the 
Houſe of Commons from his Majeſty, importing, = that the endeavors 
which he had-ufed in eonſunction with his allies to effect a pacification 
not having proved ſucceſsful, bis Majeſty judged it requiſite, | in order to 

add weight to his repreſentations, to make ſome farther augmentation of 
his naval force.” And this meffage being taken into confideration, Mr. 
Pitt enlarged. much on the neceſſity of attending to the prefervation of 
the balance of power in Europe. The influence of the Turkiſh Empire, 
he ſaid, was of great effect in the general ſcale. Its preſent fituation was 
ſach as to afford juſt cauſe of apprehenſion to other powers: and to 
PR uss 1A in particular it muſt be highly injurious, to ſuffer the Turkiſh 
Empire to be diminiſhed in foree and conſequenee. He therefore 
moved an Addrefs, aſſuring his Majeſty that his faithful Commons would 
make good ſuch expences as may be found neceſſary. This Addreſs 
was. oppoſed with the whole RAN and energy of the Oppoſition. 


Mr. Fox ſaid, © the Ri ght Honorable Mover of the Addreſs had 8 


himſelf in myſtery and importance, but explained nothing. When the 


balance of power was mentioned as a reaſon for arming, it ought to be 


ſhewn how it was endangered. We had no quarrel with the Empreſs of 


Ruſſia : we had no alliance with Turkey. But by the abſurd pride of in- 
terſering in the affairs of every Sovereign State, we involved ourſelves in 


continual expence, and were expoſed to the perpetual hazard of war. It 


was to ſecond the ambitious policy of Pruſſia, and not for any intereſts of 
our own, that we were now called upon to arm. The Czarina, it was well 
known, had offerred to give up all her conqueſts but a barren diſtrict, 


l d and worthleſs except for a 9 22 place contained in it, which 
place 
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lance of Europe depended upon the trivial circumſtance; whether Oo 


aakow ſhould in future belong to the Empire of Ruſſia or of Turkey ? 
That this was even with Miniſters themſelves a novel idea, was plain; for 
Oczakow had been taken in 1788, and in 1789 his Majeſty had aſſured 
the Parliament and the Nation, that the ſituation of affairs was ſuch, as 
promiſed us a continuance of peace.” —The queſtion was at Wenn car- 
bree * the een 10 35 voices. nt 4-4 


e eee * g 1 * 
79 be . of a war with Rut on 4 theksifrivolous und gare 
more diſſatisſaction to the public at large than any meaſure of Mr. Pitt's 
adminiſtration. | And on. the rath of April Mr. Grey moved, and ſup- 
ported with a very: extenfive diſplay of knowledge and political ability, u 
ſerios of reſulutions expreſſive of the impolicy and inexpediency of this 
meaſure, On the part of the Miniſtry the importance of Oczakow was 
magnified to a moſt ridiculous exceſs. It was ſtyled the key of Conſtan- 


tinople, whenee it led to the acquiſition of Alexandria and the Lower 


Egypt. be ſucceſs of the Miniſiry in former negotiations was oſtenta- 
tiouſly dwelt upon, and the confidence of the Houſe ae in nne 
ae 1 aud er e wine: ins, 
aro Mot aud 4 Ann bad. 2 2 
"= Sheridan with- farcaſiic ce alked the Miniſter, . & on 1 W 
9% this confidence was to reſt. Did he reegllect the different proſpect 


to which we had been directed to turn our eyes in this year? Did he re- 


collect that this was the promiſed millennium, that halcyon year in Which 
we had been flattered, inſtead of freſh burdens, with a reduction of ex- 


pence, and a clear ſurplus for the extinction of the public debt? The 


ſyſtem we had adopted in concert with Pruſſia was, he ſaid, a ſyſtem of am- 
bitian, of vain glory, and of intrigue, and it had faſtened upon us a concern 
above all others pernicious that af Engliſhinterſerence in German politics. 


As to the doctrine of confidence in Miniſters, he totally abjured it. The 


more conſtitutional doctrine was that of ſuſpicion and watchfulnefs. The 
Miniſter had indeed riſen wonderfully in his demands. He recollected 
the time when he had contented himſelf with aſking only for. a guarded 
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and rational confidence. ke then advanced to the pitch of a ſirm and 
ſteady confidence; and it was at laſt grown to a blind and implicit con- 
fidence. And it appeared that the degree of conſidence required roſe in 
an exact ratio to the abſurdity. of the meaſure to be adopted.” On the 
diviſion, the effect of the extreme unpopularity of the war without doors, 
and the ability with which it was expoſed and ridiculed within, ſtrikingly 
appeared, the numbers being 179 ayes to 259 noes. To enter into a war 
in the face of ſuch a minority was wholly impoſſible. The point in diſ- 


pute was inſtantly and wiſely given up by the Miniſters ; Oczakow and its 


diſtrict remained with Ruſſia; and in the courſe of the enſuing ſummer 


(Auguſt 159 1) peace was concluded between the two empires. The ſeſ- 
ſion of Parliament terminated June 10, 1791, his Majeſty expreſſing his 
perfect ſatisſaction at the zeal with which the two Houſes had applied 


| themſelves to the conſideration of the different n which e had re- 


State of affairs | 


in France. 


commended to their attention. 


The fate of affairs in France, thoagh paſſed over hs de. diſcreet 


ſilence in the ſpeech, was now become very critical. That once popular 


miniſter M. Necker, finding his meaſures. thwarted and oppoſed by the 
more popular leaders of the Aſſembly, and equally deſtitute of the confi- 
dence of the Court, had ſent in his reſignation September 1790, and-was 
ſuffered to retire without one expreſſion of public regret—ſuch is the ca- 


price and inconſtancy of the people! Previous to his reſignation, but cer- 


tainly not by his advice, a decree had paſſed the Aſſembly, impoſing an 
oath upon the whole body. of the Clergy to maintain to the utmoſt of 


their power the new Conſtitution of France, and particularly the decrees 


rclative to the civil conſtitution of the Clergy.” 


By the former decrees of the Aſſembly relative to the Clergy, all con- 
nection with the See of Rome, ſpiritual and temporal, was virtually abo- 


| liſhed; and the oath was upon other accounts ſo obnoxious, that it could 


not poſſibly be taken by the majority of the Clergy ex animo. It was; in 
fact, productive of the moſt pernicious conſequences. , The Pope by a 


Bull denounced the ſentence of excommunication againſt thoſe of the 


— 
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_ who took: the civic oath : it e eKfinſsd by multitudes 'in' the 
Church; and thoſe who ſubmitted to it became, in reſentment of the 
outrage offered to their feelings, far more inimical to the Conſtitution and 


| dangerous to the State than before. A moſt ſevere and unjuſt decree was 


ſubſequently promulgated, by which the non- juring Clergy were not only 
deprived of their benefices, but ſubjected to heavy penalties for non- com- 
pliance; in conſequence of which numerous men * that ere 
naſe claſs of men took ae 
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On the 22d of W 1791, the King of mne communicated to 
the Aſſembly a letter from Leopold King of Hungary, now advanced to 
the dignity of Emperor, containing ſtrong proteſtations of amity towards 
France, but at the ſame time intimating, that to conſolidate that friend- 
ſhip the revocation of the decree of Auguſt 4, 1790, will be neceſſary; 
that all innovations in virtue of that decree be "aboliſhed, and matters put 
upon their antient footing. This was the famous decree which annihi- 
lated all feudal and ſeignorial rights, and in the ſcope of which ſeveral of 
the petty Princes of Germany, poſſeſſing fiefs in Lorraine and Alſace, 
were comprehended; and fo far as the right of property was affected by 
the decree, compenſations had been offered by the Aſſembly, and by ſome 
of theſe Princes actually accepted. This, however, now ſerved as a pre- 
text and cover for the meaſures in contemplation of the Court of Vienna, 
which had already ſtationed cordons of troops on 'the Suabian frontier, and 
northward from the circles of the Rhine to the banks of the Meuſe. The 
Aſſembly, on this occaſion, voted a large augmentation of military force, 
regardleſs of the intimation of the King, that the Emperor had, in this in- 
ſtance, acted merely officially, in conformity to the decrees of the Diet. 
The King himſelf did not eſcape the ſuſpicion of entertaining a private 
and dangerous correſpondence with the Imperial Court; and he was en- 
teated by the Aſſembly, formally and explicitly to announce the N 

lution which had en . to the different. Courts of * 


The popular jealouſies and diſcontents were ſtill more a and 
rudely 
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from Paris to the palace of St. Cloud, to paſs the Eaſter, the royal car- 
riage was ftopped by an immenſe orowd of perſons, not all of the loweſt 
rank, under the apprehenſion of an intended eſtape, and conſequently 
Counter-· Revolution. And notwithſtanding the entreaties and proteſta- 
tions of M. de la Fayette, Commandant of the National Guard, who at- 
tended the King's perſon, and pledged himſelf for his ſecurity, he was 
finally compelled to deſiſt from his purpoſe, and return to the Tuilleries. 


On a complaint of this infult to the Aſſembly, the Preſident made a re- 
ſpectful apology to the King; and his Majeſty, ede de Wan 8 


execution his 1 of Py St. Ly 

Armilows't to een the or he had: loſt, the King, In Moe 
with the requeſt of the municipality of Paris, diſtniſſed from his perſon 
thoſe men who were moſt notoriouſly diſaffected to the Conſtitution. 
M. de Montmorin was ordered to write, in the name of the Monarch, a 
circular letter, ex preſſed in terms the moſt popular and captivating, to his 
Ambaſſadors at the different Courts of Europe, to the end,“ as it is ex- 
preſſed, that no doubt may remain with regard to his Majeſty's inten- 
tions, his e nk the e e 
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bend W thas Prefideiit of the Alſemblin re on 0 Majeſty wich an 
alifeſs of thanks and felicitation for thie freſn proof he had given of his 
regard for the Conſtitution: *:For the firſt time, Sire,” ſaid the Preſident, 
<« thoſe ſacred maxims which announce the Rights of Man have made 
their appearance amidſt the myſteries of diplomatio correſpondence. 
Strangers ſhall now: learn from yourſelf, that it was by your aid the 
French Conftitation was regenerated, and that you are its guardian, its 
defender, and its avenger. Scated on the firſt throne in Chriſtendom, you 


have given the firſt example of a great Monarch proclaiming the liberties 


of his people to mankind. A happy calm has now ſucceeded to the 


ſtormy hopes and fears between which the nation wavered in upeertainty. 
C You 
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You have now impoſed ſilence on the detractors of our new Conſtitution. 
The bydra of faction had a hundred heads, and you have cut off the laſt 
of them.” | 


To this the King, with deep hypocriſy, replied, “ I am charmed be- 
yond expreſſion at the warmth of eſteem which the National Aſſembly is 
pleaſed to expreſs towards me. If they could but read my heart, they 
would there ſee ſentiments engraved on it, that would well juſtify the con- 
fidence of the nation. All diſtruſt would then be baniſhed from their bo- 
ſoms, and we ſhould all be happy*.” This, however, was but a tranſient 
and fallacious calm ; nor was diſtruſt, for a ſingle moment, really baniſhed 
from their minds. Unhappily the event but too well juſtified their 


ſuſpicions, | 
On 
*All attempts to vindicate the ſincerity of the King of France, or the reality of his 
attachment to the Conſtitution, are an inſult to common ſenſe. He finally fell the victim of 
his own wretched diſſimulation. At the very moment in which he was making theſe pro- 
teſtations, a ſecret treaty was negotiating with the Court of Vienna for the re-eftabliſhment 
of the ancient deſpotiſm. The articles of this treaty, 21 in number, are detailed by Dr. 
Moore, in his late publication ſtyled « A View of the Cauſes and Progreſs of the French 
Revolution.“ They are very curious. The 19th article declares, * The ſole object which 
ought at preſent to occupy the minds of the King and Queen, is to negle& nothing which 
may tend to the diſcredit of the Aſſembly, and to employ all poſſible means to augment 
their own popularity, in order to make their advantage of it when the people, affrightened at 
the entrance of the foreign armies into France, ſhall perceive no ſafety but in ſubmiſſion to 
the authority of their Sovereign.” In another article mention is made of the King's Decla- 
ration to foreign Courts by his Ambaſſadors, ſaying, © that it had ſhocked many, but had 
not impoſed on any PERSON of DISCERNMENT, With regard to the King's real ſentiments,” 
The framers of this treaty ſeem to have forgotten that there were perſons of no leſs diſcern- 
ment among the opponents than the partiſans of the Court. But though fimulation is 
ſtrongly recommended, his Imperial Majeſty in concluſion remarks, that the ſureſt ſafe. 
guard for their Majeſties is an army of 130,000 men, preceded by MENACING MANI- 
FESTOES,” Such were the counſels to which this ill-fated and miſguided Monarch was 
perſuaded to liſten: and they terminated, as might well be expected, in his deſtruction. 
While the project for the vifit at St. Cloud was in agitation, a molt ſpirited expoſtulatory ad- 
dreſs to the King appeared in the periodical publication ſtyled “ L'Orateur du Peuple,” of 
which the following is an extract: „Lovis XVI. aujourdhui encore Roi des Fr angais, 
arr#te On cours-tu, Monarque abuſe par des confeils perfides ? As- tu bien peſs les ſuites 
de ce depart, 'Touvrage de ta femme? Le peuple ignore-t-il que de St. Cloud tu te dif- 
Vol. III. 3 P poſes 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
On the night of the 2oth of June, the King, Queen, Dauphin, 


de Provence, ſuddenly diſappeared. They had, as it was quickly diſco- 
vered, made their eſcape through a ſubterranean paſſage extending from 
the Tuilleries to the Seine. Monſieur and Madame took the road to 
Mons; the reſt of the Royal Family that of Montmedi. The King left 
behind him a paper, in which he formally revoked all his paſt oaths and 
ſolemn declarations, as the effect of compulſory influence, prohibiting the 
Miniſters from ſigning any order, and enjoining the Keeper of the Seals 
to fend them to him when required in his behalf. 


On the firſt emotions of reſentment at the diſcovery of this event, the 
King's arms and effigies were taken down and broken by the populace of 
Paris. A proclamation of the Aſſembly, however, ſoon reſtored order. 
The royal authority was formally ſuſpended by a decree of the Aſſembly, 
and a Proviſional Executive Council appointed. The National Guard were 
inſtantly in arms; and deputations from all the different public bodies ap- 
peared at the bar of the Aſſembly, with the ſtrongeſt and firmeſt profeſſions 
of patriotiſm and obedience. Scarcely had the firſt emotions of indigna- 
tion ſubſided, when it was announced that the King and Queen. had been 
arreſted in their progreſs, at a place called Varennes, near the frontier. 


They were quickly brought back to Paris, and again quietly. conſigned to 


the palace of the Tuilleries. Their entrance into the metropolis, and 
their flow and mournful proceſſion through the principal ſtreets of the 
city, expoſed to the ſcornful gaze and bitter taunts of the multitude, 
formed a ſpectacle which has been pronounced more humiliating to the 
pride of royalty than any exhibited to the world, fince the triumph of 
Paulus Emilius over Perſeus King of Macedon. . The Queen, whoſe 
morning and meridian way through life had been ſtrewed with roſes and 
myrtles, now appeared to feel the fatal reverſe of her fortune with exqui- 


| ſite ſenſibility ; and, perhaps, with a dark and dreadful as of future 


and ſtill heavier calamities. 


poſes à partir pour Compeigne, et de-la pour la frontière? Ne ſavons- nous pas. que la 
bouche des Rois fut toujours Pantre du menſonge ? Une Furie te pouſſe dans le precipice ! 


Eh bien! Si tu pars, nous ne voyons plus en toi que Tarquin chaſſe de Rome.“ 5 
: | n 
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On the 25th of June, Commiſſioners from the Aſſembly waited upon BOOK 
the King, to receive his written declaration reſpecting the late event. — Sap ; 
His Majeſty aſſerted, © that he had no intention of leaving the kingdom, 1591. 
but meant merely to fix at Montmedi, till the vigor of the government 
thould be reſtored, and the Conſtitution s&TTLED.” The reſpect due to 
Majeſty was ftill preſerved, but confidence was for ever at an end. It was 
incontrovertibly proved, that the King had long carried on a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with M. de Bouille, Governor of Metz, and Commandant of 
the forces on the German frontier, who had ſent a detachment to eſcort 
the King to Montmedi ; a poſition to be maintained only by force, and 
whence, in caſe of neceſſity, he could eaſily retreat to the Auſtrian terri- 
tory of Luxembourg. The accidental arreſt of the King entirely diſcon- 
certed theſe meaſures; and M. de Bouille made his eſcape into Ger- 
many, where he publiſhed a furious declaration againſt the Aſſembly, cal- 


culated only to injure the cauſe he meant to ſerve“. 


In 
The Emperor Leopold was at Padua when he received the unexpected and unwel- 
come intelligence of the arreſt of Louis XVI. at Varennes. In conſequence of this . 


event, the following letter was inſtantly diſpatched to all the different Courts of Europe : 
Circular of PADUA, iffued July 6, 1791. 

Before the King's acceptance of the Conſtitution, France preſents to Europe the ſpectacle 

of a legitimate King compelled by atrocious violence to fly, folemnly proteſting againſt 

the conceſſions which had been extorted from him, and ſoon after arreſted and detained 

priſoner by the people. His Imperial Majeſty therefore invites the Powers of Europe to 

declare: | | 

1. That they all regard the cauſe of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty as their own, 

2. They demand that the King and his family may be inſtantly ſet at liberty, and the 
inviolability and reſpect may be obſerved towards them, which the rights of nature and 
the inſtitutions of man loudly call for from Subjects towards their Sovereigns, 

3. That they will unite for the purpoſe of inflicting dreadful vengeance, in caſe of 
any future reſtraint being impoſed, or any farther indignity offered to the King or the Royal 
Family.- 

4. That they will acknowledge no ave to be eſtabliſhed in France, unleſs ſanctioned 
by the voluntary conſent of the King in a ſtate of perfect and abſolute freedom. 

5. If theſe propoſals are not acceded to by France, that they will employ every means 
in their power to put an end to the exiſtence of the evil in France, and to prevent its ſpread- 
ing into their own dominions. 

This CixcuLar is noticed and acknowledged in the official letter of Prince Kaunitz to 
M. Blumendorf, as at Paris, dated February 17, 1792, which alſo avows the Conven- 
1 tion 
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In conſequence of the repeated perfidies of the King, it was propoſed 
" is ſome of the bolder, perhaps the wiſer, Members of the Aſſembly to de- 
clare an abdication, and to place the Dauphin on the throne. On the 
queſtion being agitated in the Aſſembly, it was aſked, what could be done 


with the King in caſe of a depoſition; to which one of the Members re- 


plied, Let him go and keep ſchool at Corinth.” But the milder and 
more moderate counſels prevailed. The King remained at the Tuillerics, 
vigilantly guarded, till the fabric of the Conſtitution was completed. 


On the zd of September, the CoxsTiTUTIONAL AcT was preſented 
to the King, who ſignified his acceptance of it in writing, September 13; 
and on the following day he appeared at the Aſſembly, introduced by a 
grand deputation of ſixty Members, ſolemnly to conſecrate the aſſent he 
had given ; ; concluding with an oath * to be faithful to the Nation and to 
the Law, and to yy the powers veſted in him for the: maintenance of 
the Conſtitution.” 


On the zoth of September (1791), the Conſtituent National Aſſembly, 
after an uninterrupted ſeſſion of two years and four months, terminated its 
exiſtence by a ſpontaneous diſſolution ; leaving behind it, notwithſtanding 
ſome human errors and frailties, an illuſtrious and never-dying-fame. 
Under whatever varying form freedom may ſubſiſt in France, the primary 
eftabliſhment of it muſt doubtleſs be aſcribed to the heroic courage and 
enlightened patriotiſm of this Aſſembly: and in the emphatic words of 
the Roman orator it may with propriety be aſked, * Quæ enim res unguam, 
prob ſancte Jupiter in omnibus terris eft geſta major, que glorigſior, que 
commendatior hommum memoriæ ſempiternee ?” 


In England the Anniverſary of the Revolution in France was again ce- 
lebrated, not without a certain mixture of indiſcretion,* confidering the 
lowering aſpect of the political horizon in France, contraſted with the 


brilliant proſpect of laſt * and the odium it had incurred in "conſe- 


tion agreed to NY. Auſtria and Pruſſia, at Pillnitz, Auguſt 1791. The manifeſto of 


the Duke of Brunſwic has a ſpecific and TG AE mention likewiſe both of the Circular 
Letter and Conventional Treaty. | * 


5 quence 
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quenee of the events which bad ſince taken place in both kingdoms. Party 
ſpirit at this period raged throughout England in a more violent degree 
than had been known ſince the days of Sacheverel; and in no place more 
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Church-and- 


than in the great and opulent town of Birmingham, diſtinguiſhed by the King-riors at 


reſidence of the celebrated Ps rEsTLEY, equally famous in the different 
As a theologian he had ſignalized 
himſelf as the grand reſtorer of the antient Unitarian ſyſtem, maintained 
at the ra of the Reformation by Socinus and other learned men of the 
Poliſh or Cracovian ſchool; and which, refuſing divine honors to the 
Founder of the Chriftian Religion, acknowledged him merely in the cha- 
racter of a Teacher and Prophet ſent from Gop, and demonſtrating the 


capacities of philoſopher and divine. 


authenticity of his miſſion by fgns and wonders, which Gop did by him“. 


The extraordinary and tranſcendent ability with which this fimple but 


obnoxious ſyſtem was vindicated by Dr. Prieſtley, as the genuine unadul- 


terated doctrine of primitive Chriſtianity, had brought over to his opinions 
numerous converts, and had excited againſt him ſtill more numerous 


enemies. Regarding civil eſtabliſhments of Chriſtianity as the grand bar- 
rier to the propagation of the truth, he had in various publications argued 


againſt them with great force, inveighing againſt the corruptions to which 


they had given riſe, though otherwiſe of a diſpoſition mild and beneficent, 
with extreme bitterneſs and acrimony. He had on all occaſions expreſſed 
himſelf on the ſubject of government, as an intrepid and zealous defender 
of the civil and religious rights of mankind ; of this he had given a re- 
cent proof in a moſt able and maſterly reply to Mr. Burke's famous book 
on the French Revolution. 


The ſyſtem of Unitarianiſm, previous to its revival by Prieſtley and his learned co-adju- 
tors, Lindſey and Jebb, names of diſtinguiſhed eminence and reſpectability in the Eſtabliſhed 
Church, was maintained in this country by NEWrOx, Locks, and Lazpxtr--the firſt 
the greateſt of natural, the ſecond of moral philoſophers, and the laſt the moſt profound. 
and illuftrious theologian which modern ages have produced, If this were a queſtion to be 
determined by authority, what authorities has Chriſtendom to boaſt, which merit higher 
reverence than theſe? And how can that country eſcape the imputation of BarBArISm,, 
in which the opinions of ſuch men are ſtill the objects of legal perſecution ? 
| It 


Birmingham. 
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It is ſuperfluous to ſay that he was under theſe circumſtances the ob- 
je of deteſtation to the bigoted, of wonder to the ignorant, and of 


dread to the intereſted and the artful. Every poſſible artifice having been 


put in practice to excite the paſſions of the populace againſt him, the day 
of the commemoration of Gallic liberty was deemed a fit occaſion to carry 
the nefarious defigns previouſly concerted into execution. The friends of 
liberty, aſſembled for that purpoſe at an hotel in the town, were during the 
dinner inſulted by a furious mob without, ſhouting, with the occaſional 
intermixture of horrid imprecations, Cnuxcn and King! which words, 
it may be obſerved, however innocent or venerable in their unconnected 
ſtate, are when conjoined the ſymbol of all miſchief. At five o'clock the 
company diſperſed ; but the windows of the hotel were neyertheleſs 
broken by the mob, who ſeemed then inclined to ſeparate. 


But this would have been a petty and common revenge. Incited and 
inflamed anew by their leaders, they bent their courſe to the chapel where 
Dr. Prieſtley uſually officiated ; this they ſet on fire, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to the old meeting, which they demoliſhed in the ſame manner. 
At ten o'clock the mob, now mad with rage and intoxicated with liquor, 
took the route of Fair-hill, the reſidence of Dr. Prieſtley, about a mile 
diſtant from the town. Happily the family had notice juſt ſufficient to 
effect their eſcape ; but the houſe, furniture, library, and philoſophical ap- 
paratus were ſet on fire, and conſumed in their more than Vandalian rage 
of deſtruction*. The four following days were employed in the demoli- 
tion of the elegant houſes and villas in the town and its vicinity, belong- 


ing to thoſe perſons who had chiefly diſtinguiſhed themſelves as advocates 


in the cauſe of Gallic liberty, or by their attachment to the religious prin- 
ciples of the great Herefiarch Dr. Prieftley. 


During this time the ET, of the place, who were ſuſpected of 
conniving at the firſt beginning of this tremendous riot, and who had 


not read or OT to read the Riot Act, were ſtruck with terror and 


* Excidat illa dies ævo, nec : poſtera credant 
Szcula Y? | * STATIUS. 
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portance, we have now abandoned as of none. 
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conſternation; nor was any effectual effort made to check theſe infamous 
and diſgraceful proceedings—far worſe indeed than any diſorders that 
had as yet occurred in the progreſs of the French Revolution—till the 
arriyal, on the Sunday evening, of three troops of dragoons from Not- 
tingham; in a ſhort time after which, reinforcements daily arriving, or- 
der and tranquillity were perfectly reſtored. Many of the rioters were 
taken into cuſtody and brought to trial, but three only were capitally 


puniſhed, Such was the ſuperior lenity of the Government on this 


occaſion, contraſted with the rigors of the Special Commiſſion iſſued for 
the trial of the London rioters in. 1780, on which occaſion thirteen per- 
ſons were, under the ſanction of the Lord Preſident Loughborough, in- 
cluded i in the ſame indictment! 


The latter months of the year paſſed over in gloomy ſilence. The 


Parliament was not convened till the 3iſt of January 1792. The 
King announced in his ſpeech “ the marriage of his ſon the Duke of 
York with the Princeſs Frederica, daughter of his good brother the 
King of Pruſſia, He informed the two Houſes that a treaty had been 
concluded, under his mediation and that of his allies, between the Em- 
peror and the Ottoman Porte, and preliminaries agreed upon between 


the latter of thoſe powers and Ruſſia. The general ſtate of affairs in 


Europe promiſed a continuance of peace, and he was induced to hope 
for an immediate reduction of the naval and military eſtabliſhments.” 


The addreſs of thanks and approbation moved by Mr. Charles Yorke; 
and ſeconded by Sir James Murray, excited ſome ſevere animadverſions 
from Mr. Fox, who, in alluſion to the ceſſion of Oczakow to Ruſſia, 
obſerved, © that it required no moderate ſhare of affurance for Miniſters 
to ſay to gentlemen who had ſupported their meaſures as wiſe and neceſ- 
ſary, That which you laſt ſeſſion contended for as of the utmoſt im- 
Will you have the 
goodneſs to move an addreſs: approving what we have done? Mr. Fox 
thought it extraordinary that, in mentioning the ineflimable bleſſings of 


peace and order, no notice was taken of the violent interruption. of erde: 


which 
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eighteenth century we had ſeen the revival of the ſpirit and practice of 
the darkeſt ages. It would have been well if his Majeſty had ſpoken of 
thoſe riots in the terms they merited. They were not riots for bread 
they were not riots in the cauſe of liberty, which, however highly to be 
reprobated, had yet ſome excuſe in their principle ; they were riots of 
men neither aggrieved nor complaining—of men who had ſet on ſoot 
an indiſcriminate perſecution of an entire deſcription of their fellow- 
citizens, including perſons as eminent for their ability, as blameleſs in 
their conduct, and as faithful in their allegiance, as this or any country 
could boaſt.” 


Mr. Pitt deprecated with warmth the invidious revival of a ſubje& fo 
unpleaſant and unprofitable, and wiſhed” rather to call the attention of 
the Houſe to the flouriſhing condition of the commerce and finances of 
the nation, of which in a ſhort time he propoſed ſubmitting to the Houſe 
a correct ſtatement. Accordingly, on the 17th of February the Miniſter, 
in the courſe of a moſt eloquent and animated ſpeech, delineated a pic- 
ture of national proſperity, more flattering than even the moſt glowing 
imagination had ventured to ſuggeſt, © The amount of the permanent 
revenue, with the land and malt.duties annexed, from January 1791 to 


"= anuary 1792, he eſtimated at 16,730,000]. being 300,000]. more than 


the aggregate of the preceding year. The permanent expenditure, in- 
cluding the intereſt of the debt, the annual million applied towards its 
extinction, the civil liſt, and the military and naval eſtabliſhments, he cal- 
culated at 15,810,000]. leaving a clear ſurplus of more than oo, oool. 
In this tate of things he thought himſelf authorized to propoſe the re- 
peal of a part of the more burdenſome taxes, to the amount of about 
200,000]. per annum; and at the ſame time to apply the ſum of 400,000). 


to the reduction of the national debt, in aid of the annual million ap- 


propriated by Parliament. This would fill fall far ſhort of this-eftimate 
of the national ability, and there was good ground to believe that we had 
not reached by many degrees the ſummit of our proſperity. When the 
debentures to the American Loyaliſts ſhould be diſcharged, which would 

x | happen 
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Happen in about four years, an addition of near 300,000l. would'accrue BOOK 
to the revenue. In conſequence of the general improvement of credit, en 
the three per cents would ſoon riſe ſo high as to enable the Parliament to 1792. 
effect a reduction of the four, and, as ſoon as by law redeemable, of the 
five per cents, which would add the ſum of 700, oool. or little leſs to the 
| ſinking fund, The indefinite additions which might be expected from 
the increaſing produce of the exiſting taxes, the reſult of our rapidly in- 
creaſirig commerce, muſt mock all calculation. Our exports had riſen 
one-third in value fince the year 1783, i, e. from 14,741,000]. to 
20,120,000l. and our internal trade had increaſed in at leaſt an equal 
proportion. Thus ſhall we be enabled ta make a ſwiftly accelerated 
progreſs in the eſſential work of liquidating the national debt, and in a 
very ſhort ſpace of time to reach a point which perbaps not long ſince 
was thought too diſtant for calculation. On the continuance of our 
preſent proſperity it is indeed impoſſible to count with certainty ; but 
UN@QUESTIONABTPY there never was a time when, from the ſituation of 
Europe, we might more reaſonably expect a durable peace than at the 
preſent moment.” After developing with much ability and ſagacity 
the hidden but operative ſprings of the returning proſperity of the coun- 
try, the Miniſter concluded with the following memorable words: © From 
the reſult of the whole I truſt I am entitled to infer, that the ſcene which 
we are now contemplating is not the tranſient effect of accident, not 
the ſhort-lived proſperity of a day, but the genuine and natural reſult of 
regular and permanent cauſes. The ſeaſon of our ſevere trial is at an 
end; and we are at length relieved, not only from the dejection and 
gloom which a few years ſince hung over the country, but from the 
doubt and uncertainty which, even for a conſiderable time after our pro- 
ſpe&t had begun to brighten, ſtill mingled with the hopes and expec- 
tations of the publio. We may yet indeed be ſubject to thoſe fluctua- 
tions which often happen in the affairs of a great nation, and which it 
is impoſſible to calculate or foreſee ; but as far as there can be reliance 
on human fpeculatious, we have the beſt ground from the experience of 
the paſt to look with ſatisfaction to the preſent, and with confidence to 
the future. Nunc. demum redit quimus, cum non ſpem modo ac volum fecu- 
ritas publica, fed ipfpus voti Aadlciam et rabur affumgſerit.” Such were the 
Vol. III. 1 brilliant 
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' BOOK brilliant hopes which the nation was at this moment of exultation taught 


XVIII. to indulge, and with ſuch dazzling ſplendor roſe the morn of a year de- 


1792) ined to Ih in Os calamity, and blood! 


. 


The papers bt to the Ruſſian armament | tein laid on the table, 
Mr. Grey noticed ſeveral material omiſſions, and an entire chaſm'in the 
correſpondence from October 31, 1790, to May 26, 1791, and moved 
« that the papers thus withheld be laid before the Houſe,” Mr. Pitt 
affirmed, that the papers called for by Mr. Grey were highly improper 

to be produced. He did not think it confiſtent with good policy, to 
diſcloſe circumſtances which, might endanger the ſituation of our public 
alliances; and again urged the neceſſity of confidence in the Executive 

Government. Mr. Fox indignantly replied, © that the confidence of 
the Nation was placed in their Repreſentatives; and if thoſe to whom 
they bad given their confidence ſhould transfer that confidence to the 
Miniſter, they were betrayed, not repreſented. As to this pretended 
neceſſity of confidence, there need be nothing ſecret ' where there 
was nothing wrong; yet pending the negotiation with Ruſſia they were 
kept in the dark, and, by a climax in confidence, when the negotiation 
was terminated, they were ſtill denied information.” In the courſe of 
the debate it was forcibly obſerved, in alluſion to the projected war with 
Ruſſia, © that it would require more eloquence even than that which 
had been lately employed in deſcribing the profperity of this country, 
to juſtify a meaſure which put its proſperity ſo much to the hazard. 


Mr. Whit- On the evidence of the papers actually produced, and the facts pub- 
yy e Ba licly aſcertained, Mr. Whitbread on the 27th of February (1792) moved 
2 a reſolution of cenſure on the Miniſters, importing,“ that Oczakow was 
not an object of ſufficient importance to juſtify the armed interference 

of this country.” Mr. Whitbread ſaid, “ it was the moſt ſelf- evident 

of all propoſitions, that no arrangement affecting Oczakow could in any 

way affect the political or commercial intereſts of Great Britain. We 

- exported nothing thither, we imported nothing from it: the oſtenſible 

cauſe of the diſpute, therefore, could not be the real cauſe. There was 

ground to believe the exiſtence of a ſecret negotiation, by which 


1 
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Pruſſia flattered herſelf with the hope of obtaining Dantzic and Thorn as BOOK 
a compenſation for permitting the Empreſs of Ruſſia to retain poſſeſſion OS ; 
of Oczakow. It appeared that the Empreſs had fo early as December 1792. 
1789 requeſted the interference of Great Britain to effect a peace, upon 1 
the terms of extending her frontier to the Nieſter; and erecting the 
provinces of Moldavia, Beflarabia, and Wallachia into an independent 
principality under a Chriſtian Prince. Theſe terms were refuſed by the 
Court of London, and the Empreſs was told that no attention would be 
paid to any terms not reſting upon the baſis of a „tus guo. At length, 

after bluſtering, threatening, and arming, came the humiliating Memorial 


of the 29th of June 1791, which at once conceded all that we had ne- 
gotiated, threatened, and armed, to obtain.“ ; 


The motion was ably ſupported by Mr. Grey, who remarked, « that 
ſince the affair of Holland the Miniſter had become intoxicated with 
power, and fancied he could parcel out kingdoms and provinces at his 
pleaſure, He ſeemed as much delighted with this idea as Don Quixote 
with books of chivalry, and amuſed himſelf with curvetting in this court, 
prancing in that, grate. here, green there—in a word, out-herod- 


une, * n | 


Mr. Fox took a comprehenſive view of the queſtion, and dwelt with much 
energy and effect on the folly of making Oczakow a primary object of nego- 
tiation, and the inconſiſtency and diſgrace of its ſubſequent abandonment. 
„ Oczakow (ſaid he) was every thing by itſelf; but when Miniſters added 
to Oczakow the honor of England, it became nothing. Oczakow and 

honor weighed nothing in the ſcale. Honor is, in the political arithmetic 
of Miniſters, a minus quantity to be ſubtracted from the value of Oczakow. 
Againſt the vain theories of men who project fundamental alterations 
upon grounds of mere ſpeculative objection, the Conſtitution may be 
eaſily defended ; but when they recur to facts, and ſhew me how we may 
be doomed to all the horrors of war by the caprice of an individual, who 
will not even condeſcend to explain his reaſons, I can only fly to this houſe, 
and exhort you to rouſe from your lethargy of confidence, into the active 
- miſtruſt and vigilant control which are your duty and your office.” On 


the diviſion Wers appeared ſor the queſtion 116, againſt it 244. 
3Q2 A motion 
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A motion fimilar to that of Mr. Whitbread was nearly at the ſame 


time made by Earl Fitzwilliam in the Upper Houſe. It was oppoſed by 


the Lords Grenville and Hawkeſbury, the latter of whom threw much 
light on the real motives of the late interference, by expatiating largely on 
the ingratitude'of Ruffia, and the injurious conduct of that Power during 
the late war ; and it evidently appeared by the language of this ſecret 


adviſer of public meaſures, that the AMR D NEUTRALITY of the Empreſs, 


although twelve years had paſſed fince the date of it, was not yet forgotten 
or forgiven. And Lord Carlifle did not therefore expreſs himſelf with 
perfect accuracy, when, in reviewing the political objects of the armament, 
his Lordſhip ſaid © he believed they might 'ALL be reſolved into the endea- 
vor to obtain for Pruſſia Dantzic and Thorn.” The motion was — 


by a majority of 82. to 19 voices. 


On 8 review of the whole ſubject, no oa e either of 
immediate or remote intereſt is perceivable, on which to reſt a n 
vindication of the Britiſh Miniſtry in the conduct of this buſineſs. It can 
never be the intereſt of England to exalt the houſe of Brandenburg in 
contra-diſtinRion to the houſe of Auſtria ; for it is the cleareſt of political 
axioms, that the Imperial power only can oppoſe a firm and permanent 
barrier on the continent againſt the aſpiring views of France, whether 
acting under a free or deſpotic form of governinent—And the poliey of 
Mr. Pitt in 1790 was diametrically oppoſite to that of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole in 1740. Alſo ſuppoſing the Empreſs of Ruſſia to have ſucceeded 


in the ultimate object of her ambition the ſubverſion of the Ottoman 
throne in Europe, and the re- eſtabliſhment of the Byzantine Empire in 


the perſon of her grandſon, Prince Conſtantine; it is impoſſible to diſcern, 
how the intereſts of the Britiſh Empire, or of the world at large, could be 
mjured by ſuch a Revolution. A prodigious majority of the inhabitants 
of European, and even of many extenſive. provinces of Aﬀatic, Turkey 
are Chriſtians of the Greek -communion, who ftill remain a people as 
diſtin& from their barbarous conquerors as in the times of the Solymans 
and the Amuraths. However at preſent on the wane, little more than a 
century bas elapſed fince the Purkiſh 'moons were diſplayed before the 


walls of "TOs and all ae: ſeemed in danger of falling a prey 
x ; to: 
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to the reſiſtleſs rage of theſe relentleſs invaders. No event in modern BOOK 
ages gave ſo great an alarm as the capture of Conſtantinople by Maho- \ In. A 
met II. and the proſpect of wreſting from the oppreſſion of theſe bar- 1792. 
barous- infidels the "beautiful regions which have ſo long groaned under 
the Ottoman yoke muſt, in an abſtracted view, e e as matter * 

| hs: oh of ee TON or "OY. NINE 1 

7 Anbough it appeared: by the event of the motion or Mr. Wilberforee | . 

in the preceding ſeſſion, that the enthuſiaſm of Parliament on the ſub- 

ject of the Slave Trade had greatly ſubſided; that of the public at large 

was nevertheleſs increaſing, and it had now attained its higheſt pitch. The 

table of the Houſe of Commons was covered with petitions from all parts 

of the kingdom, imploring in eurneſt — the eee of that 
eee en traffic.” 1 | 
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in ee of; April 0 400 the Houſe reſolved A elt 6986 Comte we 

on the Slave Trade, at the inſtance of Mr. Wilberforce, who moved, at motion of abo- 1 1 
the cloſe of a very able ſpeech, a ſecond time the queſtion of Abolition. "$4.4 
Mr. Wilberforce declared, “that from his exertions in this cauſe he had | 14 
found happineſs, though not hitherto ſuoceſs. It enlivened his waking "Bt 
and ſoothed his evening hours, and he could not reeolle& without ſingu- | = 
lar ſatis faction that he had demanded juſtice for millions who-could not 
aſſx it ſor themſtlvesAräi A! ArRICA !“ he exclaĩmed with paffionate 
emotian, ( your ſufferings have been the theme that has arreſted and en- 

gages my heart. Your ſufferiugs no tongue can expreſs, nor no language 1 

impart. Mr. Wilberforce was powerfully ſupported by many of the 

moſt reſpectable members of the Houſe ; amongſt whom Mr. Whitbreatl 

particularly diſtinguiſhed: himſelf by the energy and animation of his re- | 

marks. It was the neceſſary quality of defpotiſm, he faid, to corrupt 0 
and vitiate the beart: and the moral evils of this ſyſtem were ſtill more to 

be dreaded than the political. But no mildneſs in practice eould make 

that to be right which was fundamentally wrong. Nothing could make 

him give his aſſent to the original fin of delivering man over to the deſpo- 

tiſm of man. It was too degrading to ſee, not the e pe off Raman 

Jabor, but eee made the object of baden il 
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In ebe the artdor diſplayed by the nation at large in this bu» 


e, ſineſs, it was at length determined to concede what it was now become 


* . 
1792. 


difficult, perhaps dangerous, to withhold, Mr. Dundas, advanced to the 
dignity of Secretary of State by the reſignation of the Duke of Leeds 
and the organ of the interior Cabinet in the Houſe of Commons - now 


therefore, after a plauſible ſpeech recommending to the Houſe the adop- 


tion of a middle and moderate plan, ſuch as would reconcile the intereils 
of the Weſt India Iſlands with the eventual abolition of the trade, thought 
proper: to move that the woo £ n OW OR before © abo- 
lition “. 0 ted} fait bed bt r omit ot 0 0% 


Mr. Pitt, who had vi bony Fannin the meaſure of gory ang not as 


a Miniſter merely, but as a man feeling for all mankind, declared his de- 


cided diſapprobation of the amendment propoſed by his Right Honorable 


Friend; and, in a ſpeech fraught with argument and eloquence, conjured 


the Houſe not to poſtpone even for an hour the great and neceſſary work 


of abolition. Reflect, ſuid Mr. Pitt, on the 80,000 perſons annually 
torn from their native land! on the connections which are broken on 
the friendſhips, attachments and relationſhips that are burſt aſunder 


There is ſomething in the. horror of it that ſurpaſſes all the bounds of 


imagination. How ſhall we repair the miſchiefs we have brought upon 
that continent? If, knowing the miſeries we have cauſed, we refuſe. even 
now to put a ſtop to them, how greatly aggravated will be the guilt of 
Britain! Shall we not rather count the days and hours that are ſuffered 


to intervene, and to delay the accompliſhment of ſuch a work? I truſt 


we ſhall not think ourſelves too liberal, if we give to Africa the common 
chance of civilization with the reſt of the world. If we liſten to the voice 


of reaſon and duty, and purſue this night the line of conduct which they 
preſcribe, ſome of us may live to ſee a reverſe of that picture from which 


we now turn our eyes with ſhame and regret. We may live to behold 


the natives of Africa engaged in the calm occupations of induſtry, in the 
purſuits of a juſt and legitimate commerce. We may behold the beams 
of ſcience and philoſophy breaking in upon their land, which, at ſome 


happy period in ſtill later times; may blaze with full luſtre; and, joining 
their influence to that of pure religion, may illuminate and invigorate the 


molt 
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moſt diſtant extremities of that immenſe continent. Then may we hope, 


that even Africa, though laſt of all the quarters of the globe, ſhall enjoy 


at length in the evening of her days thoſe bleſſings which have deſcended 


ſo nn upon us in a much earlier period of the world 


— Nos primus: equis oriens afflavit anhelis; 
III ſera rubens accendit lumina veſper. 


In this view, as an atonement for our long and cruel injuſtice towards 
Africa, the meaſure now beſore the Houſe moſt forcibly recommends it- 
ſelf to my mind: The great and happy change to be expected in the ſtate 


of her inhabitants is, of all the various and important benefits of the abo- | 


lition, in my eſtimation incomparably the moſt extenſive and import- 

nt.” Thus nobly can Mr. Pitt at times redeem his errors, and deviations 
from rectitude; and ſtill preſerve a place in the eſteem of the wiſe, and 
affection of the good. The amendment of Mr. Dundas was neverthe- 
| leſs carried on the diviſion by a majority of 68 voices. On which he ſub- 
ſequently moved, © that the importation of negroes into the Britiſh colo- 
nies ſhould ceaſe on the iſt of January 1800.” This, on the motion of 
Lord Mornington, was after great difficulty and debate altered to Janu- 
. ary 1, 1796. A ſeries of reſolutions founded on this baſis were then 
* 185 and ſent up ſor the concurrence of the Lords. 


But theſe reſo] ations were fated to meet with a very cold reception in 
the Upper Houſe, and from a large proportion of their Lordſhips a moſt 
determined oppoſition. As this was a favorite meaſure with the nation, 
and had indeed been ſupported in a peculiar manner by the voice of the 
people, they were highly and juſtly offended to fee the Duke of Clarence, 
third ſon of the King, commence his career of public life with a violent 
declamation againſt the abolition, and invective againſt its advocates; 
whom he falſely and fooliſhly repreſented as actuated by the ſpirit of poli- 
tical and religious fanaticiſm. With a view to protract, and if poſſible 
to diſmiſs the buſineſs, the Lord Chancellor moved, © that evidence be 
heard, not before a ſelect committee, according to the propoſition of Lord 
Grenville, but at the bar of the Houſe.” This was ſeconded by Lord 


ne the well-known and inveterate enemy of the abolition ; of 
whoni 
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whom it has been afirme@ with the utmoft hittceneſs of fareaſin, * thet; 


BOOK 
an fpite of the habitual fraud and falſehood of bis character, he is earneſt 


1792, and fincere in his contempt of virtue and hatred of freedom.“ The mo- 


tion being carried, the Houſe . over the buſineſs em the remainder 
of the ſeſſion . 


. Mr. ag! mo- Mr, Pitt having, in his ſpeech on the motion for the repeal of the Teſt, 
2 of the pe avowed in the moſt unequivocal and unguarded terms the right of the Diſ- 


nal laws, 


ſenters to a full and complete toleration ; Mr. Fox embraced the opportu- 
nity of bringing forward in the courſe of this ſeſſion a mation for the re- 
peal of thoſe penal ſtatutes, which, notwithſtanding the exiſtence of the 
Toleration Ac, were till in force againſt thoſe who in any manner im- 
pugned the doctrine of the TR ir. He ſhewed from a ſpecification 
of authentic facts, that theſe laws were far from being a mere dead letter; 
not to mention the hatred and opprobrium which they were the means of 
creating. Such was the wretehed bigotry foſtered and cheriſhed by theſe 
laws, that a Biſhop of the Chureh (Dr. HonsLEVY) had not ſcrupled in 
a recent publication to declare © that, Unitarianiſm being Bere, even the 
moral good of the Unitarians was ſin.” Mr. Fox expreſſed his ardent 
with to extirpate hereſy by re not indeed in the old mode of burning 


* The overwhelming influence of the Crown has appeared in no inſtance more palpable, | 
or more offenſive to honeft minds, than in the management of the queſtion relative to the Slave- 


Frade; thus for ſucceſſive years daringly and artfully mocking the ardent wiſhes of the people, 


with a view to their ultimate defeat. How juſt the retaliation, could the Honorable and Right 
Honorable advocates of this infamous traffic be made to ſuffer experimentally the horrors 
they have with ſuch worſe than brutal inſenfibility defended! The mind finds no great dif- 
ficulty in reſiſting the abſtract and metaphyſical arguments which philoſophers have adduced 
in proof of the attributes of the Deity, and the primary truths of Religion. But when we 
ſee men upon whom Providence has laviſhed its choiceſt gifts and favors, men who poſſeſs all 
that the earth, traverſed and ranſacked from pole to pole, can confer to render exiſtence de- 
lightful ; when we fee ſuch perſons diſplay an eagerneſs to force millions of their fellow. erea· 
tures, wretches whoſe ſouls are lacerated with anguiſh, to drink the cup of miſery to the 
dregs, and to prevent the, infuſion of a fingle drop of the balm of conſolation; when we 
ſee, in fine, the deſpair of innocence, and the exultation of guilt, our moral ſenſe is alarmed 
and ſhocked; the ideaof a future ſtate of retribution ruſhes upon the mind; aud we are com- 

pelled, with hearts oppreſſed with e r, to 1 W r there i is a NN who | 


agen in the Earth!“ 
"hos, 
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heretics, but by burning all thoſe ſtatutes which formed the code of per- 
ſecution.” Mr. Pitt appeared on this occaſion ſomewhat embarraſſed, 

and reſted his oppoſition chiefly on the diſuſe and oblivion into which the 
acts in queſtion had fallen, and the dangerous alarm which might be ex- 
cited. by the repeal—diſclaiming in warm terms the principles and cha- 
racter of a perſecutor. Mr. Fox in reply remarked, that he knew not 
how to diſtinguiſh between a perſecutor and an advocate for penal laws in 
matters of religion, which was the preciſe definition of the term. As to 
the general alarm, of which Mr. Pitt was apprehenſive, it was the bittereſt 
ſatire upon the ſpirit of his own Adminiſtration, to ſuppoſe the temper of 


the public ſo fatally changed, as not to endure the repeal of laws ſo execra- . 


ble, and till a recent period ſo generally the ſubje& of execration. Mr. 
Fox's motion was rejected by a majority of 79 voices“. Nothing indeed 
could more: ſtrikingly demonſtrate the radical change that had now been 
effected in Mr, Pitt's ſyſtem of thinking and of acting, than the odious 
part taken by him in this debate. Thoſe who recollected the noble en- 
thuſiaſin diſplayed by Lord Chatham in the cauſe of religious liberty, 


viewed the conduct 15 Mr. . with mingled emotions of grief and 
indignation. 


* As a ſtriking hiſtoric contraft to the Giri diſplayed by the Britiſh Government at this 
period, it may not be improper to ſelect a few paſſages from the Speech of M. Rabaud de St. 
Etienne, a Proteſtant Clergyman and Member of the National Aſſembly, on moving the 1 oth 


Article of the Declaration of Rights, on the ſubje& of Religious Toleration, and which was 


received by the Aſſembly with the higheſt approbation and applauſe. Liberty is a com- 
mon right. All citizens have a right to it, or no one has, He that would deprive others 
of their liberty, attacks his own, and deſerves to loſe it. Shall in the 18th century the bar- 
barous policy be adhered to of dividing a nation into a favored and a diſgraced cafe ? - will 
not do the nation the injuſtice to ſuppoſe, that it could pronounce the word Intolerance. But, 
Gentlemen, it is not Toleration that I plead for—it is Liberty, Toleration ! Sufferance! 


Pardon! Clemency ! What ideas of injuſtice do not theſe words convey, if difference of opi - 


nien be indeed no crime? Toleration ! For ever be proſcribed the word, which holds us out 
as Citizens that deſerve pity ; which exhibits us as culpable perſons, who require pardon from 
thoſe whom chance or edueation leads to think in a manner different from ourſelves ! Error, 
Gentlemen, is not a crime, He who profeſſes it, takes it for truth—it is truth to him - he 
is obliged to profeſs it, and no man, no ſociety of men has a right to forbid him. And who, 
Gentlemen, in this mixture of error and truth, who i is he that will dare to affirm he has never 
been deceived—that truth is conſtantly with him, and error with others? I demand then, 
Gentlemen, for the French Proteſtants, for all the Nou-Catholies of the kingdom, that they 
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indignation, In a addrefſed to his friend the celebrated Dr. Price, 
January 1773, this venerable patriot thus expreſſes himſelf . “ In writing 
to you, it is impoſſible the mind ſhould not go of itſelf to that moſt in- 
tereſting of all ſubjects to fallible man—ToLERATION, Be aflured that 
on this ſacred and unalienable right of nature, and bulwark of truth, 


my warm wiſhes will always keep pace with your own. Happy! if the 
times had allowed us to add Hor Es to our wiſhes.” Here we ſec the 
ſentiments of the moſt virtuous of Philoſophers corroborated by thoſe 
of the moſt illuſtrious of Stateſmen. That ſuperior claſs of men, the 
firm, diſmtereſted, and perpetual advocates of the rights of mankind, 
and who, in an intellectual ſenſe, conſtitute the higheſt order of the 
community, now at length univerſally acknowledged that they had been 
groſsly deceived in the ideas which the flattery of hope, rather than the 


cool ſuggeſtions of reaſon, had originally led them to form reſpecting 
the diſpoſition and character of the preſent Miniſter. Educated as Mr. 
Pitt had been under the auſpices of a parent who would doubtleſs with 
carneſt and early aſſiduity inſtil into his mind the nobleſt principles of 
government, no other hypotheſis could adequately account for the de- 
plorable defection of Mr. Pitt from the cauſe of truth and liberty, than 
his final acquieſcence, from motives moſt injurious to his honor, in the 
deteſtable ſyſtem of that wretched Junto, through the medium of which 


be placed on the ſame footing in every thing, and without any reſerve, with all the other Ci- 
tirens. Permit it not, Gentlemen, generous and free Nation! do not allow to be cited as a 
precedent for you, the example of thoſe nations, who, ſtill intolerant, proſeribe your worſhip 
amongſt them. You are not deſigned to receive examples, but to give them. Eurepe, whic!: 
aſpires to Liberty, expects from you great leſſons, and you are worthy to furniſh them. You 
are too wiſe, Gentlemen, to be aſtoniſhed that there are men who think differently from you ; 
who worſhip Gop in another manner than you do ; and you will not regard the difference of 
opinion as an injury done to you, Taught by the experience of ages, by the errors and the 
ſufferings of your anceſtors, you will ſay withont doubt, It 1s time to lay aſide the ſword of 
perſecution ſo deeply ftained with the blood of our countrymen, It is time to reſtore to 
them their too-long-forgotten rights. It is time to break in pieces thoſe unjuſt barriers 
which ſeparate them from us; and to unite in one common bond of affe&ion theſe oppreſſed 
and proſcribed Citizens, ſo long eſtranged from the boſom of their. country. They: will pre- 
ſent themſelyes to you covered with the blood of their fathers, and they will ſhew you the 
marks of their own chains. My country is free. Let her ſhew herſelf worthy of Liberty, 
by equally imparting it to all claſſes of Citizens, without diſtinction of rank, birth, or re. 

the 
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the influence of the Crown has, during the whole courſe of the preſent BOOK 
reign, been exerciſed in conformity to the caprice or pleaſure of the Court. ee 
Advanced to the dignity of Miniſter at the premature age of twenty-three, 1792. 
Mr. Pitt had never perhaps deeply imbibed the genuine principles of 
Whiggiſm. © Favored by fortune, from the very commencement of his po- 

Htical career, in a manner the moſt extraordinary and unprecedented, he 

attributed too much to himſelf, and too little to foreign and fortuitous cir- 
cumſtances. He contracted therefore a dangerous contempt for man- 

kind, and, depending with vain confidence upon his ſuperior ability to 

vanquiſh thoſe difficulties which might eventually ariſe, he appears not to 

have ſufficiently ſtudied that greateſt and moſt important of all ſciences 

to a Stateſman—the ym1LosoPHY of the HUMAN MIND; nor to have at- 

tained to a juſt comprehenſion of thoſe grand moral and intellectual 

axioms upon the diligent obſervance of which the welfare and proſperity 

of nations depend. Mr. Pitt had nqw advanced too far in the mazes of 

political obliquity, to be able ever to recover the ſafe and ſtraight-forward 

path of truth and virtue. After proceeding certain lengths in this as in 

other caſes, © returning were more tedious than go o er;“ and every day 

and every moment increaſed the diſinelination and the difficulty. 


on the 21ſt of May, Mr. Whitbread brought forward a motion of en- Mr.Whir- 


quiry on the ſubje& of the Birmingham riots. He introduced this mo- tion of —4 
tion by an excellent ſpeech, containing a copious ſtatement of the facts « og maar 
and circumſtances which led to a ſuſpicion, that the Magiſtrates had been bam riots. 
moſt culpably remiſs in their duty on this occaſion ; and even that Mini- 
ſters had been negligent in their exertions for the ſuppreſſion of thoſe dit- 
orders. Mr. Whitbread referred the Honſe to the proceedings of a 
former Houſe of Commons, who, on a ſimilar occaſion, A. D. 1716, had 
addreſſed the King (Geo. I.) in terms expreſſive of the utmoſt indigna- 
tion and abhorrence of the ſpirit which had incited thoſe atrocious. out- 
rages; and requeſting that full compenſation might he made to the ſuf- 
ferers.” Mr. Whitbread inſiſted on the diſgrace which England would 
incur in the view of Europe, if a man, who bad done ſo much honor to 
his country by his philoſophical and literary talents, as Dr. Prieſtley; 
ſhould fail to obtain a ſignal reparation for the injuries he had ſuſtained. 
ie. 23 * Should 
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Should he,” ſaid this animated ſpeaker, & by the ſpirit of perſecution 


ve compelled to abandon his native foil, there is no nation which would 


3792, 


not be ready and eager to afford him an aſylum. He can go to no coun- 
try where his fame has not gone before him.” Mr. Whitbread ſaid, < he 
knew that toleration was the language in faſhion ; but it was very eaſy for 
men to have toleration on their lips, and perſecution in their hearts.” Mr. 
Secretary Dundas, in reply, vindicated the Government very ſatisfactorily 


from the ſuſpicion of not having exerted themſelves to the utmoſt in quell- 


ing the riots. He ſaid, * that Government did not proſecute the Magi- 
firates who were charged with neglect of duty, becauſe the Attorney Ge- 
neral was of opinion, that there was no probability of conviction, and an 
meffectual proſecution might be attended with very diſagreeable conſe- 
quences.” Mr, Whitbread's motion was ably ſapported by Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Windham, but more particularly by Mr. Grey, in an admirable 
fpeech, well deſcrving deep and permanent attention. WN 


In anſwer to ſome harſh refleions of Mr. Dundas on the recent con- 
duct of the Diſſenters, Mr. Grey thus nobly and eloquently expreſſed him- 
felf : © I do not, Sir, ſtand here as the profeſſed advocate of the Diſſenters; 
but whilſt we exclaim againſt the raſh and intemperate language of ſome 
amongſt the Diſſenters, let us impartially and ſeriouſly aſk ourſelves, if no 
zuſt cauſe has been given to them of diſcontent or of reſentment ? It is 
well known, that the Diſſenters have ever diſtinguiſhed themſelves as the 
zealous advocates of the glorious Reyolution—that they have been always 
numbered amongſt the moſt firm and ſteady adherents of the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, and of the illuſtrious Houſe of Hanover, when that ſucceffion 
was ſuppoſed with reaſon to be in danger ; and at a time when the reigning 
family did not depend upon the Cavscn as its chief bulwark and ſupport. 
Conſcious of their fidelity and attachment to the government under which 
they lived—an attachment which the circumſtances of the times afforded 
them frequent and deciſive occaſions to demonſtrate—exercifing under 
the expreſs ſanction of the State their inherent right of private judgment 
in religion—they at length applied to the Legiſlature to be reſtored to 
the privileges of citizens, of which they had been ſo long unjuſtly diveſted. 


When this claim was refuſed with every circumſtance of indignity and 
inſult— 
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inſult hen they were branded as the implacable enemies of the State 
when they were reproached, notwithſtanding their uniformly peaceable de- 
meanor, as ſeditious and factious hypocrites when the ridiculous and 
obſolete Tory clamor was revived, that the Cnunxen was in DAN ER 
when they were told © that the extent of their loyalty might be meaſured 
by the blood of a king can we wonder that they ſhould diſcover the 
paſſions and feeling of men ꝰ— that anger ſhould beget anger that in 
the collifion of zeal againſt zeal, the voice of reaſon ſhould be overborne 
and loſt ? Are we really deſirous of eſtabliſhing univerſal and permanent 
content and ſatisfaction ? The experience of all ages ſhews, that the only 


effectual mode is to annihilate all legal oppreſſion. While the ſpirit of 


mtolerance predominates in the counſels of any country, there will neceſ- 
farily be diſcontent, reſentment, and anger. And it is in vain to expect 
to obviate the evil conſequences of ſuch a ſyſtem, or to re-eſtabliſh the 
general tranquillity, by adding contumely to oppreſſion, or by an attempt 
to defend injuſtice by falſehood. We are ourſelves zealouſly attached to 
. the Conſtitution, becauſe we enjoy in their full extent the privileges and 

immunities derived from it. But what right have we to expect. the ſame 
attachment from thoſe who are excluded from theſe privileges? Though 
to us the Conſtitution is the object of affection and reverence, to them 
whom it injures and oppreflts it is an odious and tyrannic Conſtitution. 
Wherever political. partialities prevail, and political diſtin tions are inju- 
riouſly admitted, there political animoſities will be excited. Such is the 
nature of man; and of this we may reſt aſſured, that equity is the only 
fafe and permanent baſis of policy: and till we determine to regulate our 
eonduct by this principle, diſcontents and animoſities muſt and will pre- 
vail. And the diſorders and commotions which we now lament, are the 
genuine offspring of that policy to which, unbappily for our peace and ſe- 
eurity, we are ſtill reſolyed to adhere. The motion was finally negative 
by a great and deciſive majority. 


The Libel Bill introduced in the laſt ſeſſion by Mr. Fox, and which 
was loſt in the Houſe of Lords, was this ſeſſion triumphantly car- 
ried through both Houſes, and paſſed into a law—notwithſtanding the 
pertinacious oppoſition of the Law Lords Thurlow, Kenyon and Bathurſt. 

Wh » | | The 
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The Marquis of Lanſdowne ſarcaſtically obſerved in the debate, that he 
did not blame Lawyers for making a ſtand againſt the preſent bill. It was 
well worth a ſtruggle on the part of the profeſſion. It was a proud ambi- 


tious profeſſion, defirous of obtaining power over all. de the Noble 


Lord at the head of the King's Bench could overthrow it, is Lordſhip 
had ſtudied politics as well as law, he would reign Lord 2 of 
England.” The Law Lords joined in a proteſt againſt the bill, which 
will remain as a perpetual monument of the triumph of. common ſenſe 
over legal and profeſſional ſubtilty. Lord Camden particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in the debate, by the animation and ability which, in no 
reſpect diminiſhed by the winter of age, he difplayed in the vindication 


and final eſtabliſhment, in times dark and inauſpicious to Liberty, of a 


doctrine he had early and zealouſly eſpouſed; and this may be regarded 
as the concluding effort of a long life rendered illuſtrious by the practice 
of every pablic and private virtue. More than 20 years previous to this 
event, that able and upright Senator and Patriot Mr. Dowdeſwell had 
introduced a Bill into the Houſe of Commons for aſcertaining the rights 
of Juries, ſubſtantially the ſame with the preſent Bill of Mr: Fox. It 
was, on a diviſion, thrown out by a prodigious majority. But the friends of 
Liberty never loſt ſight of this great and intereſting queſtion, and by the 
inoſt - unwearied and meritorious perſeverance they at "oe happily 
any their object. 


e kat was alſo 10 during this ſeſſion in ſavor of the general 
9 ſtem of freedom, by a Bill introduced into the Houſe of Peers by Lord 
Elgin, for the relief of the Scottiſh Epiſcopalians, who had long been 
ſubject to heavy penalties on the original ground of notorious diſaffection 
to the Revolution eſtabliſhment. But, like other Bigh-Hying and Jacobitical 
Tories, they were now 'become moſt conſpicuous for loyalty amongſt 
the loyal. An objection however was ſtarted by the Lord Chancellor, 
whether, according to a clauſe in the preſent bill, ſpecifying the deſcrip- 


tion of perſons to be relieved, the State could with propriety recognize 
| the validity of ordination by Biſhops exerciſing their functions independ- 


ent of the State. And, in his profound knowledge of eccleſiaſtical anti- 


_ his Lordſhip ventured even to intimate his gente whether Biſhops 
could 
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could eri in any Chriſtian country not authoriſed by the State.” But 
his Lordſhip being aſſured by the Biſhop of St, Davids, who ſpoke in favor 
of this © afflited part of the Church of Chriſt,” that Chriſtian Biſhops 
exiſted three hundred years before the happy alliance between Church and 
State took place under the auſpices of the Emperor Conſtantine the 
Great, his Lordſhip was pleaſed to declare himſelf ſatisfied ; ad the bill 


bowing without any farther oppoſition. 


In conſequence of the ſpirit of diſcontent, and even of diſaffection, by 
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Society of thre 
Friends of the 


which a conſiderable proportion of the community ſeemed at this period to People inftity- 
be animated, and which had given riſe to various political aſſociations of _ 


an alarming nature, and in which ideas of government reform were car- 
ried to a viſionary and dangerous extreme; it was thought proper by many 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed advocates of Conſtitutional Liberty, about this 
period to inſtitute a ſociety under the name of the © Friends of the 
People,” for the ſole purpoſe of effecting a reform in Parliament, on the 


principles ſo often ſtated and fo ably enforced by Mr. Pitt, and other | 


judicious patrons of reform, preſuming that all other neceſſary and benefi- 


cial reforms would follow in ſafe and regular gradation. About thirty 
Members of Parliament entered their names as members of this Aſſocia- 
tion, which alſo comprehended many of the moſt eminent characters in 
the kingdom, whether in reſpect of. political or literary. ability. Ir is 
remarkable, that this moſt uſeful and laudable aſſociation, this broad and 
lofty mound thrown up for the defence of the Conſtitution againſt the rage 
of republican innovation, ſeemed to excite more the alarm of the Govern- 

ment, than all the other aſſociations united. And when Mr. Grey, him- 
ſelf a member of the new ſociety, gave notice of his intention to move, in 
the courſe of the enſuing ſeſſion, for an enquiry into the ſtate of the repre· 
ſentation, Mr. Pitt roſe with unuſual vehemence to declare “his total 
diſapprobation of introducing, at a period ſo critical and dangerous as the 
preſent, a diſcuſſion of ſuch difficulty and importance. This he affirmed 
was not a time for experiments; and if he was called upon either to riſque 
this, or for ever to abandon all hopes of reform, he would ſay he had no 
befitation in preferring the latter alternative. He ſaw with concern the 
Gentlemen fo whom he alluded, virtually united with others who profeſſed 
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the reform of abuſes, and meant the ſubverſion of government.” The 


e expediency and policy of timely and temperate reform were on the other 


Royal Procla- 
niation for the 
ſuppreſſion of 


hand powerfully argued by the friends of the projected motion. © As to 
the obnoxious allies of the late affociators, Mr. Fox ſaid, the objection 
might be completely retorted by aſking the Miniſter, « Whom have you 
for your allies?* On theone part there are infuriated republicans, on the 
other the ſlaves of deſpotiſm. The firſt are the raſh zealots of liberty, 
the latter its inveterate and determined foes.” The conſternation of the 
Miniſters evidently appeared by a Royar PrxocLAMATION almoſt imme- 
diately iſſued againſt the public diſperſion of all ſeditious writings, and 
againſt all illegal correſpondencies—exhorting the Magiſtrates to vigi- 
lance, and the People to ſubmiſſion and obedience. 


This Proclamation being laid before the Houſe (May 25), and an addreſs 
moved of approbation and ſupport, it was oppoſed by Mr. Grey with much 
warmth, and the Proclamation itſelf condemned in ſevere terms as a mea- 
ſure infidious and pernicious. The “ diligent enquiry enjoined by the 
Proclamation after the authors and diſtributors of wicked and ſeditious wri- 
tings, could only tend to eſtabliſh an odious and arbitrary ſyſtem of Est ro- 
NAGE. This was the ſyſtem which had made the old Government of 
France ſo much the object of general deteſtation, and it was a ſyſtem un- 
worthy of the Sovereign of a free people to recommend, Mr. Grey 
Nrongly intimated his belief, that the real object of the Proclamation was 
merely to diſcredit the late Aſſociation in the view of the public.“ 


This Mr. Pitt diſclaimed in very explicit terms; and expreſſed his high 
reſpect for many of the members of the Aſſociation in queſtion, declaring 
© that he differed from them only in regard to the time and mode which 
they had adopted for the attainment of their object. The Aſſociation in 
queſtion, he ſaid, did not come within the ſcope and purview of the Pro- 
clamation, which was levelled againſt the daring and ſeditious principles 
which had been fo affiduouſly propagated amongſt the people, under the 
plauſible and deluſive appellation of the Rights of Man.” The Addreſs 
was finally carried without a diviſion, and, receiving the coneurrence of 
the Upper Houſe, was preſented in form to the King. It was followed by 


addreſſes from all parts of the kingdom: and the Miniſtry, finding their 
ſtrength, 
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2 — proſecutions againſt a prodigions number of 185 
ders, amongſt whom Thomas Paine food, molt conſpicuous. Notuitb- 
ſtanding the proteflional ability of Mr, Erſkine, whom he had engaged as 
his adyocate, he, was found guilty of the charge; but forcſecing the PP: 


bability, of this vent, he had preyiouſly nder to France. 


77 gt 


gs wile various other remarkable ttials, "thoſe of Daniel Holt und 
Willianz Winterbottom ſeem peculiarly to challenge the-ſpecific notice 
of Hiſtory. The former, a printer at Nottingham, was convicted, and ſen- 
| tenced to two years' impriſonment, for republiſhing verbatim a political tract 
| originally circulated by the Thatched- Houſe Tavern Af xiation, of which 
Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Richmond were members. "The latter, 4'Dif- 
ſenting Teacher at Plymouth, of virtuous and high! y reſpectable chra Ne 
was convicted of edition,” and ſentenced to four | years impriſonment in 


the gaol of Newgate, for two ſermons preached in commemoration of 


the Revolution of 1688. The indictment charges him with. affirming, 
«that his Majeſty was placed upon the throne upon t tondition” of Keep- 
| ing certain laws and rules—and if he does not obſerve them, he has no 
more right to the crown than the Stuarts had.” All the Whigs of the 
kingdom might doubtleſs have been compr chended i in the ſame indict- 
ment. And if the doctrine thus affirmed be denied, the monſtrous re. 
verſe of the propoſition follows, that the King is bound by no conditions 
or laws; and that, though reſiſtance to the tyranny of the Stuarts might 
be juſtifiable, reſiſtance \ in the ſame cireumſtanees to the houſe of Brunſ- 
wie is not. This trial, for the circumſtances of cruelty and infamy at- 
tending it, has been juſtly compared to that ſo celebrated of Roſewell, 
in the latter years of Charles II, to which the preſent times e in va- 


rious 1 a moſt wes] and alarming ne Nin ÞX 1501 
ene e e The 


| „ Certain it is, and i ir would be r and deceitful to deny or „ difouil the fact, that 


the perpetual miſcondu& of Government during the preſent reign—the misfortunes and mi. 
ſeries by which it has been characteriſed, its follies, its vices, and its crimes; have given oc- 
cuaſion to a new and very ſerious inveſtigation of the principles of the Britiſh Conſtitution ; 
and amongſt men of philoſophic reſſection may be diſcerned a great abatement of that en- 
thuſiaſtic ardor with which they once were in the habit of ſpeaking and thinking of a form 
-of government, which has been found, by fatal experience, not incompatible for a long ſeries 
of years with the groſſeſt neglect or perverſion of thoſe ends for which-goverament is alone 

Vor. III. 38 — 3 
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BOOK _ The attention of Parliament towards the concluſion of the ſeſſion was 

ut. | forcibly drawn to the fituation of India—for ſome time paſt involved-in a 
1792, general war, the origin and progreſs of which it may be proper conciſely 

fente of affairs to explain. From the ara of the peace of Mangalore, concluded by the 

Company with Tippoo Saib in 1784, the power of that Prince had been 

regarded as very. formidable. | He was avowedly and devotedly attached 

to the intereſts of France, to which country he had. ſoon. after. that 

event ſent a ſplendid embaſſy, and eſtabliſhed an intimate friendſhip and 

alliance. The period however at length arrived,. when, France being oc- 

cupied. with other and greater objects, a ſevere vengeance. might be ſafely 

taken on the TYRANT of MxsoRE for all his real or pretended: perfidies 

and oppreſſions. The Dutch Eaſt India Company had in the laſt century 

conquered. from the Portugueſe two forts, ſituated within the territory of 

Myſore, called Cranganore and Acottab. Theſe they had recently diſ- 

poſed of by purchaſe to the Rajah of Travancore, an ally of the Engliſh 

Company. Tippoo reſenting the conduct of the Duteh, and affirming 

that the Rajah had no right to make any ſuch. purchaſe within the limits 

of his territory, marched a conſiderable military force in the ſummer of 


inſtituted. And a ſtrong ſpeculative predile&ion has unqueſtionably ariſen in the minds of many 
for a republican form of goverament, in preference to any form of monarchy. But, before 
any inference is drawn to the prejudice of the Britiſh Conſtitution, that Conſtitution ought to 
be reſtored to its genuine and original- principles: and then there is good ground to believe 
that by far the greater part of the evils now experienced, and which are ſo juſtly the ſub - 
ject of complaint, would inſtantly vaniſh. Among the moſt palpable and pernicious of the 
exiſting abuſes, muſt undoubtedly be reckoned the enormous and overwhelming influence of 
the Crown the inequality of the national repreſentation the long duration of Parliaments— 
the rapid and monſtrous increaſe of the national debt, and of the civil and military eftabliſh- 
ments the oppreſſion, abſusdity, and. iniquity connected with the preſent. eccleſiaſtical 
ſyſtem—the municipal tyranny exerciſed over the poor, under cover of the poor laws, origi- 
nally intended and calculated for their relief and protection — the amazing multiplicity of ſu- 
perfluous places, penſions, finecures, and lucrative appointments, by. which individuals are 
aggrandized and enriched at the expence and to the impovyeriſhment of the public. When 
theſe evils are remedied, the Conſtitution of Great Britain will have a. fair trial; and the bene- 
ſicial effects it has in itſelf a tendency to produce, will be fully aſcertained. But till this 
happy period arrives, all reflect ions on monarchical government in reference to England can 
be applicable, not to the genuine and unadulterated Conſtitution of the Country, but to the 
preſent deformed and deſtructive ſyſtem of Adminiftrative Government, 178 . 
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1789 againſt n with a profeſſed intent to reduce it to his do- 
minion. The conduct of the Rajah in making the purchaſe in queſtion, 
on ſo precarious and invidious a title, was ſeverely cenſured by the Go- 
vernment of Madras; and Mr. Holland, the Preſident, warned bim to 


deſiſt "_ his ambitious eh 

1 ee of the powerful mediation thus interpoſed, Tippoo 
withdrew his troops, ſtill, however, aſſerting his claim to the feudal ſo- 
vereignty of the forts, and offering, as it is ſaid, to ſubmit his pretenſions 
to any impartial arbitration. But on the 1ſt of May, 1790, the Rajah, 
relying, as it aſterwards appeared, on the ſupport of the ſuperior Preſi- 
dency of Bengal, made an offenſive attack on the army of Tippoo 
Sultan; and the war having thus commenced, the Engliſh Government 


was houmd in honor and juſtice to defend their ally. This the Company 


were the better enabled to do, not merely from their knowledge of the 
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ſtate of France, but from the treaties they had actually formed with the 


Nizam of the Decan, and the Mahratta States, br the 8 e 26 
bumbling the power of Myſore. | | 


The grand Carnatic army e aſſembling, under the oom- 


mand of General Meadows, marched through the ſouthern or Coimbe- 
tore country, and, penetrating the Ghauts or paſſes of the mountains, 
advanced towards the city of Seringapatam, the capital of Myfore. 
On the weſtern fide, the Bombay army, under General Abercrombie, 


after reducing Cannanore and ſeveral other places on the coaſt, entered 


the kingdom of Myſore ; which, notwithſtanding the pretended op- 
preſſion of the Government, exhibited every where the marks of the 
bigheſt cultivation and proſperity.“ The Sultan defending himſelf with 
EY I EIT | 1 2 ab great 
» «© When a perſon,” ſays a writer of credit and reputation, © travelling through a ſtrange 
country, finds it well cultivated, populous, with induſtrious inhabitants, cities newly founded, 
commerce extending, towns increaſing, and every thing flouriſhing, ſo as to indicate happi- 
neſs, he will naturally conclude*it to be under a form of government congenial to the minds 


of the people.” This is a picture of Tippoo's country, and our concluſion reſpecting it. 


The ſame author, who himſelf ſerved in the army of Lord Cornwallis, affirms, © that no 
SS complaints 
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BOOK great reſolution, and no mean diſplay of military {kill, General Mez- 
F III. dows found himfelf under the neceſſity of retreating to the vieinſty of 
1792. Madras; where, in the month of December (1790), Lord nen 
aſſumed the command of the * in n. ane 
The plan of the war was now ently ed; and a grand effort re- 
ſolved on, to force a paſſage to Seringapatam through the country lying di- 
rectly weſtward of Madras. On the 2 1ſt of March, 1791, the important 
town of Bangalore was taken by ſtorm, with little loſs on the part of the Bri- 
tiſh, but with a dreadful carnage of the unreſiſting garriſon. On the 13th 
of May, the army, by extraordinary exertions, arrived in fight of the ſu- 
perb capital of Myſore, defended by the Sultan in perſon: and,” on the 
next day, an action took place, in which Tippoo was ſaid to be defeated; 
though he does not appear to have ſuſtained any very conſiderable loſs: 
and the ſwelling of the Cavery (in an iſland formed by branches of which 
Seringapatam is ſituated), together with the want of proviſions, compelled: 
Lord Cornwallis to begin his retreat to n 2 nn his vic- 
tory could be announced. 


General Abercrombie, who had advanced through the Ghauts on the 
oppoſite 8. with a view to ſorm a aon with Lord e was 


complaints o or ' murmurings v were "heard among ts ſubjects of [GY atbough no time could 
have! been more favorable for their utterance ; ; becayſe the enemies of Tippoo 1 were in Power, 
and would have been gratificd' by any aſperſion of his character. Nor did they by any means 
feem to regard their conquerors with complaceney, as relieving them from an oppreſſive yoke ; 
but, on the contrary, they diſcovered a ſtrong attachment and loyalty to their native ſove- 
reign. Moore's Narrative of Nes pz ge India. — To the ſame purpoſe Major Dirom, 
anofher highly reſpe« able authori: Vo days, 5 His (i, e. Tippoo' s) country was found every | 
where full of inhabitants; and 40  Sntty cultivated to the utmoſt extent of which the ſoil 
was capable.— His government, though ſtrict and arbitrary, was the deſpotiſm of a politic 
and able ſovereigu, who nouriſhes not! oppreſſes the ſubjects who are to be the means of his 
future aggrandizement. “ It appears then, that this war was not undertaken from the gene- 
Tous and beneficent motive of reſcuing the inhabitants of Canara and Myſore from the op · 
preſſion and tyranny of their Sovereign, but that it was as much the offspring: of avarice and 
ambition, as any of the former wars by which the dominion by ns Britain in India was 


kat mar acquired, or ſubſequently confirmed wad 8 yo *. 
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now alſo obliged to lead back his army, fatigued, haraſſed and diſap- 
pointed, over the mountains they had ſo lately and with ſuch difficulty 
paſſed. During theſe tranſactions the troops of the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas kept diſcreetly aloof, leaving the burden of the war almoſt en- 
tirely to the Britiſh, | | 

But the next campaign, for which Lord ele made unremitted 
preparations, opened under more favorable auſpices. - Early in February, 
1792, the eaſtern and weſtern. armies, reſuming their former plan of ope- 
rations, effected, before the end of the month, a junction under the walls 
of Seringapatam; the forces of the Peiſhwa and of the Nizam encamp- 
ing alſo at a ſmall diſtance, and furniſhing to the Britiſh army a plen- 
tiful ſupply of ſtores and proviſions. On the 7th of February, a general 
attack was made by moonlight on the lines of the Sultan, which was 
attended with important effects; Tippoo being compelled to relinquiſh 
his former advantageous poſition, which covered his capital; and Serin- 
METS was in conſequence oh this defeat clofely and completely inveſted. 


The fituation of Tippoo being now in the higheſt degree alarming and 


almoſt hopeleſs, he thought proper to ſend a FYakeel to the camp of 
Lord Cornwallis to ſue for peace; which the Britiſh General granted 


on the ſevere terms, 1. Of his ceding one half of his dominions to the 
Allied Powers. 2. Of paying three crores and thirty lacks of rupees, as 
an indemnification for the expences of the war. 3. The releaſe of all 
priſoners; and, 4. Phe delivery of two of his ſons as hoſtages for the 


due performance of the treaty... 


* 


On the 26th of February, the Princes, each mounted on an elephant 
magnificently capariſoned, proceeded to the Britiſh camp, where they 
were received by Lord Cornwallis with all poſſible demonſtrations of kind- 
neſs and affection. The eldeſt, Abdul-Kalic, was about ten; the younger, 
Mirzaud- Deen, about eight years of age. The Princes were attired in 
white muſlin robes, with red turbans richly adorned with pearls, and 


mey conducted themfelyes with a — and propriety which aſto- 
5 niſhed 
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BOOK iſhed the ſpeQators, On the 19th of March, the definitive treaty, ſigned 
Os by the Sultan, was delivered by the young Princes, with great ſolemnity, 


17922 into the hands of Lord Cornwallis ; but the ſums ſpecified in the ſecond 
article not being actually paid, the Princes ſtill e under the ſaſe- 


. and cuſtody of his Lordſhip. 


Though the entire knowledge of theſe xranthellvah had not reached 
England when the affairs of India came under the diſcuſſion of the 
Houſe of Commons, Mr. Dundas ſtated the general ſituation of the 
Company to be in the higheſt degree flouriſhing ; and, by an intricate 
deduction of figures, he ſhewed the furplus of the Bengal revenue for the 
preceding year to be no leſs than eleven hundred thouſand pounds. The 

- fAouriſhing ſtate of the revenue was however remarked by Mr. Francis 
to be not preciſely the ſame thing with the flouriſhing ſtate of the country, 
which might be ill able to bear the weight of theſe impoſitions. The 
ſcizures for non-payment of the land revenue were, he ſaid, moſt alarm- 
Angly notorious; and he held in his hand, at that moment, two Bengal 
advertiſements, the one announcing the ſale of ſeventeen villages, the 


other of. forty-two.“ | 


This diſcuſſion took place on the 5th of June; and on the 15th the 
ſeſſion cloſed with a ſpeech from the throne, in which his Majeſty ex- 
preſſed to the two Houſes . © his great concern at the actual commence- 
ment of hoſtilities in different parts of Europe, affuring them that his 

Hrincipal care would be to Preſer ur to his people the en bleſ- 


9 of PEACE,” 


Saget f are. The ſecond National Aſſembly of France met October 1, 1791. By 
aan act of ] atriotic. diſintereſtedneſs, very indiſoreet in its nature, and per- 
nicious in its conſequences, the late Aſſembly had decreed, that no 

perſon ſhould be eligible to two ſueceſſive legiſlatures. The preſent Aſ- 

ſembly, therefore, was neoeſſarily deſtitute of the experience, and, accord- 

ing to the general opinion, of the talents likewiſe, of the former. And 


being choſen at the preciſe period when the national reſentment was at 
| the | 
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the higheft pitch, they were of a much more anti-monarchical complexion. 
The opening ſpeech of the King was received nevertheleſs with great ap- 
plauſe: and the Preſident replied in terms of confidence and reſpect, ex- 
preſſing the united with of the Aſſembly to comply with the benevolent 
and patriotic views of the King. © Such, Sire,” ſaid he, © is our duty, 
ſuch are our hopes, and the gratitude and bleſſings of the people will be 
our reward.” The proſpect, however, was quickly overcaſt. By the 
King's expreſs deſire, on his acceptance of the Conſtitutional Act, a decree 
of indemnity had paſſed reſpecting the Emigrants, without any exception 
whatever, on the condition of their returning to their country within a 
limited time. But the Agent deputed on this commiſſion to the Princes 
at Coblentz was not only treated with contempt and inſult, but actually 


impriſoned, on pretence of his want of paſſport. 


In conſequence of this outrage, and of the continuance of the hoſtile 
preparations of the Emigrants, a decree paſſed the Aſſembly early in No- 
vember (1791), declaring Prince Louis Staniſlaus Xavier to have forfeited; 
in caſe he do not return to. the kingdom in two months, his eventual 
claim to the Regency; and, by a ſubſequent decree, the Afſembly pro- 
nounced the French hoſtilely afſembled on the frontier, guilty of a con- 
ſpiracy againſt their country, in caſe they did not return before the iſt os 
January 1792 ; incurring: thereby the forfeiture of their- eſtates during 
their lives, but without prejudice to their children. On the 18th of No- 
vember a ſeyere decree paſſed the Aſſembly againſt the nonjuring Clergy,. 
who were en with too. much reaſon, of ſeditious and incivic prac- 


tices.. 


1 


To both theſe decrees the King, inſenſible or careleſs of nn 
oppoſed his royal veto. The Aſſembly, aſtoniſhed at the conduct of the 
King, addreſſed him to take effectual meaſures to prevent the dangers 
which menaced the country. The King, in reply, aſſured the Aſſembly, 
that the Emperor had done all that could be expected from a faiibſal ally, 
by forbidding and diſperſing all aſſemblages of Emigrants within his ſtates. 


And he had acquainted the Elector of Treves, that. if he did not, before 
1 70 by the 
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Princes, was plainly. done under the ſanction of the Emperor ;, and it 


W ee TING7 le e | agen eg 1 


7. 


The Aſtembl Ys Fer" were not Julled. to ſeurity by theſs 1 58 
proſeſſions. Whatever was done in ſavor of the Emigrants by the German 


was now publicly known that the Emperor had, in concert with the King 
of Pruſſia, ſigned a Convention at Pillnitz in Saxony, Abguſt 1991, in 


the higheſt degree inimical to France, although no intimation had — 
| given of this tran faction from the Executive Power to the 27 th 


/ 


The ſhort- lived lata of the kisg was now nt never to 


return. Addreſſes were preſented to the Aſſembly from every quarter of | 


the kingdom, indicating their diſſatisfaction with the Court, and their con- 


ſidence in the firmneſs and patriotiſm of the Aſſembly. M. de Mont- | 


morin, unable to withſtand the torrent, reſigned his office, and M. de 
Leſſart ſucceeded. 5 


"The republican party, in conſequence of the incefant tergiverſations 
* Onthe 24th of Auguſt 1791, the Emperor Leopold, the King of Pruffia, and the Elec- 


tor of Saxony, met at the Caſtle of Fillnitz, in Luſatia, belonging to the EleQor, where they 
remained till the 28th. The preciſe articles of the Treaty concluded there have never been au- 


thentically divulged, although in ſubſtance perfectly well known. On the 27th of Auguſl, the 


Emperor delivered to the Count D Artois, who aſſiſted at the conferences, the following De- 


claration: © His Majeſty the Emperor, and his Majeſty the King of Pruſſia, having heard 
the deſires and repreſentations of Monſieur, and of his Royal Highneſs the Count D' Artois, 


declare jointly that they regard the ſituation in which his Majeſty the King of France actually 
is, as an object of common intereſt to all the Sovereigns of Europe. They hope that this 
concern cannot fail to be- acknowledged by the Powers whoſe aſſiſtance is claimed; and that, 
in conſequence, they will not refuſe to employ, jointly with their ſaid Majeſlies, the moſt effica- 
cious means, in proportion to their forces, to place the King of France in a ſtate to ſettle in 
the moſt perfect liberty the foundations of a monarchical government, equally ſuitable to the 
rights of Sovereigns and the welfare of the French. Then, and in that caſe; their ſaid Ma- 
jeſties are decided to act quickly, and with one accord, with the ſorces neceſſary to obtain 


the common end propofed. In the mean time they will give ſuitable orders to their troops 
that they may be ready to put. themſclves in motion.” Signed by the Emperor, and the 


Sis of Pruſſia. et ; | - 8 . TY 2 
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of the Monarch, gained great ſtrength; and, forming themſelves into a BOOK 


club or ſociety, aſſembling at the Convent of the Jacobin Friars, recently 
diſſolved, they acquired the popular, and fince famous appellation of 
Jacopins. The friends of monarchy, on the other hand, had, from a 
ſimilarity of circumſtances, obtained the name of Feuillans. 0 


M. Dumourier, in his Memoirs, tells us, that © on the return of the King and Court to 
Paris after the expedition to Varennes he hoped that they would refle& on their ſituation 
and the impoſlibility of any longer oppoſing the Conſlitution chat they would remember 
the ſafety of the King depended on his regaining the confidence of the Nation—that they 
would contemplate the certainty of his ruin and that of his auguſt houſe—of the Monarchy 
and of all France, if he relapſed into his former conduct. He was perſuaded that the terrible 
fault committed by Louis, aſter having twice perjured himſelf, would ſerve as a leſſon to him; 
and that his heart would be melted with the generoſity of the French Nation, who had re- 
ſtored to him a crown which he had forfeited by the letter and ſpirit of that Conſtitution 
which he had ſworn to obey.—Bur ſoon the Court reſumed its former habits, its ſecret cor- 

reſpondence in foreign countries, and its corruptions, which only laid it at the merey of the 
traitors thus corrupted, It recommenced its intrigues, its petty conſpiracies at Paris and in 
the provinces, its uſeleſs complaints, its ſatirical attacks on the Aſſembly and their labors, 
which produced incendiary replications on the part of the Jacobins.“ During the predo- 


minance of that wiſe and popular Adminiſtration of which M. Dumourier formed a part, that 
Miniſter was ordered to wait upon the Queen on a certain day an hour before the Council met. 


On being introduced, he found her alone, walking backwards and forwards with haſty ſteps. 
Advancing towards him at length with an irritated and majeſtie air, ſhe ſpoke as follows, 
1% Sir, you are all-powerful at this moment, but it is through the favor of the people, who 
ſoon demoliſh their idols, Your ſituation depends upon your conduct. It is ſaid that you 
poſſeſe great talents. You ought to know that neither the King nor my/e/f will ſuffer either 
theſe novelties or the Conſtitution, . I declare it frankly to you. Chooſe therefore the part 
you are to act. Dumourier repreſenting the neceſſity of a cordial concurrence on the part 
of the King in eſtabliſhing the Conſtitution ſolidly and quictly, the Queen rejoined in a louder 
and more paſſionate tone of voice: It will not laſt ; therefore take care of yourſelf, ”” Thus 
blindly and precipitately did this devoted woman preſs forward in the path to deſtruction. 
All the trouble taken by the Miniſters,” ſays M. Dumourier, “to recover the love and cou- 
fidence of the Nation was rendered ineffeRual by the activity of the intriguers. It was Pe- 
nelope's web. The Court undid during the night all the labors of the day.” At this pe- 
riod (Spring of 1792) he remarks that the Court of St. James's, notwithſtanding the extreme 
repugnance of the King of England to the French Nation, conducted itſelf with ſagacity.” 
But ſoon, too ſoon, that ſyſtem of moderation and ſagacity was deſtined to undergo a fatal 
and dreadful reverſe. | | 
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The defigns of Leopold gradually unfolded. On the a iſt of December, 
official notice was given to the French Ambaſſador at the Court of 
Vienna, that the Emperor, underſtanding the Elector of Treves to be 
under apprehenſions from France, had been conſtrained to order Marſhal 
Beuder to march to his relief and protection. The King, in communt- 
cating this intelligence to the Aſſembly, affected great ſurpriſe at the 
reſolution of the Emperor. He. could not perſuade himſelf that the 
good diſpaſitioncof the Emperor were changed; and wiſhed to believe that 
his Imperial Majeſty had been deceived as to the ſtate of facts, and been 
made to ſuppoſe that the Eledtor had indeed fulfilled all the duties of good 
neighborhood.” , About this period M. Lonvet, at the head of a 
grand deputation of the Citizens of Paris, addreſſed the Aſſembly in an 
eloquent ſpeech, urging the Legiſlative Body to the adoption of vigo- 
rous and decifive meaſures. © Men,” fays this impaſſioned and patriotic 
orator, © who aſſume the name of Frenchmen, are meditating the ruin 


of France. They haraſs us from within—they menace us from without; 


but ſoon we truſt will the national vengeance, under your direction, diſ- 
play the banners of our armies on the banks of the Rhine. The Con- 
ſtitution ĩs guarantied by the oaths of the Nation, which can exiſt only in 
France, Deign, Gentlemen, to announce this truth to the Cruſaders of 
Treves. Tell them thaf France will never regard as an independent 


power, or as conſtituting any part of the French Nation, the aſſemblage 


of rebels and vagabonds, who have armed themſelves againſt their coun- 
try.— is it not known to the whole world, that, aided by a foreign force, 
they attempted fſacrilegiouſly to deſtroy the infant liberty of France? 


Eſcaping by an ignominious flight from the rage of the people, they have 


traverſed Europe in order to raiſe up enemies to France! In return, we 
iſſue declarations of pardon—we invite them back into the boſom of their 
country. They have exerted every effort to reduce us to the condition 
of ſlaves—we decree to them the rank and revenue of Princes. In fine, 
after inſulting in every poſſible mode the majeſty of the People, they are 


at this moment bidding defiance to their power !—We demand then the 


denunciation of was: Let France ariſe in arms. Let the myriads 


of « our Citizen Soldiers precignnts themſelves upon the demeſnes of feu- 


dality. 
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dality. Let them encircle palaces' with their bayonets, and depoſit in BOOK 
cottages the declaration of the Rights of Man that in every clime man, mum 5 
inſtructed and delivered, may reſume the ſentiment of his original dig- 1792. 
nity.— Then ſhall nations be blended into one; and the grand fraternity 
of mankind ſhall, upon the altar of * Liberty and nnn 


ſwear UNIVERSAL PEACE.” | N 4 


- 


- Preparations were now at laſt made for war; but the defi INE of the 
Emperor not being as yet ripe for execution, the Elector of IJ reves 
thought fit on a ſudden to change his tone, and to engage that within 
eight days the hoſtile aſſemblages within his dominions ſhould be entirely 
diſperſed. 

The public diſcontents and clamors againſt the King riſing very high, 
and being charged almoſt openly with treachery to the Nation, his Ma- 
jeſty was pleaſed to write (February 17, 1792) a letter to the Aſſembly, 
contradicting in very haughty terms theſe injurious reports, propagated 
by evil-minded people to alarm the public, and calumniate his intentions. 
Nothing, be adds, © keeps him at Paris but his wiLL ; and a 
he has reaſons to leave it, he will not diſguiſe them.“ 


Ihe correſpondence between the Courts of Paris and Vienna being 
laid before the Aſſembly on the 2d of March, it appeared that the Impe- 
rial troops in the Netherlands would ſhortly amount to ninety thouſand 
men. And the diſpatch of the Prince de Kaunitz (February 17) openly 
avowed the concert formed with other powers for preſerving unimpaired the 
Monarchy of France; and was throughout expreſſed in terms of menace 
and hoſtility, which left no doubt as to the ultimate determination of the 
Imperial Court. The Aſſembly, inflamed with this intelligence, raſhly 
and precipitately impeached M. de Leſſart for criminal concealment and 

o diſobedience, He was ſucceeded by M. Dumourier. 


z 


On the firſt of March ( 792) died fuddenty of a ungen ſever, the 
Emperor N II. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Francis II. under 
312 the 
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the title of the King of Hungary; but he was after a ſhort interval elected 
Emperor of the Romans. This event made not the leaft change in the 
ſyſtem of Auſtrian policy. Scarcely was the new Monarch ſeated on his 
throne, when he communicated to the Court of Berlin his determination 


ſtrictly and literally to adhere to the terms of the treaty of Pilnitz. The 


. 


King of France at this period, in conformity to his weak and wavering 
policy, made another effort to regain the ground he had loſt, by nomi- 
nating March 23, after various unpopular diſmiſſions and appointments, 


M. Roland to the Interior department, M. Claviere to that of Finance, 
and ſoon after M. Servan to be Miniſter of War—men who poſſeſſed 


the entire eſteem and confidence of the Nation. 


The „ anſiver of the Court of Vienna at length arrived, inſiſt- 
ing, © 1. on the reſtitution of the feudal rights of the German Princes in 
Lorraine and Alface “; 2. the reſtoration of Avignon to the Pope; and 
3. upon adequate ſatisfaction that the neighboring powers thall have no 
reaſon for the apprehenſion which aroſe from the preſent weakneſs of the 


internal Government of France.” The firſt two of theſe propoſitions 
being inadmiſſible, and the laſt unintelligible, war was on the 20th of 


April declared againſt the King of Hungary. 


*All feudal rights having by a decree of the Conſtituent Aſſembly been extinguiſhed 
throughout France, the German Princes and Prelates who had poſſeſſions in the ceded pro- 
vinces of Lorraine and Alſace appealed againſt the ſuppreſſion ſo far as it interfered with their 
claims of ſovereignty. An indemnification was offered by France: and the Dukes of Wirtem- 
berg and Deux-ponts, the Princes of Lowenſtein, Hohenloe, &c. declared themſelves ſatisfied 
with the propoſed compenſation. Others however, incited by the Court of Vienna, refuſed to 
liſten to any terms of accommodation; and the pretended injuries done to them were made the 
chief pretext of reſentment and hoſtility. The articles of the Treaty of Weſtphalia, the 
abſtract injuſtice of the claims being for argument ſake waved, which relate to the ceſſion 
of Alſace, are perfectly elear and preciſe. They ſtate that all the rights of the Emperor and 
the, Empire are transferred to France“ ad Coronam Galliz pertineant cum omnimoda 
juriſdictione et ſuperioritate ſupremoque dominio—abſque ulla reſervatione. To conſtrue this 
act of ſovereignty on the part of France as an act of hoſtility againſt Auſtria, ſhews a deter- 
mination of going to war at all events. With regard to the reſumption of the Territory of 
Avignon, and the Comtat Venaiſſin, which was ever regarded by the French Nation as a 


Papal uſurpation, it is evident that the Court of Vienna could have no Intereſt or concern 
* 


in the queſtion. 
At 
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At this criſis a very remarkable letter was written in confidence by a= * 
the King of France to the King of England, doubtleſs by advice of his 
preſent popular Miniſters, expreſſing in the moſt flattering terms his ob- 1792. 
Egations to his Britannic Majeſty for his impartial conduct, and making want nar of 


the moſt eager adyances to the formation of a treaty of amity and alliance. rock per OY 

Between our two countries,” ſays the French Monarch, © new connec- 

tions ought to take place. I think I ſee the remains of that rivalſhip 

which has done ſo much miſchief to both, daily wearing away. It be- 

eomes two Kings who have diſtinguiſhed their reigns by a conſtant de- 

fire to promote the happineſs of their people, to conne themſelves by . 

ſuch ties as will appear to be durable in proportion as the two nations 

ſhall have clearer views of their own intereſts. I conſider the ſucceſs of 

the alliance, in which 1 wiſh you to concur with as much zeal as I do, 

as of the higheſt importance. I confider it as neceſſury to the ſtability 

of the reſpective conſtitutions, and the internal tranquillity of our two 

kingdoms ; and I will add, that our union ought to cComManD PEACE 

to Evroes.” 1 
It was indeed evident that at this period England might have com- 

manded peace upon her own terms. Never did this country appear in 

a higher and more exalted point of view than at this moment ; but from 

that fatality which has governed almoſt invariably the councils of the 

preſent reign, ſhe ſuffered the glorious golden opportunity to paſs by 

unnoticed and unimproved. A diſtant and evaſive anſwer was returned ; 

England, it was affirmed, could not mediate without the aſſent and ap- 

probation of both the parties—not recollecting certainly the late armed 

mediation in favor of the Ottoman Porte. And the patriots of France 

ſaw clearly from this moment, that the utmoſt they had to expect from 

the policy of the Engliſh Court was a cold and ſuſpicious neutrality“. 


* 


On 


* The inimical diſpoſition of the Engliſh Court, with reſpe& to the French Revolution, 
from the very commencement of it, was perfectly well underſtood in France; but it was 
conſidered as reſtrained and counteracted by the favorable ſentiments of the Engliſh Nation. 
The King of England is ftyled by M. Dumourier © the Monarch in Europe the moſt enraged 


| againſt the French Revolution.” Amonglt the up petty and puerile indications of this 
diſpoſition, 
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On the commencement-of hoſtilities, M. Rochambeau was conſtituted 
Commander in Chief of the French armies, a ſeparate command being 
conferred on M. dela Fayette. The war began with an unſucceſsful attack 


upon the cities of Tournay and Mons. M. Rochambeau, conceiving 
diſguſt at the conduct of the War Miniſter, reſigned his command to 


M. Luckner, a veteran officer, by birth a ſoreigner, and who had ac- 
quired great reputation in the German war of 1756 being then in the 
ſervice of Hanover. The new general did not diſappoint the expecta- 
tions of the public. On the 18th of June the important town of Cour- 


tray ſurrendered to the arms of France; and the example of Courtray was 


ſoon followed by Menin, pres, and St. Ghiſlain: but on a ſudden, to 


the aſtoniſhment of the world, theſe conqueſts were evacuated, and the 
French armies retreated to their former ſtations in France. Marſhal 


Luckner ſubſequently declared, that in this buſineſs he acted in ſtrict 
conſormity to the poſitive orders received from the King, who by this 
time had again adopted violent and dangerous counſels . Into this 
perpetual fluQuation of ſyſtem there enters without doubt at leaſt as 
much of imbecility as of treachery. Having no clear diſcernment of his 
own intereſt, and placing no reliance upon his own judgment, he was 
willing ina fituation of unparalleled difficulty to make trial of any plan 
that was recommended to him from any quarter. It was truly ſaid of 
him, „Lu derniere venue avoit preſque taujours raiſon avee lui. At the 


diſpoſition, the contemptuous inettention of the Engliſh Court to the Decrees of the Aſſem- 
bly. by which the title of, King of France was changed into that of King of the French, as 


more deſcriptive of the nature of the regal office, and the fooliſh appellation of * Moſt Chriſ- 


tian” for ever abrogated, was perhaps the moſt remarkable. Nothing is more difficult to 
difgui iſe than a rooted: ſentiment of affection or hatred. The moſt artful have their unguarded 
moments, but in this eaſe ſcarcely did the Engliſh Court condeſcend to affe& concealment. 


+ On M. Dumouriei's Ae at Douay, July 1792, he learned, “ that Marſhal Luckner, 
after having held a Council of War, though there was no enemy to oppoſe him, had eva- 


cuated Courtray and Menin, and was returning to the camp of Valenciennes. — This Jhame- 
ful retreat evidently proceeded from party ſpirit, in conſequence of ſome HAT pRoOjECT 


broached by La Fayette's faction, of which Luckner, beſet by his own ſtaff officers, was at 
once the inſtrument and thy dupe.” Memoirs of Dumourter. | 


preſent 


4b 
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preſent criſis. his charaQeriſtic/ 123 ſeemed to GO the limits 
of mm infatuation. #71 | 90 wr nt 
.On the 6th of Dis a a paſſed the Adembly, on the dil of 
the Military Committee, for forming a camp of twenty thouſand men in 
the vicinity of Paris. To this the King refuſed his ſanction. The de- 
_ eree. againſt the refraftory clergy, which with ſome variations had a 
ſecond time paſſed the Afſembly, was alſo rendered ineffectual by the 
royal veto; and, to crown all, the King on the 12th of June announced 
in perſon to the Aſſembly the diſmiſſion of the popular Miniſters Roland, 
Servan, and Clavicre : and in a ſhort time M Dumourier alſo reſigned 
his office. Previous to this event M. Roland wrote that celebrated 
letter to the King, which; had it not been written otherwiſe in the rolls 
of Fate or Providence, might have ſaved the Monarch and the Monarchy. 


The fernientation is extreme, ſays this firm and virtuous patriot, © in the 


various parts of the empire; it will burſt upon us with a DPREAD FUL xxX- 
Los rox, unleſs it be calmed by a well-founded confidence in your Ma- 
jeſty's intentions: but this confidence will not be eſtabliſhed by mere 
promiſes and proteſtations it can reſt upon facts only. The French 
Nation know their Conſtitution can ſuſtain itſelf; that Government 
will have all neceſſary aid whenever your Majeſty, wiſhing well to the 
Conſtitution, ſhall ſupport the Eegiſlative Body by cauſing their decrees 
to be executed, and remove every pretext for popular diſſatisſaction, and 
every hope of the malcontents. The Revolution is eſtabliſhed in the 
public mind; it will be completed by the effuſion of blood, if wiſdom do 
not guard againſt evils which can YET be prevented. If force were re- 
curred to; all France would riſe with indignation ; and, diſtracted by the 
horrors of a civil war, ſhe would diſplay that gloomy energy, the parent of 
virtues and of crimes, ever fatal to thoſe who provoke it. Public ſafety 
and your Majeſty's individual happineſs are cloſely linked—no power 
can divide them. Diſtreſſes and certain misfortune will gather round 
your throne, if it do not reſt, through yourſelf, on the baſis of the Con- 
ſtitution,—Good Heaven!“  exclaims this too prophetic monitor, im- 
preſſed no doubt with the mournful idea, that this warning voice would 
e, f be 
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be uttered in nit. are the Powers of the earth ſtricken with blindneſs, 
and will they never attend to any counſels but ſuch as lead them on to 
ruin? I am aware how unwelcome.is the language of truth in Courts ; 
but, as a Miniſter honored with your Majeſty's confidence, or inveſted 
with functions that imply it, no motive nan: nn me from fulfilling a 
duty which I feel to be incumbent upon me.” —After this fatal ſtep, a ſuc- 
ceſſion of Miniſters, or phantoms of "Miniſters, paſſed rapidly over the 
ſlage; the general ſtate of things verged towards anarchy, the pillars 
of the State ſeemed to bow, and the fabric of Government tottered to 
its fall. 0 . 


SS ©# f 


On the 20th of June an imat e aſſembled in the gardens of 


the Tuilleries, and, the gates of the Palace being thrown open, the po- 
pulace entered into the apartment of the King. One of their leaders, 


more daring than the reſt, producing a red cap, the ſymbol of Liberty, 


defired the King to put it on. He complied; and, in anſwer to the in- 
ceflant and clamorous demands of the mob, he repeatedly declared, 
that it was his firm intention to preſerve the Conſtitution inviolate.“ 
Though the inſults which the unfortunate Monarch was compelled to 
endure. were grievous, no further injury was ſuſtained, and at the ap- 
proach of night the people were perſuaded to diſperſe. The King made 
a formal complaint of this outrage to the Aſſembly; but, in the preſent 
ſituation of things, they could as eaſily calm the ſtorms of the ocean as 


the tumults of the people. 


At this criſis M. de Fayette, quitting his army without leave or pro- 
priety, preſented himſelf unexpectedly at the bar of the Aſſembly, be- 
ſecching, or rather demanding, of them © to ſave their country from 
ruin, by diſſolving the factious clubs, and inflicting exemplary puniſh- 
ment on the late diſturbers of the public peace.” By this moſt impru- 
dent and unwarrantable ſtep that General entirely loſt the confidence of 
the Nation, and incurred for this dangerous and unconſlitutional inter- 
ference the ſevere cenſure of the Afſembly ; and he returned in a ſhort 


time full of reſentment and chagrin to his poſt in the army. 
4 | On 


VET OOR GEORGE m 


On the 1ſt of July it was proclaimed by the Aſſembly, © that the 
country was in danger.” *# Your Conſtitution, citizens,” ſay they, © re- 
ſtores the principles of eternal juſtice; a league of Kings is formed 
to deſtroy it their battalions- are advancing.”. The political horizon 
in France exhibited the deepeſt gloom. On the 14th of July the third 
anniverſary of the Revolution was celebrated; but inſtead of the ani- 
mating ſhout of Yive le Roi! nothing was heard but the clamorous vo- 
ciferations of YVivent les Jacobins ! A bas le VeTo. | 


lt was in a ſhort time after this ceremony announced, that the com- 
| bined armies of Auſtria- and Pruſſia: had entered France under the Duke 
of Brunſwic, who had on the' 25th of July iflued a proclamation which 
ſeemed purpoſely calculated to complete the ruin of the King. In this 
famous Manifeſto the moſt dreadful vengeance is denounced againſt the 
French nation. Such of them as are found in arms againſt the troops 
of the allied powers, are threatened to be puniſhed as xeBELs to their 
King, and deſtroyers of the public tranquillity ; and the city of Paris, in 
caſe the King, Queen, and Royal Family are not immediately et a 
Ae is to be delivered up to the horrors of Ro execution . 


This Alled up the mige of the mp fury. It was not doubted 
but the King. had authorized the uſe thus made of his name, and matters 


were almoſt immediately brought to a criſis. A letter addrefled to the 


. * In the Manifeſto of the Duke of Brunſwic the Firſt National Aſſembly is called a 
*« criminal Aſſembly.“ In another place it is faid that the Monarchy was overturned by a 
mad and tumultuous Aſſembly.” Speaking of the arreſt at Varennes, the Manifeſto declares, 
« that the King was obliged to return to Paris, there to be ſuſpended from his authority by 
a decree of the Uſurping Aſſembly ; as if any power on earth had a power of paſſing ſo infa- 
mous and odious a ſentence. To regain his power, the King ſigned an acceptance of the 
Conſtitution ; but his hand was in chains, and the act which he performed was invalid. All 
Powers, filled with indignation at this horrid ſpectacle, had already concerted meaſures for 
avenging the honor of the diadem. His late Imperial Majeſly Leopold II. by his cixcvr an 


LETTER written from Padua invited all the Powers of Europe to form a confederation for 


this purpoſe, ' The ConvexTion of PitxiTz determined thoſe circumſtances which made 
their Imperial and Pruſſian Maj: fttes have recourſe to arms.” 


Vou..HI. „ Atlembly, 
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5 © 8 K Aſſembly, in the uſual ſtyle of the royal declarations, containing the 

6 * , ſtrongeſt proteſtations of attachment to the Conſtitution, and an abſolute 

1792 diſavowal of the ſentiments contained in the manifeſto, was treated by 

the Legiſlative Body with the utmoſt contempt. A motion for ſending 

it to the 83 departments was negatived. It was ſtyled in debate, without 
reſerve, a maſs of faltehood and infincerity ; and it was affirmed, that in 

the preſent moment of danger, far from confiding in the King, his du- 

plicity and treachery ought to be made known to the whole nation *. 

On the 3d of Auguſt M. Petion, at the head of the ſections of Paris, ap- 

peared at the bar of the National Aſſembly, to demand the pEcutance 

of the King. A petition of the ſame tenor was preſented by a countleſs 

| multitude on the 6th, and the Aſſembly had appointed the 10th of 
» - Auguſt to decide upon this grand queſtion; but the diſcuſſion was 


The treachery of the King might at this time without heſitation be inferred from the : 
general tenor of his conduct fince the period of his acceptance of the Conſtitution; from his 
ſyſtematic abuſe of the vx o; from the defenceleſs ſtate of the Kingdom, and more 
eſpecially of the principal fortreſſes on the German frontier, at the commencement of the 
War—from the recall of Marſhal Luckner, and the myſterious military movements of M. 
Fayette, now in cloſe and intimate union with the Court. But it is now no longer a queſtion. 
| For a ſhort time after the appointment of the patriotic Miniſters Roland, Claviere and 
| | Servan, as Madame Roland informs us, they ſeemed perſuaded of the King's ſincerity. | He 
appeared ſo anxious to inſpire them with confidence, that Roland declared © if the King was 
| not an honeſt man, he was the moſt arrant cheat in the Kingdom” —adding—« Diſſimulation 
| can hardly go ſo far.” But they were ſoon convinced that they were in a fatal error. At 
times indeed they thought that the King appeared impreſſed with the force of their reaſon- 
b ings ; but at the ſubſequent meeting of Council he was hardened into reſiſtance, and the ſame 
| round of argument was urged with ceaſeleſs and unavailing ſolicitude. Servan had the boldneſs 
to declare to the King © that his weakneſs was criminal, and would never be a ſhield againſt 
the indignation of the People.” No regiſter of the tranſactions and deliberations of the 
Council was permitted by the King, nor any Secretary allowed, although expreſsly en- 
joined by the Conſtitution and repeatedly inſiſted on by the Miniſters, 4 Want of ability,” 
ſays the celebrated and illuſtrious Woman already cited, © had diſabled him from preventing 
the eſtabliſhment of the new Government, but honeſty alone would have been ſufficient to 
have ſaved him, if he had been fincere in executing when he had accepted the Conſtitution. 
| Unhappily for himſelf, with one hand to ſupport what he was overthrowing with the other 
. was his crooked policy ; and this perfidious conduct firſt excited miſtruſt, and then finiſhed by 
| kindling general indignation.” y 
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dreadfully anticipated. Early on the morning of the roth the palace of 
the Tuilleries was attacked by the Parifian populace; and being reſo- 
lutely defended by the Swiſs Guards, a moſt bloody confli took place, 
which terminated in the total defeat and deſtruction of the Guards, and 
the complete triumph of the Pariſians. The King at the commence- 
ment of the engagement had—not certainly in the ſpirit of Henry IV. 
made his retreat acroſs the gardens of the Tuilleries, with the Queen, 
to the Hall of the Aſſembly, who continued their ſitting in the midſt of 
this unexampled ſcene-of terror and confuſion, and the inceflant noiſe of 
muſquetry and cannon, All freedom of deliberation was now at an end. 
A decree paſſed without debate, declaring the Executive Power ſuſpended, 
and ſummoning a National Convention to meet on the 20th of Septem- 
ber. The King and Queen meanwhile were committed cloſe priſoners 
to the Temple. A moſt ſpirited jaſtificatory declaration of the meaſure 
of ſuſpenſion was publiſhed by the Aſſembly, concluding with theſe 
words: We have diſcharged our duty in ſeizing with courage on the 
only means of preſerving liberty that occurred to our conſideration ; we 
ſhall be ſpared remorſe at leaſt, nor ſhall we have to reproach our- 
ſelves with having ſeen a means of — our OF and not caring 
embraced it. | | 1 


On the following day a new Proviſional Executive Council was ap- 
pointed, conſiſting of the popular Miniſters Roland, Servan, and Claviere, 
diſmiſſed by the King; to whom was added M. Le Brun, as Miniſter of 


Foreign Affairs. M. Luckner, M. Dumourier, now acting in the capacity 


of General in the Army, and the other commanders, ſubmitted with readi- 
neſs to the authority of the Aſſembly. M. Fayette alone attempted re- 
fiſtance ; but finding himſelf wholly unſupported by his troops, he was 
obliged to make a precipitate eſcape. Being intercepted in his flight, 
and delivered up to the Pruffians, he was committed cloſe priſoner to the 
fortreſs of Spandau, where he has been treated with a ſeverity not to be 
wholly aſcribed to the part taken by him in the /ate Revolution, The 
combined armies of Auſtria and Pruſſia in the mean time made a rapid 
and —_— —— The town of Longwy ſurrendered on the 2 1ſt of 
mat ͤͤ a Auguſt, 
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Auguſt, and in a few days afterwards that of Verdun; yet even in theſe 
circumſtances the National Aſſemhly had the magnanimity to declare 
war againſt the King of Sardinia, who had given repeated and n 
proofs of his hoſtile diſpoſition towards France. 


Since the depaſitivn of the King the priſons had been filled with 
perſons accuſed or ſuſpected of diſaffection to the exiſting Government; 
and a ſort of phrenſy ſeizing the populace on the expected approach of the 
Duke, the priſons were forced open on the night of the ad of September; 
and a moſt horrid and indiſcriminate maſſacre of the priſoners took 
place. It is ſaid that, application being made on this occafion to M. 
Danton, Miniſter of JusTrcx, to interpoſe his authority in order to put a 
ſtop to theſe deteſiable enormities, he replied, When Wwe 580 4p have 
done their part, I will you mine,” | 


On thy zoth of e the National Wend 1 met at Paris, 
and a decree immediately paſſed by acclamation for the eternal abo- 
lition of royalty in France. Such had been the infidious negligence of 
the Court, that the country was wholly unprepared for its defence ; and 
M. Dumourier, to whom the deſtiny of France was now entruſted, could 
ſcarcely oppoſe thirty thouſand men to the army of the Duke of Brunſwic, 
conſiſting of eighty thouſand. With this ſmall force he determined to 
make his ſtand at the Foreſt of Argonne, the paſſes of which, after re- 
peated attempts, the Duke found himſelf unable to force. The French 
army receiving continual reinforcements, and the Pruſſians ſuffering 
under the united evils of ſickneſs and famine, he was compelled to the hu- 
miliating neceſſity of commencing his retreat on the iſt of October, and 


by the 18th the Auſtrian and Pruflian armies had completely evacuated 


FN Buy this time the Wer arms were in _—_ quarter. 
1210 Miſs botticitroco u jt Z * General 


The unanimous opinion of a | Council of War, 2. by General Dumourier on che pro- 
greſs of the Pruſſian army, as the General himſelf informs us, was to retire behind the Marne. 
Of this, on the breaking up of the Council, he declared to his friend General Thousenot his 
decided diſapprobation; then, pointing to the Foreſt of Argonne, in the map, „ Behold,!? 


| ſaid he, 7 the Thermopylæ of France!“ The Foreſt of Argonne, extending in length 13 


e leagues 


FB 
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General Monteſquiou, entering Savoy on the 2oth of September, was re- 122 K 
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ceived with joyful acclamation at Chamberri the capital, and the whole 
country ſubmitted- almoſt without refiſtance. On the other ſide, the 


leagues from Sedan eaſt to St. Menchould weſt, ſeparates the Biſhoprics, i. e. Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun a very rich and fertile country from Champagne Pouilleuſe, the moſt fright- 
ful deſert in all France. Of the five paſſes of the foreſt, thoſe of Croix. aux- Bois, and Chene 
Populeux, to the eaſtward, were forced by General Clairfait ; on which General Dumourier 
abandoned the important defile of Grand -Prè to avoid being incloſed, and retreated to the 
ſtrong Camp of St. Menehould. The paſſes of Chalade and Iſlettes, on the great road from 
Verdun, were heroically defended by General Dillon. On the 16th of September the Pruſſians 
entered Grand-Pre, and took poſt on the heights of La-Lune. But the poſition of the 
French army being adjuffged, after much deliberation, impregnable; and the attempt to pro- 
ceed to Paris, defended by her myriads of ſoldier- citizens, leaving a force now-increaſed 
to 60,000 men in the rear, appearing in the higheſt degree raſh and romantic; no alterna- 
tive remained but the mortifying meaſure of-retreat, Inſtead of parading before the Camp 
of St. Menehould, the Duke of Brunſwic would have exhibited, ſays M. Dumourier, a de- 
cifive ſtroke of genius, had he advanced with his whole army by a rapid march to Chalons, 
where the French had eſtabliſhed their magazines. M. Dumourier muſt, in that caſe, have 
relinquiſhed the ſtrong Camp of St. Menchould, and, croſſing the Marne, have endeavored by 
great celerity of movement to gain the banks of the Seine, The Duke of Brunſwic is 
charged, by his ardent and active opponent, with being“ too How and methodical.” Theſe 
details cannot be unintereſting to thoſe whoſe boſoms glow with the ſacred flame of Liberty, 
and who refle& that on the iſſue of this ever memorable campaign depended the fate of 
France, of Europe, and of the whole civilized world. The noble Ode of Buchanan on the 


retreat of the Emperor Charles V. from Metz, addreſſed to Henry II. King of France, is 


admirably applicable to the retreat of Branſwic, and the triumph of Dumouricr, 


Tu bellicoſæ dux bone Galliz 
Sperare promptam cuncta ſuperbiam 
Compeſcuiſti; tu dediſti 


Indomito laqueos furori. 


Quis vultus illi? qui dolor intimis 
Arſit medullis? Spiritus impotens 
Cum clauſtra ſpectaret Moſellæ 
Et juvenum intrepidam coronam. 


Sic unda rupes ſævit in obvias; 3 
Clauſus caminis ignis inzeſtuat : 
HF yrcana fic tigris cruento 
Deate ſuas furit in catenas.“ 
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fortreſs of Montalban and the entire county of Nice were conquered by 


General Anſelm. On the banks of the Rhine General Cuſtine diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by the moſt brilliant ſucceſſes—reducing ſucceſſively * 
cities of Worms, Spire, Mentz, and Frankfort. 


Early in November General Dumourier entered the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands; and on the 5th of November, a day ſacred to Liberty, attacking 
the Auſtrian entrenchments at Jemappe near Mons, he gained a moſt 
complete and ſignal victory, the conſequences of which were deciſive as 
to the fate of the Netherlands. Mons inſtantly ſurrendered. Tournay, 
Oſtend, Ghent, and Antwerp ſoon followed; and on the 14th the 


French General made his triumphal entry into Bruſſels. And: before 


the end of the year, the whole of the Auſtrian Low Countries, Luxem- 

bourg only excepted, together with the city and territory of Liege, were 
ſubjected by the victorious arms of France. Such were the aſtoniſhing 
effects of that glorious enthuſiaſm, which can only be inſpired by the 
love of FREEDOM“! 


* Long had the Giant-form on Gallia's plains 
Inglorious ſlept, unconſcious of his chains 
Round his large limbs were wound a thouſand ſtrings, 
By the weak hands of Confeſſors and Kings; 
O'er his cloſed eyes a triple veil was bound, 
And ſteely rivets locked him to the ground: 
While ſtern Baſtille with iron cage inthralls 
His folded limbs, and hems in marble walls. 
—Touch'd by the patriot flame, he rent amaz'd 
The flimſy bonds, and round and round him gaz'd ; 
Starts up from earth, above the admiring throng 
Lifts his coloſſal form, and towers along: 
High o'er his foes his hundred arms he rears, 
Ploughſhares his ſwords, and pruning-hooks his ſpears ; 
Calls to the good and brave with voice that rolls 
Like Heaven's own thunder round the echoing poles ; 
Gives to the winds his banner bread unfurl'd, 
And gathers in its ſhade the living won Lp. 
Dazxwin's Botanic GARDEN. 
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In the malt of the exultation occaſioned by this unexampled ſeries of BOOK 


nne a decree was paſſed by acclamation in the Aſſembly, November 
19, 1792, in the following terms :—© The National Convention declare, 
in the name of the French Nation, that they will grant fraternity and 
aſſiſtance to all thoſe! people who wiſh to procure liberty, And they 
charge the Executive Power to ſend orders to the Generals to give 
aſſiſtance to ſuch people; and to defend citizens who have: ſuffered and 
are now ſuffering in the cauſe of Liberty.” This famous decree, which 
deſerved to be conſidered in no other light than as a magnificent 
and empty vaunt, was productive of very ſtrange and ſerious conſe- 
quenees. 'Two other decrees of the Aſſembly alſo demand a ſpecific 
notice: the one erecting the duchy of Savoy into an 84th department 
of the, French Republic, contrary. to a fundamental article of the Con- 
ſtitution, by which ſhe renounced. all foreign conqueſt : the other, on the 
capture: of Antwerp, ee, of the freedom of e on the 
river Scheldt, | 


— 


Before we revert to the affairs of Great Britain, it may be proper 


tranſiently to notice the ſituation of the different Powers of Europe not 
ie the engaged in the crigſade againſt France. 


Great pains had been' ww by the Courts of 28 os St, Pe- 


terſburg to engage the Republic of Poland in the laſt war againſt Turkey; 


and the King of Poland had been perſonally preſent at the memorable 
interview of Cherſon. But the fervile dependency on Ruſſia, in 
which the Republic had been held ſince the acceſſion of Staniſlaus, 
was odious to the Poles; and a new intereſt that of Pxuss1a—had 
lately gained the aſcendency in the Diet, under the favorable auſpices of 
which Poland ſeemed ſor a time to recover ſome ſhare of importance in the 
European ſcale of power. The propoſition of war was rejected; and a 
treaty of amity and defenſive alliance concluded with Pruſha February 
1790. In the Diet held at Warſaw May 1791, a ne conſtitutional 
code was announced and promulgated, to the great joy of the nation, 


deeply ſenſible of the evils reſulting from her ſormer ſinefficient and 
defective 
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defective form of government. By the new formula the crown of Poland 


— Was declared to be hereditary, and the executive power veſted ſolely in the 
Monarch. The privileges of the ariſtocracy were circumſcribed within 


narrower limits, and the bleſſings of liberty in ſome degree extended to 
the maſs of the people. The King of Pruſſia, by his Ambaſſador at 
Warſaw, formally congratulated the King and the Republic of Poland 
on this happy event. © After the lively intereſt,” ſays this Monarch in 
his letter to the Count de Goltz, © which J have always taken in the 
happineſs of the Republic, and the confirmation of her new Conſtitution, 
I perfectly applaud the deciſive ſtep which the Nation has juſt taken, 
and which I regard as infinitely ſuited to the conſolidation of her happi- 
neſs, I charge you to teſtify in the moſt expreſſive manner my moſt 
SINCERE FELICITATIONS to the King and Marſhals of the Diet, and 
to all thoſe who have contributed to this great work.” But ſoon the ſcene 
totally changed. The Empreſs of Ruſſia declared her entire difappro- 
bation of the late Revolution, and, as the guarantee of the former Con- 
ſtitution, ordered an army of one hundred thouſand men to enter the 


nm of the er 


Finding no force ſufficient to ſtop, or ſcarcely to impede, their pro- 
greſs, the Ruſſian Generals proceeded to Warſaw ; and the whole 
country being now in their hands, the new Conſtitution was forcibly 
and totally annulled at the enſuing Diet of Grodno. By the 6th article 
of the Treaty of Alliance between Poland and Pruſſia, his Pruſſian 
Majeſty expreſsly ſtipulated, that if any foreign Power ſhould aſſume 
the right of interſering in the internal affairs of the Republic, he would 
firſt employ i m its behalf his moſt efficacious good offices, and if theſe 
ſhould fail of effect, and hoſtilities againſt Poland be the conſequence, 
he would aſſiſt the Republic with his forces in the form and manner 
ſpecified in the treaty.” But far from interpoſing in their favor as a 
friend or ally, this Monarch, with uubluſhing and unexampled perfidy, 
embraced cagerly the opportunity of profiting by their diſtreſs, and con- 


eluded with the Empreſs a ſecond partition treaty, by which the provinces 
of LEONG * and the Ukraine, with the half of Lithuania which 


remained 


remained to Poland on the former diviſion, were aſſigned to Ruſſia, pook 
And nearly the whole of Great Poland, with the cities of Dantzic and XVIII. 
Thorn, was allotted to the King of Pruſſia, from whom this new ac- 1792. 
quifition of territory received the appellation of South Pruſſia. The 
Manifeſto 'of the Court of Berlin publiſhed on this occafion, and in vin- 
dication of theſe proceedings, declared with effrontery unparalleled, © that 

the Poles, miſled by deligning men, had eſtabliſhed a government ſub- 

verſive of all order in ſociety, and deftruQtire of all happineſs amongſt 
individuals“. All theſe outrages and uſurpations the Diet of Grodno, 
reduced to the loweſt ſtate of national humiliation, was ultimately com- 
pelled to ratiſy. The declaration (dated September 1793) of the King 

and Diet of Poland on this mournful occafion, containing at once the 

act of ceſſion required by the Courts of Peterſburg and Berlin, and the 

proteſt of the Aſſembly againſt the validity of their own act, is, to hearts 

that beat high with the love of virtue and of liberty, unſpeakably intereſting 

and affecting. Threatened,” as they ſay, 5 with univerſal deſolation 

and deſtruction; with inſults | heaped upon their heads; ſurrounded by. 

foreign troops ; their perſonal freedom violated by the arreft of their 
members dragged ignominiouſly from the midſt of them,“ thus they at 

length conclude :—* I, therefore, the King of Poland, enervated by age, 

and finking under the accumulated weight of ſo many vexations and 

ſuch multiplied oppreſſions and we, alſo, the Members of the Diet, de- 

clare, that, being unable, even by the ſacrifice of our lives, to relieve our 

country from the yoke of its oppreſſors, we coxsi6x it to posTERITY, 

truſting that means may then be found to reſcue it from oppreſſion and 

lavery. Such means are pnhapyily not in our power. - Other countries 
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Yet has "this bourreau enn, this ſceptred perjured villain, been for > Fries of 
years the favorite ally of the Court of Great Britain: and, in divers of His Majeſty's moſt © 
gracious ſpeeches. from: the throne, he has been complimented with the appellation of . my 
GOOD, BROTHER !“ This alliance and friendſhip. has at lengh terminated as might well be 
expected. The King of Pruſſia, after draining the Engliſh Nation of immenſe ſums under 
the name of ſubſidies, has treacherouſly deſcrted-the cauſe in which he was jointly with Great. 
Britain engaged. But it has been the fate of the Cabinet of St. James's for a long time pat to 
be the bully of half the Courts in Europe, and the dupe of the other Baff. _ 
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neglect us. While they reprobate the violations which one country is 
alleged to have committed againſt liberty, they can ſee not only with 
apathy but with approbation the outrages which bave been committed 
againſt Poland. We have done, We. accede, for. the reaſons above 
mentioned, to the treaty. laid | before us, though it is contrary to our 
wiſhes, eur ſentiments, and our rights,” It is difficult to reſtrain within 
the dignified limits of hiſtoric decorum the feelings of indignation which 
ariſe on the” contemplation of this moſt infamous of all political trans- 
actions. If on the one hand the wild licentiouſneſs of ' democracy never 
diſplayed itſelf in a form ſo, dreadful as at the preſent period—on the 
other, the pride and perfidy, the tyranny. and treachery of Courts and 
Kings have never appeared in a light ſo deſtructive and deteſtable ; and 
certain it is, that the tide of political and philoſophical opinion, ſuch as 
is the uſual precurſor of great changes, has ſet ſtrongly and W 
againſt them. 


The affairs of Sweden, ſince the termination of the war with Ruſſia, 
remained in a perplexed and critical ſituation. The King of Sweden 
ſummoned, in the beginning of 1792, a Diet to meet at Gefle, a ſolitary 
and obſcure place on the borders of the Bothnic Gulf, 70 miles from 
Stockholm. During the fitting of the Diet the town was filled with 
troops. Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, the demands and expecta- 
tions of the King were by no means anſwered; and the Diet was 
finally diffolved in anger. On his return to Stockholm he was aflaſ- 


finated at a maſquerade by an officer of the name of Engerſtrom, ac- 


tuated by the enthufiaſm of public and the rancor of perſonal revenge. 
He was facceeded by his ſon Guſtavus IV. a youth of fourteen years of 
age : and the Regency was veſted in the hands of the Duke of Su- 
dermania, brother to the late King, who has conducted himſelf in his 
bigh office with ſingular prudence and propriety. It was generally un- 
derſtood that Guftayus III. had acceded to the conseiRacy of So- 
VEREIGNS againſt France, and had even propoſed to take the command 
of the combined armies in perſon ; but the Regent maintained a ſtrict. 
and ſcrupulous neutrality, The ſame wiſe plan was alſo ſteadily purſued 


k. GEORGE HI. 
by Deny, under the excellent and admirable adminiftration of Count 
Bern 
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The Italian and Helvetic Republics adopted the fame ſaſe 


and ſalutary ſyſtem. Spain alone appeared wavering and indeciſive, 


vgitated oy the alternate nnn of policy and paſſion *. , 
n 


+ 'Of the eleven Monarchies of Europe, nine have either in the earlier or later ſtages of the 
Gallic Revolution declared their decided hoſtility to it. Denmark and Poland only having 
maintained a ſtrict and anvarying neutrality, The celebrated Governments of Venice and 
Berne have, by adopting · che ſame policy, furniſhed an additional proof of the juſtneſs of that 
maxim which aſcribes wiſdom to ariſtocracy as its eſſential charaQeriſtic,——Fhe Revolution 
of France being the greateſt event which has happened in Europe for ſeveral centuries, it is 
not wonderful that many religiouſly diſpoſed ſhould have found or fancied expreſs predictions 
relating to it in the myſtical books of Scripture. In the eleventh chapter of the celebrated 
prophecy of the Revelations we read of a © great voice heard from heaven, and that at the 
ſame hour there was a great earthquake ; by which in prophetic language, as the commentators 
inform us, is always underſtood à political convulſion— And that the tenth part of the 
city—1. e. Chriſtendom, fell; and in the earthquake were ſlain of men—or, more literally, of 
the names of men, i. e. of titular and honorary diſtinctions, 00 -and the remnant were 
affrighted, and gave glory to the God of Heaven.“ It is ſingular that this paſſage ſhould 
have been long ago interpreted, by Archbiſhop Uſher and other learned theologians, of the 
kingdom of France: and the time in which this great event was to take place has even been 


referred with a ſtrangely fortunate preciſion to the end of the 18th century. Others of a 


different caſt, profane, perſons, ludicrouſly pretended to find the Houſe of Hanover, which 
has taken the lead in what many conſider as a deteſtable conſpiracy agaiuſt the rights of 
man, and the armorial bearing of which is a White Horſe, typified in another part of the 

prophecy, where it is ſaid, 5 I looked, and behold a pale Horſe, and his name that ſat on 
him was Death ; and Hell followed with him—and power was given unto them over the 
fourth part of the Earth to kill with the ſword and with hunger” ——alluding no doubt to the 
infernal attempt to maſſacre or ſtarve the French Nation into unconditional ſubmiſſion, and 
the unqualified reſtoration of deſpotiſm, But, excluſive of the aid of ſupernatural information, 
and notwithſtanding the abje& ſtate of political de ion to which France under the antient 
Government was reduced, there exiſted ſymptoms which indicated to men of deep ſagacity, 
living at very diſtant periods, the probability of her ultimately throwing off the yoke of deſ- 
potiſm by ſome grand and deciſive effort. The prediction of Voltaire has been cited in 
another part of this work. There is in the Oceana of Harrington a paſſage no leſs remark- 
able ; and, allowing for the quaintneſs of expreſſion, well deſerving of attention and admiration. 


« Althougk the people of the world, ſays this philoſopher, © in the dregs of the Gothic 


Empire be yet tumbling and toſſing upon the bed of ſickneſs, they cax ROT bia. Nor is 
there any means of recovery for them but by antient prudence, whence by neceſſity it muſt 
on. to pals that this dreg be better known. If France, Italy, and Spain were not all 

. ſick, 
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Ins conſequence of the tranſactions of the 10th of Auguſt, and the 
virtual depoſition of the French Monarch, Lord Gower, the Engliſh 
 Ambaſlador at Paris, received orders from the Court of London to quit 
the kingdom, on the flight and frivolous pretext, that, the functions of 

royalty being ſuſpended, his miſſion was at an end. This recall was con- 
Gdered by the leading men in France, as a certain and very : ominous 
indication of the enmity. of the Britiſh Court: nevertheleſs, as a demon- 
ſtration of their moderation, and folicitude for peace, M. Chauvelin the 
French Ambatttdor ſtill remained in London, though from this period 
unacknowledged in any public or authoriſed capacity, The recall of the 


tick, all corrupted together, there would be none of them o : for the ſick would. not be able 
to withſtand the ſound, nor the ſound to preſerve their health without curing of the fick. 

"The firſt of theſe Nations (which, if you ſtay her leiſure, will in my mind be France) that 
recovers the health of antient progence ſhall certainly govern the world. For what did Italy 
when ſhe had it? And as you were in that, fo ſhall you in the like caſe be reduced to a province. 

I do not ſpeak at random.” Harrington's Oceana, p. 188, quarto edition. Certainly this pene- 
trating obſerver did not expect what he ſtyles © the health of antient prudence” to be reſtored 
without the moſt violent previous convulſions. But dreadful as the exceſſes to which this Revo- 

lution has given birth appear to us, who are co-temporaries and almoſt ſpectators of the ſcene; 
when ages of happineſs and of freedom ſhall have rolled away, future Livys and Salluſts will 
doubtleſs by the magic of their pencil ſo ſoften and meliorate the dark and gloomy tints of the 


picture, as rather to heighten than diminiſh the grandeur and intereſt of the general effect. It is 


a great miſtake to ſuppoſe that the hiſtory of the world exhibits nothing equal to the atrocities 
committed during the revolutionary crifis in France. Can we forget the horrid proſeriptions 
of Marius and Sylla?—or thoſe ſtill more ſanguinary of the infamous Triumvirs? To ſay 
nothing of the barbarous trophies of Aſiatic conquerors, their bleeding hecatombsand pyramids 
of heads—have we not read in European Annals of the Sicilian Veſpers and the Maſſacre of St. 
Bartholomew; of the 10,000 murders of an Alva; of the expulſion of the Moriſcoes and 
the dragonades of the Huguenots or, to approach nearer to our own times, of the unuttera- 
ble horrors perpetrated by the command of a modern Catherine of Medicis, at Oczakow, at 
Iſmail and Wansaw ? Human nature has ſurely appeared during the progreſs of the Revo- 
lution in France in no worſe a form than it hath done in times paſt, in other ages and 
countries, on occaſions equally calculated to excite and inſlame the tempeſt of the paſſions, 
And there remains this conſolation in the preſent inſtance, that the crimes committed in 
preſſing forward to the attainment of the great and glorious object of this national conflict 
are comparatively the crimes of a few; and that the happineſs ultimately reſulting from it 
will probably exceed beyond all power of calculation * anlery 12 which and "7 which 


it is to be gpm 4 | 
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Engliſh Ambaſſador at this eritical moment, on the grouud ſtated by the 
Engliſh Court, ſeemed to imply, that appointments of this nature are a 
mere matter of form and compliment between Sovereigns; but if Am- 


baſſadors are conſidered in a higher and juſter light, as the neceſſary means 
of intercourſe between nation and nation, never could the recall of an 
Ambaſſador take place at a period when his Fee; and ſervices were 
more indiſpenſable. 


On the ſucceſs of the French arms in Flanders, the Court of London 
gave a till farther proof of their inimical diſpoſition, by making an eager, 
officious, and unſolicited offer of aſſiſtance to the States General in 
caſe of need. But their High Mightineſſes declared themſelves under 
no apprebenſion of attack. Alſo, in direct violation of the Commereial 
Treaty, an excluſive embargo was laid on veſſels freighted with corn for 
France. 


Ihe cauſes of the depoſition of the French Monarch, and the nature 
of the provocations and injuries which preceded and produced that 
event, not being ſufficiently underſtood in England, it made an impreſſion 
very unfavorable upon the minds of the generality of the people, already 
biafſed and perverted by the inflammatory declamations of Mr. Burke and 
his partiſans. And the horrid maſſacres of September completely alien- 
ated their minds from 'the Revolution, although theſe deteſtable enor- 
mities could not in any rational ſenſe be ſaid to originate in the Revolution, 
but merely and ſolely in the oppoſition made to its eſtabliſhment. The 
nation was on a ſudden ſtruck with terror at the idea of any political in- 
novation of any kind; and the very name of RRrORM became the ſub- 
ject of violent and indiſcriminate reprobation. | 

Under the impreſſion of this prevailing prepoſſeſſion, an aſſociation 
- openly countenanced by Government was formed in London for the 
protection of liberty and property againſt Republicans and Levellers ; 
.and an innumerable multitude of pamphlets, in the popular form of 
letters, dialogues and narratives, were circulated by this means through- 
* . _eW 
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out abe inculcating an unreſerved ſubmiſſion t Government, 
and the old exploded. principles of Toryiſm and High Churchiſm. In one 
of the moſt notorious of theſe tracts it was urged in favor of Monarchy, 
that the King is in Scripture called the LoxD's axornTeD ;'but who? 
ſay theſe profound politicians, © ever heard of an anoinTED REguUBLIC®?” 


The rage of affociating ſpread rapidly through the kingdom; and 
in every county, and almoſt every town, reſolutions were ſubſcribed 
ſtrongly expreſſive of loyalty and attachment to the King and Con- 
ſtitution, and abhorrence of all levelling and republican doctrines. The 
populace entering with violence into theſe ſentiments, and their paſſions 
being by the methods now put in practice dangerouſly excited, the 
cry of Chunchk and King was vociferated with tremendous clamors 
from the Tamar to the Tweed ; from the Cliffs of Dover to the Hills of 


Cheviot +. | 
Previous 


In another of theſe Government libels, it is aſſerted with an incomparable mixture of im- 
pudence and abſurdity, that the PxesByTERIANs had been the cauſe of the diſturbances in 
America; that by them the expences of the Amzrican War had been incurred!“ It is 
melancholy to ſee a great nation become the victim of deceit and deluſion, But when the go- 
vernors of a country, inſtead of endeavoring to diſpel the clouds and darkneſs which obſcure 
the political horizon, are ſolicitous only to excite and inflame the paſſions of the people, and con- 
vert them to their own ſiniſter purpoſes, what miſery and calamity may not be expected to 
enſue One Reeves, a creature of Government and Law Clerk in Lord Hawkeſbury's Office, 
being at the head of this Aſſociation, the members of it acquired the appellation of Reevites ; 
and the nation ſeemed for a time, as — n fide remarked, nearly berer ved 
of its ſenſes. 

+ * InxovaTion,” ſays Lord Bacon with. 3 uſual ſagacity, is not more turbulent 
than a froward retention of cuſtom.—Surely every medicine is an innovation; and he that 
will not apply new remedies muſt expect new evils ; for TIE is the greateſt innovator; and 


if time of courſe alter things to the worſe, and wiſdom and counſel ſhall not alter them to 


the better, what ſhall be the end?“ There is,” as Helvetius obſerves, “ a deſcription of men 
with hearts incapable of virtuous emotion, furiouſly enraged againſt every one who wiſhes to 
convulſe the empire of Impoſture—who aim againſt him the very paſſions themſelves deſpiſe, 
and terrify weak minds by incefſant harangues on the dangers of novelty or innovation.— As 


if truth muſt neceſſarily baniſh virtue out of the world ; as if every thing partaking of its na- 


ture was ſo productive of vice that no one can be virtuous who is not unenlightened ; as if 


75 very eſſential qualities of TY demonſtrated thig idea, and W that the ſtudy 
| 2 of « 
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eien to this extraordinary diſplay of loyalty, it had been not un- 
uſual ſor the violent zealots of Republicaniſm in England to tranſmit 


addreſſes to the Convention, deelaratory in high-flown terms of their 
applauſe and admiration. The moſt; remarkable of theſe, entitled © An 
Addreſs from -ſeyeral - Patriotic Societies in England,” was preſented 


November 7, at the bar of the Convention, containing, in addition to 
the accuſtomed complimentary expreſſions, the moſt indecent and inde- 
fenſible reflections upon the Government and Conſtitution of their own 


country. Whilſt foreign plunderers ravage your territories (fay theſe 


Addreſſers), an oppreſſed part of mankind, forgetting their own evils, are 
ſenſible only of yours, and addreſs their fervent prayers to the Gop of 
the univerſe that he may be favorable to your cauſe, with which theirs is 


fo intimately connected. Degraded by an oppreſſive ſyſtem of inquiſition, 


the inſenſible but continual encroachments of which quickly deprived 


this nation of its boaſted liberty, and reduced it almoſt to that abject 
ſtate of ſlavery from which* you have ſo gloriouſly emancipated your- 
ſelves—#1vs, THoUsAND Engliſh citizens, fired with indignation, have 
the courage to ſtep forward to reſcue their country from that opprobrium 
which has been-thrown on it by the baſe conduct of thoſe who are in- 


veſted with power.—We ſee with concern that the Eleqor of Hanover 
unites his troops to thoſe of traitors and robbers : but the King of England 


will do well to remember that England is not Hanover. Should ns for- 
get this, w will not forget it.” The Preſident of the Convention, in 
his anſwer to this daring and inſolent Addreſs, had the extreme indiſ- 
cretion to uſe expreſſions full of reſpect and complacency. © The ſenti- 
ments of five thouſand Britons,” ſaid he, devoted openly to the 
_ cauſe of mankind, exiſt without doubt: in the hearts of all the freemen 
in England.” And what is ſtill more ſurpriſing, copies of the Addreſs 
were ordered to be owe to all the armies "and — of the Re- 


public. 4 | 
of this ſcience was prejudicial to ſociety ; they wiſh to make the people venerate received and 
eſtabliſhed prejudices, in the ſame manner as the Egyptians of old were kept proſtrate before 
the ſacred crocodile of Memphis.“ 

The 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
The true key to this moſt impolitie, raſh; and inſulting conduct of the 


Convention, ſo far as the acts of a democratic aſſembly, too oft proceed - 
ing from the impulſe of the moment, can be traced to ſyſtem; is, that, in 
conſequence of the number of oſtentatious but really inſignificant ad- 


drefles preſented at their bar, they were moſt egregiouſly deceived with 


reſpect to the ſentiments of the people of England at this period; and 
they fancied that, by gratifying their reſentment againſt the Court, they 


ſhould at the ſume time recommend themſelves to the Nation at large, 


with whom it is certain that * ardently wiſhed to vio 4 =_ un- 


dne 
The . 4 the 19tb of Novembee filled up the * of rery 


iniquity. in the view of the Court of London; and in combination with 
the obnoxious addreſſes, it was regarded as little leſs than an act of open 
aggreſſion. Certainly the Engliſh Government had juſt cauſe of reſeut- 


* During the whole of our journey,” ſays an intelligent traveller (December 1792 ), , 


remarked that the apprehenſion of a war with England was peculiarly painful to the French. 
Though fluſhed with their late ſucceſſes, and confident againſt a world in arms, it was evident 
there was nothing they dreaded more than ſuch an event; not merely on account of the miſ- 


chief that might enſue, but becauſe it would force them to regard as enemies the only nat ĩon 


in Europe they conſidered as their friends, —All along the road they anxiouſly aſked: us what 


we thought would be the conſequence of the armament in England ? We frankly told them 


we preſumed it would be war; and generally obſerved a moment of ſilence and dejection fol- 
low the delivery of our opinion. The imminence of hoſtilities, however, in no degree dimi- 
niſhed the reſpect they ſhewed us as Engliſhmen: and not only we did not meet with any 
thing like an inſult in the whole of our tour, but, on the contrary, we experienced every 


where particular kindneſs and attention. They ſeemed eager to court our good opinion; and fre- 


quentiy begged us not to aſcribe to a whole nation the faults of individuals, and not to charge” 


their Government with diſorders its preſent ſtate of vacillation rendered it incompetent to re- 
preſs. I confeſs I ſhould never have ſuſpected that I was travelling among a nation of ſa- | 


vages, mad men, and afſaſſins—I ſhould rather have wiſhed, with SwaxssPEARE, 5 
- That theſe contending kingdoms, ue 


| England and France, whoſe very ſhores look pale 
bar hein re eee e 
Non May loſe their hatred.” 


Vide Tour a. the Theatre of War 2708 | 
ment, 
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ndilt and an undoubted right to addhuate reparation. Unhappily the Book 


Court of London, inflamed with indignation, fought not reparation 
merely, but revenge. Her meaſures being now determined on, a Royal 
Proclamation” was ifſued December 1, 1792, announcing the alarming 


intelligence, © that, notwithſtanding the late proclamation of the 21ſt 


of May, the utmoſt induſtry was fill employed by evil- diſpoſed perſons 
within the kingdom, acting in concert with perſons in foreign parts, 
with" a view to ſubvert the Laws and Conſtitution ; and that a ſpirit 
of tumult and diſorder, thereby excited, had lately ſhewn itſelf in acts 


of riot and ix$URRECTION—And that, theſe cauſes moving him thereto, Militia en 


his Majeſty had refolved forthwith to embody part of the militia of the 
kingdom.” 4 

On the ſame day another proclamation was iſſued for convening the 
Parliament (which fto6d prorogued to the 3d of January, 1793) on the 
13th of December; the law requiring, that if the militia be drawn out 
during the receſs of Parliament, and this it can only be in caſe of invaſion 


or actual mſurreFHon, Parliament ſhall be afſembled within the ſpace of 
foutteen days. 


The public alarm cauſed by theſe EIN was inetpreſiitle 
Every one was convinced of the exiſtence of a por, which, was fo. 
much the more terrible, from its being inviſible and incomprehenſible. 
The Miniſter did not diſdain to heighten the general conſternation by 
the palpable artifices of marching troops to the metropolis, of doubling 
the guard at the Bank, and of repairing the fortifications of the Tower. 


; On the meeting of Parliament on the day appointed, the expreſſions 
of the firſt proclamation were repeated in his Majeſty's Speech; towards 
the concluſion of which the real views of the Court became ſufficiently 


manifeſt. I have,” ſaid his Majeſty, © carefully obſerved a ſtrict neu- 


trality in the preſent war on the Continent, and have uniformly abſtained 
from any interference with reſpect to the internal government of France ; 
but it is impoſſible for me to ſee without the moſt ſerious uneaſineſs the 
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UISsTORY OF GREAT: BRITAIN. . , 


K ſtrong and inereaſing indications which have appeared there, of an inten- 


to excite diſturbances in other countries, to diſregard the rights of 
neutral nations, aud purſue views of conqueſt and aggrandizement, as well 


as to adopt towards my allies the States General meaſures which were 
neither conformable to the law of nations nor to the poſitive ſtipulations 


of exiſting. treaties, . Under theſe circumſtanees. his Majeſty thought it 
right to have recourſe to thoſe means of preyention and- internal defence 
with which he was entruſted by law, and to make ſome augmentation of 


his naval and military force.. „ 


: On moving the Addreſs in anſwer to the Speech, a memorable debate 


aroſe. Never did the ſtrength and ſuperiority of Mr. Fox's genius ap- 


pear perhaps ſo conſpicuous as in this moment of national infatuation. 


This,“ ſaid Mr. Fox, is the moſt momentous criſis, not only.that I 
have ever known, but that I have ever read of in the hiſtory of this coun- 
try—a criſis not merely intereſting to ourſelves, but to all nations; and 
on the conduct of Parliament depends the fate of the Britiſh Conſtitu- 
tion perhaps the future happineſs of mankind; His Majeſty's Speech 
contains a variety of aſſertions of the moſt extraordinary nature, We 
are told there exiſts at this moment an inſurrection in this kingdom.—An 


' INSURRECTION !—W here is it? Where has it reared its head ? Although 
this inſurrection has exiſted fourteen days, Miniſters have given us no 


light whatever, no clue, no information where to find it. There have 
been, as I underſtand, and as every one muſt have heard, ſome. ſlight 
riots in different parts; but I aſk, Were, the various pretexts of theſe 


different tumults falſe, and uſed only to cover an attempt to deſtroy our 


happy Conſtitution ? I have heard of a tumult at Shields, of another at 
Leith, of ſomething of the ſame nature at Yarmouth and Dundee. But 
were the failors who demanded an increaſe of their wages actuated by a 
defign of overthrowing the Conſtitution? Is there a man in England who 
is credulous enough to believe it ?—The Addreſs now moved ſays mo- 
deftly, * We are ſorry to hear there is an inſurrection. Of the tumults 
in the ſea-ports we had ſome previous knowledge, but the inſurrection 
we learn from his Majeſty's Speech. It has been alleged as a proof of 

n . diaffecſion, 
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diſaffection, that n of many wore the face of joy when the BOOK. 
intelligence arrived of the Dake of Brunſwic's retreat. What! is it a 1 
ſufficient demonſtration of republicaniſm, that men ſhould rejoice in the 1792. 
diſcomfiture of the armies of Deſpotiſin combating againſt Liberty? 
Could any man who loves the Conſtitution of this country wiſh ſucceſs 
to the Duke of Brunſwic, after reading a Manifeſto which violated every 
principle of Juſtice, bumanity, freedom, and true government ?—Who will 
dare to defend that ſyſtem of tyranny and coercion, which infiſts that 
Engliſhmen ſhall not indulge any genuine feelings of their own—which 

tells them that they muſt not think but by permiſſion - that they muſt re · 
joice and grieve as it ſuits the caprice or the pleaſure of the Minifters ? 

Are we to arraign a man for his ſecret and ſuppoſed defi igns, and arrogate 

to ourſelves at once the province and the power of the Deity : What 
innocence can be ſafe from this more than inquiſitorial oppreſſion? 
Doubtleſs there are ſpeculative perſons in -this country who diſapprove of 

the ſyſtem of our Government : and 'there muſt be ſuch men as long as 

the land is free, for it is of the very eſſence of freedom for men to differ 
upon ſpeculative points. From the inſtant that opinion ſhall be held de- 
pendent upon the will of the Miniſter or the og I date the ex- 
ae, of our Abele as à people.“ 


In baff ing to that part of the King's Speech which related to France, 

Mr. Fox aſſerted © that there never was a period when this country had 

ſo much reaſon to wifh for peace. Never was there a period leſs favorable 

to a ſyſtem of hoſtility. How frequently have wars been prevented by 

negotiation! Why then diſdain to negotiate now ?—Becauſe we had no 

Miniſter at Paris. And why have we no-Minifter ?—Becauſe France is a 

Republic. For this punctilio then it is that the blood and treaſure of the 

kingdom are to be expended As to the free navigation of the Scheldt, 

I will not believe that a war can in reality be undertaken for an object fo 
trivial, or that Holland itſelf would defire or approve it. What was the 

conduct of France under her former depraved government, when the 
Emperor menaced the opening of the Scheldt in 1786 ? Was war declared 

ia order to prevent it? No; they opened a negotiation, and carried 

3 1 2 | the 
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Defection of 
the Alarmiſts. 


HISTORT OH GREAT BRITAIN.. 


the point by amicable interpoſition. Is not the ultimate object of re- 
publicans and levellers aided by plunging the nation in a war without 
due and previous enquiry? I conjure Parliament to avoid involving 
the people in ſo an a OE nm rte e on its 
OS" 


Mr. Fox concluded with moving an am fi 1 an the 
Houſe * that enquiry ſhould be made into the facts ſtated in his Majeſty's 
Speech.” After a debate of many how, the Hou divided, for. ihe amend- 
ment 50, againſt it 290 | | | 


In the Houſe of Lords the Addreſs was 22 without « diviſion ; but 
not without a powerful oppoſition from the Duke of Norfolk, and the 
Lords Lanſdowne, Rawdon, and Stanhope. _ | 4 


In conſequence of the late alarms, the Oppoſition, or Whig Party, had, 
as it now appeared, ſuffered a great and melancholy deſection. At the 
head of the ſeceders in the Upper Houſe, were the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Portland, and Lords Fitzwilliam, Spencer, and LougxBorovuGn, 
who on the refignation of Lord Thurlow “ at this period was advanced to 
the Chancellorſhip ; and in the Lower Houſe, Mr. Burke, Mr. Wind- 
ham, Sir Gilbert Elliot, Mr. Anſtruther, &c. who acquired by this means 
the popular appellation of ALarmisrs. On the bringing up the report, 

on 


* The real cauſe of the reluctant reſignation of Lord Thurlow was the irrecon cileable 
diſcord ſubſiſting between him and the Minifter—Mr, Pitt declaring, it is ſaid, * the Chan- 
cellor to be a man who oppoſed every thing and propoſed nothing—and that he neither 
could nor would act with him any longer.” It is notorious, that in various inſtances the 
meaſures of the Miniſter, farfrom being ſupported in the Upper Houſe, were vehemently 
and virulently attacked by the Chancellor—and in particular a very favorite and indeed very 
excellent Bill, introduced by Mr. Pitt duriog the laſt ſeffion, in aid of the Sinking Fund Bill, 
providing, with great political prudence, that in all future caſes of public loans, excluſive of the 
intereſt, a ſurpluſage of one per cent. ſhould be appropriated by Parliament for the eventual 
extinction of the capital. This the Chancellor, whoſe ignorance of financial topics' was ex- 
tremely groſs, moſt perverſely reprehended as * an arrogant and infolent encroachment on the 


Ny. as and independency of future Parliaments ; and he ſerupled not to pronounce the 
| "ny 
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on * — day, the debate was reſumed with 2 — BOOK 
Mr. Fox moſt ſeverely cenſured the Miniſters for not having interpoſed , TYING 7 
the mediation of Great Britain, in order to preſerve the peace of Europe. 1792. 
Had we proteſted againſt the project concerted at Pilnitz, and armed to 
prevent the execution of it, England muſt have acquired ſuch an aſcend- 
ency in the Councils of France as would have completely obviated all the 
ſubſequent cauſes of diſſatisfaction. * If,” ſaid Mr. Fox; © there exiſts 
a diſcontented or diſaffected party in the kingdom, what can ſo much 
add to their numbers, or their influence, as a war, which, by increaſing 
the public burdens. till they become intolerable, will give proportionable 
weight to their complaints ? He wiſhed therefore that war ſhould be 
avoided, if poſſible that negotiation ſhould precede hoſiility. He was 
fully aware of the arrogant notions of Minifters, who perhaps would not 
condeſcend to receive a Miniſter from the French Republic. If this were 
the caſe, let Miniſters fairly avow it—that the people' of England might 
know how far the eſſential intereſts of the nation were ſacrificed to a 
pundtiio, Gentlemen ſhould recolle& that it was once faſhionable to 
talk of a vagrant Congreſs,” of one Hancock and one Adams' and 
their Crew.” But ſurely the folly of this language had been ſufficiently 
proved. He then moved an amendment, © beſceching his Majeſty to N., hou ms * 
employ every means of honorable negotiation, for the purpoſe of prevent- — ptr 
ing a war with France.” The motion was oppoſed by Mr. Burke in a 1 
frantic ſpeech, in which he affirmed, © that to ſend an Ambaſſador to 
France would be the prelude to the murder of our Sovereign.” Mr. 


Pitt was at this time not a Member of the Houſe, having vacated his ſcat 


folly of the meaſure to be unequalled, except by the yauity of making the attempt.” The 
Great Seal was in Commiſſion from June 1792 to January 1793 ; Lord Chief Baron Eyre 
being Firſt Commiſſioner. The King, who felt ĩnexpreſſible regret at the loſs of ſo loyal and 
faithful a ſervant, as a mark of his peculiar eſteem and regard, conferred upon him a new 
patent of peerage with remainder to his nephews, Edward and Thomas Thurlow, ſons to 
the late Biſhop of Durham, The temporary - difficulty to which the Court was reduced 
as to the diſpoſal of the Chancellorſhip, recalls to recollection the anecdote related of King 
James I. who, on receiving the Great Seal from Lord Bacon, was overheard to ay, Now, 
by my foul! I OOTY OI ee poſer: this, for nn. 
all Knavas.” | | 1 5 "iS 
| by 
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BOOK by che acceptance of the lucrative ſinecure of the Onde Ports, void by 


XVII. the death of the Earlof Guildford, once ſo famous under the title'of Lord 
1792. Sorthj > 4255 5 "7 or 2:22 % That Tevts PR enen, 0 | 
| Cy baute SF 1 ig he x | e ne | 


Mr. Dundas's An the ach: of os Minitter,” Mr. "IO Dundas entered into'a 
2 —_ Jong and elaborate vindication of the meaſures of Adminiſtration ; and he 
Dion, concluded with a confident prediction, that if toe were forced into a war, 
it MUST prove SUCCESSFUL ard 6L0ktous.” This dedaration' would no 
doubt have amazed fo ſhallow a politician as the Cardinal Richelieu, who 

formed a very different judgment of the immenſe ſtrength and reſources 

of the Gallic Empire, when he affirmed, as the Abbe Brotier informs us, 

* that France was able to raiſe 600,000 foot, and 150, 00 horſe, and to 


go to war with them in a wen ark The amendment was negative 
without a'diviſton, 2 | ib 
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Dot diſcouraged at the ill ſucceſs of theſe attempts, Mr. Fox on the 
.x ;th of December moved, at the cloſe of a ſpeech which only ſerved to 
demonſtrate how incompetent are the utmoſt efforts of human wiſdom to 
work conviction in minds diſtempered by prejudice and paſſion, -* that a 
Miniſter be ſent to Paris to treat with thoſe 5 who exerciſe provi- 
Gonally the executive government of * rance Manke Wm he ſaid, “im- 
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« Homes nature, . as cxnded þ in the writings of the celebrated Hiſtorians of a antiquity, 
preſents to us an exact and faithful picture of what it now is and ever ſhall be. _ Immediately 
previous to the commencement of the Peloponneſian war, ſo famous and To fatal in the Au- 
nals of Greece, it was debated, as Thueydides informs us, in the Spartan Councils, whether 
-meaſures of conciliation and pacification ſhould not firſt be tried in reſpect to the Athenians, 

who had by their reſtleſs' ambition and arrogance given juſt and general cauſe,of offence to 
the neighboring States. Archidamus King of Sparta, who united long experience. to: pro- 
found wiſdom, made uſe on this occaſion of arguments firikingly analogous to thoſe urged 4 
the Britiſh Parliament by Mr. Fox, to diſſuade the Lacedæmonians from precipitately in- 
_ -volving themfelves in a quarrel ſo deſperate : and dreadful, *«« People of Lacedæmon,“ faid 
he, I have been witneſs of many wars, as have alſo aden amongſt you ; and am for that ve. y 
reaſon but the more diſpoſed to fear for the event of that you are about to undertaken 9 
-are going to attack a country formidable from the number 4 its ſoldiers and its ſhips, and 
rich in its productions and reſources.— What is to infpir you with this confidence ?els it 
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lied neither approbation nor diſapprobation of the eonduct oſ the in- B:0-O K 


ing French Government. It was the policy and the practice of every 
nation to treat with the exiſting Government of every other nation with 
which it had relative intereſts, without enquiring how that Government 
was conſtituted, or by what means it acquired poſſeſſion of power. Was 
the exiſting Government of Morocco more reſpectable than that of 
France Vet we had more than once ſent embaſſies thither, to men reek- 
ing from the bloog through which they had waded to their thrones. We 
the proje& of ravaging the plain of Attica and of terminating this mighty Gatter m one 
campaigu ? Alas, how much do I dread that we ſhall be compelled to leave this war as a 


vretched inheritance to our children! The hoſtilities of cities and individuals are tranſient; 


but when war is once enkindled between two powerful States, it is as difficult to foreſee the 
conſequences as to extricate ourſelves with honor.—I am not of opinion that we ſhould 
abandon our allies to oppreſſion. I only fay, that, previous to our faking arms, we ſhould 
ſend ambaſſadors to the Athenians and open a negotiation. They have juſt propofed to us 
this mode, and it were injuſtice to refuſe it. The ſlowneſs imputed to the Lacedzimonians 
has always conſtituted our ſecurity. Never have praiſes or reproaches excited us to raſli 
enterpriſes. We have not the ability by eloquent harangues to depreciate the pewer of our 
enemies. To enable us to conquer, we muſt guard againſt their prudence as well as their 
valor, and reckon leſs upon their errors than on the wiſdom of our own precautions. We 
maintain the equality of men, and that he only can be regarded as ſuperior who on critical 
exigencies conducts himſelf with the moſt prudence and wiſdom, —Let us not now deviate 
from the maxims we have received from our fathers, and which have hitherto preſerved this 
State,—Deliberate at leiſure. Let not a fi#gle moment decide on your properties, your glory, 
the blood of ſo many citizens and the deſtiny of ſs many nations. This ſpeech produced, 

as we are told, a ſenſible effect upon the Aſſembly; ; when one of the Ephori, by name Sthene- 
laidag—the Buzxxz, we may preſume; of his age and nation—immediately roſe and pronoun- 
ced a vehement rhapſody in favor of an inſtant declaration of war. Diſdainfully rejecting all 
advances to negotiation, he declared, * that the queſtion was not concerning ſpecches and diſ- 
cuſſions; for, ſaid he, © it is not by words that our allies have been injured. The moſt ſpeedy 
vengeance alone can now befit the dignity of Sparta. And let it not be ſaid that we ſhould 
deliberate after receiving an ixsuIr: our enemies ſhould have deliberated before they inſulted 


us. Give your: voices then for Wan, Oh Lacedzmonrans !' and at length (preſcribe. ſome 
limite to the injuſtice and ambition of the Athenians. Let us march, ſecure of the protec- | 


tion of the Gops, againſt theſe invaders of liberty.“ The opinion of the King was ſupported 
by a minority of tl the Aſſembly, but the plurality of voices decided peremptorily for war. And 


tus it is that in all ages and all countries the dictates of wiſdom and moderation are over- 


borne; and the peace and bappineſs of nations ſacrificed ING OOO of FN > or ca- 
price, the fumes of enthuſiaſm, or the artifices of ambition. 14 10 
bad 
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had Miniſters at the Gertnan' Courts, at the time of the infamous "I 
tition of Poland. We had a Miniſter at Verſailles when Corſica was 

bought and enſlaved. But in none of theſe inſtatices was aty firion' | 
given — or 8 a n . to iv wh nefarious tranfs 


ne 


Mr. nan in a by Savalloent ws ecmontbutes ae "dieſes 
againſt the manner in which the debate had been conducted on the part 
of the Miniſterialiſts. How,” ſaid he, © has this awful queſtion been 
agitated ? By appeals to our underſtanding ? No—by exciting our paſ- 
fions, by agitating our feelings, by preſenting perpetually to our imagina- 
tion ſcenes of horror. Thus do the Houſe in fact deprive themſelves of 
all capacity to dehate—of all power to judge. They liſten with rapture. 
to invectives, and echo them back in ſhouts. and clamors. Is this 
a | Britiſh Houſe of Commons? Or am I ſuddenly - tranſplanted” by 
ſome - enchantment into that Convention againſt which the perpetual 
theme of reproach is, that they enen in paſſi on, and reſolve by 
acclamation ?” 


In anſwer to the abſurd and puerile objection, that, if. we agreed to 
a negotiation, we ſhould not know with whom to negotiate, Mr. 
Whitbread aſked with energetic animation, if we knew with whom 


| we were going to make war? If there was no difficulty in deciding 


upon that point, how could we pretend to be at a loſs to know with 
whom we were to make peace? Doubtleſs with that Aſſembly, truly 
deſcribed by his e as pr 5 W g oF am in 


France. el 


Mr. Courtenay acticaaveried with poigaent Soovbiry't npon the haps. 
ſodical extravagancies which had fallen from Mr. Burke; and he read to 
the Houſe a paſſage from the famous pamphlet publiſhed by him, which 
he ſaid he, conſidered as the prelude to the Duke of Brunſwic's dis- 
graceful Manifeſto. Mr. Courtenay ſaid, that“ Mr. Burke was the dupe 


of his imagination. His imagination was a gw lanthorn, preſenting a 
ban rapid 
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rapid and exhauſtleſs ſucceſſion of phantaſins. There were chivalry — the 


Duke of Brunſ wie Petion faction National Convention — King of Ar- 
menia Senate of Rome Marat Aſſaſſinations Corinthian capitals— 
Tom Paine and many other things, making a complete raree-ſhow, for 
the entertainment of the admirers of that gentleman . Mr. Courtenay 
acknowledged that he had never ſelt ſo much pleaſure, as when the Pruſ- 
ſians, who had entered France not as ſoldiers but as ruffians, had been 
driven back in ſhame and confuſion. He had participated in the triumph 
when M. Dumourier made his Joyeuſe entree into Brabant,” | 


| Mr. Windham had laid it down as an axiom of policy, te that, to bs 
gujti ifed in negotiating un France, it ſhould be a matter of neceſſity, not 


of choice.” 


Happy, dignified opportunity to treat !”, exclaimed Mr. Sheridan, 
« when neceſlity, a neceſſity ariſing from defeat and diſcomfiture, from 
ſhame and diſgrace, ſhall compel us to negotiate on terms which would 
leave us completely at their mercy !. How conſolatory, to be able to boaſt 
that we are at the ſame time uſtiſied and ux Dbox EI But we are told,” 
continued Mr. Sheridan, © that to treat with France would give offence 


to the Allied Powers, with whom we are eventually to co-operate. Are 


we then prepared to make a common cauſe on the principles and for the 
purpoſes for which thoſe deſpots have aſſociated? Are the freemen of 
England ready to ſubſcribe to the Manifeſto of the Duke of Brunſwic ? 


At length this famous patriot and orator, who, at different periods of his political 
career, hath exhibited a contraſt of character, © ſo abject, ſo auguſt,” has retired for ever 
from public life. It would be ungenerous to inſult over fallen and departed greatneſs. Become 
the object of ſcorn or of pity, * bowed down in body and in mind,” and oppreſſed with the 
weight of domeſtic calamity, well may he *. e in his preſent circumſtances the moving 


declaration of Samſon in the Agoniſtes : 


I feel my genial ſpirits droop, 
My hopes all flat. Nature within me ſeems 
In all her functions weary of herſelf : 
My xack of cLoxy run, and RAct of SHAME ; 


And I ſhall ſhortly be with them that reſt, 
Vor. III. TE * 
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that deteſtable outrage on the rights and feelings of human eats that 
impotent and wretched tiſſue of pride; folly. and cruelty, which had 
ſteeled the heart and maddened the brain of all France! The queſtion is 


not merely, whether we ſhould go to war or not? but, on what principle 


mould it be conducted, and to what end directed? To reſtore the antient 


deſpotiſin of France? Impoſſible ! Diſputes and cauſes of complaint exiſt- | 
ing, how were they to be terminated, but by ſome ſort of negotiation ? 


But we were told, that the dignity. of the nation forbade a public and 


avowed communication with the preſent ruling powers in France. Was 
the dignity of the nation better confulted by the mean ſubterſuge of an in- 
direct and underhand intercourſe ? Was it ſacrificed by a magnanimous 


frankneſs, and ſuſtained only by dark and infidious diſguiſe ? Far from 


recalling the Ambaſſador of England from Paris at the late perilous criſis, 
a Stateſman-like Adminiſtration would have regarded the poſt of Miaiſter 
at Paris, as the ſituation which demanded the firſt and ableſt talents of 
the country. It was a ſituation which afforded ſcope and intereſt for the 
nobleſt mind that ever warmed a human boſom. The French had been 


_ uniformly partial, and even prejudiced, in favor of the Engliſh. What 


manly ſenſe, and generous feeling, and, above all, what fair truth and 
plain dealing might have effected, it was difficult to calculate. But the 
policy which diſcarded theſe, and which ſubſtituted in their ſtead a Ho- 
LOW NEUTRALITY, was an error fatal in its conſequences, and for 
ever to be lamented.” The motion was in the end negatived without 
a diviſion. | | 505 


W ee e e eee diſtinguiſhed nnd lee inthe 


courſe of theſe debates by very able and eloquent ſpeeches on the part of 


the Oppoſition, And the deſertion of their friends, far from diſpiriting the 
faithful few who remained, ſeemed to animate them to ſtill higher and more 
ardent exertions of patriotic zeal. The popular odium incurred by the 
Leaders of Oppoſition, and in particular by Mr. Fox, in conſequence. of 
their generous endeavors to reſcue their country from the gulf of rum into 
which it was with ſuch blind and raſh precipitancy about to plunge, will 
appear to poſterity ſcarcely credible, Neither profeſſing a contempt for 

g | 8 WS de 
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the public dent; nor on the other hand vielditia for a moment to the B OO R 
tide of popular opinion, Mr. Fox publiſhed at this period a very animated en , 
and dignified Addreſs to his Conſtituents, the Electors of Weſtminſter, 1792. 
ſtating, with admirable force and perſpicuity of argument, his reaſons for 
his Tate parliamentary conduct. The concluſion of this juſtly celebrated 
_ Addreſs is peculiarly ſtriking. Let us not,“ ſays he, * attempt to de- 
ceive ourſelves. Whatever poſſfibility, or even probability, there may be of 
a Coũnter- Revolution from internal agitation and diſcord, the means of 
producing ſuch an eyent by external force can be no other than the con- 
queſt of France.—The Coxnavesr of Praxce! O calumniated cru- 
ſaders, how rational and moderate were your objects! O much-injured 
Louis XIV. upon what flight grounds have you been accuſed of reſtleſs 
and immoderate ambition ! O tame and feeble Cervantes, with what a 
timid pencil and faint colors have you painted the portrait of a diſordered 


imagination 2 


— 


There are ſituations in which minds of ſtrong penetration are privileged 
to foreſee and foretell, with almoſt prophetic certainty, events which will 
reſult from cauſes actually exiſting—ſfituations in which the tendencies 
of things are perceived. to be irreſiſtible, and the cataſtrophe, morally 
ſpeaking, to be inevitable. Such were the predictions of a Chatham and 
a Franklin reſpecting the conteſt with America—and ſuch. the anticipa- 
tions of a Fox in relation to the iſſue of the MAD CRUSADE now, in the 
ſame ſpirit of deluſion, . . and revenge, projecting againſt 


France “. 
Although 


— — 
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*The war now determined upon was not only almoſt univerſally applauded as juft and nece/- 

fary, conformably to the language of the Court, but conſecrated as religious and holy. It was 

_ repreſented as a war againſt French imrieTy and aTHEI5M. Religion, ſo long diſcounte- 

nanced and neglected — not to ſay ridiculed and deſpiſed—was again taken into IAT. It was 

amuſing to the truly ſober and ſerious. part of mankind, to hear ſuch men as the Lords Thur- 

low and Loughborough declare themſelves alarmed at the progreſs of profaneneſs, irreligionand 
infidelity, and invoke the protection and bleſſing of Providence i in the proſecution of a cauſe 

which was aſſerted to be the cauſe of God and Heaven. That vain and preſumptuous confi- 

denee in the * favor expreſſed in the ſucceſſive ſpeeches from the throne during the Ameri- 
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F Although the determination of: the Engliſh Court was from the firſh 


ſufficiently manifeſt, the Government of France left no means uneſſayed 
to accompliſh an accommodation. On the 14th of December a memorial. 
was preſented by M. Chauvelin te Lord Grenville, in which be. informs. 
bis Lordſhip, that the Executive Council of the, French Republic, thiok-+- 
ing it a duty which they owe to the French Nation, not to leave it in the 


flate of ſuſpenſe into which it has been thrown. by the late meaſures of 
the Britiſh Government, have authoriſed him to demand with openneſs,, 


whether France ought to conſider England as a neutral or hoſtile Power; 
at the ſame time being ſolicitous that not the ſmalleſt doubt ſhould exiſt 


reſpecling the diſpoſition of France towards England, and of its deſire to 


remain in peace. In alluſion. to the decree of the 19th of November, 


M. Chauyclin ſays, © that the French Nation abſolutely reject the idea 
of that falſe interpretation, by which it might be ſuppoſed that the French 


can war, notwithſtanding the final confuſion of thoſe arrogant hopes, was now revived in all the 
oſtentation of humility. But Kings have long claimed the lofty prerogatives appertaining-to- 
the vice-gerents of Heaven. Three centuries ago, Edward IV. having in contemplation a 
war with France, and alleging as a ground of hoſtility the violation of engagements on the 
part of his adverſary Louis XI. in the ſame ſpirit of princely pride and'pious zeal thus 
addreſſed his Parliament: This contumely I am reſolved to puniſh—and 7 cannot doubt ſucceſs... 


Almighty God ſtil ſtrengthens his arm who undertakes a war for juſtice —Beſides all that 


right which led Edward III. our glorious anceſtor, and Henry V. our glorious predeceſſor, 
We ſeem to have a DEPUTYSH1P from HEAVEN to execute the office of the Supreme Judge 
in chAsTIiSixG the 11y10vs.” Oh Inhabitants of the Earth, how have FEE? in aa 


ir jured, inſulted, and deluded | DOE 1 | 170 SON. 


How long ſhall it be thus? Say, Re as0n, ſay, 
| When ſhall thy long minority expire? 
When ſhall thy dilatory kingdom come? 
Haſte, royal infant, to thy manhood ſpring, 
Almighty, when mature, to rule mankind ! 
Thine is the majeſty, the victory thine, 
For thee reſerv'd————Tis thine, 
To end the tall and Titan crimes that lift 
Their heads to heaven, and laugh at laws To thee 
All might belongs—Haſte, reach thy ripened years, 
Mount thine immortal throne, and ſway the world!“ 
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Republic ould favor inſurrections; or excite diſturbance, in any beutraf BOOK. 
or friendly country whatever. In particular, they declare in the moſt 2 


folemn manner, that France will not attack Holland for long as that 
Power adheres to the principles of her neutrality. As to the navigation 
of the Scheldt, M. Chauvelin affirms it to be a queſtion of too little im- 
portance to be made the fble cauſe of a war; and that it could only be 

uſed as a pretext for a premeditated aggreflion. On this fatal en 
(he ſays) the French Nation will accept war: but sven a war would be 
the war not of the Britiſh Nation, but of the Britiſh Miniſtry, againſt the 
French Republic; and of this he conjures them well to confider the 
TERRIBLE RESPONSIBILITY.” To this communication Lord Grenville: 
returned a moſt arrogant and provoking anſwer... His Lordſhip acknow- 


ledged the receipt of a Note from M. Chauvelin, fyling himſelf Miniſter 


Plenipotentiary of France. He reminds him that the King, fince the 


unbappy events of the 10th of Auguſt, had ſaſpended al e#7c:al commu- 


nication with France; and informs him, that he cannot be treated with 


in the quality and under the form ſtated in his Note. Nevertheleſs, - 


„ under a form neither regular nor official,” his Lordſhip: condeſcerds: 


to reply — but in a mode which could only tend to inflame the differences 


ſabſiſting between the two Nations; and which, far from accepting the- 


- eonceſſions and explanations made by France, fought only to diſ- 


eover new pretences of cavil and. quarrel.. In a tone of the moſt de- 
eided and lofty ſiperiority, his Lordſhip ſays, © If: France is really deſirous: 


of maintaining friendſhip and peace with England, ſhe muſt ſhew herſelf. 


diſpoſed to renounce her views of aggreſſion and aggrandizement, and 70. 
confine herſelf within ber dan territory, without inſulting other Governments,. 
without diſturbing. their tranquility, without violating their rights.” The 
clinquiſhment ef her recent conqueſts being thus haughtily demanded 
of France as a preliminary of peace, it might well be ſuppoſed that 
negotiation. was at an end; But the Government of France, in the 
midſt of their triumphs, diſcovered a degree of temper and moderation 
in their intercourſe with England as ſurprifing as it-was laudable.. In- 
anſwer to the letter of Lord. Grenville, a memorial was tranſmitted? 
from M. Le Brun, Miniſter of Foreign Affairs, in the name of the 

Executive 


1792. 
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Ruvigaied Council, dated January 4, 1793, framed in terms of fiogular 
wiſdom and ability, and forming a ſtriking contraſt to the pride, petu- 
lance, and folly diſplayed in the communications of the Engliſh Miniſter. 
They begin with repeating © the aſſurances of their finceredefire to main- 


* tain peace and harmony between France and England. It is with great 


reluctance (ſay they) that the Republic would ſee itſelf forced to a rup- 
ture much more contrary to its inclination than its intereſt, * 


In reference to Lord Grenville's dean to acknowledge M. Chauvelin 
in his diplomatic capacity, the Council remark, © that in the nego- 
tiations now carrying on at Madrid, the principal Miniſter of his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty did not hefitate to addreſs M. Bourgoign, the Ambaſſador 
of the Republic at that Court, by the title of Miniſter Plenipotentiary 
of France. But that a defect in point of form might not impede a ne- 
gotiation, on the ſucceſs of which depended the tranquillity of two 
great nations, they had ſent credential letters to M. Chauvelin, to enable 
him to treat according to the ſeverity of diplomatic forms. The Council 
repeat, that the deeree of the 19th of November had been miſunderſtood ; 
and that it was far from being intended to favor ſedition—being merely ap- 
plicable to the ſingle caſe where the general will of a nation, clearly and 
unequivocally expreſſed, ſhould call * for the aſſiſtance and fraternity of 
the French Nation, Sedition. can never exiſt in an expreſſion of the 
general will, The Dutch were certainly. not ſeditious when they formed 


the generous reſolution of throwing off the Spaniſh yoke—nor was it 


accounted as a crime to Henry IV. or to Queen Elizabeth, that they 
liſtened to their ſolicitations: of aſſiſtance. As to the right of navigation 
on the Scheldt, the Council affirm, that it is a queſtion of abſolute in- 


difference to England, little intereſting even to Holland, but of great 


importance to the Belgians, who were not parties to the treaty of Weſt- 
phalia, by which they were diveſted of that right; but when that nation 
ſhall find itſelf in full poſſeſſion of its liberty, and from any motive what- 
ever ſhall conſent to deprive themſelves of the navigation of the Scheldt, 
France awill not oppoſe it. With reſpect to the charge of aggrandizement, 
France, they ſay, has renounced: and ſtill rerfounces all conqueſt ; and 
its 
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, 
its occupying the Netherlands will conziNUR NO LONGER THAN THE - 

VAR. If theſe explanations appear inſufficient, after having done every * 
thing in our power to maintain peace, we will prepare for war. We ſhall 
combat with regret the Engliſh, whom we eltcem, but we ſhall combat 


them without fear.” 


The reply of Lord Grenville to this memorial was couched in terms {lil 
more extraordinary and irritating than the firſt. His Lordſhip declares, 
_ < that he finds nothing ſatisſactory in the refult of it. Inſtead of re- 
paration and retractation, his Lordſhip complains, that nothing more is 
offered than an /kſory negotiation” —as if England had a right to ex- 
peR that France ſhould give up every point in diſpute previous to any 
negotiation ; or as if the offer of evacuating the Netherlands at the ter- 
. mination of the war, and of leaving the Belgians to ſeltle the gueſtiors - 
relative to the Scheldt, together with the poſitive diſavowal of the of- 
fenſive meaning aſcribed to the decree of November 19, did not form a 
proper and' ſufficient baſis of negotiation. In fact, by theſe great con- 
ceſſions, every rational object of negotiation was accompliſhed before the 
negotiation itſelf had formally commenced. Under this form of extra- 
vfficial communication, nevertheleſs, Lord Grenville” goes on. to ſay, that 
theſe explanations are not confidered ſufficient, and that ALL the Mo- 
runs which gave riſe to the preparations sTILL CONTI x UE. If however, 
under the ſame extra-official form, you have any farther explanations: 


he has nn to give, I ſhalt willingly attend to them *,” In a 
ſeparate 


- 


A political writer in the confidence ef Government—Mr, Miles—and who has attempted” 
the arduvus taſk of vindicating the proceedings of Adminiſtration in the whole of this 
momentous tranſaction, ſays : The propoſitions which the Executive Council had authorized 
M. Maret to offer, and which would have been offered if M. Chauvelin had not left London, 
| but which I am not at liderty to reveal, were fo different from the imperious language which 
M. Le Brun had lately aſſumes, and the conceſſions were ſo much greater than it was reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe would have been made after what had paſſed, that I doubted the ſincerity of 
them at the time.” Whether the language of M. Le Brun or of Lord Grenville were beſt 
characterized by the epithet imperious, the world will judge. But the thing chiefly obſerv-- 


able, is the . and ſtubborn perverſeneſs of the — Court. While general overtures 
| | only: 
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BOOK ſeparate Note his Lordſhip informs M. Chauyelin, that bis Majeſty will 
not receive his new letters of credence from the French Republic. 
M. Chauvelin then requeſted Aa ne interview with 1 n 


which was alſo refuſed. 
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only of . e were made, they were ſtigmatized as vague and illuſory: when fol- 
lowed by ſpecific offers of reparation and redreſs, they were branded as deceitful and infincere. 


Thus hath every door of reconciliation been ſhut, every chance of accommodation diligently 


and ſyſtematically evaded. Yet has it been moſt falſely and prepoſterouſly aſſerted that England 


was forced into the preſent war, and that it originated ſolely in the unprovoked and premedi- - 


tated aggreſſion of France, The events which have reſulted from this moſt impolitic and dan 
gerous conteſt, might well draw repentant tears from its authors; but, alas! according to tlie 
Arabian proverb, © repentance comes too late when the city of-Baſra lies in aſhes ]! M. Briſ- 
ſot, in his famous Report from the Committee of Safety to the Convention, of December 3 i, 
1792, after mentioning the reiterated proteſtations of the Engliſh reſpecting their reſolution 
of obſerving a ſtrict neutrality, ſays : * The ſuſpenſion of the King of the French on a ſudden 
changed the apparent diſpoſition of the Engliſh Court. On the 17th of Auguſt ſhe recalled her 
Ambaſſador, under the futile pretext that his letters of credence were addreſſed only to the 


Monarch: as if new letters of credence could not have been expedited. The Miniſter Dundas 


added, that this recall was perfectly conformable to the principles of neutrality adopted by 


the Engliſh Court, and her firm reſolution not to interfere in the internal government of 
France. Nevertheleſs the Ambaſſador was recalled upon the ground of the Revolution of the 
10th of Auguſt, Was not this an interference in the interior concerns of France; fince it 
involved in it a public diſapprobation of its operations? If the Cabinet of England had enter- 
tained a juſt reſpe& for the independence of the Gallic Nation, an Ambaſlador. would at lealt 


have been ſept at the opening of the Convention: for when 4LL the Departments had named 


Deputies to this Convention, it was evident that a formal ſanction was given to the preceding 
meaſures of the National Aſſembly z and conſequently to the ſuſpenſion of the King. Did 


the Cabinet of St. James's found its refuſal upon the abolition of royalty pronounced by 
this Convention at the commencement of its fittings ? We anſwer, that the Convention was 


_ inveſted with unlimited powers; and that it had a right to aboliſh royalty and to ſubſtitute 


a republican government in its place, The Cabinet of St. James's could not refuſe to correſpond 


with the newExecutive Power eſtabliſhed in France, without violating the principle which ſhe 


had herſelf proclaimed reſpecting the independence of nations without declaring her de- 
termination to interfere with the internal concerns of France. Diſdaining nevertheleſs theſe 
frivolous diplomatic chicaneries, and conceiving that the repoſe of nations ought not to be 
ſacrificed to the miſerable diſputes of etiquette, hoping all things from time, reaſon and victory, 


*he French Republic ordered her Ambaſſador in London ſtill to exerciſe his functions.. 
Polterity certainly will not find it difficult to decide, which of the two Nations is moſt 


jultly chargeable with acts of wanton and unprovoked aggreflion ! — A 
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At length this extraordinary buſineſs was beugt to a criſis, by a letter BOOK 
fem Lord Grenville, dated January 24, 1793, in which his Lordſhip ſays, XVIII. 


«T am charged to notify to you, Sir, that the character with wbich you 1793. 
had been inveſted at this Court, and the functions of which have been 13 
fo long ſuſpended, being now entirely terminated by the fatal death of dered to de- 
; | part the king» 
his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, you have no longer any public character dom. 
here; and his Majeſty has thought fit to order that you ſhould retire 
from this kingdom within the term of eight days.“ —At this very time 
M. Maret, a confidential agent of M. Le Brun, was on his way to Eng- 
land with freſh diſpatches” from the Executive Council, and, as there is 
good ground to believe, freſh conceſſions of the higheſt importance. 
But on his arrival in London, being informed of the compulſive diſmiſſion 
of M. Chauvelin, he did not think himſelf authorized to open his com- 
miſſion. He therefore merely announced his arrival to Lord Grenville, 
but no advances were made to him on the part of the Enghth Court “. 
| | The 


-— 


* 


Fifty years previous to this period, Sir Robert Walpole, to whoſe wiſe and able conduct 
as a Miniſter the world is beginning to do juſtice, was violently affailed by the Parliamen- 
tary Patriots of that day, for his zealous endeavors to preſerve to the Nation the bleſſings of 
peace. Far from practiſing artifices to delude and inveigle the country into a war, he op- 
poſed their frantic and eager deſire to involve themſelves in a calamity ſo dreadful, by argu» 

ments the moſt cogent and deciſive. His ſpeech on the famous debate relative to the Conven- 
tion of the Pardo occupies a diſtinguiſhed place in a former volume of this Hiſtory ; but there 
are parts of it which no one ought to think it loſt labour to re-tranſcribe or to re-peruſe. In 
reference to the offers of ſatisfaction made by Spain, to which the explanarions and concef- 
fions of the Executive Couneil of France afford a ſtriking parallel, this Minifter ſays, © Sure- 
ly then the Adminiſtration of Great Britain muft have been may, had they deſperately 
plunged their country into a war, while it was in their power to conclude a peace, of which this 
great, this deciſive conceſſion was to ſerve as the foundation. Was it for Great Britain to 
reſolve to reject all conceſſions, and to hear of no other method of terminating this difference 
than that of the ſword It requires no great art, no great ability, in a Miniſter to purſue 
ſuch meaſures as might make a war inevitable. But as events depend ſo much on fortune, 
it is the part of a wiſe Minifter to leave as little as poſſible to fortune. And the ſucceſs 
which any former Miniſter has met with from the favor of fortune, is no reafon why a ſuc- 
eeeding one ſhould tread the ſame dangerous and uncertain paths, when the ſame ends can be 
eompaſſed in a way more ſafe and certain.” —In concluſion, he ſhews how much ſtronger 
ground the Oppoſition would have taken, had the contrary or warlike 1 1 been ado pte. 
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The death of the French Monarch was indeed a diſaſtrous and mourn- 
ful event. It is well known that the Executive Council, and a great mas 
jority of the Cony entional Aſſembly, were cagerly deſirous to have averted - 
this fatal cataſtrophe ; but the violence of the Jacobin faction, and the 
ſavage tage of the populace, rendered it impoſſible. «© We may,” ſaid 
M. Le Brun to a confidential friend, © ſacrifice ourſelves, without being 
able to ſave the life of the King.” It was not that the moderate party 
entertained any doubt of the veracity of the leading charges brought 
againſt the King; for, on this point, there was never any. difference of 
opinion in France; but they diſcerned innumerable circumſtances of 
palliation, which formed an irreſiſtible claim to compethon and mercy. 
In England no one attempted to juſtify the deed ; © nor,” ſays an ani- 
mated writer of that time, © is it the ſeaſon for exzexuation, now that the 


ſtalks before our affrightened imagination.” 


The laſt eventful years of the reign of this unfortunate Monarch 
brought his character into full and perfect view. It was confpicuouſly 
marked by imbecility and duplicity—by inconſtancy, with ſtrange alter- 
nations of obſtinacy—by temerity ſuddenly ſubſiding into fear—by a 
perpetual diſtruſt of his own judgment, and a tranſient and limited con- 
ſidence in that of others. So ſtrongly was the idea impreſſed upon the 
public mind of the want of genius, and even of common underſtanding, 


« Fairand equitable terms,” they would have exchimed, have-been offered, Spain has pro- 
poſed an amicable meeting to adjuſt all points in difference. Yet our Miniſters, far from 
liſtening to advances ſo reaſonable, have 4lundered us into an unjuſt, expenſive, and has 
zardous war, This I confeſs would have been blundering 5 and for- the firſt time, pet» 


| haps, in the courſe of ſuch an oppoſition, the term would have been rightly ap- 


plied.” Moſt unhappily, in all ages the wiſdom of a Walpole has been compelled to veil to 
the folly of a Grenville. Of this nobleman, who derives his hiſtorie conſequence merely from 
the high and reſponſible ſituation which he occupies, it may be affirmed, that he. inherits all 
the political vices and virtues of his father the famous George Grenville, Weak, raſh, ob- 
ſlinate, conceited, ſelf. ſufficient, he ſeems incapable of attaining, in the longeſt progreſſion of 
years, to years of diſcretion. It mult nevertheleſs be acknowledged; that his decotous man- 
ners, his ſerenity of temper, and probity of morals, accompanied by a certain fluency of 
ſpeech, and facility in conducting the routine of buſineſs, have raiſed him in the "_ eſti- 


mation conſiderably above contempt as a Miniſter, ,. 
| un 


* s * 
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in the King, that a general emotion of ſurpriſe was ben by the calm- 
neſs and propriety of the anſwers given by him to the interrogatories of 
the Convention during his trial: and they have been unavailingly urged 
as proofs of capacity, which the whole tenor of his conduct demonſtrates 
that he did not poſſeſs. Good-nature bordering upon weakneſs, huma- 


| ity. allied to indolenice, piety tinctured with ſuperſtition, and a defire 


feeble and inefficient to diffuſe happineſs, were the virtues which muſt 
be oppoſed to his moral and mental defects: and had not the unex- 
ampled malignity of bis deſtiny forbidden, they would have unqueſtionably 
ſufficed to have carried him through life with the reputation of a bene- 
ficent and virtuous: Monarch. His laſt moments were ennobled by the 
calmneſs of reſignation and an unaffected difplay of firmneſs and fortitude. 


We are told of him, that he was highly offended. at the freedom with 


whieh the famous work of the Abbe Raynal was written. The Republic 
of Geneva was ſolicited to prohibit the publication—the Parliament of 
Paris received an injunction to fulminate their judicial, and the Sorbonne 
their theological, cenſures againſt it. Raynal's work, neverthelefs, fill 
_ exiſts to inform and enlighten the world—but the Parliament, tbe Sor- 
bonne, he Louis XVI. are no more 1 

As, by an expreſs prov ifion of the treaty of 1516, tbe difinif Ion of an 
Ambaffador was in future to be regarded as a virtual declaration of war, 

it is almoſt ſuperfluous to mention the inferior cauſes of offence given to 
France immediately prior to that event, 1. by the ALIEX BILL, empower- 
ing the King, in direct contravention of the treaty of 1786, which ſtipu- 
lates the peaceful and undiſturbed reſidence of the ſubjects of each power 
in tbe dominions of the other, to order, at his diſcretion, all foreigners te 
depart the kingdom: 2. by the bill prohibiting the circulation of aſſig- 
nats, or other paper ſecurities iſſued under the authoriſy of the French. 


Government; a meaſufe rather of inſult than of injury: 3. by a bill of 


a more ſerious nature, reſtraining the exportation of naval ſtores, arms 
and ammunition, including by a ſpecific mention the article of ſalt-petre, 
of which it was well Tnown that the French were in great need. 
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| Immediately on the departure of M. Chauvelin, a Memorial was pre- 
ſented by Lord Auckland, Ambaſſador at the Hague, to the States 
General; in which his Lordſhip affirms to their High Mightinefles, in 
language which ſets all ideas of decorum at defiance; that & not four 


years ago, ſome wrtrcnEs, aſſuming the title of Philoſophers; had the 


preſumption to think themſelves capable of eſtabliſhing 'a new ſyſtem of 
civil ſociety. In order to realize that dream of their vanity, they found 
it neceſſary to oyerthrow and deftroy all received notions of ſubordination, 
manners, and religion, which have hitherto formed all the ſecurity; hap- 
pineſs, and conſolation of the human race. Their deſtructive projects 
have but too well ſucceeded.” But the effects of the new ſyſtem which 
they endeayoret to introduce, ſerved only to ſhew the imbeeility and 
villany of its authors. The events which fo. rapidly followed each other 


| ſince that epoch, ſurpaſs in atrocity all which have ever polluted the pages 


Engliſh Go- 
vernment at 
length propoſes 
to negotiate. 


» F % 


War declared 
by France 

againſt Hol- 
land and Eng- 
land, 


of hiſtory. Property, liberty, ſecurity, even; life itſelf; have been deemed 
playthings in the hands of infamous men, who are the ſlaves of hu work 
licentious paſſions of n entity, arid ambition. enge | 


"Sven were the terms in e the wiſdom 0 the Eoglich Court 
thought it becoming to ſpeak of the exiſting Government of France ! If 
any thing could add to the aſtoniſhment excited by this conduct, it would 


Es: be, that a Commiſſion was at the ſame time ſent over to the ſame Am- 


baſſador to ſet on foot a negotiation with. M. Dumourier, Commander of 
the armies of the Government, thus publicly vilified, in order to effect an 
accommodation of differences. Whether this overture was really ſe- 
rious, or whether, according to the declared opinion of M. Dumourier 
himſelf, it was merely amuſive and inſidious, ſuch a prelude muſt be 
equally the ſubje& of admiration. In either caſe, it came too late to 
anſwer the purpoſe. The Convention had taken their ultimate refolu- 
tion; and on the iſt of February 1793 a decree unanimouſly paſſed that 
Aſſembly, declaring the ReevBL1c of Francs at war with the Kive 
of GREAT BRITAIN, and the STADTHOLDER of HoLLAanD, _ 
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of Wales, 368. His character in the con- 

cluding years of his life, 15. e 
. admiral, captures the Aleide and the 

ys men of war, 1, 400. Defeats the French 

fleet off cape Lagos, 452 W 
Bofton-port bill paſſed, ii. 268 | 
Bourbon, duke of, ſucceeds the duke of Orleans 

as regent of France, i. 159 | 
Braddock, general, his diſaſtrous expedition to 

the Ohio, i. 400 ale | 
Breſlau, treaty of, i. 276 


Briſtol, earl of, his able but unſacceſsful nego- 
tiation at Madrid, ii. 23 | 4 
Britiſh-jiſbery, act paſled for its encouragement, 
5 | | * 
Bur goyne, general, his gallant exploits in Por- 

tugal, ii. 39. Appointed to the command of 
the northern army in America, 410. His 
boaſtful and bloody manifeſto, 411. His flat- 
tering ſucceſſes, 412. Reverſe” of fortune, 
414—16. Convention of Saratoga, 417 
Burke, Edmund, his character, ii. 276. Op- 
poſes the miniſterial plan of American — 


1 N D E Xx. 


. cion, 277. Moves his conciliatory propoſitions 
reſpecting America, 309- Moves a bill for 
weting the troubles in America, 337. Moves 


for papers relatiye to the employment of the 


Indians, 429. Brings forward his plan of 
cconomical reform, ui. 7. His ſpeech on the 
addreſs Nov. 1781, 163. His ſarcaſtical reply 
to Welbore Ellis, 173. His review of lord 
North's adminiſtration, 175. Conſtituted pay- 
maſter of the army, 178. His reform bill re- 
vived and paſſed, 183. His courtly adulation, 


184. Reſigns his office, 192, Re- inſtated, 216. 
Diimiſſed, 237. Becomes the furious aſſail- 


ant of Mr. Haſtings, 258. Accuſes him of 
high crimes and miſdemeanors, 312-14. Op- 
poſes the Eaſt India declaratory act, 368. His 
opening ſpeech on the trial of Mr. Haſtings, 
373. His egregious indiſcretion, 395. His > hy 
quent invective againſt the French revolu- 
tion, 421. Oppoſes Mr. Fox's motion for the 
repeal of the teſt, 429. His ſage reflections on 
the proſpect of a war with Spain, 442. Pub- 
liſhes falſe and calumnious reflections on the 
French revolution and its advocates, 446. 
Its fatal effects, 45 1. His rupture with Mr. 
Fox, and total alienation from the whigs, 466. 
His political phrenſy, 633-6. His diſgraceful 
retreat from public life, 537. | 
Buſſi, M. his negotiation for a general peace, 
ll, 20 : 
Bute, earl of, introduced into the houſehold of 
the prince of Wales, i. 371. His baneful in- 


. 


fluence, ib. His character, ii. 6. Sworn a 


member of the privy council, and appointed 
ranger of Richmond-park, i4, His political 


cabals, 8. Made ſecretary of ſtate, 11. His | 


_ aſcendancy over the king, 42. Succeeds the 
duke of Newcaſtle as firſt lord of the treaſury, 
43. Created a knight of the garter, 44. His 
| ſpirited vindication of the peace, 46. His 
_ treachery to the king of Pruſſia, 49. His folly 
and obſtinacy 1 the cyder tax, 51-2. 
Reſigus his office, 53. His motives, 156. Cabals 
againſt the Rockingham miniſtry, and effects 
their diſmiſſion, 101. Stigmatized by lord 
Chatham as the author of the national cala- 
mities, 134 | 
?yng, fir George, defeats a French armament 
from Dunkle, i. 26, Engages and deſtroys 


the Spaniſh fleet off Meſſina, 100. Created 


viſcount Torrington, 101 . 
Byng, admiral, diſpatched to the relief of Mi- 
' norca, 1, 415. His indeciſi ve eagagement with 
Monſ. Galifoniere, 416. His puſillanimous 
retreat to Gibraltar, 417. His trial and exe- 
cution, 419-20, | 


| Canbray, congreſs of, i. 107 1 


ö 


651 


Camden, lord, his conſtitutional conduct re- 

ſ wan, general warrants, ii. 57--61. Declared 
chancellor of Great Britain, 104. Argues in 
vindication of the diſpenſing power of the 
crown, 131. Recommends the total repeal 
of the American port duties, 164. Con- 
demns the nas. relative to the Middle- 


174. Declares againſt the ſyſtem of Ameri- 
can coercion, 298. Proteſts againſt the mani- 
feſto of lord Carliſle, 457. Reprobates the 
conduct of miniſters reſpecting Holland, 
iii. 34. Appointed preſident of the council, 
178. Succeeded by lord Stormont, 215, His 
memorable obſervation reſpecting the coali- 
tion, 217. Oppoſes Mr. Fox's India bill, 235. 
Reinſtated as lord preſident, and declares in 
favor of the pendency of impeachments after 
a diſſolution, 460. Defends the rights of ju- 
ries, 462. Again vindicates, and finall ef - 
a4 the rights of juries, 494. His / 1 50 
ter, ib. ; 
n Dr. his trial and barbarous execution, 
i. 
2 Writes: iſland of, taken by admiral War- 
ren, i. 360. Reſtored by the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 367. Captured by general Amherſt, 


403 
laments, i. 


ii. 323. Recovers the province of Canada, 


9. 
Collie, earl of, nominated firſt commiſſioner to 
America, ii. 442. Appointed lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, and reſigns, 178. Conſtituted lord 
privy ſeal, 215. Diſmiſſed, 237 
Carlos, don, ſucceeds to the duchies of Parma, 
&c. i. 206, Conquers Naples and Sicily, 229. 
Succeeds to the crown of Spain, 494. His 
death, iii. 440 | 
Carnac, general, gains a deciſive victory over 
Sujah ul Dowla, ii. 122 . 
Caralne, ueen of Great Britain, conſtituted 
regent of the kingdom, 1. 193. 220. 243. Her 
liberality of ſentiment, 499 | 
Carteret, lord, his character, i. 188. Appointed 
to the government of Ireland, 193, His wiſe 
adminiftration, i. Reſigns his offices, and joins 


bill, 4. Inveighs againſt votes of credit, 258. 

_ Appointed 22 ſecretary of ſtate, 291. 
Votes againit the penſion bill, 292. Inſinuates 
himſelf into the favor of the king, 297. Ap- 
pointed ambaſſador extraordinary to the ſtates- 
general, ib. His inſidious policy, 302. En- 
groſſed by continental politics, 325. His 
432 ſpeech 


ſex election, and relinquiſhes the great ſeal, 


Carew, Mr. his motion for reſtoring annual par- 
397 ; 

Carleton, l his brave defence of Quebec, 
370. Defeats the enemy on lake Champlain, 
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| | and the elector palatine, 308. Recovery pdſ- 


ſpeech in vindieation of the continental war, 


327. Againſt — the Hanoverian mer- | 


cenaries, 333. Compelled to — his office, 
330. Becomes earl of Granville, is re-ap- 
pointed to the office of ſecretary of ſtate, and 


* 


council, ih. 


atherine I. empreſs of Ruſſia, her acceſſion to 


| the throne, i, 169, Offended at the meafures | 


of the Engliſh court, ih. Accedes to the treaty 
of Vienna, 16. Death of the empreſs, 181 
atherine II. empreſs of Ruſſia, her acceſſion 
and character, i. 486. Her aſcendancy in Po- 
land, ii. 50. Enters into a war with Turkey, 
363. Its ſucceſs and termination, 364. Con- 
' cludes with the courts of Vienna and Berlin 
a treaty for difmembering Poland, ib. Eſta- 
bliſhes an armed naval neutrality, in. 19. Ac- 
quires the Crimea, 228. Concludes a ſecond 
| Poliſh partition-treaty with Pruſſia, 520 
Cavendiſh, lord John, his oppoſition to the ſyſ- 
tem of American coercion, it. 304, His mo- 
tion of conciliation, 389. His motion of cen- 
ſure on lord North and his colleagues, iii. 
175. Appointed chancellor of the exchequer, 
178. Reſigns his office, 192. Moves a vote of 
cenſure on the articles of the peace, 212-13. 
Re-appointed chancellor of the exchequer, 
215. Diſmiſſed, 237 


Charles XII. king of Sweden, offended at the | 


urchaſe of Bremen and Verden, i. $6. Pro- 
es the invaſion of Great Britain, 87, His 
Heath and character, 4 
Charles VI. emperor of Germany, concludes a 
peace with France at Al Raſtadt, i. 46. En- 
gages as a party in the quadruple alliance, 97. 
Refuſes to the king of England the inveſti- 
tures of Bremen and Verden, 109. Grants a 
protectorial commiſſion for Mecklenburg, ib. 
| His jealouſy of the king of England, 11ro—57. 
Eſtabliſhes an Imperial Eaft India compan 
at Oſtend, 188. Concludes an alliance with 
Spain, 159. "His reſentment againſt the king 
of England, 176. Agrees to prehminaries of 
accommodation with England, 181. Offended 


at the treaty of Seville, 194-7. Loſes the Si- 


cilies, 229. His unſucceſsful war with Tur- 

key, 251. His death, 271 * 

Charts VII, emperor of r elector of 
Bavaria, his claim upon the Auſtrian facceſ- 
fion, i. 273. Invades the arch-duchy of 
Auftria, and threatens Vienna, 274. Crowned 
king of Bohemia at Prague, #6. EleRed em- 
peror at Franckfort, 275. Reduced to great 


difliculty and diſtreſs, 277. His haughty de- 

cree againſt the queen of Hungary, #. 'In 

danger of being made a priſoner, 300. Signs 

a treaty at Franckfort, with Ruſſia, Sweden, | 
I ; 


ſeſſion of Munich his capital, and dies, 310 
Charles Emanuel, King of Sardinia, ſucceeds to 

the crown on the refignation of his father, 

i, 194. Orders the perſon of the late king to 


again reſigns, 301. Made prefident of the | be ſeized, 22r. Declares war againft the em- 


peror, in conjunction with France and Spain, 
229. Joins the houſe of Auſtria againſt 
Spain and France, 277. In danger of loſing 
his dominions, 280. He is remunerated for 
his ſervices, 283. His death, ii. 360 | 
Charles, prince of Lorraine, oppoſes the king of 
Pruſſia in Silefia, i. 276. Advances into Bo- 
hemia, and inveſts the «ity of Prague, ib. 
Crofles the Rhine, and invades the kingdom 
of France, 307. Compels the king of Pruſſia 
to evacuate Bohemia, 309. Defeated by the 
king of Pruſſia at Friedburg and Sohr, 313. 
Defeated by marechal Saxe at Roucoux, 321. 
Defeated by the king of Pruſſia at Prague, 
462. Superſeded in the command. by mare- 
chal Daun, 463 | | 
Chatham, earl of. Vide Pitt © | 
Cherburg, city of, taken by lord Howe, and its 
baſon and harbor deftroyed, 1. 441 
Cheſterfield, earl of, his character, i. 187. His 
peech againſt the bill for licenfing the ſtage, 
253. Inveighs againſt a continental war, 299. 
His ſpeech on moving the addrefs, 326. Ap. 
pointed to the government of Ireland, 350, 
Goes as ambaſſador- extraordinary to Fol- 
land, 357. The wiſdom and popularity of his 
overnment, 359. Preſents a bill for the re- 
orm of the calendar, 379 
Choiſeul, duke of, his conduct reſpecting Cor- 
fica, ji. 147 ; and Falkland's iſlands, 189. 
His diſgraceful diſmiſſion, 193 ; and political 
character, ib. | ws 
Chriſtiern VI, king of Denmark, endeavors to 
revive the union of Calmar, i. 346, Refuſes 
the ſubſidies of Great Britain, ih, Renews 
the alliance with Great Britain, 347. His 
death, ib. | | 
Chriftiern VII, king of Denmark, his acceſſion 
and character, ii. 306. Marries a princeſs of 
England, ib. Becomes the compullive inftru- 
ment of a political revolution, 367. Engages 
in a war againſt Sweden, iti, 402, Accepts 
the mediation of England, ib. | 
Chrifopber, St. iſland of, conquered by the 
French, iii. 197 "FB | - 
Clarence, duke of, his fooliſh inveRive againſt 
the ſlave-trade abolitioniſts, iii. 484 _ 
Clavering, fir John, his parliamentary miſſion 
= India, iii. 40. His death and character, 
3-4 tht | 
Clement XI, pope, his death and character, 
1. 142 4: | WIS "TINS 
Clement 


LIN E X. $59 
"pope; his acceſſion; i. 194. Fills | progreſs of Hyder Ali in the Carnatic, iii. 
: | | , 
© the papal chair 7% ih, 46 By | 1179. Reſigns the command to general Stuart, 
emen TH, his acceffon to the papacy, 1. 492+ and expires, 126 4 3 5 
| —_ Ar W and arrogance, #. 358. His | Cope, fir John, defeated by the rebels at Preſten- 
death, 35 r pans, i. 317 | | 4 | 
Clement x1V, his acceſſion, ii. 359. | Aboliſhes | Cornwall, Mr. choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of 
the order of the Jeſuits, ib. His death, #6. commons, ni, 31 | E 
e I Corncuallic, lord, his military operations in the . 1 
Clinton, fir Henry, his diſaſtrous expedition to | Jerſeys, ii. 381-5, Gains a complete victory 1 
_ Charleſtown, 11, 371, Takes poſſeſſion of over the Americans at Camden, ili. 25, His | 
Rhode ifland, 382. His ſucceſsful expedition | diſappointment at King's mountain, 26. Re- 
the North River, 415. Takes the com- treats to Wynnſborough, ih. Commences his 4 
mand in chief, and makes a ſkilful retreat from march to North Caroline, 143. Engages the | 4 
Philadelphia to New-York, 440. Recovers | Americans at Guildford court-houſe, 145. fi 
the province of Georgia, 452. Carries the Retreats to Wilmington, 146. Profecutes his | | 1 
poſts of Stoney Point and Verplanks, 467. march to Virginia, and takes poſſeſſion of 1 
| | eee the city of Charleſtown, 471, Re-| Williamſburg, 149-50. Obliged to ſurrender : | lf 
_ figns his command to fir Guy Carleton, | with his whole army, 153. oh ue; go- | 
is 


| in 179 5 | We aer, of India, 312. wiſe and 
Clive, lord, takes the city of Arcot, i. 453. equitable government, 435. His ſucceſsful in- 
| Captures, in conjunction with admiral Wat-| vaſion of Myſore, 500 | 


ſon, the city of Calcutta, 456. Defeats Su- Corfiea, kingdom of, her determined reſiſtance to 11 
rajah Dowha, ib, Takes Chandernagore, i. | the Genoeſe tyranny, ii. 79. Ceded by the | if 
His mareh to Moorſhedabad, 451. Gains a] republic of Genoa to France, 144 we. 
complete victory at Plaſſey, 458. Created an | Cotton, fir John Hynde, his deſcription of a ge- 
omraäh of the empire, ii. 107. Nominated to] nuive whig, i. 252. Accepts a place at court, 
the government of Bengal, 108. Returns to which he ſoon reſigns, 350. His oppolition to 
Europe, 112. Re- appointed to the govern- | the ſubfidizing foie, 382 | 
ment of Bengal, 123. Tranſactions of his | Cozper, lord, removed from his office of lord 
overnment, zh, Parliamentary enquiry into chancellor, i. 42. Re-infſtated, 61; and re- 8 "| 
is conduct, 229. His acquittal, death, and |  figns, gr. poſes the - repeal of the teft 9 
character, 233 | * | - laws, 122; and the bill for baniſhing the bi- 8 
loifter Seven, convention of, i. 430 ſhop of Rocheſter, 149 . 
Congreſs, American, firſt general, convened at | Crawford, earl of, his extraordinary preſence of 
Philadelphia, ii. 280. - Publiſhes a declaration mind, i. 321 f : 
of rights, 283; and an addreſs to the people | Croſby, lord mayor of London, committed to 
of Great Britain, 284. Preſents a petition to] the Tower, ii. 298 
the king, ib. Meets a fecond time at Philadel- | Cumberland, duke of, wounded at Dettingen, 
- phia, 317. Vigorous reſolutions paſſed by the | i. 301. Aſſumes the command of the allied * 
members, ib. They again petition the king army againſt marechal Saxe, 30% Defeated mw. 
without effect, 321. Promulgate a declaration] at Fontenoy, 315. Gains a complete victory | 42 
of independence, 373. Their civil and politi- over the rebels at Culloden, 320. Defeated by 1 
_ cal tranſactions, 387 I marechal Saxe at Laffeldt, 32 3. His military 
Conway, general, oppoſes ſingly the right of character, 367. Appointed to the command 
Great Britain to tax America, ii. 84. Ap- - of the army of obſervation in Germany, 429. 
inted ſecretary of ſtate, 86. "Oppoſes the | Defeated at Haſtenbeck by M. D*Eſtites, 
| Eaft India reſcinding bill, 138. Reſigns his} 430. His injudicious retreat to Stade, ib. 
office, 143. Moves an addreſs to the king | Obliged to capitulate with his whole army, ib. 
: _ "againſt, offenfive war in America, iii. 192, { Reſigns his employments, ib. His death and 
25 | Moves a ſecond addreſs, which is carried, character, ii. 88 Naa 250 9% 1-1 
2 173. Appomted commander in chief, 178 Cuft, fir John, choſen ſpeaker in the room of 
: Cool _— his memerable naval diſcoveries, | Mr, Onſlow, ii. 35. | 
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iii. 
Cane, ür Eyre, defeats M. Lally at Wandewaſh, . 9s 
i. 460, Takes the city of Pondicherry, 461. 1 | 
. Aſſumes the command of the army if Ben- 4 e e 
gal, ii. 115. Refuſes to deliver up Ramnarain, | DAUN, marechal, defeats the king of Pruſſia 
116, Departs for Europe; 118. Checks the] at Kolin, and relieves Prague, i. 463. Cap- 
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_ , priſoner, 50, Beheaded on Tower-hill, 73. 


EAST India company, origin of .their power 
regulated by act of parliament, ii. 136. 


tures Schweidnitz, 466. - Defeats the Pruſſians 
under the prince of Bevern, and takes Breſlau, 
ib. Defeated by the king of Pruſſia at Lifſa, 
ib. Relieves Olmutz, and purſues the king of 
Pruflia into Bohemia, 470-1. Defeats the 
king at Hocbkirchen, 472, - Captures general 
Finck with his whole army, 477. Defeated by 
the king at Torgau, 431 A 
eclaratory, American, act paſſed, ii. 97 | 
Derwentwater, earl of, appears in arms againſt 
the government, i. 69. Surrenders himſelf 


His amiable character, ib. | 

D” Eftaing, count, his unſucceſsful attempts in 
America, ii. 447. His repulſe at St. Lucia, 
449. Captures the iſlands of St. Vincent and 
Grenada, 468-9. Defeated by general Pre- 
voſt at Savannah, 470. Returns in chagrin to 
France, ib. 

De vonſbire, duke of, appointed firſt commiſ- 
ſioner of the treaſury, i. 425. Succeeded by 
the duke of Newcaltle, 427. Reſigns indig- 

nantly his office of lord chamberlain, ii. 44 

Dolben, fir William, his bill for regulating the 
African ſlave-trade, ui. 374 

Dominique, iſland of, taken, ii. 17. Captured by 

the French under M. Bouillé, 449 

Dorſet, duke of, his declaration to the purlia- 

ment of Ireland, i. 389 

Dowdefwell, Mr. appointed chancellor of the 

exchequer, ii. 88. Diſmiſſed, 103. His mo- 

tion reſpecting the Middleſex election, 177. 
Oppoſes the Maſſachuſets charter bill, 270. 


Dundas, lord advocate of Scotland, I You | 


the ſyſtem of policy purſued by Mr. Haſtings, 
Iii. 120. Brings in à bill of pains and penal- 
ties againſt fir Thomas Rumbold, 121. Ap- 
pointed treaſurer of the navy, 193. Votes for 
and againſt a reform in the national repreſen- 
tation, 25 5. His bill for the reſtoration of the 
forfeited eſtates in Scotland, 265. His bill of 
regulation for India, 311. Defends the ſyſ- 
tem of policy purſued by Mr. Haitings, 313. 
His inſidious amendment of Mr, Wilberforce's 
motion for aboliſhing the ilave trade, 486. 
Predicts that the ifſue of the war with France 
mult be ſuccelsful and glorious, 534 __ 
Dunning, Mr. his famous motion affirming the 
increaſe of regal influence, iii. 10 
Dupleix, M. his abilities and ambition, i. 451. 


; 8 


in India, i. 450. Affairs of the company 
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| 
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Their charter farther prolonged, 163. Ne- 
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view of their tranſactions commeroial and po- 
litical, 217. Their diſtreſs and humiliation, 
224. Narrative of their military and politi- 
cal tranſactions, iu, 39. Petition of the 
company againſt Mr. Fox's bill for ſuperſed- 
ing their charter, 233. War of Myſore, 498 
Egmont, earl of, his oppoſition to German 
ſubſidies, i. 382. Advanced to the head of 
the admiralty, ii. 54 i 
Egremont, earl of, ſucceeds Mr. Pitt as ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, ii. 27. His death, 56 
Elgin, earl of, his bill for tolerating the Scot- 
tiſh epiſcopalians, 111, 494 885 
Elizabeth, empreſs of Ruſſia, her acceſſion, 
i. 271, Orders the march of 40, ooo men to 
the Rhine, 325. , Carries on a ſucceſsful war 
with the Swedes, 345. Her inſidious and 
intereſted. policy, 380. Concludes a ſubſidy- 
- treaty with England, 405. Enters into en- 
agements with France, 1b. Joins the con- 
As hs againſt Pruſſia, 321-4. Her death, 
486 


Eller, ſir Gilbert, exhibits articles of impeach- 
ment againſt fir Elijah Impey, iii. 372 
Ellis, Welbore, ſucceeds lord George Ger- 
maine as American ſecretary, iii. 172. His 
ſpeech in favor of a continuance of the war, 
BY His motion relative to the Weſtminſter 
return, 282 : 
Embargo, illegal, on the exportation of corn, 
ii. 130 Ts | 
Exfline Mr. moves an addreſs to the king 
againſt a diſſolution of parliament, iii. 238. 
Maintains the abatement of Mr. Haſtings* 
impeachment by a diſſolution of parliament, 
486 | | 
Egk fir James, his ſpeech on moving the 
charge againſt Mr. Haſtings reſpecting con- 
tracts, m. 338 | | | 
Eugene, prince, his interview with the duke of 
Marlborough, i. 14. Co-operates with the 
Engliſh general in gaining the victories of 
Schellenburg and Blenheim, 15, Gains a 
complete victory at Turin, and relieves the 
city, 18. Lays fiege to Toulon, 28. Joins 
the duke of Marlborough in Flanders, 29. 
Commands the army on the Rhine, 32. 
Arrives in England, 45. Repulſed at De- 
nain, and compelled to raiſe the ſiege of 
Landreci, ib. Triumphs over the Ottomans, 
70 Oppoſes the duke of Berwick on the 
ine, 228. | | 


F. 


FALL AND. Iſlands, diſpute. with Spain 
reſpecting chem, ii. 18 
"IM Faxaleriy, 


1 N D KR x. 1 


Fazalirly, Mr. his ſpeech againſt the extenſion | 
l wma ſpeech againſt the extenſion 


tures for high treaſon, i. 33 
Ferdinand, prince, re-aſſembles the allied army 
at Stade, i. 486. Recovers Hanover, and 
compels the French to repaſs the Rhine, 

469. Defeats the French army at Creveldt, 
470. Repulſed by M. Broglio at Bergen, 
473. Gains a complete victory at Minden, 
473. Defeats the French at Warbourg, 478. 
' Defeats the French at Grabenſtein, 4 
Takes the city of Caſſel, 485 | 
erdinand II. king of Spain, his acceſſion, 
i. 364. Reſtores to the Engliſh their com- 
mercial privileges, 378. Determined to main- 
tam his neutrality, 404. Offers his media- 
tion to the courts of Verſailles and London, 15. 


His exceſſive grief at the loſs of the queen, | 


and death, 434 
Finale, marquiſate of, belonging ts Genoa, frau- 
dulently ceded to Sardinia, i. 302 
Fleury, cardinal, ſucceeds the duke of Bour- 
bon as prime miniſter of France, 1. 160. 


Gains the reverſion of Lorraine, 220. Of- 


fers the mediation of France to England and 
Spain, 269. His death and character, 306 
 #lood, Mr. his ſucceſſive motions for a parlia- 
mentary reform, iii. 269. 273: 280. 432 


Forteſcue, lord, his declaration reſpecting 23 


law: lords, iii. 184 re 
Fox, right honorable Henry, his character, 
1. 373. Appointed principal ſecretary of 
- ftate, 409. His ſpirited reply to M. Rouille, 
413. His motion for the introduction of fo- 
reign troops, ib. Refigns his office, 424. 
_ Appointed paymaſter of the forces, 427. De- 
fends the articles of the peace in the houſe of 
commons, ii. 46 24 a 
Fox, right honorable Charles James, his cha- 
racer, ii, 216. Appointed a lord of the trea- 
ſury, ib. Diſmiſſed” from his office, 303. 
Oppoſes the addreſs declaring America in 
rebellion, ib. Moves an enquiry into the 
American war, 341. Moves a ſecond time, 
and carries a motion of enquiry into the war, 
424. His review of the conduct of admini- 
ſtration, 428. His ſevere and farcaftic reflec- 


tions on lord North, 432. Maves a vote of | 


cenſure on the earl of Sandwich, 458. Moves 


a ſecond vote of cenſure on the conduct of 
the admiralty, ib. Moves an addreſs for the | 
removal of the earl of Sandwich from his 


majeſty's perſon and councils, 461. His bold 
and energetie obſervations reſpecting the 
- king, iii. 3. Oppoſes the addreſs, and ſtyles 
the preſent reign a continued tiſſue of dil. 

misfortune, and calamity; 32. Again 


7 * 


— 


committee of ſupply, 165. Renews his 
motion of cenſure on lord Sandwich, 170. 
Brings forward another motion of cenſure on 
lord Sandwich, 172. Appointed ſecretary 
of ſtate, 178. Offers peace to Holland, 10. 
His patriotic and ſpirited conduct, 179. 
Moves the repeal of the Triſh declaratory 
act, 182, Reſigns the ſeals, 192. An- 
nounces the revival of the old ſyſtem, 193. 
Reprobates the terms of the peace, 213. Ap- 
pointed joint ſecretary of ſtate with lord 
North, 215. Loſes the confidence of the 
public, 216. Concludes an advantageous 
peace with Holland, 222. Introduces his fa- 
mous India bill, 231. Diſmiſſed from his 
office, 237. Moves and carries ſtrong reſo- 
lutions in parliament, 239- Moves an ener- 
getic repreſentation to the crown, 243. De- 
erte by many of his partiſans, ib. Re- 
elected for Weſtminſten under extraordinary 
circumſtances, 244. Oppoſes Mr. Pitt's In- 
dia bill, 257. Oppoſes the Iriſh commercial 
propoſitions, 290. Moves a repeal of the 
ſhop-tax, 323. Supports Mr. Beaufoy's mo- 
tion for a repeal al the teſt, 328. Oppoſes 
Mr. Pitt's regency bill, 378. Renews with 
ſucceſs his motion for a repeal of the ſho 
tax, 356. His ſpeech in ſupport of Mr. 
. ſecond motion for repealing the 
teſt laws, 388. His vindication of the 
French revolution, 424. His motion for the 
eal of the teſt laws, 426. Supports Mr. 
ood's motion for a parliamentary reform, 
433. Pleads in favor of univerſal toleration, 
461. Moves a bill to aſcertain the rights of 
juries, ih. Oppoſes the war with Ruſſia, 
468. His motion for a repeal of the penal 
laws, 488. His bill refpetting juries paſſes 
into a law, 493: His wiſe and magnanimous 
conduct relative to the affairs of France, 
. $30-9 | e t | 
Fus I. emperor of Germany, duke of Lor- 
raine, elected emperor at Franckfort, i. 313. 
His death, ii. 75 | x 
' Francis, Philip, eſꝗ . his appointment to a ſeat 
in the ſupreme council of Bengal, iii. 40. Op- 
poſes the war with the Mahrattas, 74. and 
the general ſyſtem of policy adopted by Mr. 
Haſtings, ib. et paſſim. His departure from 
India, 112. His ſpeech on moving the re- 
venue charge againſt Mr. Haſtings, 338. 
Tue honorable teſtimony: borne to his cha- 
| "racer, 371. Oppoſes the war with France, 


536. e "ORE | | 

: Franklin, Dr. his memorable evidence at the bar 
of the houſe of commons, ii. 98. Tranſmits 
the letters of governors Hutchinſon and 


4 oppoſes the addreſs, and infits on a total | 


Oliver to Boſton, 260, '! Preſents a en 
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from the aſſembly of Maſſachuſets for their 


removal, 261, Infamouſſy traduced by Mr. 
Wedderburne in the prefence of the lords of 
council, ib. Nominated by Congreſs to con- 
fer with the Engliſh commiſſioners, 379. Ap- 

8 refident at the court of Verſailles, 
$87. Signs the ele of peace with 1 


nd, 204 


Frederick V. do of Denmark, his as | 


i. 347. Loſes his queen, dau hter to the 
king of England, 38 1. Mediates this conven - 
tion of Cloiſter-Seven, 430. In danger of 
being attacked by Ruſſia, 72. His death and 
character, ii. 366 
Fredrriel, king of Sweden, E of | Heſſe 
Caffel, accedes to the crown on the re- 
ſignation of his queen Ulvica, i. 340. His 
3 ſituation and deficient authority, 342. 
Fringe into a war with Ruſſia, 345. Dies, 
p50, The amount. of his ſubſidies from Eng- 
nd as landgrave of Heſſe, 381 
Frederick III. * of Pruſſia, ſucceeds to the 
crown on the demiſe of his father, i. 272. 
His unex d invaſion of Sileſia, ib. Gains 
the battles of Molwitz and Czaſlaw, 2 — mh, 
| Silefia ceded to him by the treaty of Bre 
1b. Invades Bohemia, and concludes a — 
with the emperor, 308. Compelled to eva- 
cuate Bohemia with lofs, 309. Defeats the 
Auſtrians at Friedburg and Sohr, 313. and 
the Saxons at Keſſeldorf, 314. Signs a'treaty 
of peace at Dreſden, 36. Oppoſes the elec- 
tion of a king of the Romans, 384. Signs a 
| treaty of alliance with Great Britain, 5. 
Compels the whole Saxon army to capi 
463. Fights an indecifive battle with the 
Auſtrians at Lowoſchutz, 464. Put under 
the ban of the empire, ih. Gains à complete 
victory over the prince of Lorraine at Prague, 
ib. Defeated by M. Daun at Kohn, 465. 
Gains a complete victory over the French at 
Roſbach, 456. and the Auſtrians at Liſſa, 
36. Becomes extremely popular in England, 


467. Subſidy-treaty ſigned, 469. Compelled 


to raiſe the ſiege of Olmutz, 471. Defeats 
the Ruſſians at Zorndorf, ib. Defeated by 
M. Daun at Hochkirchen, 472. 1 ng 
fix cities beſieged by the enemy, 47 . Toys 
feated with great loſs by the Ruſhans pA 
Cunerſdorf, 475. In imminent danger of 
being ſurrounded, 479- Defeats general 
Laudohn at Lignitz, ib. Defeats marechal 
Daun at Torgau, 481. Concludes a feparate 
eace with Ruſſia, 485. Captures the fortreſs 


_ of® Schweidnitz,” 487. Concludes a 2 Z 


with the queen of Hungary at Hub 
488. His contempt and reſentment at the 
er of lord Bute, ii. 50. His ſenti- 


2 


N 


* nl * 


— 
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| 


ties of the Englifh 

court, 313. = refle&ions on the —— 

e of England and France, 359. Forms 
roje& for the Pdrtitavie of Poland, 364. 

Hi death, iii. 354 
il prince of Wales, arrives in England, 
i. 191. Married to Auguſta princefs of 
Saxe Gotha, 250. Motion in the houſe of 
commons for ſettling r00,000l. | per annum 
on the prince, ih. Divides in-perſon againſt 
. = convention with Spain, 268. His reply - 

to the king's r iN Again alienated 

from the court, is patrohage of lord 
' Bolingbroke, ib. i —__ and character, 369 
Friends of the a 3 * lo ell h 
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Gage, general, t to the government. of 
the province of Maſſachuſets Bay, ii. 2 80 

* count de, ſueceede the duc de Monte- 
mar in the eommand of the Spaniſh army in 
Italy, i. 257. Pe maps by M. Traun at Cam- 


po Santo, 2 His march acroſs the A — 


nines, 280. dee by the Auſtrians at 
' Lazaro, 2814 4 Tortona, ib. Retires to 
Provence, ib. - 
General warrants, legality of, diſcuſſed i in par- 
1 liament, ii. — 
Genoa, republic of, treated with nt injuſ- 
- tice by the courts of Vienna ab 
i. 280 zona. Joins the confederacy againſt the 
queen of Hungary, 280. City of Genoa taken 
by the Auſtrians, 284; — by the he- 
roic bravery of the Genoeſe, ih. Her impotent 
efforts to enſlave the Corſicans it; 77. 144. 
Cedes the iſland of Corſica to France, 147 
George, prince of Denmark, his death and cha- 
racter, i. 27 
George I. king of Great Praia his acceſſion 
and deſeent, i. 53. State of parties at the com- 
mene ment of his reign, 35. His predilection 
for the whigs and diſſenters, 39. Diſmiſſes 
the tory miniſters, 61. His remarkable pro- 
clamation for convening a parliament, 63. En- 
ters into an alliance with France, 8 f. Purchaſes 
of the king of Denmark the duchies of Bre- 
men and Verden, 86. Cauſes the Swediſh am- 
baſfador to be arreſted, 87%. Quatrelt with the 
Car, 9a. Joins in the quadruple alliance, . 
Conſequent war with Spain, 99, Concludes a 
trraty of alliance with Sreaden againſt the 
Czar, 108. Sends a fleet oh the Baltic, to. 
Reſtrains the violeuce of the *convecation, 
190. Recommends the Waits of the ꝓeer- 
age 128. and the * 'theitefbdawsin 


reland, 
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Treland, a9, Condudes a treaty of peace to be rebellious confederacies, 387. Is ſan - 
with Spain, 144. Informs-the parliament of | 
a dangerous conſpiracy, 146; His 


ſolicitude 


reſpecting Bremen and Verden, 157. De- 
clines to mediate between Spain and the em- 
peror, 159. Treaty of Hanover, 160. In- 


terpoſes in behalf of the Poliſh diſſidents, 16 5. 


. Sends a fleet to the Baltic, 169. To the Me- 
. 'diterranean, 170. To the Weſt Indies, 171. 


Revives the order of the Bath, 173. His let- 


ter to the king of Spain, 176. Orders the 
Imperial ambaſſador to depart the kingdom, 
179. Preparations for war, ib. Articles of 

accommodation ſigned at Aix-la- Chapelle, 
- 181, The king's death and character, 182 
George II. king of Great-Britain, his acceſſion, 


i. 186. Concludes a treaty with Spain at 


Seville, 194. His angry mention of incen- 


diaries, 199. His remarkable ſpeech from 


the throne, ib. Concludes a treaty of peace 
with the emperor, 205, Guaranties the 


pragmatic ſanction, - 206. + Receives the in- 
veſtitures of Bremen and Verden, 209—21. 


_ Extraordinary meſſage to the houſe of com- 
mons, 235. | Sends a fleet to the Tagus for 


the protection of Portugal, 244. Declares 


War againſt Spain, 270; and France, 306. 


Signs a treaty of neutrality for Hanover, 274. | 


Takes the field in perſon, 300. His fortu- 
nate eſcape at Dettingen, 301. Concludes a 


_ treaty at Worms with the king of Sardinia, 


302, His perſonal ſacrifices. for the public 
advantage, 364. Signs a general treaty. of 
peace at Aix- la- Chapelle, 366. Sends hoſt- 


: ages to France, 368. Concludes ſubſidy- 


treaties with the electors of Mentz, Bava- 
ria, Saxony, Cologne, and the cleQor pala- 
tine, 381; with the landgraves of Heſſe Caſ- 
ſel, 405 ; and Ruſſia, ib. Declares war again 
France, 424, Concludes a ſubſidy-treaty with 


. Ruſſia, 469. His ſpirited, memorial to the 


diet of the empire, 491. Stigmatizes with 


4 4 


infamy the name of lord George Sackville, 
497. His death and character, ib. 


George III. oy of Great-Britain, his acceſ- 


fion, ii. 2. His multiplied indiſcretions, 6. 


His memorable ſpeech from the throne, 16. 
The tories. taken into favor, II. Married 


to the princeſs of Mecklenburg, 17. His 


animoſity to the Grenville adminiſtration, 87. 


Refuſes his confidence to lord Rockingham 


and the whigs, 102, His debts paid the firſt 


time by parliament, 163. His eulogium on 
the ſyſtem of American coercion, 279. Re- 
peats his ſatisfaction and confidence in the 


; plan of American coercion, 313. | Refuſes to 


anſwer. the petition. of u 323. Is| 


zealous for the proſecution of the war, 345. 


Declares the independent Rates of America 


Vor. III. 


; 


9 


— 


— 


licly vilified by his order, 548. 


| Gade. colony of, ſettled, i. 221 
. 4 4 F — 


ge in his hope of ultimate ſucceſs, 5. 
is debts a ſecond time paid by parliament, 
and 100,000. per ann. added to the civil liſt, 
393s Compliments parliament on their clear 

cernment of the intereſts of their country, 
399+ Solicits unavailingly the ſtates-general 
for the Scots brigade, 401. Complains of 
the obſtinacy of the rebels, 419. Still acts 
upon the ſyſtem of Bute, 442. Announces 
by a royal meſſage an approaching rupture 
with Spain, 462. His laudable AO re- 
ſpecting the riots in London, iii. 16. Suſ- 
pends proviſionally all the exiſting treaties 
with Helland, Tg. Inſiſts on the puniſhment 
of the penſionary Van Berkel, 27. Declares 
war againſt Holland, 28. Flatters parliament 
with the expectation of a happy concluſion 
of the American war, 32. Announces to 
parliament the loſs of a ſecond army in Ame- 
rica, 160. His character, 161, His debts a 
third time diſcharged by parliament, 183. 
Reverts to the principles of whig policy, 
206. His reſentment againſt Mr. Fox, 236, 
His indignant diſmiſſion of the coalition mi- 
niſtry, 237. His extraordinary popularity, 
241. His firm and moderate conduct, 241-3. 
His debts a fourth time diſcharged, 264. His 


. debts a fifth time diſcharged. 308, Menaced 


with aſſaſſination, 316. Adopts efficacious 
meaſures in ſupport of the houſe of Orange, 
364. . Enters into an alliance with Pruſſia 


and Holland, 366. His alarming, and afflictive 


malady, 376; and recovery, 334. Exerts his 
influence to prevent the repeal of the teſt 
laws, 426. The charaCteriſtic of his goverc- 
ment—want of wiſdom, 431. Refuſes to 
ſubmit his quarrel with Spain to amicable 
arbitration, 441. Takes the apoſtate Burke 
into favor, 451. Peremptorily inſifts on the 
reſtoration of Qczakow to the Turks, 467. 
Allows Ruſſia to retain poſſeſſion of Ocza- 
kow, 470. Reſemblance between the latter 
years of his reign and thoſe of Charles II, 
497. Refuſes to mediate between Auftria and 


France, 509. Enraged at the French revolu- 
tion, ib. Makes an officious offer of aſſillance 


to the ſtates-general, 525. Iſſues alarming 


- proclamations for aſſembling parliament and 


calling out the militia, 529. Refuſes to re- 
ceive , Ac of credence from the ambaſſador 
of the French republic, 544. Orders the 
French ambaſſador to quit the kingdom, 545. 
Multiples ' cauſes of offence to the French 
government, 547. The French republic pub- 

Refotre, to 
treat with the republic, ib. The republic 
declares war againft him, i. TRE 
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Germitne, lord George, 'hisA 
at Minden, i. 474. His trial and degrada- 
tion, 496, Succeets'the earl of Dartmoath 
as fecretary of Rate for the colonies, ii. 333. 
Entruſts the taſk of American ſabjugation'to 


t miſcondna 


the Howes, 375. His abfard and extravagant 
expectations, 418, His confidence and ere- 
dulity, iii. 27. Advanced to a peerage, 170. 
His Pere the fubje&t of a Ls und 
proteſt in the houſe of lords, ib. | 
Gibraltar, memorable defence of, ni. 19.200 
Godolphin, earl of, created lord high trea- 
ſucer, i, 7. Connects himfelf with the Whigs, 
9. His exertions to accompliſh the treaty of 
| fimion, 21—26.- Beurriidully attacked by 
Dr. Sacheverel under the name of Volpone, 


37. Removed from his office, 1. Unfuſt 
vote of cenſure paſſed upon him, 42 | 
Goertz, baron, his machinations againſt Eng- 


land, i. 87, Arreſted by order of the ſtates- 
general, ib. Vindicates his conduct, and is 
t at liberty, 88. His death and character, 


93-4 


Gordon, lord George, committed to the Tower 


on a charge of high treaſon, iii. 16 
Goree, iſland of, reduced by commodore Kep- 
pointed ſecretary of ſtate, 


pel, i. 440 
Grafton, duke of, ap 
ui. 88. Reſigns the ſeals, and facceeds the 
marquis of Rockingham as firſt commiſ- 
fioner of the treaſury, 103. Carries into 
effect the Eaſt India reſcinding bill, 138. His 
financial arrafigements diſconcerted, 139. 
Grants ineffectual ſuccours to the Corſicans, 
148. Treats the application of Mr. Wilkes 
for pardon with diſdainful neglect, 156. 
Moves in council the repeal of all the Ame- 
riean port duties, 164. Reſigns his office, 
176. His character, ib. Appointed lord 
rivy ſeal, 201. His ſecond reſignation, with 
its attendant circumſtances, ' 330. Openly 
oppoſes the court ſyſtem, 332. Moves for 
edrates of the army in America, 337. Moves 
an addreſs to the king for 'a ſuſpenſion of 
arms, 344. His early intelligence of a rup- 
Lure with France, 433. Appointed a fecond 
time lord privy feal, i. 178. Succeeded 
by lord Carliſle 215 | 
Grattan, Mr. moves for a hmitation of the Iriſh 
mutiny bill, iii. 180. Moves an addreſs to 
the king on the Iriſh declaratory act, ib. His 
ſpeech on the commercial propoſitions, 296 
Green, general, ſuperſedes general Gates in the 
command of the American ſouthern army, 
iii. 143. His ſucceſsful and maſterly opera- 
tions, 143—8. His military character, 148 
Grenada, iſland of, taken by the Engliſh, ii. 35. 


Ceded to Great-Britain by the treat 


y of 
French, 46g | 


peace, 47. Recaptured by the 


verian mercenaries, 1. 332. 


N D E X. 


Grenville, right hon. U uceteds the 
and lord Halifax as Jord of the ad- 


miralty, ib. Appointed firſt commiſſtoner 
of the treaſury, $4. His character, ib. His 
imprudence in the proſecution of Mr, Wilkes, 
95. Juſtißes the uſe of general warrunts, 6a. 
is fooliſh and miſchievous project of Ame - 
rican taxation, 64. Impoſesſevere and ab- 
ſurd reſtraints on Ametican commeree, 67. 
Diſmiſſed from his office, 88. Oppoſes with 
violence the repeal of the ſtamp act, 94. In- 
troduces a bill for deciding on con 
elections, 184. His death, 194 
| Grenville, lord, ſent to ew to ne * 
peace, iii. 179. hafen eaker of the h 
of commons, 382. 1 of 
ſtate, and oreated a peer, 396. His arrogant 
and infulting mode of conducting the nego- 
tiation with France, -541—5;, His political 
character, $46 * | 
| Grey, fir Charles, defeats a corps of Americans 
under general Wayne, ii. 407. Turns the 
fortune of the battle at German-town, 408. 
His ſucceſsful expedition to Fairhaven, 451. 
Surpriſes a corps of American light horſe, 
452. His evidence at the bar of the houſe 
of commons, 462 | 
Grey, Mr. his ſpeech on the Benares charge, 
iii. 374. Moves for papers relative to the 
ſes with effect 
war with Ruſſia, 469. 


rupture with Spain, 442. 0 
Mr. Pitt's project of a 
His eloquent ſpeech in ſupport of Mr. Whit- 
bread's motion reſpecting the Birmingham 
\ riots, 492, Condemns the royal proclamation 
for the ſuppreſſion of ſedition, as infidious and 
8 496. Oppeſes the war with 
rance, 538 | 
Guadaloupe, iſland of, eonquered by the Engliſh, 
i. 441. Reſtored to France, ii. 49 
Guſtavus III. king of Sweden, his acceſſion, 
1. 368. He effects a revolution in the 
vernment, ib. Engages in a war with Ruſſia, 
401. Aﬀeſſiaated, 52 2. | 


H, 


HALIFAX, earl of, impeached by the com- 
mons, i. 4. Made firſt commiſſioner of the 
treaſury, 61, His death and character, 113 
alifax, earl of, his ſpeech againſt the Hano- 

own of Halifax 

founded under his patronage, 374. Succeed- 
ed by the_ duke of Northumberland in the 

overnment of Ireland, ii, 44. Appointed 
firſt lord of the admiralty, #5. Succeeds 
Mr. Grenville as ſecretary of ftate, ib. Iſſues 
a general warrant for the apprehending the 


» þ 


— 


author of the North Briton, 56. * 
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© by Mr. Wilkes, 61. His death and charac- 


ter, 201 | 

Hanover, treaty of, 1. 160 | 

Harcourt, lord, ſucceeds lord Cowper as lord 
chancellor, i. 42. Removed, 61. His pro- 
poſition reſpecting the earl of Oxford, 116 

Harcourt, earl of, reſigns his office as governor 
of the prince of Wales, 1. 370. Appointed 

lord lieutenant of Ireland, ii. 216. His ex- 

traordinary propoſition to the Iriſh parlia- 
ment, 340. Delays in a critical moment the 
embarkation of troops to America, 371. III 
received at court on returning from his go- 
vernment, ib. 

Hardwick, earl of, created lord high chan- 


cellor on the death of lord Talbot, i. 173. | 
Moves a dangerous clauſe in addition to the | 


new treaſon bill, 233. Removed from his 


office, 427. His view of the intrigues and 


politics of the court, ii. 55 , 


Haſtings, Warren, his appointment to the go. 


vernment of India, iii. 39. Inftitutes the ta- 


mous committee of circuit, 41. Diſobeys the 
orders of the directors relative thereto, 42. | 
Incites the vizier of Oude to make war on 


the Rohillas, 43. Wreſts the provinces of 
Corah and Illahabad from the emperor of 
_ Hindoſtan, 32. Deprives the emperor of 
his tribute, 53. His extraordinary conduct 
at the — when accuſed of bribery 
and corruption, 54. Indicts the rajah Nund- 
 comar for a pretended conſpiracy againſt the 
1 55. His tyrannical treatment of 
ahomed Reza Khan, 59. Involves the 
company in a' wanton and dangerous war 
with the Mahrattas, 61. His extortions 
practiſed on the rajah Cheyt Sing, 79. His 
refuſal to relinquiſh after having reſigned the 
vernment of India, $1. His atrocious con- 
duct at Benares, 85. His voluntary and re- 
markable eonfeffion, 92. His arbitrary de- 
portment to the vizier of Oude, 93. Re- 
ceĩves a gift from the vizier of 100, oool. 95. 
His acts of perfidy and barbarity reſpecting 
the begums of Oude, 96. Diſobeys the or- 
ders of the directors relative to the begums, 
103. His unguarded confeſſion, is. His 
ftrange and capricious conduct reſpecting the 
affairs of Ferruckabad; 104. His imperious 
and unjuſt treatment of the nabob Fyzoola 
Khan, 109. Eftabliſhes, on the departure 
of Mr. Francis, a deſpotie committee of re- 
venue, 112, Cenſured and recalled by à re- 
ſolution of the houſe of commons, confirmed 
by the directors, 122. Concludes a peace, 
and enters into an intimate alliance with the 
 Mahrattas, 123. His myſterious negotiations 
at Dehl;, 128. His extravagant declaration 


| 


reſpecting the Mahrattas, 131. His nefarious 


econd and final reſignation of his govern- 
ment, 133. His character, ih. His large 
and ample conceſſions, 135. Arrives in Eng- 
land, 342. Accuſed by Mr. Burke of high 
crimes and miſdemeaners, 3 14. Heard at the 
bar of the houſe of commons in his defence, 
315. Acquitted on the Rohilla charge, 15. 
but condemned on the Benares, 316; and 
on the Begum, and other charges, 337—40. 
Impeached by the commons of Great-Bri. 
tain at the bar of the houſe of lords, 340. 
Commencement and flow progreſs of the trial, 
373. Trial reſumed, 395. Feelings of the 
public intereſted in his favor, 433. His im- 
peachment declared pending, notwi i 
the diſſolution of parliament, 456 
Havanna, city of, captured by the Engliſh, 


. 40 

| Hawke, admiral fir Edward, defeats a French 
ſquadron commanded by M. Le Tendeur, 
i. 364. Superſedes admiral Byng in the Me- 
diterranean, 418. Makes an unſucceſsfulattack 
on Rochefort, 428. Defeats the French fleet 
off Breſt, 442. Appointed firſt lord of the 
admiralty, ii. 127 

Hacoley, general, defeated by the rebels at Fal- 
kirk, i. 319 

Henley, ſir Robert, appointed keeper of the 

eat ſeal, i. 427; chancellor of Great-Bri- 


tain, and earl of Northington, ii. 88. His 
moroſeneſs of temper, 102. Made preſident 
of the council, 104. Reſigns, broken in 
health, and of politics, 143 


Heritable juriſdictions in Scotland aboliſhed, 


1. 364 
Herring, archbiſhop of Canterbury, his charac- 
ter, i. 257—502, His candor and catholiciſm, 


365 
Hillſborough, earl of, appointed ſecretary of 
ſtate for the colonies, ii. 143. His famous 
circular letter, 164. Refigns his office to 
lord Dartmouth, 216 | 
Hindeftan, the country and its inhabitants de- 
ſcribed, i. 443+ Its political revolutions, 
ii. 107 | 
Hoadley, biſhop, his famous ſermon, i. 119. His 
ſpeech againſt the teſt laws, 122 | 
ies, "added bb difkltiwns 0 
the Weſt Indies, i. 171 C'S 
Holt, lord chief juſtice, his ſpirited and 
right conduct, i. 9 | 
Holt, Daniel, his remarkable trial and convic- 
; tion, iii. 497 8 a 
Hotwell, Mr. his pathetic account of the ſuffer- 
ings of the Engliſh at Calcutta, i. 455 
Horſe, lber. his abſurd and arrogant notic 
en : 


of 


projet of a war againſt the Seiks, 132. His 


* 


= 
— — . — ——U— — wy 


- } 


of the power of the prieſthood, ii. 208, His 
holy zeal for the church, iii. 390, Declares 
- the-moral good of the unitarians to be fin, 
488, Pleads in favor of a toleration of the 
*jacobitical epiſcopalians of Scotland, 494 
#owe, lord, his untortunate death and amiable 
character, i. 432 ä 10 | 
Hoxve, carl, his gallant conduct at Cherburg, 
i. 441. Appointed to the naval command in 
America, ii“ 375. Fails to effect an acrom- 
modation, 379. Moves with the Engliſh fleet 
from the Cheſapeak to the Delawar, 407. 
| Narrowly eſcapes a ſurpriſe in the Delawar, 
447. His ſkilful and vigoreus exertions, 448. 
Publicly profeſſes his contempt of the mini- 
Kers, 458. Relieves the fortreſs of Gibraltar, 
iii. 202, Conſtituted firſt lord of the ad- 
miralty, 237. Falls under general cenſure, 
. and reſigns his office, 367 
Howe, general, compelled to evacuate Boſton, 


* 


— 


x 


\ 
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to anſwer for his conduct, 124. Articles of 
impeachment exhibited againft him, 372. His 
artfu] and ſubtile defence, ib. 5 
Inglewood Foreft, grant of, from the crown te 
the houſe of Portland revoked, ii. 148 
Ireland, act declaratory of its dependence on 
England paſſed, i. 128. Spirited proceedings 
of its parliament relative to money bills, 389. 
Its conſtitutional jealouſy with reſpect to 
money bills, ii. 185- Reſolutions for its re- 
lief moved and rejected, ii. 438—461. Arms 
for her own protection, 472. Paſſes reſolu- 
tions againſt the uſe of Britiſh manufaQures, 
ib. Demands a free trade, 473 and an an- 
nual mutiny bill, ni. 156; and the _— of 
Poyning's act, 157. Rejects all plans of 
parliamentary reform, 269—280. Paſſes 
commercial propoſitione, 280. Rejects the 
amendments of the Britiſh parliament, 294. 
| Wiſdom of its conduct — the regency, 


ii. 326. Defeats the Americans on _ 384 


Ifland, 377. Captures the city of New-York, 
&c. 380-1. Purſues gene Waſhington to 
the banks of the Delawar, 382. His inju- 
dicious military arrangements and conſequent 
misfortunes, 384. Obliged to evacuate the 


Iwan, infant emperor of Ruſſia, his acceſſion 
and depoſition, i. 271. His tragical end, 
11. 73. J a 


Jerſeys, 385. Paſſes a ſecond time into the | FEXTL, fir Joſeph, his ſpeech at the trial of 


Jerſeys, 405. His plans diſconcerted by ge- 
neral Waſhington, 406, His expedition to 
the Cheſapeak, and battle of Brandy-wine, 
406-7. Takes poſſeſſion of Philadelphia, #6. 
Repulſes the enemy at German-town, 408. 
His ſupineneſs and inactivity, 409. Reſigns 
his command to general Clinton, 444. His 
character, and triumphal departure from Ame- 
0 rica, ; n 
ughes, admiral fir Edward, his heroic exer- 
tions in the Eaſt Indies, iii. 119 
Hungary, queen of, ſucceeds to the hereditary 
dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, i. 272. 
Her diſtreſſes, 275. Receives immenſe ſub- 
ſidies from England, 288, 296, 361, 363, 


. &c, Forms an alliance with France, 406. | 


Recalls her ambaſſador from England, 489. 
Her wars with Ruſha, 272-6, 307-14, 462-88, 
' 14, 224-5. Her death and character, iii. 226. 


I. 


IJMPEY, fr Elijah, condemns the rajah 
Nundcomar, by an ex pft Fafto law, to capital 
puniſhment, in. 56, Receives depoſitions and 
affidavits to prove the reality of a rebellion 
in Oude, 97. His miquitous deciſion in the 
Patna cauſe, 116. Accepts of a place under 
the governor and council, contrary to his 
oath of office, 121, Reealled in conſequence 


Sacheverel, i. 39, Oppoſes the ſyſtem of 
| - ſubſidies, 190 

Fenkins, his inhuman treatment by the captain 
| of a Spaniſh guarda coſta, i. 261 | 
Fenkinſon, Charles, appainted under ſecretary to 
lord Bute, ii. 11. Nominated a lord of 
the admiralty, 127; Advanced to a ſeat at 
the board of treaſury, 142. Made vice- 
treaſurer of Ireland, 216. His extraordinary 
maxims of ſtate policy, 271. Oppoſes lord 
North's conciliatory propoſition, 307. Created 
lord Hawkeſbury, in. 317; and conſtituted 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancafter, ib. 
Throws much light on the ſecret cauſes of 
the conteſt with Ruſſia, 484. His inveterate 
hoſtility to the abolition of the ſlave-trade, 
17 Sarcaſtic delineation of his character, 


4 | | | 
eſuits expelled the Bourbon territories, ii. 3 68. 
EO ole aboliſhed, 359 J 35% 
Jobnſon, fir William, defeats a body of French 
| troops, i. 401. Gains a ſecond victory, and 
becomes maſter of Niagara, 435 
Jobnſtone, governor, appointed commiſſioner to 
the united ſtates, ii. 442. His diſgraceful 
expedition to the Cape of Good Hope, 
iii. 155 ws | i 
Foſeph I. emperor of Germany, his acceſſion, - 
. 19 and deb, 6 2447 
Foſeph II. emperor of Germany, crowned king 


ef an addreſs from the houſe of commons, 


ol the Romans, ii. 73. Succeeds his father 


| as 
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as emperor, ib. His ambitious deſigns on Ba- 
varia, iii. 222. His political and religious in- 
novat ions, 226. His encroachments on Hol- 
land, 345. His uſurpations in Brabant, 397. 
Engages in a war with Turkey, 420, His 
death, 406 a 
Jaſepb I. king of Portugal, his acceſſion, i. 378. 
N His life atrociouſly attempted, 493. Involved 
in a war with France and Spain, ii. 36. His 
death and character, iii. 229 
Juan V. king of Portugal, his quarrel with the 
court of Spain, 1. 244. His death and cha- 
racter, 378 
Junius, his celebrated political letters, ii. 166. 


X. s 


KEENE, Mr. his negotiations at the court of 
Madrid, i. 222. 245. 260-2-3-9. 378 

Keith, marechal, ſlain at the battle of Hoch- 
kirchen, i. 472 

Kennet, biſnopof Peterborough, his ſpeech againſt 
the teſt laws, i. 123. Declaration againſt 

- the bill for the ſuppreſſion of hereſy, 140 

Keppel, admiral, captures the iſland of Goree, 
1. 440. Co-operates in the conqueſt of Belle- 
iſle, ii. 16. Aſſumes the command of the 
channel fleet, 452. Engages the French fleet 


off Uſhant, 453. Articles of accuſation ex- 


hibited againſt him, ib. His honorable ac- 
quittal, 455. Appoiated firſt lord of the 
admiralty, iii. 178 | 

Khevenbuller, field marechal, his military cha- 
rater and achievements, i. 275 

King, ſir Peter, one of the managers at the trial 
of Sacheverel, i. 38. Created lord King, and 
chancellor of Great-Britain, 172. Hz re- 


ſignation, 173. | 
L. 


LALLY, M. takes Fort St. Davids, i. 459. 
Compelled to raiſe the ſiege of Tanjore, ib. 
| Captures the city of Arcot, 5. Ineffectually 

befieges the city of Madras, ib. Defeated by 
col. Coote at Wandewaſh, 460, Surrenders 
Pondicherry, 461 x 
Lanſdowne, lord, committed to the Tower, 
i. 69, His ſpeech againſt the bill for repeal- 
ing the teſt laws, 124 - 


Lanſdowne, marquis of. ide Shelburne, earl 
f 


of. : 
Laudohn, marechal, decides the victory of Cu- 


nerſdorf, i. 475, Defeats general Fouquet, 
and takes Glatz, 479. Lays Breſlau in aſhes 
by a bombardment, ib. Defeated by the 
king of Pruſſia at Lignitz, ib. * Captures 


Schweidnitz by a coup de main, 483. His | 


able military operations in Bavaria, 224. 

Triumphs over the Ottomans, 401-3 
Laurens, preſident of the congreſs, his capture, 

and commitment to the Tower, iii. 27 
Lawrence, general, his military operations +n 


India, 1, 453 


Lee, general, his character, ii. 319. His acti- 


vity in the defence of Charleſtown, 371. His 
indignation at the convention of Maryland, 
3733 and exultation at the declaration of 
independence, 375. His ſagacious advice to 
general Waſhington, 380, Taken priſoner 
by col. Harcourt, 382. Falls under the cen. 
ſure of a court-martial, and ſuſpended from 
his command, 447 
Legge, right hon. Henry Bilſon, appointed 
chancellor of the exchequer, i. 388. Diſ- 
miſſed from his office, 409. Reinſtated, 424. 
A ſecond time diſmiſſed, 427. Again re- in- 
ſt>ted, ib. His third and final Anmien, ii. 11 
Leopold 1. emperor of Germany, claims the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Spain, i. 2. Engages as a principal 
in the grand alliance, 4. Implores the pro- 
tection of Great-Britain, 13. His death, 17 
Leopold II. emperor of Germany, his acceſſion 
and character, iii. 406. Concludes a peace 
with the Turks, 407. Signs the convention 
of Pilnitz, 50 4. Acts hoſtilely againſt 
France, 471—506. His death, 50% 
Leftock, admiral, his miſcondu& off Toulon, 
i. 348. His miſcarriage at Port L' Orient, 362 
Lexington, memorable engagement of, ii. 315 
Liſbon, city of, deſtroyed by an earthquake, 
i. 414 | 
Loudon, earl of, aſſembles the loyal clans in 
Scotland, i. 318. Appointed to the chief: 
command in America, 402. His dilatorineſs 
and inactivity, ib. His unſucceſsful expe- 
dition againſt Louiſburg, 403. Superſeded : 
by general Abercrombie, 431 | 
Faw tad lord. Fide Wedderburne, Mr. 
Louis XIV. his advances for a peace rejected, 
i. 35. His ſagacious policy, 46. His death 
and character; 83 _ | | 
Louis XV. his acceſſion, i. 85. His imperious 
conduct reſpecting the bull unigenitus, 391. 
His life attempted by Damien, 493. His 
quarrels with the parliament of Paris, &c. 
relative to the right of taxation, ii. 75, New 
political conflicts between the king and his 
parliaments, 352-5, He incurs the odium 
and contempt of his ſubjects, 355. His 
death, i. 


Louis XVI. his acceſſion and diſpoſition, ii. 3 156. | 
u- 


He reſtores the ancient parliaments, ib. 

gages in a war with Great-Britain, 434. His 
extreme political embarraſſments, ui. 357. 
Convenes the ſtates general of France, 413. 
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Aſſents to the eſtabliſhment of a free conſti- 
tution, 417. His falſehood and treachery, 


471-6, His political infatuation, 503-11. 


is depoſition, 514-15. Death and charac- 
ter, 545-6 
Lowther, ſir James, his motion againſt offenſive 
operations in America, iii. 165 
Lntwoyche, Mr. his excellent ſpeech againſt the 
Roman Catholic bill, i. 152. 


M. 


MACCLESFIELD, earl of, ſucceeds lord 
Cowper as chancellor of Great-Britain, i. 91. 


Impeached and convicted of miſdemeanors in 


Once, 172 
adras, city, of, taken by the French, i. 363. 

+ Reſtored by the peace of Aix la-Chapelle, 366 

Mahmout V. emperor of the 'Turks, his unex- 
peRed elevation to the throne, i. 194. At- 
tempts in vain to mediate a peace in chriſten- 
dom, 311 | 

Manilla, city and ifland of, conquered by the 
Engliſh, ii. 42 | 

Mansfield, earl of, his charaQer, i. 372. His 
conſtitutional arguments in favor of the in- 
demnity bill, ii. 130. The unjuſt ſeverity of 
his ſentence on Mr, Wilkes, 157. His de- 


fence of the houſe of commons touching | 


the Middleſex return, 171. Vindicates the 
war with America, and declares the Rubicon 
to be paſſed, 339. His reſignation, iii. 368 
Mar, earl of, proclaims the pretender in Scot- 
land, i. 69. Eſcapes to the continent, 71. 
Makes application in vain for pardon, g8 


Marlborough, duke of, made captain-general of 


the forces of Great-Britain, i. 7; and ambaſ- 
ſador extraordinary to the ſtates-general, ib. 
Captures the cities of Venlo, Ruremond, Ste- 
venſwart, and Liege, ib. Takes the city of 
Bonne, 8. His march to the Danube, 14. Vic- 
tory of Schellenburg, 15; and of Blenheim, ib. 
His march to the Moſelle, and retreat, 17. At- 
tacks marechal Villeroy, and forces the French 
lines, ib. Victory at Ramillies, and conqueſt of 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, ib. Battle of Oude- 
narde, and capture of Liſle, 29 ; and of Tour- 
nay, 30. Battle of Malplaquet, and capture 
of Mons, ib, Towns of Douay, St. Venant, 
&c. taken, 31, Appears for the laſt time at 
the head of the grand army, 32. Penetrates 
the French lines at Arleux, 15. Takes Bou- 
chaine, 33. Diveſted of his civil and mili- 
tary employments, ib. Inquiry inſtituted by 
the houſe of commons into his conduct, 43- 
Cenſured, ib. Proſecuted, is. Reinſtated in 
his offices and command of the army by king 
George, 61, His death and character, 137 


| 


Martinico taken by fir Rodney, ii. 35. 
Matthews, admiral, com the king a- 
les to ſign a treaty, of neutrality, i. 278. 
| Bessere the Corſicans, 347. Threatens tlie 
bombardment of Civita Vecchia, 348. En- 
gages the combined fleets off Toulon, ib. His 
trial and unjuſt ſentence, 349 7 5 

Mecklenburg, affairs of, i. 109 


Meer Jaffier Ali Khan, his conſpiracy againſt 


| 


Surajah Dowſla, i. 457: His advancement to 

the Moſnud, 45 8. His depoſition, reinſtate- 
ment, and death, ii. 113. 117. 121 

Methadiſm, riſe of, i. 24 

Methuen, ſir Paul, appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 
but reſigns in diſguſt, i. 91. Oppoſes the 
exciſe bill, 330 | 5 

Militia act paſſed, i. 488. Commotions excited 
by it, ii. 16 

Minorca, iſland of, captured by the French, 
i. 418. Reſtored, ii. 48. Captured by the 
Spaniards, iii. 196 | 

Mitford, Mr. his bill for the relief of the Roman 

atholics, iii. 461 5 os 

Molefeworth, lord, his ſpeech againſt the alliance 
with Sweden, i. 143. His memorable obſer. 
vation reſpecting Hanover repeated, 200. 
His notions of a real whig, iii. 448 

Monchton, colonel, his ſucceſsful exertions in 
Nova Scotia, i. 404. His gallantry at Que- 
bec, 438 | 

Monro, colonel, defeats the Aſiatic army 
Buxar, ii. 120 | | 

Monſon, colonel, accompanies fir John Claver- 
ing and Mr, Francis to India, iii. 40. His 
death, 60 


| Montcalm, M. makes himſelf maſter of — 


i. 402; of Fort William Henry, 403. Re- 
ulſes the Engliſh at Montmerency, 436. 

Defeated and ſlain at Quebec, 438 

Montgomery, general, his expedition to Canada, 
ii, 323- His unſucceſsful attempt on Quebec, 
death and character, 324 

Mordaunt, ſir John, his unfortunate expedition 
to Rochefort, i. 428. His trial and unex 
pected acquittal,. 429 | 

Moſquito ſettlements evacuated by England, 

ni. 318 

or. treaty with the emperor of, 1. 110 

Murray, general, appointed to the government 
of Quebec, i. 438. His gallant defence of 
that city, 439. Co-operates with general 
Amherſt in the reduction of Montreal, ib. 


. 


8 
NEW CASTLE, 2 of, ſecretary of ſtate, 
his character, i. 187. His impenetrable 
2 5 ſecrecy, 
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ſecrecy, 258, Reſigns, and is re-inſtated, 361. 


Preſents a regency bill to parliament, 379. 
His diflike to new-fangled things, ib. Aa. 


vanced to the office of firſt commiſſioner of 


the treaſury, 388, His incapacity for go- 
vernment, ib. Permits the barbarous execu- 
tion of Dr. Cameron, 388. His weak and 


haughty treatment of the parliament of Ire- | 


land, ib, His empty and artificial profeſſions, 
410. His political portrait, 411, His eager 
vindication of his own indiſcretion and miſ- 
conduct, 419. Reſigns, 424, Re-inſtated in 
conſequence of a coalition of parties, 427. 
Diſmiſſed from the treaſury, ii. 43. Ap- 
pointed lord privy ſeal, 88. His death, 162 
North, lord, ſucceeds Mr. Charles Townſhend 
as chancellor of the exchequer, ii. 142. His 
character, ib. Succeeds the duke of Graf- 


ton as firſt lord of the treaſury, 176. 


Moves the repeal of all the American port 
duties excepting tea, 182. Gains on the 
eſteem of the public, 215. Modifies in a new 
and .alarming manner te duty on tea, 264. 
Brings forward his plan of American coercion, 
267. Moves an addreſs to the king declar- 
ing America to be in rebellion, 302. Intro- 
duces the fiſhery and reſtraining bills, 305. 
Moves his . Ae ropoſition reſpecting 
the colonice, 306. Makes trivial conceſſions 
to Ireland, 312. Introduces the American 
capture act, 338. Gives offence to the pre- 

ative party by his moderation, 393. His 

itical dejection, 424. Determines to pro- 
—— the war with redoubled vigor, 428. 
Brings forward his ſecond plan of American 
conciliation, 430. Announces an approach- 
ing rupture with France, 433- _ Introduces 
and carries important propoſition . . 
Ireland, iii. 4. Moves = a committee o 
accounts, 7. Announces a rupture with Hol- 
land, 33. Negotiates a corrupt and extrava- 


gant loan, 37. His diſgraceful and com- 


pulſive refignation, 177. Condemns the 
terms of the treaty of peace, 212, Uſes high 


. 


| 


and inſolent language, 214. Appointed joint 


ſecretary of ſtate with Mr. Fox, 215. 
a ſes all reformation of parliament, 220. 
Dilmiſſed, 237. Oppoſes the repeal of the 
teſt laws, 326. His death, 534 
Northington, earl of, appointed to the govern- 
ment of Ireland, iii. 216. Holds a memo- 
rable ſeſſion of parliament, 268. Succeeded 
by earl Temple, 237 
Norton, fir Fletcher, choſen ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons, ii. 290. His memorable 
ſpeech on preſenting the money bills, 395. 
Hie unſeaſonable illneſs, iii. 12. Succeeded 
by Mr, Cornwall, 31 


| 


| 


Nova Scotia, province of, its ludicrous offer to 


* tament, ii. 339 

MWotting bam, earl of, oppoſes the peace of 
Utrecht, i. 44. Revives the occaſional con - 
formity bill, b. Conſtituted preſident of the 
council, 61. Reſigns, and oppoſes the ſep- 
tennial bill, 53-6. Defends the doctrine of 
the Trinity againſt profeſſor Whiſton, 138. 
Brings in a bill for the ſuppreſſion of hereſy 
and blaſphemy, 139. Ridiculed by Swift, 
I41 . | 
Nullum tempus act paſſed under extraordinary 

' concomitant. circumſtances, ii. 148. 


O. 


commons and rejected by the lords, i. 8. 

Again paſſed and rejected, 9. Paſſes into a 

law, 44. Repealed, 121 

Octennial act paſſed in Ireland, ii. x51 

Oglethorpe, general, appointed governor of the 
new colony of Georgia, 1. 221 

On/low, Arthur, eſq. choſen ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons, i. 190. His animated. 
addreſs to the king, 414. His ſpeech on 

ing his office,-11. 10 : HM 

Orange, prince of, marries the princeſs royal 
of England, i. 241. His character, ib. D 
clared hereditary ſtadtholder, 322. His. 
death, 381 | 

Orleans, duke of, appointed regent of France, 
i. 83. Enters into an alliance with the king 
of England, ib. Dies his character, 158 

Ormond, duke of, fails in his attempt on Cadiz, 


- 


Marlborough in' the command of the army, 
42. Co- operates with prince Eugene in the 
ſiege of Queſnoy, 45. Proclaims an armiſtice 
with France, ib. Departs for England, 76: 
Impeached of high treaſon, 64, Withdraws: 
to the continent, 66. Bull of attainder paſſed 
GE him, 68. Enters into the ſervice of 
the JO ib, Appointed to the com- 


man 
Con 7 106 5 
O/naburg, diſpute between the er of, and 
* — of Great Britain, ii. _ 
Offory, earl of, moves a reſolution of cenſure on 
miniſters reſpecting Ireland, iii. 3 
Oxford, earl of, diſmiſſed from his office of ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, i. 35. Appointed chan» 
cellor of the exchequer, 41; and lord 
bigh treaſurer, 43. His character, 47. 


high treaſon, 64. His defence and commit- 


ment, 67. His acquittal, 117. 


PAINE, 


OCCASIONAL conformity bill paſſed by the 


but takes Vigo, i. 8. Succeeds the duke of 


of an armament for the invaſion of 
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Removed from his office, 50. | Impeached of 
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PAINE, Thomae, his memorable reply to Mr. 


Burke, iii. 451. Proſecuted by government, 


497 8 | 
Palliſer, fir Hugh, his infamous conduct re- 
ſpecting admiral Keppel, ii. 454. His diſ- 


grace, 455 a : * 4 
Palms, M. his inſolent memorial, i, 176. Or- 
dered to depart the kingdom, 179 , 


Paoli, general, his favorable reception in Eng- 
land, ii. 148 | 
ardo, convention of, ſigned, i. 26 
Parker, admiral Hyde, his obſtinate engagement 
with the Dutch off the Dogger-bank, iii. 15 5 
Peerage bill introduced, i. 127; and rejected, ib. 
Pelham, right hon. Henry, ſecretary at war, 
+ his character, i. 187. Appointed firſt com- 
miſſioner of the treaſury and chancellor of 
the exchequer, 350. Acquires the public 
confidence, 365. Reduces the intereſt of the 
public funds, 375. Introduces the Jew- 
-naturalization bill, 386; which is repealed, 
387. His laudable conduct, death and cha- 
racer, 386-7 90 
Penn, Mr. his remarkable examination at the 
bar of the houſe of lords, ii. 334 
Peter the Great, emperor of Rutha, his reſent- 
ment againſt the king of England, i. 92, 108. 
His extraordinary alliance with Sweden, 93. 
His death and character, 167 | 
Peter II. emperor of Ruſſia, his acceſſion and 
death, i. 194 | i 
Peter III. emperor of Ruſſia, his ſudden depo- 
ſition and death, i. 486-7 | 


Peterborowgh, earl of, conquers the kingdom of | 
Valencia, i, 19. Reſigns his commiſſion in | 


anger, ib, Oppoſes the bill for religious per- 


fecution, 140 | 
Philip V. king-of Spain, engages in a war againſt 
the emperor, 90. Accedes to the quadruple 
alliance, 107. Concludes a peace and alli- 
ance with England, 144. Refigns, and re- 
fumes his crown, 156, Enters into alarming 
engagements with the emperor, 159. Makes 
a 2 demand of Gibraltar, 174. Signs 
the convention of Seville, 194; and of the 
Pardo, 262. War declared by him againſt 
England, 270. His ambitious projects in 
Italy, 274-7. Acquires the duchies of Par- 
ma and Placentia, &c. 283. Signs the peace 
of Aix la- Chapelle, 366. His death, 377 
Pbilip, don, infant of Spain, enters Savoy and 
es Chamberri, i. 278. His alternate loſſes 
and ſucceſſes, 279-82. Put in poſſeſſion of 
Parma and Placentia, 283 FATS 
Pierſon, major, his gallant defence of the iſland 


— 
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8 Pigot, lord, his appointment to the govern- 
ment of Madras, and its conſequences, iii. 


11 | 
Pitt, 7 hon. William, his ſpeech in ſupport 
of the motion of enquiry into the conduct of 

ſir R. Walpole, i. 293. His ſpeech on the 
motion for diſcharging the Hanoverian mer- 
cenaries, 328, Appointed pay-maſter of the 
forces, 350. His political character, 372. 
His obſervations on the mutiny bill, 374 ; on 
the right of ſearch, 378. Vehemently op- 
__ a war on the continent, and is diſmiſſed 
om his office, 408-9. Appointed ſecretary 

of ſtate, 424. Delivers a royal meſſage, which 

he does not ſupport, 425. A ſecond time 
diſmiſſed, 427 z and on reinſtated, ib. His 

bs. gen exertions, 4238—461. Engages with 
ardor in the German war, 467. His rea- 
ſons, ib. Civil and domeſtic tranſactions of 
his adminiſtration, 488. Meditates a retreat 


. "Reſigns in anger and diſguſt, 27. Declares 
- againſt the terms of the peace of Paris, 46. 
Oppoſes the proceedings of the houſe of 
commons reſpecting the North Briton, 59. 
| His ſpeech on the ſtamp act, 93. Offered a 
carte blanche by the court, 102, His exulta- 
tion, ib. Nominates a new adminiſtration, 
and chooſes for himſelf the poſt of privy ſeal, 
104. Accepts the title of earl of Chatham, 
and loſes his popularity, 106. His political 
embarraſſments, 126, Is treated with con- 
tempt by the court, 134. His illneſs and 
mental imbecility, 141. His reſignation, 143. 
Reſtoration of his health, and faculties, 169. 
His efforts in oppoſition to the Middleſex 
return, ib. Moves an addreſs to the king to 
diſſolve the parliament, 181. Receives the 
thanks of the city of London, 182. His 
political information and ſagacity, 188, Sup- 
pow the bill for the enlargement of the to- 
eration act, 240. Oppoſes with yehemence 
lord North's plan of American coercion, 274. 
His ſentiments on the ſubject of American 
politics, 287. Moves an addreſs for the with- 


dirawment of the troops from Boſton, 292. 


Offers a bill for ſettling the troubles.in Ame- 
rica, 300. Moves a pacificatory addreſs to 
the king, 397. Makes an energetic ſpeech iu 
ſupport of an amendment to the addreſs, 
420. Moves for papers relative to the Ca- 
nada expedition, 426. His memorable de- 
clarat ion reſpecting the miniſters, 428. De- 
precates the idea of American independence, 
435. His death, funeral honours, and cha- 


of Jerley, ii 139 


4 


racter, 435 a 
| Pitt, 


on the acceſſion of the new monarch, 'ii..8. 


— 


EST __. $65. 
ſpeech par- Urgen the riccefity of confidence in miniſters, 
reform bill 


William, jun. makes his firſt 


Phy, 
amen in rt of Mr. Burk 6 „ 482. His eloquent ſpeech in favor of the 
ii. 36. Oppoſes with energy the continua- | motion for aboliſhing the flave trade, 486. 


Fin of the American war, 79, Supports | |. Oppoſes Mr. Fox's motion for the repeal of 
Mr. Fox's amendment to the dete Nov. the penal laws, 488. His principles of go- 
- © T5871), t63.. Moves for un enqui Tito the vernment radically chan 3 489. Repro- 
ftare of the repreſentatian, 180. Appointed] bates all enquiry into the ſlate of the national 
. chancellor of the exchequer, 19h "Reſigns | repreſentation, 495- Plunges the nation into a 
His office, 215. Briags forward a plan” for | rumons and frantic war with France, 529-33. 
adding one hundred members to the county | Made warden of the cinque ports, 53 3 
__ reptelentation, 219, Oppoſes Mr. Fox's In- Pius VI. pope, accedes to the papacy, ii. 360. 
dia bill, 232, ' Re-appointed chancellor of | His journey to Vienna, iii. 27 
The exchequer, and placed at the head of the | Pondicherry, city of, taken by the Engliſh, 
treaſury, 237. Introduces his bill for the i. 461. A ſecond time taken, ii. 474. . 
government of India, 240. His great popu-{ Poniatozy/ti, count, elected king of Poland, 
Arity, 5. His able and cautious conduc, | fi. 70. Vid Staniſlaus II. 
- $40—4, © Obtains a deciſive majority in the | Portland, duke of, appointed lord lieutenant of 
new parliament, 245. Connects himſelf with | Ireland, ii. 178. Made firſt lord of the trea- 
the tories, 253. ts ungenerous deportment | fury, 215. Diſmiſſed, 237. His defection 
relpecting the Weſtminſter” return, 254-5. from the whigs, 532 | 
His ſecond bill for the government of India, | Portugal, kin of, view of its ſituation 
2356. Brings forward a bill for the ſuppreſ- | civil and * ti. 38 | 
fon of ſmuggling, 262. Sanguine-hopes in- Portzozs, captain, his remarkable execution, 
dulged of him by the public, 256. His ju- 1. 24 | 95 
_ dicious reply to the Belfaſt reformers; 277. | Pos governor, his ſpeech in ſupport of the * 
Vindicates the proceedings of the mock court } repeal of the American port duties, ii. 183. 
of ſcrutiny, 181. Left in a diſgraceful mi- . e and expoſes the miniſterial ſyſtem of 
nority, 292. Brings forward his third and | colonial policy, 249 mY 
final plan of parliamentary reform, 283. 5, Mr. his ſpeech in ſupport of the motion 
Makes beneficial regulations of office, 285. ir James Lowther againſt offenſive 2 
© Propoſes a tax on retail hops, 288; andan rations in America, iii. 166; on lord John 
oppfreſſive impoſt on hawkers and pedlars, 25, } - Cavendifh's motion of cenſure on miniſters, 
Intreduaces the Iriſh commercial propofitions, f 176. Oppoſes Mr, Pitt's plan of parliamen- 
a87, Propoſes to fartify the dock-yards, | tary reform, 285 
201, Eſtabliſhes a fund for the redemption | Pragmatic fanftion, edi& ſo called, i. 159. 
of the national debt, 306. Impoſes an ex-  Guarantzed by Great Britain, 206 | | 
eiſe on wines and tobacco, 311. 396. His Pretender, his abortive _ on Scotland, 2 
inion reſpecting the Rohilla war, 315. His] i. 26. His invaſion of Scotland, flight, and 
able vindication of the French commercial | character, 71-2. Acknowledged as king of 
* treaty, 319. His judicious. regulations in | Great Britain at Madrid, 105. His abſurd 
finance, 321, Oppoſes the motion of Mr. | and infolent manifeſto from Lucca, 148. 
Beaufoy for the repeal of the teſt laws, 326. Declares his ſon 2 of Great Britain, 
_ Acquires credit by his interpoſition in the | 317. His death, n. go 
affairs of Holland, 366. Increaſes the ſtand- Price, Dr. Richard, his celebrated pamphlet on R 
ing army, 367, His India declaratory bill, | the American war, ji. 348. Prefented with rhe : 


* 368. Brings forward a dangerous and un- freedom of the metropolis, 35 1. His eloquent 
|  eulogium on the French revolution, 419. 


precedented re bill, 383. A ſecond| 
t he we | f Becomes the object of Mr. Burke's invective 


time oppoſes the repeal of the teſt laws, 
388. A third time oppoſes the repeal of the and abuſe, 447, Teſtimony of the carl of 
teſt laws, 428. Oppoſes Mr. Flood's mo- | Chatham's eſteem and affection for him, 4 


tion of parliamentary reform, 433. His im- Prize ; 
politic diſpute with Spain, 438. Seizes on rtleian ſyſtem of philoſophy, i. 501. — | 
the unclaimed Aividends at the Bank, 455. | 
His bill for eſtabliſhing a conſtitution in Ca- 
nada, 453. , His frivolous and diſgraceful |, | 
_ contention with Ruſſia, 468, Draws a glow- 
_ ang prie of the national proſperity, and. 
- predifts a long cantanuance of peace, 450. || agar political R court, 1. 
83 | WY j D Oppoſes 
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- Duakers,.a& paſſed in their favor, i. 145. Their 
memorable petition for the abolition of the | 


Riot act paſſed, i. 11g Dp 
Riots in London excited by the catholic act, 


Oppoſes the alienation of the finking fund, | 
180. Inveighs agony grants for; ſecret ſer- 
vice, gs es the inconſiſtent politics 
of the court, 213. His name ſtruck out of 
the liſt of privy counſellore, 218. His de- 
claration reſpecting votes of credit, 241. His 
retroſpective view of the conduct of fir Ro- 
bert Walpole, 235. Created earl of Bath, 
and becomes the object of the public contempt. 
and deteſtation,, 291. Oppolcs the repeal of 
the ſeptennial act, 29942 .. 
we 1 28 


2 
®UADRUPLE alliance concluded, i. 9 


ſlave trade, 221 Re | 
®Dualification act of queen. Anne modiked, i. 495 
Quebec, city of, ſurrenders to the Engliſh. under 
general Wolfe, i. 838 
Quclec, province of, arbitrary bill for the ben 
vernment of it paſſed, ii. 273. Second bill 
fror its better government | d, iii. 463. 4 


R. » 


RAYMOND, fir Robert, his ſpeech againft 
the ſeptennial bill, i. 80 
Reeves, Mr. his tory and high church aſſociation, 


iii. 526 


Regency bill paſſed (1751 ), i. 379: Second re- | 


| gen + bill (2705) ii. 85. 
| 6 789), iii. 381 1 N 
Nichmond, Juke of ſuperſeded by the earl of 
Shelburne as ſecretary of ſtate, ii. 104. Moves 
for a recognition of American independence, 
434+ Appointed matter of the ordnance, 
iii. 178. His. dangerous theory of parlia- 
mentary reform, 188 
India bill, 234. His prepoſterous plan for 
fortifying the dock-yards, 301 . 


I, 13 | 


Ripperda, duke of, his character and political | 


projects, i. 165 > | 
Robinſon, fir Thomas, appointed ſecretary of 

_ Rate, i. 388. | Delivers a meſſage from the 

king, 399. Reſigns his office,. 409 1 
Rochefort, unſucceſsful attempt on, i. 388 . 


Rockingham, marquis of, appointed firſt lord of | 


the treaſury, ii. 88. Repeala the ſtamp. a, 
His wiſe and excellent adminiſtration, 


16. Becomes obnoxious to the cabinet of | 


. Oppoſes Mr. Fox's | 


a 1 N. D X 


. . 6dence,. 102. - Diſmiſſed from his office, 1 
(. Receives teſtimonies of the public eſteem — 
affection, 104-5. Moyes an enquiry into the 
- Rate of the nation, .175. Condemns, with 
ſeverity; the meaſures of the court, 332 
Moves a maſterly amendment to the addreſs, 
388. Moves an addreſs to the king to diſavow 
the manifeſto of the American commiſſioners,. 
45. Moves an amendment to the addreſs 
(1779), ſupported by 41 peers, iii. 2. Declares 
a l. erb have been 
0 


a new ſyſtem © 
formed at the acceſhon of the preſent king, q. 


_ | - Appointed a ſecond time firſt lord of the 


treaſury, 178. His death and character, 191 
| „ admiral fir George, bombards the town 
of Havre · de-Grace, i. 441. Takes the iſland 
of Martinico from the French, ii. 34. Cap- 
tures a rich convoy, and defeats the Spaniſh 
fleet off Cape St. Vincent, ini. 20. Relieves 
Gibraltar, 2 t. Engages, with heroic bravery,. 
the French fleet commanded by count de 
Guichen, #5, + Captures St. Euſtatia, 139. 
Totally defeats the French fleet off Domi- 
nique, 198. Created baron Rodney, 200 
Rooke, admiral fir George, captures the Spaniſh: 
flota in the port of Vigo, i. 8. Surpriſes the 
 , fortreſs of Gibraltar, 16 | 


| Rows, fir John, his motion of cenſure on lord 


North, iii. 176 | 

Royal marriage act paſſed, it. 192 . _ 

Rutland, duke of, conſtituted lord privy ſeal, 
i. 237. - Appointed. lord. lieutenant of Ire- 


„ 
8 258 
. 


SACHEVEREL, Dr. his impeachment, and 
its confequences, i. 37, = . 
Saab ville, lord George, his flagrant miſconduct 
at Minden, &c. 474—496. ide Germaine, 
Sandys, Mr. revives the place bill, i. 234. His 
motion for the removal of fir Robert Wal- 
pole, 285, Appointed chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, 291. Oppoſes the repeal of the 
ſeptennial act, 202. Oppoſes the place bill, 
299. Reſigns his office, and is created a. 


| 350 ny W . 
Sabawich, earl of, ſucceeds the earl of Egre- 
mont as ſecretary. of ſtate, ii. 54. His com- 
laint to the houſe of peers relative to Mr. 
ilkes, 62. His character, ib. Appointed 
firſt lord of the admiralty, 194. His con- 
temptuous mention of the Americans, 291. 
Dechared by 217 members of the houſe of 
commons of a ſhameful miſmanage- 
ment of the naval affairs of Great Britain, 


oha Leake, 


Carleton · houſe, 101. Denied the king's con- Hann by 


\ 


um. 172, Reſigns his office, "7 
J 


n 
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4. 30. Oeded to the 


_"Re-conquered - the Im 


English, 106. Franef to _ N 


rm in exchange for Sicily, 9 4 
Saville, fir George, "his'- character, — if 


| Moves a bill for enlarging the toleration act, 


16. Moves a bill for the relief of the Roman | 


- catholics, 440. Preſents a retiiarkable ition 
from the county of York; in. 6. His honſe | 
demoliſhed by a fanatic mob, 15. His memo- 


rable addreſs to his conſtituents, 30. His | 


ſpeech againſt the farther continuance of ef he, | 
War with America, 168 

Saxe, marechal, appointed coltimuadides in 'eblef | 
of the French army in Flanders,” i. 307. 
Captures Menin, Vpres, and Furnes, ib. In- 
veſts Tournay, 315. Defeats the allies; at 
Fontenoy, and reduces Auſtrian Flanders, 
316. Captures Antwerp and Mons, &c. 321. 
Defeats the allies at Roucoux, ib.  Invades 
Dutch Flanders, 322. Defeats the allies at 
Laffeldt, 323. Detaches count Lowendahl, 
who takes Bergen-op-Zoom, 324. Anveſts 
3 pi Maeſtricht, 325 


„earl of, s Oppo es a dangerous mo- 


* 0 K duke wenn; oats, we the i. 233. 
His character, #6. 


Seaton, Mr. of Pitmeden, his ſpeech in far of 
the union, i. 2 


_ III. emperor of the Turks, his acceſſion, 


403 
2 archbiſhop- of Canterbury, his death and 
character, 1, 163 
Security, act of, paſſed by the Sete Parla- 


ment, i. 20 


Senegal captured by commodore Marſh, i i. 440. | 


Ceded by the e of Fontainbleau to 
England, ii. 47. Taken by the French, 


474 | 
Se act paſſed, i. 76. My, e ende 
to repeal it, 230 
Seville, convention of, i. 194 | 4 
Shelburne, earl of, appointed Hater of: Kate, 
ii. 88. Reſigns the ſeals, 144. Moves for 
the — — of a committee to examine 


9 


the public expenditure, ili. 7. Moves an 


— — to the addreſs (1781), 164. 


7 a ſecond time ſecretary of ſtate, | 


Declared. firſt lord of the treaſury 
13G His character, 193. Proteſts power 
the recognition of American independence, 

- 195- Accedes to the ſame, 204. His bo- 


litieal ſtrength and ſecurity, 207. Condludes 


preliminary articles of peace with France and 
Spain, ib. His able and eloquent defence of 
the ſame, 209. The preliminary articles 


condemned by the houſe commons, 2 2-14. 


by the treaty | l 
of Al Raſtadt, 46. — Spain, 90, | 
aliſts und the | 


He reſigns. 
of "Lanſdowne, 292. Supports the - Iriſh 
commercial propoſitions, b. - Condemns the 
 conda& of miniſters reſpeQing the diſpute of 
Nootka Sound, 354. Oppoſes the war with 

e James, his atrocious deſign on the life 

of the king, i. 117 
Sheridan,” Mr. his ſpeech | on the pro of for- 
tifying thedock-yards, iii. 302. His eloquent 
ipeech on the Begum charge againſt Mr. 
| Haſhing ge, 335. His ſpeech on the charge 
7 ents, 338. His vindication of 
22 French revolution, 424. His ſarcaſtic 
; dbfirvations on the project of a war with 
Ruſſia, 465, Oppoſes with animation and 
45 Len the war with France, 537 
3 of Bangor, his remarkable . 
23 pecting regal influence, i. 204 
Shipley, yoo of St. Aſaph, his memorable * 
peech on the bill for enlarging the toleration | 
act, ii. 458 . 


Shippeny William, his ſpeech againſt the ſepten- 


- mal bill, i, 77. Againſt — ſubſidies, 90. 
Againſt? ſtanding armies, 102. Committed 
to the Tower, 103. His unbroken ſpirit, 
105. Oppoſes the increaſe of the civil liſt 
revenue, 189. Oppoſes the farther conti- 
* nuance of the ſtanding army, 224. His ſpeech 
againſt unlimited votes of credit, 235. His 
oppoſition to continental ſubſidies and con 
nections, 288-9 
Shirley, general, his ber, N 0 perations in 
America, f i. 401-2 8 
Shoreham, borough of, Sefranchiled, ii. 190 
Slefeick, duchy of, guaranticd by Hanover to 
Denmark, i. 86; by Great Britain, 107 ; 
by the emperor and Ruſkia, with remarkable 
attendant circumſtances, 2 
Smith, William, his zealous exertions for abo. 
liſhing the ſlave trade, iii. 394 
Somers; lord, i hed by the houſe of com- 
mons, i. 4. — from his poſt of . pre- 
ſident of the council, 42. — wi. 


dom and humanity, 74 


| 
! 


T7, a%. % 


| 


South Sea bill introduced and palſed, i. 130, Its. 
fatal conſequences, 131 


| Stair, earl of, of appointed wha ambaſſidor to "0 0D 
. 1.85. Recalled His fpirited vindica- 


tion of his de ib. Appointed general- 
iſſimo of the continental army, 297. — 4 
the battle of Dettingen, 301. —_— 

_ character, "ue Revaltated in hi in hi * 


Ben 4 paſſed, i ii. 845 Its ar conſe- 
quences, 90. Its repeal, 9 
Staniflaus J. king of Poland, beſieged in Dant- 
; zick, i. 228. Acquires the duchy of Lor- 
4D 2 raine, 


| 


tas office; 2656.” Created marquis 


a > —— te - <- 40 — 7˙—62 © Gate 


—— —‚— — — s 


by — — 


. ; " 
2 4 
$ * 


Mines and.relinquiſhes bis claim to ths crown, 
2 JO. His death, ii. . 


Stani/lans II. king of foland, elected ſucceſlor | 
to Auguſtus, i. 10. His political digreſs, | 
71-2. 360-1, © His dominions partitioned by | 


the 1 ers, 364. Concuts w 
l the diet in e 


and a ſeeond time diſmembeted, 520. His 


compulſire and humiliating. 'acquieſcenee, | 


5921 


Stanhope, general, conquers the ifland of Mi- 


norca, i. 30. Routs the Spaniſh. cavalry. at 
Almanara, 31. | Surrounded. and compelled 
to capitulate at Brihuega, b. Appointed a 


manager at the impea nt of Sacheverel, 
8. Advanced to the poſt of ſecretary of | 


+ © 
* 


ſtate, 61. Impeaches the duke of Ormond 


of high treaſon, 64. Delivers a remarkable 
meſſage from the king, 89. Made firſt lord 


of the treaſury, 116. Reſigns, and is created | 

2 a bill for the repeal | 

of the occaſional conformity, teſt, and ſchiſm | 
acts; 121. Another for the limitation of the 


an earl, ib. 


rious penal laws, iii. 389. His gratulations 


do the national aſſembly bn the French revo- 


lution, 420 | 
Steinhorft, lordſhip of, difference "between. Ha- | | 
90. - Diſmiſſed, 91. Appointed a ſecond 


nover and Denmark reſpecting it, i. 25.7 
Stormont, lord, appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 466. 
Reſigns, 178. Declared: preſident of the 
council, 215 W | i 
Strafford, earl of, demands of the ſtates-ge 
neral the performance of their guarantee, 
i. 81. His impeachment, 44 « 
Sunderland, earl of, removed from his office of 
ſecretary of ſtate, i. 41. Appointed to the 


government of Ireland, 61. Succeeds gene- 


ral Stanhope as ſecretaty 
pointed firſt lord of the treaſury, ib. Com- 
pelled to a precipitate and diſgraceful > 
tion, 132. His death and character, 1 
du rajab Dowla, hib character and barbarous 
conduct, i. 455. His defeat and death, 458 
Surry, earl of, his motion of cenſure off lord 
North, iii. 176 y * | A 4 
Swift, dean, of St. Patrick, his fa@tious inſo- 
lence, i. 193. His remarkable declaration 
reſpecting annual parliaments, 3 56 | 
Sydenham, Mr. his ſpeech in ſupport of the mo 
tion for reſtoring annual parhaments, i. 354. 


Ba | . 
.. 


| TALBOT, lord, appointed lord high chanel 


hing a new conſtitution, 
iii. 519. "His kingdom invaded. by Ruffla, 


„ earl, his motion for the repeal of w- 


* 
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Tallard, raxgechal, defeated and taken prifones 
Te en l ad 


233. His conference with the king, 236. 
Appointed ſecretary of ſtate, and reſigns, 


: 


— o oY 


d in the government of Ire- 


237. Re 
\ Thuvlow, lord, appointed chancellor of Great 
Britain, ii. 466. His character political 
and literary, iii. 118. Oppoſes all attempts 
at reform, 179. Reſigus his office, 2 15. "His 
ſpeech againſt Mr. Fox's India bill, 234. Re- 
inkkated as chancellor, 237. Oppoſes the re- 
ſtorat iou of the forfeited eſtates in Scotland, 
266. Oppoſes. the bill for regulating the 
llave- trade, 374. His artfu} uQ pending 
the regeney bill, 380. Oppoſes the bill for 
aſcertaining. the rights of juries, 462. 0 
poſes, by inſidious means, ihe abolition of the 
llave- trade, 48. Doubts: the poſſible. exiſt- 
ence of chriſtian biſhops. unanthoriſed by the 
ſtate, 495. Reſigns a ſecond time the great 


Townſhend, viſcount, made ſeeretary. of ſtate, 
i. G1. Appointed lord lieutenant. of Ireland, 


tame ſecretary of Rate, 133. Refigus—his 
Te _ 4 N | 
| N. viſcount, nominated lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, ii. 104, Proteſts againſt the pro- 
ceedings of the Iriſh houſe of commons, 186 
Torcugſbend, Charles, appointed chancellor of the 
exechequer, ii. 103. His political intrigues, 
128. Forms a new project of American tax - 
ation, 133. His dark and ambiguous con- 
duct, 138-9. His death and character, 141 
T ownſhend, Thomas, oppoſes the war with Hol- 
land, iii. 33. Appointed ſeerctary of ſtate, 
192. Reſigus, 215 and is reinſtated under 
tte title of lord Sydney, 237. His admira- 
tion of the Jamaica code of juriſprudence, 376 
Traun, 3 the battle of Campo 
Santo, i. 278. His able conduct in Alſace, 
309; und in Bohemia, 399. 
anne ner en ee 
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Unigenitus,' bull ſo called, its origin and confe- 


Unien.of the kingdoms, ua ef, 23. „ „. 
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vergment of ii. 1 12. 
2 from the 
ar againſt Coſſim Ali Khan, 117 


Fandom duc de, oppoſes with lesen be 
duke of Nase Fase i. 22, De- 


feated — 29. Appointed to the 
chief command in Spain, 32. Recovers Ca- 
8 talonia and Arra ng ih. | \ 

Fernon, admiral, takes Porto · Bello with 12 ſnips 


only, i. 20. Fails in his attempt on Car- 


thagena, 15. His loſs of reputation, 271 

Vidor Amatleus I. king of Sicily, exchanges 
Sicily for Sardinia, i. 97. Reſigns his erown, 
194. Attempts in-vain to reſume it, 221 

Vi ior Amadeus II. accedes to the throne, 
ii. 300. Forms new political connections, ib. 

Vienna, firſt treaty of, i. 199. Second any 
of, ii. 360 

Pillars, marechal, defeated at Malplaquet, i. 30. 
His lines penetrated by the allied. army, 32. 
Defeats the allies at Denain, 43. Takes Mar- 
chiennes, Douay, &c. ih. Aſſumes the com- 
mand of the army in Lombardy, 228. Ex- 

the imperialiſts from the Milaneſe, 229. 
is death, ih. 

V Hows, marechal, defeated at Ramilies, i. 1 ;—& 

Vincent's, D * of, captured by che En 8 
— 

_ againſt its Caribb inhabitants, 234. TEM 
by the Fr ench, 468 


. M. Wee N rok 


WAKE, archb of 
ration at the trial of Sacheverel, i. 33. His 
poſition to the repeal of the teſt laws, 121. 
Moves for the commitment of the bill againſt 
ereſy, His death and character, 257 
En CREE prince of, Vide Frederic 
Wales, A — her favor to the 
carl of ute, i. 371. ii. 6, Her i 
| tical influence, 8810. Her 
character, it. 22 
Vale, George prince of, his birth, . His 
. 6 parliament, 329. His 


debts diſc by 
laudable conduct reſpecting the regency, 383. 
12 from the whigs, and joins the court, 


Wall 8 Ricardo, his influence on.the Spaniſh 


councils, i. 404. His candor and in 
in the ber ale, with tho. Bos Brito 


ii. 
. Robert, inted- e monager 
ea Choſen chair- 


- 


hdary, 113. — 


by Great Britain 


, his 3 | 


* 


—— — 


w——_ 


man of the-ſecret I. 
lord Bolingbroke of —— on, ib. Suc- 
ceeds the carl of Halifax as firſt commiſſioner 
of the treaſury, go... Reſigus in diſguſt, 91. 

| Declaimsogainſ fa landing armics, 101 again(t 
the continental politics of the court, 104. 

Frames the praject of the ſinking fund, 114. 

Oppoſes the bill for limiting the peerage, 

127. | Declares againſt the th Sea bill, 

131. Reinſtated in his office, 133. Moves 
for a ſubſidy to Sweden, 143. Diſcloſes to 

the houſe of commons the particulars of a 


troduces a penal bill againſt the Roman ca- 

. tholics, 151. His favor with the new ki 
186. Propoſes an addition to the civil! fil. 
189. Preſents a bill to parliament againſt 


foreign loans, 198. His extraordinary de- 


fence of the meaſures recommended from the 
throne, 201. His political character deli - 
neated, 218-19. His bill for the revival of 
the ſalt duties, 220. His direct alienation of 
the ſinking fund, 224. His exciſe bill, 225. 
Oppoſes with ſingular ſagacity the dangerous 
motion of lord Morpeth, 232. Delivers a 
meſſage from the king requiring an extra- 
3 vote of credit, 235. Oppoſes the 
of the teſt laws, 245. His motives, ib. 
| His . to enter into a war with Spain, 
262. s maſterly vindication of the con- 
| 2 Acts with 
vigor on the commencement of the war, 
His ſpirited reply to the motion for his 


5 removal * office, 287. Is left in a mino- 


rity in the new parliament, and in danger of 
unpeachment, 290.  Refigns his office, and is 
created earl of Orford, 46. Parliamentary 
enquiry into his conduct, 292. Review of 
his adminiſtration, 294. His. death, 360 
Walpole, Horace, his ſpeech in defence of the 
treaty of Hanover, i. 162. Defends. the 


| treaty of Vienna, 2 #4. His fingular aſſertion 


0 


reſpecting the army, 224. His ſpeech in de- 


| Fence oh votes of credit, 238. Moves for a 


ſubſidy to Denmark, 243. Known under the 
appellation of balance-maſter, ib. 


V. bingron, general, his ſpirited meſſage to the a 


ch governor on the Ohio, i. 397. De- 
2 with vigor a' poſt on the Ohio, 399. 
Qovers the retreat of the Engliſh army on 
the defeat of general Braddock, 401. Choſen 
commander in chief of the forces of the 
united colonies, ii. 318. His character, ib. 
Compels the Britiſh troops to evacuate Boſ- 
ton, 326. Obliged to abandon New-York, 
380; and to retreat beyond the Delawar, 


381. Beats up the Heſſian quarters at Tren- 


nin 
| town, 


* 


conſpiracy againſt the government, 147 In-_ 
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57 r e 
evacunte don, 31. T edin he houſe of 


the Jerſeys, ib. Defeated at the Brandywine, j commons againſt him expunged from the 
+ 406. Repulſed at German-town, 408. His] journals, iti. 185 3 * N 


gallant conduct at Monmouth court-houſe, William III. king of Great Britain, concludes 
446. Meditates an attack on New-York, | with France the firſt and ſecond'treaties of 
iii. 150. Captures lord Cornwallis and his] partition, i. 3. Revives the grand alliance, +. 
whole army at York-town, 133. Makes his| Summons a parliament, '5. His "ſpeech, ib. 
triumphal entry into New: You; 204. So-| His death and illuſtrious character, 3. 
lemnly and publicly reſigns his command, 209 Windham, Mr. brings forward againſt Mr. 
* admiral, his naval operations, death, an Haſtings the charge W Fyzoola 
character, i. 456—60 | Khan, iii. 338. Oppoſes Mr. 's mo- 
WWedderburne, Mr. his outrageous inveR&ive| tion of parliamentary reform, 432. His cha-. 
againſt Dr. Franklin, ii. 26. His project for racter, ib. Becomes an alarmift, and joins 
N ſtarving the Americans into ſubmiſſion, 305. the court, 532 e W 
His inhdious explanation of lord North's con-| Winterbotham, William, his extraordinary trial 
. ciliatory propoktion, 307. Advanced to the and conviction, iii. 497 
chief juſticeſhip of the common —_— and a] Wolfe, general, diſtinguiſhes himſelf at the ſiege 
peerage, iii. 17. His ſanguinary ſeverities, ib. of Louiſburg, i. 433. Commands the expe- 
Oppoles the whig adminiſtration, and their dition —_ uebec, 435. Lands his forces 
plans of reform, 184. Declared firſt com- on the iſle of Orleans, ib. Attacks the enemy 
miſſioner of chancery, 215. Diſmiſſed, 237. at the falls of Montmorenci, and is — 
Metamorphoſed into a whig, and oppoſes 436. His Gp infurmountable embar- 
the exciſe on wines, 311. Exclaims againſt} raſſments, ib. His daring and ſucceſsful at- 
court ſycophants, and argues in defence of the tempt vo gar the heights of Abraham, 437. 
conſtitution, 460, Defends the rights of Forces M. de Montcalm to a general engage- 
juries, 462. Turns alarmiſt, joins the court, ment, ib. His heroic death in the moment 
and gains poſſeſſion of the great ſeal, 532 of victory, ib. n "4 
Wharton, duke of, his malicious reflection on Worms, treaty of, 66. Its abominable injuſ- 
lord Stanhope, i. 133. Oppoſes the hereſy tice, ib. 9 | 
| bill, 139. His death and character, z6. - . Wyndham, fir William, reprimanded by the 
| | Whifton, profeſſor, bis memorable letter to arch- | ſpeaker, i. 63. Committed to the tower, 69. — 
| biſhop Wake, i. 141 His obſervations on the ſtate of affairs, 194. 
| Whitbread, Mr. his oppoſition to Mr. Pitt's] He * — the alienation of the ſinking fund, 
ſeizure of the unclaimed dividends, iii. 45 5. 224. His memorable ſpeech on the motion 
Moves a reſolution of cenſure on miniſters re- for repealing the ſeptennial act, 231. His 
| ſpecting Ruſſia, 482. His animated ſupport remarks on the convention of Madrid, 267. 
| of the bill for aboliſhing the ſlave- trade, 485. | His death and character, ib. . 
His motion of enquiry reſpecting the Bir- /yoming, barbarous deſtruction of, ii. 450 
mingham riots, 491, Oppoſes the war wit | 8 | 


France, 53 . | . | * | 
IVhitehill, Mr. preſident of Madras, his remark- | | 43 
able exculpatory minute, iii. 127 YORK, Edward, duke of, his death and cha- 


Hilberforce, Mr. his firſt motion relative to the] racer, ii. 142 
abolition of the ſlave-trade, iii. 390. His] York, Frederic, duke of, ſigns a proteſt againſt 
ſecond motion for aboliſhing the ſlave- trade, the regency bill, iti. 384. His marriage with 
462. His third motion of abolition, 485 the — Frederica of Pruſſia, 479 3 

Wilkes, John, proſecution of, for a libel, ii. 56. 7or4, fir Joſeph, ambaſſador at the Hague, his 
Expelled the houſe of commons, 61. Pro- liberal declaration to the ſtates-general, i. 407. 
ceedings againſt him in the houſe of lords, 62. | His memorial againſt the infraction of the 
Returned member for Middleſex, 156. Com- barrier treaty; 489. His infolent memorial 
mitted to the king's bench, 157. A ſecond | relative to M. Van Graaf,” ii. 400. Solicits in 
time expelled the houſe” of eommons, 159. vain the reſtoration of the ſhips Serapis and 
Extraordinary eonſequences of his expulſion, ment re 473. His imperious and unjuſt 
160. Choſen an alderman of London, 197. demand of puniſhment on the penſionary M. 
Acts in contempt of an order of the houſe of Van Berkel, fi, 27777 
commons, ib, Preſents an addreſs to the | Torl, county of, its famous petition for a reform 
king, in the capacity of lord mayor of Lon-| of government, iii, 5. | | 
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URING the printing of the preſent edition, a ſecond pamphlet 

has appeared from the pen of Major Scott, attacking in terms of 

ſtill more vehemence and aiperity than the former, though in a mode 
leſs vague and deſultory, the narrative given in the hiſtory of Britiſh 
tranſactions in the Eaſt Indies, and more eſpecially of thoſe which took 
place under the adminiſtration of Mr. Haſtings, Conſidering the inti- 
mate and confidential connection ſubſiſting between Major Scott and 
Mr. Haſtings, I cannot think myſelf at liberty to treat with neglect or 
diſregard a vindication, in which Mr. Haſtings himſelf may perhaps be. 
deemed, not merely a perſon intereſted, but a party concerned. De- 
ſcending thereſore, however contrary to my intention and inclination, 


into the arena of controverſy, I paſs over without difficulty the paſſionate 


ſallies of a writer, who, under the impreſſions which have taken ſuch en- 
tire poſſeſſion of his mind, muſt conceive great injuſtice to be done to a 
friend whom he evidently views with enthuſiaſtic admiration. To be 
able, nevertheleſs, to adopt jn their full and perhaps romantic extent 
the lofty and elevated ſentiments of the poet on the ſubject of friendſhip, 
Is Piel proof of a mind raiſed far above the vulgar level— 
| | n none; ah Soy. © 
Burns with one love, with one reſentment glows: ?: | 


ro 25 ro One ſhould our intereſts and our paſſions be; 
4 T2 My friend muſt hate the man that i injures me. 15 


That Mr. Haſtings has been able to attract in ſo eminent a F on the 


eſteem of the eſtimable, is demonſtration that he muſt poſſeſs qualities 
e | | e of 
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of no mean rate or value. Unfortunately, in the opinion of many, poli 
tical morality ſtands on a foundation very different from that which is 
perſonal and private: fo that the private and perſonal virtues of the Man 
are no ſecurity againſt, the political ambition and rapacity of the Stateſ- 
man. After reading with attention all that Major Scott has written in 
vindication of the late Governor General of India, I feel no diſpoſition 
to retract any eſſential part of the various allegations I have in the capa- 
city of Hiſtorian laid to his charge. But were T convinced, in however 
rude a mode, that I had done involuntary injuſtice to the conduct or cha- 
rater of Mr. Haſtings, I would, to uſe the ingenuous and noble language 
of a celebrated writer, on à very * n publiſh wy ney 
tation erp oy Wn [ could, TO-DAY.” * ws 


47: 


1 fhall now, without farther las or Hay enter upon my reply a | 


to the animadverſions of Major Scott—and, by the avoidance of all petty 


and perſonal confiderations, endeayor to render it as conciſe as the na- 
ture of the caſe will admit, * 


* 


* am charged with falſely oferibing to the pernicious monopoly of 
falt, &c. in conjunction with the plan of reletting the lands in Bengal, 
the miſerics and calamities which enſued ; and particularly the famine 


of 1770, which Major Scott affirms was occafioned /olely by a failure of 


the periodical rains at the accuſtomed ſeaſon. It is true, that the Hiſtory 
does aſcribe to the general operatian of the ſyſtem eſtabliſhed by the ſer- 
vants of the Company in Bengal, the national diſtreſs and deſolation which 
enſued, and which, aided by the effects of an unuſual drought, attained to 
its acme in the year 77%. But this opinion I hold in common, not with _ 
« intereſted partiſans,” or © abandoned ſcribblers,” but with many of the 

wiſeſt and moſt enlightened patriots whom the preſent” age can boaſt, 

If, alas ! for believing the. ſyſtem reprobated in the Hiſtory to be moſt 
deteſtable in its nature, and ruinous in its conſequences, I am doomed to 
be numbered with thoſe © who have faith enough to believe the Koran 


do be written with a pen plucked from the wing of the angel Gabriel; 
it is s forme conſolation to reflect, that the Supreme Council of Bengal, the 
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Court of India Directors, and five ſuoceſſive Houſes of Commons, have 
manifeſted a diſpoſition as groſsly and diſgracefully credulous as myſelf. 
Bir George Saville, a name never to be mentioned without reverence, on 
the appointment of the Select Committee in April 1772, peremptorily de- 
- clined acting as a member of it, profeſſing himſelf adverſe to the whole 
ſyſtem of Indian affairs. He looked, he ſaid, upon the trade to be in a 
national view deſtructive, as a mart of luxury and venality; and he pro- 
teſted againſt the territorial acquiſitions as public robberies. © Never,” 
ſaid Sir William Meredith, * did ſuch a ſyſtem exiſt as this, in which mer- 
cantile avarice is the only principle of government, and force the only 
means of carrying it into effect. Compariſons of other tyrannies give 
no idea of Engliſh tyranny in Bengal. How we came by this territory, 
may God forgive ! But poſſeſſions acquired by ſhedding of blood and the 
oppreſſion of the innocent, can never be expected to proſper.” © When 


we had gotten the country entirely in our power,” ſays a moſt reſpectable 


writer *, “the few articles which were there among the neceſſaries of life 
were taken under our management. The people who raiſed or made 
thoſe articles were only allowed to ſell them to us. The inhabitants 
could only buy of thoſe we appointed to ſell, They had no choice but 
to do without them, or to comply with our terms : and we gave them 


examples of public ſeverity to ſuch as did not, that terror might produce 


the effect that was defired. The people of the country were diſpirited, 
and all induſtry appeared to be hopeleſs labor. Our wars and oppreſſions 


were then followed by ſcarcity. This brought the natural plenty of the 


country within the reach of other monopolies. A famine enſued—the 
total number ſaid to be deſtroyed by our wars, driven away from their 
country by the dread of us; and ſtarved under our management, is three 
millions; the eſtimated number of all the people of North America before 
the war began.” Lord Clive himſelf, in a public letter to the Directors, 
„tells them, © Every ſpring of this Government is ſmeared with corrup- 
tion, Principles of rapacity and oppreſſion univerſally prevail. Every 
ſpark of public ſentiment and public virtue is loſt and extinguiſhed in the 


* Jide Parker's Evidence of Tranlactions in the Eaſt Indies. 
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unbounded luſt of unmerited wealth.” In his famous vindicatory ſpeech 

of 1773, impreſſed with the ſame irreſiſtible conviction, he thus expreſſes 
himſelf: Human nature is frail; and the defire of wealth is as ſtrong a 
paſſion as ambition. Where then is the wonder that men- ſhould ſink 
under the temptations to which they are here n ? Fleſh and blood 


cannot reſiſt them.” 


Mr. Vanſittart affirms, that © the eſtabliſhed rule of calling, is to take as 
much as they pleaſe; and the rule by which they buy, is to pay as little as 
they pleaſe.” The Nabob of Bengal Syef ul Dowla complains of this 
monſtrous ſtate of things in the following terms: © The poor of this 
country always uſed to deal in ſalt, betel- nut and tobacco; but now 
they are deprived of their daily bread by the trade of the Europeans.” 
The Directors, in one of their diſpatches, ſpeak of the © barrier of the 
Country Government as entirely broken down—and declare every En- 
gliſhman throughout the country to be armed with an authority that 
owned no ſuperior—exercifing his power to the oppreſſion; oſ the help- 
leſs native.” In their diſpatch of January 31ſt, 1766, the Select Com- 
mittee of Council write to the Court of Directors as follows : Our 
proceedings point out to you the increaſe of your rents iſſuing from the 
Calcutta lands, and the proſpect we have of rating them ſtill higher. It 
evidently appears to us, that great frauds were formerly committed-in 
theſe collections; with a view of correcting which, we have now deter- 
mined that the leaſes granted to the preſent farmers Hall expire on the 
1ſt of September next.” Thus, becauſe at a former period frauds were 
ſuppoſed to have been practiſed in particular inſtances, theſe mercantile 
ſtateſmen thought themſelves authoriſed to refort to the enormous ex- 
pedient of a general reſumption “. In a ſubſequent part of the letter 


they ſay, © To us it evidently appears there remained but the alternative, 


to advance as we. have done and graſp at the whole power, or ſhrink 
back into our primitive condition of ſimple merchants—to abandon our. 


* Major Scott ſays poſitively, Where Mr. Belſham picked up his information I cannot 
conceive, It is abſolutely fabulous. No leaſes were reſumed !”? 
| 22805 | 


poſſeſſions, 


— 
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PTY diſband our forces, and "reſt our future hopes on the cle- 
mency of princes who will not eaſily forget or forgive the ſuperiority we 
have ſo long maintained. In a word, this laſt meaſure was in itſelf im- 
practicable; for we muſt (obſerve, although with much regret, that the 
miſconduct of individuals hath rendered the Engliſh name ſo op10vs, 
that we are no longer ſecure than while our hands are armed for the de- 
fence of our lives and properties.” But Major Scott inſinuates (p. xxiii. 
Preface), that the writer of the Hiſtory ought to have diſguiſed or pal- 
lated theſe enormities—and that he takes a malignant pleaſure in calum- 
niating his country, and depreciating the merit of his countrymen. If 
the whole tenor of the Hiſtory: does not ſufficiently refute this calummy, 
it is in vain for the Hiſtorian, by his bare aſſertion, to attempt to repel it. 
But I appeal with confidence to every reader, without diſtinction of par- 
ties or exception of names, whether I have not with eagerneſs embraced 
every fair opportunity of applauding the valor, the generoſity, the huma- 
nity of the Britiſh nation. But, when vile and atrocious acts are perpe- 
trated by men bearing the name of Engliſhmen, I ſhall ever think the 
honor of my country moſt effectually vindicated by expoſing and repro- 
bating them in the ſevereſt terms which language can furniſh—thus ex- 


preſſing, as I am firmly perſuaded, the feelings and ſentiments of a great 


majority of thoſe who have been by any means made acquainted with the 


true nature of theſe criminal and diſgraceful tranſactions. - 


5 On the complicated and important ſubject of the adminiſtration of Mr. 


Haſtings, the vindication of which is the grand object of Major Scott's 
publication, I am charged with groſs miſrepreſentations relative to the 
following leading points: The Revenues; The Rohilla war; The ſale 


of Corah and Illahabad ; The ſuppreſſion of the Mogul's tribute; The 


receipt of preſents ; The conduct of the Governor General reſpecting 
Nundl-comar and Mahomed Reza Khan; The Mahratta war; The ex- 
pulſion of Cheyt Sing—and, laſtly, The affairs of Oude. To each of 


theſe I ſhall ſay a few words in their proper order. 


nue expreſſed myſelf-i in the firſt editing: of this work ſomewhat 


4E 2 equiyocally, 
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equivocally, I thought it an act of juſtice to Mr. Haſtings, when calfed 
upon by Major Scott in his former pamphlet, to acknowledge explicitly 
that the ſyſtem of farming the lands from year to year did not originate: | 
with Mr. Haſtings. The nature of the allegation is fimply, that Mr. 
Haſtings abuſed the power veſted in him, relative to the letting of the 
lands, to the purpoſes of oppreſſion. It is not my language, but the lan- 
guage of the Court of Directors, © that flagrant corruptions and great 
oppreſſions had been committed.” Did Mr. Haſtings attempt to carry 
the orders of the Directors into effect, for proſecuting the members of 
the Committee of Circuit? Did he not, by every artifice of evaſion, dif- 
courage, and at length extinguiſh, the proſecution? Did he not permit 
his own black fteward or Banyan, Cantoo Baboo, to hold farms in dif- 
ferent Pergunnahs, to a vaſt, amount, contrary to an expreſs regulation of 
the Board of Council? And did he not grant to the fame Cantoo Baboo- 
the Zemindary of Baharbund, on a perpetual leaſe, on terms prodigiouſly 
below the real and acknowledged value? In the ſketch which I have 
drawn of the adminiſtration. of Mr. Haſtings, I could attempt nothing 
farther than ſlightly to touch upon theſe matters; and to have given upon 
every head of mal-adminiſtration the eharge and defence at full length, 
as Major Scott ſeems to have expected, would have been utterly 'incon- 
ſiſtent with the genius of general hiſtory, and have ſwelled the octavos 
of the work into folios. I have, upon all occaſions, ſtated what appeared: 
to me to be the chief and prominent facts, accompanying them, according 
to the beſt of my judgment, with conciſe and appoſite refections. In the 
ſuccin& account of Indian tranſactions contained in the Memoirs, which 
does not exceed the number of pages compriſed in a common political 
pamphlet, I have corroborated the narrative by more than an hundred: 
quotations from original authorities—*garbled and mutilated,” no doubt 
becauſe it was impoſſible to inſert volumes of letters and diſpatches at full 
length but, fo far as I was able to diſcern, fairly and impartially ſelected. 


On the ſubject of the Revenues of Bengal, I have little to add to the 
little which I have ſaid in the Hiſtory, If the province of Burdwan emi- 
nently flouriſhed, as Major Scott pretends, under. the wiſe and beneficent 

ſyſtem 


Hſien of letting the lands in farm to the higheſt bidder, how can it be ac- 
counted for, that the Company ſhould; at length reſolve totally to relin- 
quiſh this ſyſtem, and to leaſe all the lands of the kingdom of Bengal in 
perpetuity? Major Scott aceuſes me of inconſiſtency in affirming the in- 
habitants of Bengal to be reduced to the /oweft fate of wretchedneſs pre- 
vious. to the acceſſion of Mr. Haſtings to the government —in which ſtate 
of things, he ſays, any alteration made by him muſt have been ſor the bet- 
ter. But in the two years that had elapſed from the famine in 1770 to 
the arrival of Mr. Haſtings in 2772, ſo fertile a country as Bengal had time 
to recover itſelf in a confiderable degree from the miſeries it had ſuffered : 
and the charge againſt Mr, Haſtings is, that, inſtead of applying lenient 
and remedial meaſures: to the exiſting grievances, he inflifted upon the 
inhabitants, yet in a ſtate. of great political debility and languor, new. ſuf- 
ferings and new oppreſſions. On the departure of Mr. Francis from 
India, early in 1781, I have barely remarked that the Provincial Coun- 
eils were immediately aboliſhed by Mr. Haſtings, and a Committee of 
Revenue ſubſtituted; in which the plan of letting the lands to farm 
from year to year was reſumed, in the moſt direct contradiction to a for- 
mer opinion officially given by Mr. Haſtings; and have ſatisfied myſelf 
with ſtating in general terms the miſchieſs reſulting from this wretched 
ſyſtem, adminiſtered as it was by Gunga Govind Sing, whom I muſt 
fill eonſider, notwithſtanding the ingenious palliations of Major Scott, 
as 4 man infamous in the records of Britain and in the annals of India 
a man who diſdained to pay to virtue even the homage of hypocriſy, 
and who regarded havock, ſpoil: and ruin as his gain . By this arbitrary 
and alarming innovation, Mr. Haſtings virtually deprived: the Supreme 
| Council 
„M. Haſtivgs has thus pukliely expreſſed himſelf on the ſubject of Gunga Govind Sing: 
T have very good reaſon to believe that Gunga Govind Sing by no means merits the cha - 
racter ieh has been reported of him to Mr. Runcis: he had many enemies, when he was: 
propoſed to be employed in the Company's ſervice, and not ane advocate among the natives 
who had immediate acceſs tu myſelf. I think therefore, if his clidratter had been ſuch as de- 
ſcribed, the knowledge of it could hardly have failed to have been aſeertained to me by ſpe- 
afic facts. I have heard him loaded, as I have heard many others, with general reproaches ;: 
but have never heard any one expreſs a doubt of his abilities. Thus we ſee that Mr. Haſ- 


tings, from an amiable exceſs of candor, infers from the univerſality of reproach under which 
| : the 
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Council of the general management and cognizance of re | 


—veſting it in four perſons, appointed by himſelf, wh. were aka 


only ſuch extraordinary occurrences as might claim the ſpecial order of 
the Board. If the members of the Committee differed in opinion, it 
was expreſsly provided that the diſſentient opinions of the minority 
ſhould not, as a matter of obligation, be recorded; nor ſhould the deter- 
minations of the majority be ſtayed in conſequence of ſuch diſſent, unleſs 
it ſhould be ſo agreed by the majority: i. e. the meaſure ſhall be firſt ex- 
ecuted, and then referred. Such were the powers by which, the Commons 
of Great Britain affirm in the Articles of Impeachment voted by them 
againſt Mr, Haſtings, the provinces ſubje& to the dominion of Great 
Britain were haraſſed and afflicted . with continued innovations and ex- 
actions againſt their rights, and to the vexation, en and deſtruc- 
tion of the inhabitants. | | 


Major Scott labors much to prove that the Zemindars have no heredi- 
tary or permanent property in the land; but that they are mere collec 
tors of the Government revenues; whereas Mr. Haſtings, who may 
upon moſt occaſions be cited as deciſiye authority againſt himſelf and his 
advocates, tells us in his Minutes of Defence, , that there is no ſuch 
thing in India as diſ-inheritance. This, ſays he, ſpeaking of the affair 
of Benares, © proves that Bulwant Sing was not the Zemindar; ſor in that 
caſe it muft have gone to him by inheritance. As Zemindar, his ſon mt 
bave ſucceeded. It would bave been a clear intailed hereditary eſtate.” 
Admitting however that Mr. Haſtings has here a little exaggerated to 
ſerve a preſent purpoſe, it ſeems upon the whole . evident, that 


the character of Govind Sing lay, that there was no foundation for any ſpecific charges. 
That he enquired for them, does not indeed appear. His abilities were aſcertained, and that 
ſeems to have ſufficed, Mr, Anftruther, one of the Managers, put the following queſtion to 
Mr. Anderſon, ſtanding as a witneſs at the bar in Weſtminſter Hall: „Whether this cha- 
racter of Gunga Govind Sing be a true one or not; that at the time he was propoſed to 


be employed in the Company's ſervice he had many enemies, and nat one advocate among 
the natives? Anſwer: I do not think it is.“ On Lord Thurlow's expreſſing his ſurpriſe. 


at the queſtion, Mr. Anſtruther replied, “ My Lord, they are Mr, Haſtings's own words.” 


the 
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the Melo is a real landholder, thotigh of a peculiar deſcription not 
definable by any fingle term in our language. The fourth report of the 
Committee of Secrecy; quoted by Major Scott, repreſents the Temindars 
as having @ ſort of. hereditary right, or at leaſt a right of preference, to 
leaſe the revenues.” It is ſufficiently aſcertained, that the famous aſſeſſ- 
ment of the Emperor Akber, known by the name of the Auffil Jumma, 
had not been materially infringed previous to the irruption of the Perſians 
in 1740; aſter which period, to the acquiſition of the Dewannee by the 
Eaſt India Company in the year 1765, various innovations were made; 
particularly by Meer Jaffier in 1757, in order to ſatisfy the rapacious de- 
mands of the Engliſh. But when the Zemindar, thinking at any time 
the terms too high, was diſpoſſeſſed' of his lands, or more properly relin- 
quiſhed them, and they were in conſequence transferred to a farmer, he 
had, according to invariable practice, his mgſbaira for his ſubſiſtence; i. e. 
a clear ſtipend iſſuing from the rents, and amounting: to one tenth. of 
their groſs produce. And at the next regular ſettlement with Govern- 
ment, at the annual ceremony called the Puneah, the Zemindar, on ac- 
ceding to the terms propoſed, might again enter into actual poſſeſſion of 
his land“. But for ſuch a general and violent reſumption as that which 
took place under the Committee of Circuit, there appears to bave been 
no ſhadow of precedent; nor had the Zemindars diſpoſſeſſed at that 
period, ſo far as I can trace the hiſtory. of theſe tranſactions, the eſta- 
bliſhed cuſtomary allowance of the meſbaira. for the maintenance. of 
themſelves and families. We are told that. Lord Cornwallis conceived 
it to be of the utmoſt importance, that the principal landholders ſhould 
be reftored to ſuch circumſtances as would enable them to ſupport their 
families with decency, and that the regular gradation of ranks in Bengal: 
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The Jalookdars, ſo far as I can yet attain to the import of the term, are merely Zemin - 
dars of an inferior claſs—differing from the ſuperior order rather in point of rank than of 
privilege.” The term Polygar, improperly uſed in the Hiſtory as analogous to that of Jalook- 

dar, was, as Major Scott informs us, never heard of in Bengal. “ Polygars are armed free- 

booters, inhabiting the pollams or thick woods in the wild part of the Carnatic and the 

Northern Circars. They are tributary chiefs, e the Nabob and the ce. 
us Wee and e unger. a fart of feudal tenure. 5 Pit a 500d 
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was wholly broken and deſtroyed. On this head 1 ſhould be 


| error, to have my ignorance enlightened by the ſuperior knowledge of | 


Major Scott. It is à matter of triumph to the Major, chat what T have 
ſtyled an equitable valuation of the land, when granted in perpetuity by 
Lord Cornwallis, amounts to the prociſe average ſum aſſeſſed upon the 
land under the tyrannical adminiſtration of Mr. Haſtings. I ſay in an- 
ſwer, that the ſum aſſeſſod on the land is probably no more than the land 
will very well bear; but the oppreſſion felt under Mr. Haſtings conſiſted 
in the unfair, unequal and capricious aſſeſſtnent of this ſum. If Cantos 
Baboo paid no more than 82, e rupees for what was feally worth 
350,000 ; others, in order to raiſe the ſum in queſtion, muſt of neceffity 
be heavily and cruelly oppreſſed. I have ſtyled, and the expreſſion has 
given much offence to the delicacy, and even to the piety, of Major 
Scott, * a' territorial revenue extorted in any mode from India > Eng- 
land, to be, in the view of Eternal Juſtice, an acourxsED THING.” He 
at firſt calmly, or rather fullenly, fays, * It may be fo :” but as he pro- 
ceeds in his argument, and riſes in his indignation, he affirms poſitively 
that it is not ſb; and that the word of the Almighty bas declared 7t 7» 


be lawfed. Ax accvaseD ThixG?” exclaims the Major—* Who is 


Mr. Belſham, that he ſhould denounce er cathedra ſuch a ſentence?” 
His medium of proof is curious and amuſing. The Pharifees, on pro- 
ducing a -Roman denarius to Chriſt, demanded © if it were lawful to 
pay tribute to Ceſar, or not?” Did dur bleſſed Saviour, fays Major Scott, 
« reply, that a territorial revenue extorted by Rome from Judea was Ax 


aecbksRED THING ? No: in expreſs terms he confirmed the right, and 


_ enjoined their ſubmiſſion to it.“ But, if I recolle& aright, the anſwer of 
Chriſt, when informed whoſe image and fiperſcription it bore, was only, 
“Give unto Cæſar the things that are Cæſar's, and unto God the things 
that are Gop's —thus wiſely and happily avoiding any diſcuſſion of the 
queſtion of civil or political right; for his heavenly miſſion. was directed 
to far different objeds. 1 have never affirmed the ſubmiſſion of. the na- 
tives of Bengal to the lawleſs and unjuſt claims of the Engliſh Govern- 
ment to be in itſelf unlawfal. The anathema belongs not to the help- 


lah victim, but to the * and unfeeling öppreſſor. As a matter of 
prudential 
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prudential- expediency, both the Jew and the Gentile are moſt ſurely 


pardonable, in the ſight of Gop and man, in their ſubmiſſion to ſuperior 


power 'thus tyrannically exerciſed, Major Scott himſelf, in his former 
publication, has theſe expreſs words in confirmation of the opinion which 
I have given: If Mr. Belſham means to ſay that the principle under 
which we draw ſuch reſources from Bengal, is repugnant to juſtice, I 
agree with him heartily.“ And elſewhere he afferts, © that the common 
ſenſe of mankind, reaſoning in the abſtract, muſt þe ſhocked at the idea 
of a few ſtrangers in the temperate governing with abſolute power twenty 
millions of people in the torrid zone.” If fo, the obvious concluſion, from 
which Major Scott cannot withhold his aſſent, is, that the moral ſenſe of 

juſtice, and the common ſenſe of mankind, would be equally gratified by 
the extermination of the few who perpetrate, and the emancipation of the 


many who ſuffer, the injuſtice, 


Aſter all, who are the perſons benefited by this ſyſtem of national 
rapine and extortion ? by this enormous overflow of treaſure thus poured 
by the nations of the Eaſt into the lap of Britain? Are the poor of 
the land is the huſbandman and the artiſan, who receive ſcarcely daily 
bread for their daily labor, the richer for this abundance ? No: it is the 
indolent ſtockholder, it is the opulent merchant, it is the princely direc- 
tor, who ſhare amongſt them the guilty plunder. The general operation 
of the ſyſtem is moſt pernicious and deadly, This perpetual influx of 


wealth has a perpetual and irreſiſtible tendency to lower the value of 


money, and to raiſe the price of the neceſſaries of life. It produces at once 
the extremes. of luxury and poverty. And, as affording an additional 
revenue or reſource to the Government, it encourages the Miniſters of 
the Crown in the proſecution of their ruinous, wicked and frantic ſchemes 
of ambition and revenge. Let thoſe who have viſited with bleeding 
hearts thoſe wretched abodes where want and miſery, where ſickneſs 
and forrow reſide, declare the emetions they have felt, when compelled 
indignantly to liſten to the annual romance of national felicity and 


proſperity! 
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Major Scott complains that J have urged the evidence of Lord Corm- 
wallis, as decifive of the general tenor and reſult of the government of 
Mr. Haſtings in India, without contraſting it with that of Sir John Shore, 
the preſent Governor General, a man of high reputation and reſpecta- 
bility, and which appears to have been greatly in his favor; But to this 
it is enough to ſay, that I have not merely admitted; but aſſerted, the 
evidence of the majority of the Engliſh returning from India to have 
been highly favorable to Mr. Haſtings : and I ſaw no neeeſſity for ſepa- 
rating from the aggregate maſs of opinions the particular evidence of 
Sir John Shore. To demonſtrate nevertheleſs that it is as diſtant from 
my with as from my power to ſuppreſs this teſtimony, on which fo great 

ſtreſs is laid, I ſhall embrace the opportunity which now offers to relate, 
that Sir John Shore, when queſtioned in Weſtminſter Hall relative to 
the alarming aſſertions of Lord Cornwallis, ſaid, that if the third of 
Bengal was in the year 1789 a jungle inhabited by wild beaſts, he was 
convinced that a much greater part of the country had been a jungle 
when the Engliſh government commeneed; fince he was fully con- 
vinced that Bengal had been in a progreſſive ſtate of improvement under 
the Britiſh adminiftration—with reſpect to agriculture, population, and 
commerce; adding, with all the confidence which conviction inſpired, 
that © property had been more fecure, and individuals leſs oppreſſed, than 
under the Mahommedan nn 


Whether this account or that of Lord Cornwallis is moſt confonant 
to the real ſtate of things, muſt be left to every one to determine from 
the evidence of facts, and the repreſentations of the parties intereſted, It 
is remarkable that, in lieu of the general and peremptory reſtoration” of 
the diſpoſſeſſed Zemindars, ordered by Mr. Fox's ſecond or ſupplementary 
India Bill, “ that farrago,” as Major Scott is pleaſed to ſtyle it, © of folly 
and abſurdity,” Mr, Pitt's Act coldly directs an xxauixx merely into the 
ſubject of their complaints; and Major Scott informs us, that not a ſingle 
Zemindar was re-inſtated in conſequence of the enquiry thus inſtituted. 
Whence he infers, by an irrefragable concluſion, that not a ſingle Zemindar 
was unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed the Engliſh government in India being, ac- 

| cording 
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.cording to Major Scott's repreſentation of it, though, abſtractedly con- 
ſidered, contrary to common juſtice and common ſenſe, in practice the 
moſt immaculate that ever exiſted; while the author of the Hiſtory has, 


to uſe, Major Scott's fayorite phraſeology, © diſgraced and expoſed 


himſelf, by aſſerting, © that of ſuch a ſyſtem oppreſſion will ceaſe to be 
the reſult when the Ganges ſhall ceaſe to flow.” 


The next ſubje of Major Scott's inveſtigation reſpects the merits of the 
Rohilla war. On this famous tranſaction, ſo deciſive of the ſpirit and 
tenor of the adminiſtration of Mr. Haſtings, I adbere firmly to the opinion 
given in the Hiſtory ; and the principles on which it is defended by Mr. 
Haſtings himſelf are ſuch as to preclude all controverfial detail, unleſs it 
were deemed neceſſary, after all that has been ſo ably and demonſtrably 
written in paſt and preſent times, to reyert to the nature and foundation 
of government, and the primary axioms of political juſtice. On this head, 
therefore, I know not how to addreſs Major Scott in other language than 
that which the famous Duc de la Rochefoucault was accuſtomed to hold, 
when oppoſed on any point which appeared to him too clear for diſcuſſion. 
« This, then, Sir, is your opinion, and the contrary is mine.” Not to 
diſappoint him, nevertheleſs, altogether, I ſhall beſtow a few words upon 
it. Major Scott maintains both the juſtice and policy of the war. With 
reſpect to both, I am not reluctant to make certain conceſſions, in my 
judgment not in the ſlighteſt degree affecting the ſubſtance of the 
queſtion. On conſidering with deliberate and reſpectful attention the 
evidence of Sir Robert Barker, conjoined with that of Mr. Hamilton, &c. 
I now, waving all objections, and paſſing over the counter evidence, am 
willing to concede, that the Rohillas were chargeable with a violation of 
the treaty with the Vizier. And I alſo admit, that the policy of Mr. 

Haſtings, ahſtractedly conſidered, and as a point of curious ſpeculation 

affecting the balance of power in India, was more juſt than that of his 

predeceſſors in office, and of the Company. The jealouſy entertained by 

them of the aſcendency of Sujah Dowla, their ancient rival, was, I agree 

with Mr. Haſtings and Major Scott, not well founded. The power of 


the Company was ſo decidedly ſuperior to that of the Vizier, that he 
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was in fact reduced to a ſtate of habitual and ſyſtematic dependency : 
and an addition of territory ſo convenient as that of Rohilcund, ſerved 
only to render the Vizieriate of Oude a ſafer and more impregnable bar- 
rier againſt the attempts of the enemies of the Company on that fide of 
India. But the conduct of Mr. Haſtings in this buſineſs was truly and 
altogether Machiavelian. Wars can only be vindicated on two grounds: 
1. On that of ſelf-defence; a plea not only moſt unexceptionable, but 
highly meritorious and honorable. Or, 2dly, War is juſtifiable when 
carried on for the purpoſe of enforcing an equitable and valuable claim; 
excluſive of which, the injured party is entitled to a reaſonable indemnity 
for the blood and treaſure expended in the courſe of the war. But was 
the conduct of Mr. Haſtings influenced by a regard to theſe obvious and 
primary principles? It appears that the Rohillas, previous to the fatal 
battle of St. George, were willing to grant both ſatisfaction and indemnity 
to the Vizier, and were anxious to refer the whole cauſe of diſpute to the 
arbitration of the Engliſh. It appears that the Vizier was inclined to 
receive their overtures favorably, and to accommodate the difference 
amicably. And it is equally evident, that Mr! Haſtings urged, threat- 
ened, and with the moſt refined artifice, at length, by the“ allurements” 
he held out, inveigled the Vizier into this nefarious undertaking, in order 
to derive from it certain pecuniary and political advantages for the Com- 
pany. It was, viewing it in the moſt favorable light, a war carried on 
for the recovery of 40 lacks of rupees unjuſtly withheld. But did ſucceſs 
in ſuch a war confer any right or title to extirpate the nation, or-any part 
of the nation, the rulers of which were chargeable with this injuſtice, or to 
reduce the country to the dominion of the conquerors? SrAIx withheld 
from England the ſum promiſed for the Manilla ranſom : but did that 
violation of faith give a right to England, had ſhe poſſeſſed the power, to 
reduce Spain to a province of her dominion, and to extirpate any 
claſs of the inhabitants ? Does not the naked ſtatement of ſuch a caſe ſu- 
perſede all argument? Jo treat this as a war merely for the recovery of 
40 lacks of rupees,” Major Scott tells us, “ is in the higheft degree ahfurd. 
The breach of faith manifeſted in the refuſal to pay that ſum was the 


cauſe and juſtification of the war; the oB of it was to give ſecurity 
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to the Vizier in future, by annexing Rohilcund to Oude.“ What is this, 
but to ſay in very plain language, that the recovery of the 40 lacks of rupees 
was only the pretext for the war? When the/offence was once committed, 
no poſſibility of atonement remained. Forty lacks or forty ſhillings made 
not the leaſt difference; for the oO of Mr. Haſtings was to conquer 
the country for Sujah Dowla, and to obtain an addition of revenue for the 
\ Proprietors of Eaſt India Stock. Was there any thing in this proceeding,” 
exclaims Major Scott,“ repugnant to the ſtricteſt laws of political morality?” 
TT anſwer, No; on the ſuppoſition that you ſtudy morality in the Florentine 
ſchool of politics. But it might not perhaps be quite ſo eaſy to reconcile 
it with the principles of Grotius, Locke, and Monteſquieu, names once 
of ſome repute and eſtimation in the Iſle of Britain. That the exter- 


mination or extirpation, projected by Mr. Haſtings in concert with the 
Vizier, was defigned to extend only to the Afghan Tartars in poſſeſſion 


of the Rohilla country, as diſtinguiſhed from the native Hindoos, I readily 
believe; and I have conſequently paſſed wholly unnoticed the rhetorical 


exaggerations of Mr. Burke on this head, in ſpeaking of the parliamentary 
inveſtigation of this buſineſs. I therefore think it ſtrange to be charged 
with artifice and miſrepreſentation, in not ſpecifying the points in which 
Mr. Pitt differed from Mr. Burke ; and I am. confident that Mr. Pitt 
himſelf, if the account given of his ſpeech in the Hiſtory ſhould happen to 
reach his knowledge, will acquit me of any ſuch diſhonorable intention. 


With reſpect to the ſeverities, or more properly the barbarities, practiſed 


in the courſe of the war, and ſubſequent to its termination, the authority 
of Colonel Champion is in my eftimation incomparably ſuperior to 
that of Mr. Hamilton “, who was, nevertheleſs, I doubt not, a young 
man of merit and MY but'in Pork too evidently devoted to Mr. 


Haſtings. 


Major Scott is civil enough to ſuppoſe that I have confounded Hafiz 


Rhamet the chief of the Rohillas, with Hafiz the celebrated poet of 
Schiraz, merely becauſe I have faid © he was renowned throughout the 
Eaſt for the ſuperiority of his intellectual talents and perſonal accompliſh- 


Author of the Hiſtory of the Rohilla Afghans, | 
2 | ments.” 
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ments.“ But T-moſt humbly beſeech the Major to believe, that I am 
not chargeable with fo egregious a blunder. Long previous te any 
parliamentary diſcuſſion of the Rohilla war, I had been informed that the 
charming Ode given by the late Sir William Jones to the world, before 
he relinquiſhed for the more ſerious purſuits of liſe the * Muſes' ſacred 
ſhades,” was tranſlated from à poet of Perſia, not an Afghan Tartar. 
Never did my youthful fancy, in the wildeſt wanderings of thoſe fairy 
days, picture to itſelf in the remote and unknown regions of Rohilcund 
« a ſtream ſo clear as RocuaBap, a bower ſo ſweet as MoskLLAN #7” 
Relying in this trivial inſtance on the frail and treacherous ſupport of 
Mr. Burke's authority, I believe I have repreſented the character of Hafiz 
Rhamet, though a man of great abilities and heroic valor, in a light too 
flattering, and bordering upon romance. And if Major Scott will deign 

* I ſhall hope for pardon at leaſt, if, to relieve the tedium of political diſcuſſion, I venture 
to tranſcribe, in the privileged form of a note, a few ſtanzas of this poetical morgeau—the 
.only ſpecimen, I believe, in the Engliſh language, and an exquiſite one it is, of the admired 
productions of the poet of Schiraz. | 


SWEET Maid, if thou wouldſ charm my fight, 
And bid theſe arms thy neck infold; | 
That roſy cheek, that lily hand, 

Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bocara's vaunted gold, 
Than all the gems of Samarcand. 


Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow, 
And bid thy penſive heart be glad: 
Whate'er the frowning zealots ſay, 
Tell them, their Eden cannot ſhow 
A ſtream ſo clear as Rocnabad, 
A bower ſo ſweet as Moſellay. 


Speak not of fate: ah change the theme 

And talk of odours, talk of wine; WP” | 
Talk of the flowers that round us bloom: of | 
Tis all a cloud, tis all a dream; 

To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 


Nor hope to pierce the ſacred gloom. * 
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to be ſatisfied, Hafiz Rhamet ſhall, ſo far as depends upon me, ceaſe from 
this time to be applauded and renowned throughout the Eaſt beyond his 
real and intrinſic merits.Laſtly, I am reproached with deriving my in- 
formation reſpecting the Rohilla war. ſolely from an anonymous pamphlet. 
If ſo, I am indeed what Major, Scott frequently ſiyles- me; © the moſt 
careleſs of hiſtorians ;” for it is certain that more has been faid and written 
on. this. than on any other queſtion: relative to India. The pamphlet 
alluded to, though in the vulgar acceptation of the term anonymous, wWas 


well known to many, and is confeſſed by Major Scott himſelf to be the 
production of a man high in office in India, and, as he might have 


added, ſtill higher i in reputation. I willingly acknowledge my obligations 
to it. From this pamphlet I derived my firſt clear. ideas of the nature 


and policy of the ſyſtem adopted by Mr, Haſtings: and the virulence 


complained of by Major Scott, e to me only the juſt expreſſion of 
virtuous ſenſibility and indignation: 


The remarks which: follow p. 66, on the ceſſion of the provinces of 
Coral and Illahabad to the Nabob of Oude, the detention of the Mo- 
gul's tribute, and the withdrawment of the allowance appropriated to the 
Nabob of Bengal, are too vague and unimportant to demand a ſpecific 
anſwer. As an act of policy, Mr. Haſtings, in his Defence, has ſatisfacto- 


 rily vindicated the transfer of the provinces in queſtion to the Vizier; and 


the juſtice of the tranſaction it would be ideotic to difeuſs. The detention 
of the tribute is only a branch of the general ſyſtem—a very beneficial one - 
indeed; though, as a flagrant violation of public faith, it would undoubt-- 
edly, according to the political morality of Major Scott, fully juſtify the 


Emperor of Hindoſtan in reducing Great Britain, whenever a favorable' 


opportunity ſhall occur, to the ſtate and condition of a province of the 
Mogul empire; and in extirpating, if not all the inhabitants of the iſland, 
at leaſt-the Proprietors of India Stock, including the Board of Control. 
and- the four-and-twenty Members of the Honorable Court of Directors. 


The negotiations carried on at the Court of Debli 8 the lobes: 


period of Mr. Haſtings's adminiftration, and the war in contemplation : 
An * Seiks, whoſe. deſtruction was planned “ becauſe they might 


One 


3 
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one day become formidable,“ are events which wear a very dark com- 
plexion, and too evidently exhibit Mr. Haſtings as a man, who, when 
motives of intereſt and policy prompted, would not heſitate to do“ ſuch 
black and bitter buſineſs as the day would quake to look on.“ Major 
Scott has ſaid little or nothing in palliation of this moſt ſerious allegation; 
but chooſes to draw off our attention by referring us to ſome regulations 
of the Governor General reſpecting the monopolies of ſalt, opium, &c. 
which indeed appear to have been very judicious and beneficial. 


With regard to the Article of Preſents, charged by the Commons of 

Great Britain upon the Governor General as illegally and criminally 
received, I am accuſed of groſs ignorance, or wilful and malignant miſ- 
repreſentation—ſo far as 1 can perceive, merely for ſtating a few of the 
leading circumſtances which- gave riſe to ſtrong ſuſpicions of corruption 
on the part of Mr. Haſtings. The Governor General has certainly not 
been fortunate enough on his trial to clear himſelf of theſe ſuſpicions to 
the perfect ſatisfaction of all the Lords who voted upon the queſtion ; and 
many other individuals will alſo doubtleſs retain their original ſentiments 
relative to it, notwithſlanding the public, though by no means unanimous, 
acquittal of their Lordſhips. For my own. part, however, notwithſtand- 
ing the. veil of myſtery in which theſe tranſactions are inyolyed, 1cannot 
avoid being much impreſſed with the ſolemn and ſtriking manner in, 
which Mr. Haſtings, a man not ſurely of a mercenary and ſordid diſpo- 
ſition, bas in bis Defence at the bar of the Houſe of Lords denied the 
truth of this charge. 66 My Lords, ſaid the Governor General, “it will 
depend upon your Lordſhips to give me what degree of credit you pleaſe. 
Whether I intended for a moment to apply any one of the ſums received 
by me to my own uſe, is a point which can be known only to Gop and my 
own conſcience. I can ſolemnly and with a pure conſcience affirm, 
that I never did harbor ſuch a thought for an inſtant ; and permit me to 
add, my Lords, that 1 was too intent upon the means to be employed for 
preſerving India to Great Britain, from the hour in which I was informed 
that France meant to ſtrain every nerve to diſpute that empire with us, 


to beſtow a thought upon myſelf, or my own private fortune.” - After this 
| acknow- 
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ackt towiedgent, I hope it is not neceſſary to go into a minute diſcuſſion 
_ one Re of Major Scott to this part of the narrative. 


14 q quoting the Regulating 4 4 1793, which prohibits the receipt of 


prefents by. any Britiſh ſubje&, I could mean nothing unfair in the omiſſion 


of what MajorScott ſtyles « the material words for his own 1 fe and bebalf,” 
becauſe, 1 in common with Mr, Haſtings, I neyer underſtood the operation 
of the clauſe to extend to the Company; and my concluſions are all 
founded on the ſuppoſition that they were receired for his own uſe and 
behalf. In the very curſory manner in which | have touched upon the 
ſubject, no very accurate attention has been paid to dates: nor have 1 
thought it eſſential to diſtinguiſh between thoſe preſents which were ſup⸗ 
poſed to be received previous to the Act of Regulation in 1773, when Mr. 
Haſtings was under A covenanted engagement” only, and thoſe accepted 
after that period. His bonor and character are equally at ſtake in both 
caſes; and if the preſents were actually received, it matters little how 
long or how ſhort the interval which paſſed between them. In the year 
1275, Mr. Haſtings declared it * to be his fixed determination, fully and 
liberally to explain | to, the Directors every circumſtance. of his conduct 
on the points reſpeRing, which he bad been ſo injuriouſſy arraigned.” ” 
Major Scott admits that this explanation was never given, and his apology 
is, that it was neyer demanded by t the DireQors. But ſurely the pre- 
ſumption is, that an innocent man would have tranſmitted the expla- 
nation without waiting for the demand, Some years afterwards, in a 
diſpatch dated May 1782, Mr. Haſtings confeſſed the receipt of various 
other ſums , amounting to upwards of 2c0,0col. which he affirmed had 
been, converted to the Company's uſe, but without diſcovering from 
whom or on what account he received the fame. The voucher accom- 
panying this letter, ſtyled © An aggregate contingent Account of Twelve 
Years,” gave 0 little ſatisfaction to the Court of Directors, as to compel 
1 to conſeſs, that the ſtatement of thoſe, tranſactions appeared to them 
in many parts ſo unintelligible, that they felt themſelves under a neceſſity 
o calling upon the Governor General for an explanation, agreeably'to- 
his promiſe * voluntarily” made to them.“ "This Db A ition 1 certainly'! 
underflaod, and 1 Jet underfiand, to refer. to.the,p gnile.of, 1725, and to 
«Yor. ng 4 G include 
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letter containing the requifition was received im Bengal Auguſt 1784, and 
the Governor General did not embark for, England until the month of 
February 1785. But he made no reply to it previous to his departure, 
under pretence of © more important occupations.” But after his arrival in 
England, in July 1785, he addreffed a letter to the Chairman of the Court 
of Directors, in which he tells him “ that he bas been kindly apprized that 
the information required as above was yet expected from him: that the 
ſubmiſſion which his reſpect would have enjoined him to pay to the 
command im poſed upon him was tft 10 Bis recollefion ; perhaps from the 
ſtronger impreſſion which the firſt and diſtant peruſal of it had leſt on his 
mind, that it was rather intended as a reprehenſſon for ſomething which 
bad given offence in his report of the original tranſaction, than as expreſ- 
five of any want of a farther elucidation of it.” If the Court of Directors 
underſtood this apology, they were certainly very ſagacious, and if they 
3 of it, extremely indulgent.. | e eee 
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and the Rajah Nund-comar preferred againſt him at the Board of Council, 
can in any diſhonorable ſenſe be confidered as garbled, I cannot eonceive. 
The plain fact was, as I have ſtated, that, inſtead of attempting any vindica- 
tion of himſelf, he diſſolved the meeting: and his permitting the difſatisfied 
Members of the Board, Sir John Clavering and his colleagues *, to inſtitute 
| any - 


* Sir John Clavering was a man whoſe virtue was of that lofty and inflexible Kind which 
it. is much cafter to admire than to imitate. Wanting no indulgence! himſelf, he ſcarcely 
knew how-to make juſt allowance for the frailties and failings of others. Upon ſuch a man, 
the luxury and venality of the Eaſt eſſayed their blandiſhments in vain, Struck with aſto- 
niſhment at the conduct of Mr. Haſtings, ſo adverſe from the ideas he had previouſly 
formed, the emotions of his indignation ſoon burſt forth in a minute of council, in which 
the General declared © that Mr. Haſtings was a degraded character, in the eyes both of India 
and of Europe, for his peeulation, his corruption, and oppreſſions.“ In the: courſe of the 
trial of the Governor General (38th day), Mr. Burke pronounced a beautiful evlogium on 
the character of Sir John Clavering. « 'Fhe records of the Court of Directors, he faid, 


V bore the moſt glorious „„ honor, character, and merits, 4 great 
| WAR. 
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any further proceedings they thought proper, was a condeſcenſion for which 
they certainly felt very ſlender obligation. After all, I am willing to hope, 
that on this head of accuſation, fo deeply affecting the perſonal honor and 
integrity of the Governor General, he was not criminal; and he himſelf ad- 
mits, © that he had been in matters of account imprudent in a degree that 
merits ſome of the refleQions ſo 1LL1BBRALLY thrown out againſt him. 


the The next ſubjeR, " ſays Major Scott, * upon which Mr. Haſtings falls 
under the laſh of Mr. Belſham, is for his conduct to Mahomed Reza 
Khan. It is very clear to me that Mr. B. does not know who this 
man was, nor the offices that he had filled. This clear perſuaſion of 
Major Scott is the more extraordinary, as in the very paſſage which he 
has himſelf. cited from the Hiſtory, 1 have anticipated the Major in de- 
claring to the world, that Mahomed Reza Khan was a muſſulman of the 
higheſt diſtinction; and that on the deceaſe of the Nabob, Meer Jaffier 
Ali Khan, this perſonage was conſtituted guardian of his children, and 
adminiſtrator or regent of the ſubahdary during the minority of his ſon 
Nudjah ul Dowla. And in a former part of the work, vol. i. p. 182, 1 
baye noticed that on the death of Meer Jaffier, Mahomed Reza Khan 
was created, through the influence, or, to ſpeak more properly, the autho- 


man. | Many of their lordſhips,” he remarked, © muff have been perſonally acquainted 
with him, and he appealed to them whether he was capable of acting under the impulſe of 
the unworthy motives aſcribed to him by Mr. Haſtings, The world knew that he had paſſed 
through the different degrees of the military profeſſion with a character which pointed him 
out as a model for the whole army to imitate, His unimpeachable honor and inflexible 
integrity endeared him to all his friends, * His heart was as free from mearineſs, as his repu- 
tation from {tain or blemiſſi. He was no leſs an ornament to human nature than to his pro- 

feſſion ; and be was not more admired as an officer than revered as a man. The character 
of Sir John Clavering ſtood far above the reach of calumny ; and no one, Mr. Haſtings ex- 
cepted, would have dared to treat with contempt public accuſations countenanced by ſuch 4 
mat. When we recollect the tribute of univerſal homage paid to the character of Sir ſohn 


his efforts in the cauſe of virtue and humanĩty, how can we avoid joining in the aphoriſm of 


de celle des diamans, qui à une certaine meſure de groſſeur, de purete, de perfection, ont ug. 
prix fixe et 1 wo mais aut par-dela cette meſure ene, 1 Prix, « ne trouvent heist 

d'acheteurs l „ee Wa 
Ren | 4 G2 ; 4 ES rity, © 


Clavering; che inceſſant panegyrics which were beſtowed upon it, and the final failure of alt 


a late celebrated French writer (M. Chamfort), © II en eſt de la valeur des hommes comme 
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rity, of the Engliſh Government, Naib of the Nizamul, much to the 
diſſatisſaction of the young Nabob, who declared * that his ſather had 
always deemed Mahomed Reza Khan his enemy.“ In the grand ſcale 
of general hiſtory, the viciſſitudes of fortune experienced by \Mahomed 
Reza Khan cannot be deemed ſufficiently important to render it necei- 
ſary to dwell very long upon them. Mr. Haſtings bad undoubtedly, on 

his acceſſion to the government, a very diſagreeable and difficult taſk 
impoſed upon him by the Directors relative to Mahomed Reza Khan, 
which he appears to have performed with equal fidelity and addreſs. | 1 
do not mean to impule the defays which were practiſed to keep Mahomed 
Reza Khan in prifon, or, to corroct the expreſſion, in cuſtody, to the arti- 
fices of Mr. Haſtings. They were owing, Major Scott tells us, to the 
artifices of Nund-comar, It may be fo ; for I do not pretend to develop 
the interior movements of this political intrigue. Major Scott thinks it 
ſingular that I ſhould have praifed both Nund-comar and Mahomed Reza 
Khan, thoſe inveterate foes and rivals. But I do not recollect upon ary 
o:caſion praiſing Nund-comar. I have flyled him indeed the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed and illuſtrious of the Hindoo inhabitants of Bengal; but this has 
reference merely to his rank as head of the Brahmans. I have Iamented 
his fate, I acknowledge, as, to adopt the words of the Nabob'Mobaric ul 
Dowla, © really hard and rigorous; and 1 join in exclaiming, with reſpect 
to the allegation brought againſt him, “ Certainly be never could have 
committed ſo contemptible a crime!“ of the general character of Ma- 
homed Reza Khan J entertain a far more favorable opinion; and after 
the generous and humane treatment which he appears to have received 
from Mr. Haſtings at the commencement of his proſecution, I cannot in 
any obvious way account for the conduct of the Governor General in 


becoming himſelf, at a ſubſequent period, his moſt bitter and relentleſs 


perſecutor; and I am compelled to reſolve it into motives, connected 


with the eternal and inexplicable diſputes and cabals of the Clive and 


Sullivan factions, As to the inconſiſtency charged upon me by Major 
Scott, in extolling the character of Mahomed Reza Khan, and in con- 


demning ſo decidedly the meaſures which took place under his admini- 
ſtration from 1765 to 1772, it is notorious that, Mahomed Reza Khan 
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poſſeſſed no real independent authority. He acted under the conftant 


roſtyaint und control of the Englith prefidency. The Nabob of Bengal 
was himſelf but a ſhadow; and his repreſentative Mahomed Reza Khan 
was conſequently but the ſhadow of a ſhade. - This in my opinion ſuf- 
ficiently-ſolves the paradox, why his character as an individual might be 
eſtimable, though his meaſures, or "_ +. gre we wen in His — ca- 
oY __ be execrable. c Ber W 


Wich reſpect to „ the Mahratta war, the next point in 1 queſtion, as Major 


Scott deals in mere aſſertions, without pretending to offer proof or the 
ſemblance of proof in confirmation of them, it would be very fair to paſs 
it over in total ſilence. The narrative given in the Hiftory is accom- 
panied by evidence which appears to me very ſatisfactory; and ſuch as 
can never be diſproved by any accounts given in Weſtminſter Hall, by 
Lord Mansfield Ambaſſador at Paris, of the ſchemes and projects of the 
Court of Verſailles. If that ambitious Court was anxious for the aggran- 
dizement of the Gallic empire in India, the true mode of counteracting 
their projects was by conciliating the leading powers of Hindoſtan by a 
ſtrict and uniform attention to the rules of equity, moderation-and juſ- 
tice. By the violent and unprovoked infraction of the treaty of Poor- 
under, the Mahrattas were urged to the dangerous extremity of throw- 
ing themſelves for protection into the arms of France—although they 
would, as is manifeſt to demonſtration, have infinitely preferred friend- 
| ſhip and alliance with England. It was in the month of January 1778, 
immediately aſter the death of Sir John Clavering, that Mr. Haſtings 
brought forward. in Council that famous Minute which laid the founda- 
tion of the ſecond! Mahratta war. At this period the meaſures of the 
Governor General could not be influenced by advices from Lord Stor- 
mont, the Ambaſſador at Paris; ſor it was only in conſequence of the de- 
ſeat and capture of the Engliſh army at Saratoga on the oppoſite ſide of 
the globe, towards the oloſe of the preceding year 1777, that the Court of 
Verſailles, aſter much heſitation and ſolicitation, fatally for itſelf engaged 
 asa- principal in the war. But if Mr. Haſtings had by ſupernatural in- 
ſpiration been apprized of the diſaſter of Saratoga and its conſequences, 

| would 
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would that haye juſtified him, in point of policy, for immediately involving 
the Company in a war with the moſt ſormidable power in India; inſtead 
of endeavoring fo engage and ſecure their ſriendſtip? What trace of 
ſenſe, plauſibility, or conſiſtency is there in this concluſion? The ability | 
of Mr. Haſtings in carrying on this ſhameful and dangerous war, does 
not appear very conſpicuous. But bis addreſs and dexterity in conclud- 
ing the peace at a moſt critical and hazardous juncture, cannot be juſtly 
controverted, though attended with ſome humiliating conceſſions. Much 
as I haye read on the ſubje of the Mahratta war, Major Scott is never- 
theleſs very ſure, that I have never yet met with any authentic hiſtory of 
it. And being thus unfortunate, I-ought perhaps to apologize for my 
ee in vanuving to give, or even to form, a nn ee it. 


$94 


8 are at length arrived at the axtiche of Senden relative to the 
Rajah Cheyt Sing. On this head Major Scott does not much enlarge, and 
I ſhall be happy to imitate his example. The point which the Major 
chiefly labors, is to clear the Governor General of that heavy part of the 
accuſation which charges him with acting from vindiQive motives : and 


ne quotes the authority, of Mr. Pitt in corroboration af his on ſentiments 


on this head. On a general review of this tranſaction, every one will 
form his own judgment; but to me there appear evident indications of 
perſonal animoſity and reſentment in every part of Mr. Haſtings's conduct 


relative to the Rajah of Benares, And it aroſe from what appeared to 


Mr. Haſtings no doubt a groſs and public affront. Nevertheleſs there 
exiſted a ſtrong. political neceſſity, which may be fairly urged in pallia- 
tion of the propoſitions brought forward: by Mr. Haſtings for raifing 


money by harſh and unuſual: means. And though I have not expreſsly 


ſtated, as I might, and perhaps ought to have done, that intelligence was 
at this preciſe. juncture received from Europe of the breaking out of 
the French war, yet I have previouſly. admitted that the Government of 
Bengal was reduced to the extremeſt neceſſity for money to deffay 
the enormous expence of its complex and extended operations ſo that 


the plea of political neceſſity, ſo M as it can ever be admitted; Is com- 


Fg eſtabliſhed, Major Scott accuſes me of going beyond n Mr. 


5 Burke 
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| Burke in miſrepreſentation, for faying that the firft demand of military 
nid was oppoſed by Mr. Frincis and Mr. Wheeler. The Managers on 
the trial were precluded, by the decifion of the Lords, from adducing-evi- 
dence of the debate which took place previous to paſſing the reſolution 
of Council. But though Mr. Francis and Mr. Wheeler did not admit 
the primiple as maintained by Mr. Haſtings, they were, in circumſtances 
ſo alarming, very properly and prudently cantious in formally oppoſing 
the reſolution itfelf, ambiguouſly and dextrouſly worded as it was; and 
they no doubt hoped that the Rajah might be induced to acquieſce in it. 
On finding the contrary; they unavailingly oppoſed its being carried into 
execution by force. In the ſueeeeding demands, the right having been 
formally aſſerted by a vote of Council, the diſſentient members, rather 
than continue an uſeleſs and endlefs conteſt, tending only to exaſperate 
and inflame, feem to have thought it beſt at once to exprefs their diſ- 
approval, and fignify their acquiefcence. As to the fine of 10, oool., in- 
duced by my evil ftars once more to rely on the fingle affirmance of My. 
Burke, I erroneouſly afferted that it was impoſed by the ſole authority of 


Mr. Haſtings. But this aſſertion is dropped in the Articles of Impeach- 
ment actually preſented at the bar of the Houſe of Lords. And it appears 


that the mul& in queſtion, no leſs than the preceding requiſitions, was im- 
_ poſed by the authority of the Council with the acquieſcence of Mr. Fran- 
cis. And Major Scott tells us, and I BAYS. no doubt _ tells us, that n 


was never levied. 


55 reſpect to the tranſactions which took place in conſequence 
of Mr. Haſtings's viſit, or rather vi{#tation, to Benares, no remark 
is made, except ſo far as relates to the treatment of the Rannee Pauna 
mother to the Rajah, on which Major Scott dilates very copiouſly 
in the preface to his pamphlet. On this ſubje& Iam charged with “de- 
tailing, fortunately for me, in- conjunction with Mr. Grey, the moſt mi- 
ſerable and wretched ſophiftry.” We firſt call Bidjegur a caſtle, whereas 


according to Major Scott it is only a fort or fortreſs. Next we repreſent 


it as the uſual refidence of the Rannee, whereas it was only her actual 
or occaſional reſidence. And we ſay that the treaſures in the caſtle were 


the. Rannee's treaſures, whereas' Major Scott affirms they were the trea- 
6 ſures 
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ſures of her ſon z—4 point difficult of aſcertainment, and ſorming after 
all a diſtinction of which the ſon and the mother would not, it is probable, 
very yang feel, the difference, With PAST to the > 600k of . 


4 


would be preſumption to attempt it, conſcious as T am of my ignorance 
of military etiquette and the uſage and cuſtom of war, I muſt however 
Temark, en paſſant, that to ſtyle, as Major Scott ſeems to do, p. xv. and 
as his argument requires to make the caſes parallel, Martinico and Gua- 
daloupe fortreſſes, is in my apprehenſion at leaſt as great an impropriety, 
as to ſtyle Bidjegur a caſtle. 1 am happy, upon Major Scott's authority 
toretract what is narrated i in the Hiſtory, relative tothe refuſal of redreſs, 
conſequent to the outrage ſuſtained by the Rannee and her attendants, in 

evacuating the fortreſs. The injury appears to haye ariſen from. a cauſe 
wholly fortuitous, and no blame is upon this occaſion to be imputed 
either to Major Popham or Mr. Haſtings. At the ſame time I am ſtill 
of opinion, that the general conduct of Mr. Haſtings relative to the Rau- 
nee was highly culpable, Conſidering the Governor General in the light 
of an oriental conqueror, the contraſt bet ween the behavior of Mr. Haf- 
tings to the unfortunate, family of Cheyt Sing, and that of Alexander to 
the wife and mother of Darius, was beautifully and ſtrikingly depiftured 
by Mr. Grey, in his eloquent ſpeech at the bar of the Houſe of * in 


ſupport of the Benares charge. 


2 


LasTT v, on the complex and inex hauſtible ſubject. of the affairs of- Oude, 
Lam charged by Major Scott with © miſtating every cireumſtance without 
exception, confounding dates and garbling letters,” But he contents 
bimſelf with referring to the evidence on this article offered in Weſt⸗ 
minſter Hall as a ſufficient reſutation of my injurious repreſentations and 
bold fallacies. The Major ſpecifically objects only to the account, L 
have given of the greatneſs and magnificence of the Court. of Fyzabad,, 
io. which he affirms I haye been A miſled by Mr. Burke and Mr, 
Sheridan. Though I place no great ſtreſs on the perfect accuracy of 
this account ; yet, as it has the ſanction of Mr. Sheridan as well as Mr., 
Burke, as the objeRor does not adduce his authorkies ; in  confirmatign of, 
his 
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His objections, and as the account ſeems ſufficiently conſonant to the 
manners and cuſtoms of the Eaſt, I cannot conſent to alter it in com- 
plaiſance to Major Scott, who tells me indeed that Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Sheridan themſelves produced evidence in Weſtminſter Hall, which diſ- 
proved every line of what I, copying after them, have aſſerted. But how 


can I, © a private gentleman, living in an inland town,” have recourſe- 


upon all occaſions to the dark and ponderous records of this amazing trial 
depoſited in Weſtminſter Hall ? We, ignorant ruſtics, who live ſecluded 
from the world, are compelled to fift out truth how we can from 
<« garbled letters, mutilated minutes, fragments of diſpatches, and un- 
authenticated narratives.” We are liahle, as Major Scott knows, to be 
impoſed upon by the ſhallow artifices of © intereſted partiſans and 


abandoned ſcribblers.” 


Unwilling, nevertheleſs, to believe my labors wholly uſeleſs, I deter- 
mined in a good or evil hour to publiſh the information which under 
theſe advantages I had been able to collect. Unplaced, unpenſioned, no 


man's heir or ſlave,” I knew no impulſe but that ariſing from a difin- 


tereſted and ſincere love of my country ; and regardleſs of unjuſt cenſure 
and illiberal reproach, I will ſtill cheriſh the pleaſing hope, that the pages 
thus written will not be entirely and ultimately written in vain. 


* * * * * * * 


ON the reviſion of theſe remarks, I perceive two or three things which 
it is neceſſary to notice, in order to complete all that it may ſeem incum- 
bent upon me to ſay or do by way of explanation or conceſſion, As 
Major Scott appears to lay ſome ſtreſs upon the point, I defire that in 
making the aſſertion quoted by him, reſpecting the letting the lands of 
the kingdom of Bengal in perpetuity by Lord Cornwallis, I may be 
underſtood to ſtyle it © one of the primary meaſures of his Lordſhip's go- 
vernment,” merely as firſt in contemplation and importance. The lands 
were let on a ten years leaſe, with a view to a permanent ſettlement in 


1790 ; but the ſettlement itſelf did not take place till 1792. 
Vol. III. | a 4 H I haye 
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I have affirmed, vol. iti p. 132, 4to edit. that the ibis -"? 
againſt Mr. Haſtings by Mr. Burke were ratified by the vote of the 
Houſe of Commons, with the exception merely of the Rohilla chargs, 
But this is not correct. On nine only of theſe articles was the queſtion 
put; upon eight of the nine it was carried againft Mr. Haſtings, and 
theſe eight charges were ſubſequently multiplied into the twenty actually 
preſented at the bar of the Lords—the article relative to miſdemeanors ö 


in Oude branching out into no lefs than thirteen TIE heads. 


It is with tte} edits that I defire to efface in toto the account 


given in the Hiſtory, vol. iii, p. 125, of the maflacte ſuppoſed to have 


taken place at the ſtorming of Annampore, as abſolutely groundleſs mã 
fabulous. 
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